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LITERARY 


AN    EDUCATIONAL    GENIUS 

Until  recently  we  have  usually  confined  the 
terms  genius  and  artist  to  the  realm  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  we  now  consider  that  there  are  many 
who  will  never  paint  a  picture,  model  a  statue, 
write  a  book,  or  do  a  dozen  different  things  in 
the  field  of  art,  and  yet  who  possess  those  quali- 
ties of  genius  which  will  direct  their  creative 
energy  in  other  fields  and  rightfully  claim  the 
title  of  artist  for  themselves.  Such  a  man 
was  Dr.  Charles  Cushman  Bragdon,  principal 
of  our  school  for  thirty-four  years,  and  princi- 
pal-emeritus for  twenty-four  years.  We  can 
really  use  no  other  designations  for  him,  for 
what  after  all  is  genius  and  what  do  we  mean 
by  artist? 

Genius  means  spirit ;  it  means  something 
more  than  mere  skill.  A  man  can  be  a  skilled 
workman  but  it  is  only  when  he  is  able  to  add 
to  that  skill  a  power  of  creation  that  we  feel 


he  shows  genius.  Thomas  Carlyle  said  that  a 
genius  was  a  man  who  did  the  task  in  hand  with 
painstaking  care.  Naturally  a  real  creator 
would  do  so.  In  any  case  we  would  agree  that 
a  genius  is  the  man  who  has  dreams,  visions  or 
what  you  will,  but  who  looks  beyond  himself 
and  sees  the  thing  he  wishes  to  create.  A 
man  becomes  an  artist  when  he  directs  his 
genius  aright,  when  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  sake  of  his  creation.  The 
true  artist  is  the  man  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  such  belief  in  his  crea- 
tion that  he  is  usually  ahead  of  his  time  but 
will  not  be  deterred  from  his  path. 

Again,  a  real  artist  knows  how  to  hanale 
his  detail.  That  is,  he  knows  what  to  suppress, 
what  to  emphasize  in  order  that  everything 
should  enhance  the  glory  of  his  creation,  the 
object  that  is  in  the  foreground.  A  review  of 
the  events  in  Dr.  Bragdon's  life,  especially  as 
regards  Lasell,  will  prove  his  artistic  genius 
in  the  field  of  education. 

In  1872  Lasell  had  its  hardest  year  when 
her  doors  had  to  be  closed  because  of  the  finan- 
cial depression  of  the  times.  In  1874  a  young 
teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  College  for  Women  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  had  returned  from  two 
years  of  graduate  study  in  Germany  was  asked 
by  the  Trustees  to  be  principal  of  Lasell  Sem- 
inary. He  brought  with  him  two  fellow-teach- 
ers, Miss  Caroline  Carpenter,  who  was  to  re- 
main a  devoted  colleague  and  a  great  inspiration 
both  as  teacher  and  friend  to  Lasell,  until  her 
death  in  1907,  and  Miss  Chamberlayne,  who 
stayed  only  a  short  time,  and  then  opened  her 
own  school  in  Boston.  Within  five  years  Dr. 
Bragdon  had  not  only  cleared  the  school  debt, 
but  was  able  to  buy  the  controlling  interest  so 
that  he  could  work  unhampered  along  the  path 
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that  he  had  set  out  for  Lasell.  It  became  the 
object  of  his  creation  and  the  principles  that 
he  laid  down  then  still  remain,  even  though 
naturally  enough,  many  material  changes  have 
occurred.  And  no  man  was  more  willing  to 
change  details  if  it  helped  to  enrich  the  basic 
idea.    That  was  the  artist  in  him. 

What  was  this  basic  idea  ?  As  Dr.  Bragdon 
saw  it  and  as  many  other  great  souls  have 
seen  it,  it  was  to  find  the  way  to  an  abundant 
life.  He  strained  every  nerve  to  place  in  the 
way  of  the  students  who  came  to  the  school 
the  means  of  finding  it.  For  instance,  women 
had  only  lately  won  certain  rights  in  the  edu- 
cational field.  But  should  a  woman  have  ex- 
actly the  same  type  of  education  as  a  man? 
By  no  means.  By  and  large  a  woman  was  ex- 
pected to  lead  in  the  direction  of  home-keeping. 
Was  it  not  sufficient  then  that  she  learn  how  to 
cook  and  sew  ?  Again  the  answer  was  no.  To 
be  sure  a  woman  should  know  how  to  cook  and 
sew  but  she  had  other  duties  to  perform  in 
the  home.  Therefore,  to  the  course  in  cooking 
and  sewing  was  added  that  of  Applied  House- 
keeping. Lasell  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the 
whole  field  of  Domestic  Science.  Mrs.  Brag- 
don herself  taught  the  first  cooking  classes,  so 
new  was  the  idea  and  so  violently  opposed. 
It  took  courage  to  fly  in  the  face  of  opposition, 
especially  since  the  school  had  but  recently  got 
on  its  feet,  so  to  speak.  Today  all  schools  and 
colleges  that  have  courses  in  househould  eco- 
nomics have  adopted  the  ideas  first  started  at 
Lasell.  To  know  how  to  plan  menus,  how  to 
manage  servants  and  how  to  entertain  guests 
were  considered  as  essential  as  the  skill  in  cook- 
ing a  meal. 

If  a  home-keeper  was  going  to  experience  an 
abundant  life  she  must  possess  a  healthy  body. 
Dr.  Bragdon  insisted  that  every  girl  should  take 
regular  gymnasium  work.  In  order  that  every 
girl  should  go  out  every  day,  a  forty-minute 
walking  period  was  instituted  during  which 
time  no  one  remained  in  the  buildings.  Rain 
or  shine,  hail  or  sleet,  walk  we  must.  Many 
of  us  recall  dear  Miss  Nutt  standing  by  the 
front  door  on  a  snowy  or  rainy  day  to  see  if 
rubbers  were  on  everyone's  feet.     Today  we 


hear  much  about  correct  posture.  Dr.  Brag- 
don recognized  it  as  far  back  as  The  Gay 
Nineties  in  the  days  of  waspish  waists  and 
started  military  drill.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
pride  to  have  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
bear  witness  to  the  graceful,  erect  carriage  of 
a  Lasell  girl. 

Realizing  that  many  a  young  woman  is  ruined 
by  self-consciousness,  Dr.  Bragdon  brought  to 
the  school  Mrs.  Blanche  Martin  who  was  head 
of  the  Expression  department  for  many  years 
at  Lasell.  The  subject  was  made  compulsory 
for  one  year  for  every  student.  Some  of  us 
had  to  pound  dictionaries  but  later  saw  that  it 
was  all  to  a  good  purpose.  We  were  taught  to 
walk  properly,  to  go  up  and  downstairs  with 
grace  and  above  all  to  work  through  our  spirits. 
These  things  are  commonly  taught  today  but 
it  took  a  man  with  Dr.  Bragdon's  genius  to  be 
able  to  see  so  far  ahead. 

In  the  same  way  he  brought  as  preceptress, 
Miss  Potter,  a  woman  of  charm,  wide  sympa- 
thies and  extensive  travelling  experience.  He 
felt  it  necessary  that  students  should  come 
under  the  social  influence  of  such  a  personality. 
And  we  her  doves,  white  or  grey,  little  or  big, 
thin  or  fat  have  flapped  our  wings  in  gratitude 
to  his  intuition. 

Today  the  word  culture  is  flung  about,  and 
however  much  we  may  laugh  at  it,  deep  down 
in  our  hearts  we  wish  to  possess  some,  at 
least,  of  its  attributes.  Knowing  that  the  av- 
erage student  was  too  immature  to  appreciate 
art  or  even  to  realize  that  it  should  be  a  part 
of  her  education,  Dr.  Bragdon  made  the  his- 
tory of  art  course  compulsory  in  the  Senior 
year.  It  was  in  the  days  before  there  was  free 
admission  to  museums,  but  each  student  in  the 
course  had  a  ticket  to  the  old  museum  in  Cop- 
ley Square  to  which  she  was  admitted  without 
charge.  In  the  heart  of  many  a  student  was 
born  an  appreciation  of  art  which  developed 
into  a  great  source  of  joy  for  her  in  later  life. 
We  were  surrounded  with  beautiful  paintings 
and  today  that  same  standard  has  been  main- 
tained so  that  our  collection  of  pictures  is  a 
matter  of  great  pride. 

These  features  are  especially  mentioned  be- 
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cause  they  were  matters  of  distinction  and  were  in  our  street  cars,  "Please  be  near  the  door  at 

noteworthy  in  establishing  a  reputation  for  the  your  stop."     No  Lasell  girl  could  ever  be  an 

school   from  coast  to  coast.     They   were  the  "end-seat  hog."     Scores  of  little  social  habits 

objective  material  used.     But  every  artist  also  were   learned   in   his   company   for   he   felt   it 

shows  in  his  work  a  subjective  quality ;  that  is,  incumbent  upon  himself  to  so  teach  us. 

the  injection  of   his  own  personality  into  his  His  pet  project  at  Lasell  was  happily  enough 

work,  the  sort  of  thing  which  distinguishes  his  the    Leaves.      His    signature,    C.C.B.,    was    a 

work  from  that  of  another.     Dr.  Bragdon  did  familiar  one  as  he  wrote  his  monthly  letter  for 

this  in  a  remarkable  way  by  getting  personally  the  magazine.     He  himself   would   preside  at 

acquainted  with  each  girl  in  the  school.  subscriber's  meetings  and  his  slogan  was,  "Sub- 

Every   afternoon   at   2.20,   the  time   of   the  scribe  for  the  Leaves,"  whether  at  school,  club 

walking   period,    old    Nigger    and    the    surrey  or  alumnae  meeting.     It  will  seem  as  though 

would  appear  at  the   front  door  of   Bragdon  even   in   heaven   when   Dr.    Bragdon   meets   a 

Hall.    Three  different  students  every  day  were  Lasell  girl  he  will  ask  her,  "Did  you  subscribe 

invited  to  go  driving  with  Dr.  Bragdon,  return-  to  the  Leaves?"    It  was  through  his  inspiration 

ing  to  the  school  usually  two  hours  later.     It  that  the  magazine  was  started  and  to  it  he  gave 

gave  to  a  busy  man  a  time  of  relaxation  and  a  whole-hearted  devotion. 

also   enabled   him   to  know   every  girl   in  the  But  the  real  greatness  of  his  soul  and  genius 

school,  not  only  by  name  but  personality  and  was  most  evident  in  his  willingness  to  subordi- 

her   home   town.      We   marvelled   at    his   gift  nate  his  personal   feelings  towards  person  or 

of  memory.     On  birthdays  every  girl  was  de-  thing  in  the   interests   of   the   greater   or   the 

lighted  with  the  chocolates  she  received  in  a  whole.     Thus,  even  if  a  member  of  his  staff 

blue  box  with  "Congratulations,  Lasell"  printed  did  not  agree  with  him  personally,  nay,  even 

in   Dr.   Bragdon's   handwriting   on   the   cover,  for  whom  he  might  have  had  a  feeling  of  an- 

He  knew  that  on  birthdays  a  student  might  tagonism,  yet  if  he  felt  that  she  was  good  for 

feel  especially  far  away  from  home  and  there-  the   students   and   so    for   the   school,   he   was 

fore  get  homesick.     This   little  attention   was  willing    to    suppress    his    personal    feelings    in 

heart-warming.    Lasell  clubs  were  organized  all  regard  to  her. 

over  the  country  and  Dr.  Bragdon's  energetic  And  a  day  came  when,  like  Elijah,  he  felt 

and    friendly   presence   was   always   the   most  that  he  must  pass  on  his  mantle  to  another, 

welcome  feature.     Whenever  he  went  on  busi-  For  ten  years  had  worked  at  his  side  as  teacher 

ness  to  a  city  he  would  take  a  list  of  names  of  and  later  as  vice-principal,  a  young  scientist, 

former  students  and   call  on  them  personally  Who  was  to  take  care  of  the  masterpiece  he 

or    by   telephone.      Occasionally    he    took    the  had  created  ?    He  elected  to  drop  his  mantle  on 

trouble  to  detour  in  order  to  see  more  of  his  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  Winslow,  who  has  carried 

girls.    Thus  the  graduates  of  pre-Bragdon  days  on  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  abundant  life 

felt  as  warmly  attached  to  him  as  did  those  of  at  Lasell  for  twenty-four  years  and  we  hope 

his  own  regime.  for  many  more.    It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 

Many  of  us  remember  the  little  side-lectures  our  school  impresses  strangers,  be  they  parents, 

or    social    ideas    that    were    implanted    in    us  students    or    teachers    with    a    feeling    of    at- 

through  our  informal  contacts  with  Dr.  Brag-  homeness.    It  was  born  of  a  great  love  and  has 

don.      For  example,   to  this   day   most   of    us  been  nurtured  in  the  same  way  and  therefore 

cannot  leave  our  seats  in  train  or  car  until  it  has  made  itself  felt. 

stops  because  of  the  familiar  statement,  "A  And  what  of  the  failures?  There  was  no 
Lasell  girl  always  remains  seated  until  the  train  one  quicker  to  admit  them  than  was  Dr.  Brag- 
stops."  We  wonder  what  C.  C.  B.,  as  we  affec-  don  himself.  Every  individual  makes  mistakes 
tionately  called  him,  would  say  to  the  poster  but  it  is  only  the  great  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
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knowledge  them.  It  often  took  a  Macbethian 
courage  to  remedy  them  but  it  was  always  done. 
The  ways  of  an  administrator  are  hard.  He 
must  do  things  which  to  the  individual  seem 
unreasonable.  He  must  give  judicial  considera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  decision.  He  can  never 
be  uniform  in  dealing  out  penalty  or  award. 
It  is  inevitable  that  he  be  misunderstood,  mis- 
interpreted and  misjudged.  Dr.  Bragdon,  be- 
cause he  was  a  philosopher,  saw  that  it  must 
be  so  but  that  he  must  not  deviate  from  his 
course  on  account  of  personal  injury. 

In  the  passing  from  earth  of  Dr.  Bragdon 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  we  think  especially  of 
a  great  artistic  genius  and  of  a  courageous 
spirit  who  so  desired  the  abundant  life,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  others,  that  we  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  praise  than  Browning 
gave  to  a  musician  when  he  said : 
"But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will 

that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them  and,  lo, 

they  are — 
And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed 

to  man, 
That  out  of  these  sounds  be  frame,  not  a  fourth 

sound,  but  a  star." 

Constance  E.  Blackstock,  '09. 


TRIBUTES  TO  DR.  BRAGDON 

I  am  sending  these  few  lines  to  the  Leaves 
in  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  splendid 
Dr.  Bragdon.  I  know  that  the  old  girls  will 
always  remember  him  as  I  remember  him — a 
great  teacher,  energetic,  keen  and  wise,  with 
a  fine  understanding  of  and  interest  in  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  each  and  every  pupil  at 
Lasell.  Not  only  that  every  girl  made  good  in 
her  studies,  but  that  she  was  living  up  to  the 
very  best  that  was  in  her  was  his  ideal ;  every 
teacher  was  constantly  urged  by  him  to  look 
to  it  that  the  best  and  finest  was  cherished  and 
developed  in  her  pupils.  He  knew  somewhat 
of  their  parents,  their  ideals  and  the  home  life 
of  each  student,  and  could  not  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  each  pupil  had 
she  been  his  own  daughter.     He  had  a  large 


outlook  upon  life  and  his  ambition  was  not 
only  to  send  forth  a  fine  graduate  but  a  girl 
who  would  make  good  as  she  faced  the  outside 
world.  Lasell  has  succeeded  and  is  succeeding 
today  because  Dr.  Winslow,  a  close  and  long 
associate  of  Dr.  Bragdon,  took  over  the  school. 
With  a  different  temperament  and  personality 
than  that  of  Dr.  Bragdon,  President  Winslow 
has  incorporated  and  carried  out,  along  with  his 
own  advanced  ideas  of  education,  the  sterling 
principles  of  teaching  of  Dr.  Bragdon.  Dear 
Lasell  and  dear  Lasell  girls,  to  whom  I  gave 
the  best  twenty-seven  years  of  my  life  in  loving 
service  as  a  teacher  at  Lasell,  let  us  now  join 
hands  in  loving  tribute  to  a  great  friend  and  a 
great  teacher,  Dr.  Charles  Cushman  Bragdon, 
and  let  us  make  the  bond  of  love  and  loyalty 
to  our  Lasell  stronger  and  surer  than  ever. 

Blanche  C.  Martin 

We  have  all  been  given  two  beautiful  gifts — 
one  is  friendship ;  the  other,  memory.  We  can 
forget  long  separations,  and  sad  infirmities 
which  often  afflict  old  age,  but  such  things  can- 
not obliterate  the  young  as  we  knew  them. 

Charles  C.  Bragdon  came  from  the  West  to 
act  as  Principal  of  Lasell  as  a  young  man,  and 
because  so  few  years  separated  him  from  many 
of  the  young  women  then  in  the  Seminary,  he 
seemed  more  like  an  understanding  comrade. 

He  had  vital  personality,  and  came  full  of 
new  and  untried  plans  and  ideas,  which  soon 
revolutionized  the  school. 

By  nature  impetuous,  quick  in  speech,  in 
decisions  and  movement,  he  was  a  most  dy- 
namic individual.  He  usually  conducted  the 
Chapel  exercises,  where  his  direct  words  in  de- 
veloping the  scripture  read,  his  simple  faith  and 
love  of  spiritual  things,  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  most  of  the  students. 

Surely  a  man  of  high  ideals,  generous  and 
kind,  an  abiding  friend  and  a  white  Soul,  was 
called  Home  this  past  summer. 

Annie  Kendig  Peirce,  '80 
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SACRIFICE 

Over  the  vast  theater  hovered  an  expectant 
quiet,  and  as  the  tall,  good-looking  young  man 
walked  from  the  wings,  there  was  a  burst  of 
applause  which  shook  the  walls,  for  this  was 
Eric  Stevenson — the  Master. 

Again  the  hush  as  he  raised  the  violin  to 
his  chin.  Pulling  the  bow  lightly  across  the 
strings  he  produced  a  deep  melodious  tone, 
followed  by  others  so  sweet  that  they  seemed 
to  sob  their  story  out  across  the  audience  to 
the  world  beyond.  It  was  a  plaintive  lullaby 
from  his  own  country  and  as  he  finished  on  a 
clear  high  note,  there  were  a  few  seconds  of 
silence  before  the  thunderous  applause  began. 

He  smiled,  his  boyish  eyes  lighting,  bowed 
stiffly  from  his  hips,  and  then  looked  up  into 
the  foremost  box  of  the  hall,  at  a  girl,  with 
finely  cut  features,  her  golden  hair  pulled 
tightly  back,  and  then  brought  forward  in  a 
braid  around  her  classic  head.  In  her  black 
dress  she  looked  unbelievably  beautiful  as  she 
smiled  back  at  the  young  violinist  on  the  stage. 

Again  the  hushed  waiting  as  the  boy  began 
his  second  offering ;  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
eyes  half  closed,  playing  an  ancient  love  song, 
so  alluring,  so  inspiring,  that  he  might  well 
have  been  a  cavalier  playing  beneath  the  win- 
dow of  his  lady  love.  His  body  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  time  to  the  throbbing 
notes,  he  sank  into  the  oblivion  in  which  a  true 
artist  plays,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  His 
hands,  white — perfect  as  a  woman's,  flashed 
supplely  over  the  strings,  making  the  notes 
in  turn,  soar  into  the  air,  or  become  depress- 
ingly  mournful,  in  a  heavy  minor  key.  It  was 
whispered  about  the  audience  that  those  hands 
were  fabulously  insured !  Upon  finishing  the 
piece  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  glanced  at  them 
anxiously  for  a  moment  before  acknowledging 
the  applause. 

He  walked  gracefully  to  the  end  of  the 
stage,  bowed  again,  and  returned  to  his  dress- 
ing room. 

Later  that  evening  he  was  to  meet  his  fiancee 
at  a  reception  she  was  giving  in  his  honor.  He 
rarely  attended  them,  but  this  evening  was  to  be 


an  exception.  In  the  dressing  room  his  valet 
deftly  and  thoroughly  massaged  his  hands  be- 
fore he  left.  Eric  held  them  up  in  front  of 
him — the  long  tapering  fingers,  well  cared  for, 
groomed  to  the  highest  degree  as  was  required 
in  his  profession.  Suddenly  dropping  them  in 
a  fit  of  anger  he  despised  himself  for  having  to 
use  them  to  earn  his  livelihood. 

But  then  he  sank  back  discouraged,  knowing 
that  his  fragile  hands  contained  the  coveted 
power  of  all  mankind — that  men  with  twenty 
times  his  power  envied  him,  and  he  despised 
them  for  a  moment,  too. 

"Sir,"  the  valet  ventured  from  the  doorway, 
"Your  car  has  been  waiting  sometime." 

"All  right,  Charles,  I'm  coming." 

Eric  walked  through  the  admiring  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  stage  door,  and  climbed 
into  the  limousine  awaiting  him. 

"Gee,  ain't  he  swell  ?"  whispered  one  awed 
shop  girl  to  another. 

"Yeah,  ain't  he  though?"  came  the  answer 
followed  by  a  long  sigh. 

— And  the  man  in  the  car  despised  them  for 
not  seeing  him  as  he  truly  was,  afraid  to  face 
life  unarmed  with  his  gift  for  music. 

He  pulled  on  the  heavy  gloves  which  kept 
his  agile  fingers  from  stiffening  in  the  cold,  and 
sank  back  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  car. 
Lighting  a  cigarette  he  looked  forward  to  the 
evening  ahead  without  much  anticipation.  He 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  play  the  part  of  the 
lover  and  appear  to  be  very  much  in  love  with 
Ann.  He  probably  would  be  expected  to  re- 
main near  her  all  evening,  and  he  dreaded  the 
idea.  He  and  Ann  understood  each  other  well, 
and  they  realized  that  in  a  marriage  both  could 
offer  the  other  numerous  advantages.  He  re- 
spected Ann  as  she  respected  him,  and  although 
their  admiration  for  each  other  was  very  great, 
they  were  not  in  love,  but  their  friends  knew 
nothing  of  this,  so  he  resigned  himself  to  an 
evening  of  boredom. 

As  the  car  reached  its  destination  he  pulled 
off  the  gloves  and  slipped  on  some  lighter  ones, 
as  he  had  no  desire  to  let  his  friends  know  the 
extreme  care  which  he  took  of  his  hands. 
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The  door  to  the  big  old  family  mansion  was 
opened  by  the  butler,— who  took  his  coat.  Eric 
smoothed  his  hair  and  turning  to  the  door  saw 
Ann,  a  lovely  picture  in  its  framework.  His 
face  lit  in  appreciation  of  her  beauty,  but  the 
guests  who  saw  thought  it  was  his  joy  in 
being  with  her.  The  older  people  watching 
them  as  they  walked  across  the  floor,  his  head 
bent  a  little  to  catch  what  she  was  saying, 
thought  what  a  perfect  couple  they  made,  and 
regretted  their  lost  youth ! 

As  they  danced  Ann  said,  "Sometimes  when 
you  play  as  beautifully  as  you  did  tonight,  I 
think  if  I  weren't  so  sensible  that  I  might  fall 
in  love  with  you  !" 

"And  I  thank  heaven  you  are,  for  if  you  did, 
and  1  were  to  love  you,  I'm  sure  I  should  ne- 
glect my  music  entirely.  I'd  only  have  time 
for  you." 

Ann's  laugh  came — low,  melodious — "We 
sound  like  two  sillies.  Just  as  if  we  weren't 
going  to  be  married." 

He  drew  her  closer  in  the  sheer  ectasy  of 
dancing  as  they  glided  smoothly  over  the  pol- 
ished floor.  They  danced  beautifully  together, 
but  as  he  realized  that  people  were  watching 
them,  he  guided  her  over  into  a  secluded  corner. 

"You  know,  Ann,  it's  going  to  be  great, 
showing  you  my  home  over  there,  and  roaming 
with  you  through  places  where  I  used  to  play 
when  I  was  a  boy.  You're  going  to  love  it, 
just  as  I  do,  and  it  will  be  so  much  easier  be- 
cause we're  not  in  love, — We'll  be  able  to  see 
other  things  besides  ourselves.  If  we  were 
in  love  we'd  be  whispering  silly  nonsense,  and 
missing  everything." 

Her  next  partner  claimed  her,  so  excusing 
himself  he  strolled  out  upon  the  porch.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  filled  with  countless  stars, 
and  he  leaned  back  to  enjoy  the  full  splendor 
of  the  night. 

Overheated  when  he  had  gone  to  the  porch 
it  was  some  time  before  he  realized  how  in- 
tense the  cold  was.  Fearing  to  injure  his 
hands  from  their  exposure  to  the  cold  he  went 
back  into  the  house,  but  not  the  ballroom. 
There  was  a  library  with  a  rare  collection  of 


first  editions  into  which  he  wandered;  his  at- 
tention being  so  absorbed  in  them  that  he  did 
not  notice  the  cries  and  noises  which  now 
reached  his  ears. 

He  went  quickly  to  the  hall  and  found  it 
filled  with  smoke.  One  of  the  guests  hurrying 
by  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  insisting,  "Come  on 
man,  don't  wait,  you'll  be  burned  alive."  As 
they  reached  the  outside  they  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Not  seeing  Ann  he  decided  that  she 
must  have  gone  into  a  neighboring  house,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  beside  him  say.  "Have  you 
seen  Ann?  She  isn't  here  anywhere."  Some- 
one called  excitedly  that  they  had  heard  her 
say  she  was  going  up  to  the  third  floor  for  her 
mother's  pearls.  "She's  probably  trapped 
there." 

Instantly  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Eric,  her 
fiance.  For  a  few  moments  he  didn't  realize 
the  true  significance  of  their  glances,  and  then 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  they  expected  him 
to  rush  into  the  house  and  save  her,  as  any 
young  man  in  love  would  do.  He  remained 
immobile,  utterly  unmoved.  Why  it  was  absurd 
that  they  should  think  of  him  as  the  dashing 
hero!  She  was  nothing  to  him,  and  suppose 
his  hands  were  burned  in  the  attempt. 

"Oh  God  !  I  can't  do  that.  They've  no  right 
to  expect  that  of  me." 

His  friend  beside  him  asked  quietly,  "Which 
of  us  shall  it  be?" 

In  a  daze  he  answered  "I'll  go, — I'll  go."  He 
looked  at  all  of  the  smoke  pouring  out  through 
the  windows  and  going  through  the  door  he 
thought  "This  isn't  possible — I  can't  be  doing 
this." 

Instinctively  he  kept  his  hands  shielded  from 
the  burning  walls.  He  stumbled  a  little  on  his 
way  up  the  stairs,  and  peering  through  the 
smoke  saw  that  Ann  lay  at  his  feet.  He  picked 
her  up  as  he  would  have  a  child,  and  stagger- 
ing through  the  door  surrendered  her  to  the 
arms   of   her   waiting   friends. 

He  started  to  leave  when  a  voice  called 
sharply  "Look  out,  the  wall  is  falling."  Throw- 
ing a  single  glance  backward  he  ran  a  few 
paces,    his    hands    outstretched    before    him, — 
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blindly  seeking  salvation.  i\  sickening  blow 
on  the  back,  and  a  blinding  pain  flashed  across 
his  brain,  red  flames  danced  before  his  face, 
and  then  he  passed  into  blessed  oblivion. 

He  regained  consciousness  in  a  darkened 
room  which  was  strange  to  him. 

A  man  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  mur- 
mured to  the  nurse,  "Poor  fellow,  better  give 
him  another  shot  of  morphine  in  half  an  hour. 
It  is  too  bad  the  dust  and  smoke  ruined  his 
lungs.  He  can't  last  twelve  hours  more  any- 
way." The  door  closed  softly.  Dimly  Eric 
wondered  about  whom  they  were  speaking  and 
felt  sorry  for  him. 

He  struggled  to  sit  up.  He  felt  almost 
powerless.  "I  must  wake  up.  I  must  get  up 
and  I'll  have  time  to  finish  that  number  before 
the  concert  tonight.  He  struggled  tO'  rise  again. 
Slowly  the  knowledge  came  to  him  that  he  was 
the  poor  fellow.  He,  with  only  twelve  hours 
to  live.     Again  and  again  he  fought. 

"Oh  God,  I'm  too  young  to  die.  I  can't  die, 
it's  not  fair."    And  he  fell  back  exhausted. 

The  nurse  came  quietly  into  the  room  with 
the  hypodermic  needle. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  need  that,  the  pain  isn't 
great.  Could  you  get  me  my  violin,  and  please 
put  up  the  shades." 

The  warm  sunshine  came  streaming  in,  and 
across  the  snow-covered  fields  an  old  man 
stooped  over  and  gathered  bits  of  wood  with 
his  hands. 

Suddenly  he  remembered — his  hands — were 
they  gone  too?  He  held  them  in  front  of  his 
eyes,  flexing  the  long,  tapering  fingers.  Un- 
scarred — not  mangled  as  he  had  supposed  them. 

He  began  to  laugh,  at  first  softly  to  himself, 
then  louder  and  louder,  until  his  breath  came 
in  great  sobs.  How  funny — how  ironic — that 
his  hands  had  been  spared. 

The  door  opened  and  Ann  stood  there — wait- 
ing. Eric  turned  his  head  and  said,  "Stand 
there  just  a  minute,  Ann,  I'd  like  to  remember 
you  as  you  are  now." 

"Don't  say  that,  Eric,  you're  going  to  be  all 
right  in  a  few  days." 

"No,  Ann.  We  both  know  this  is  "Goodbye." 


We  might  as  well  face  this,  as  we've  faced 
everything  else,  but  it  will  be  much  easier  if 
you'll  go  outside  until  ..."  Then  seeing  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  he  said,  "Please  don't  cry, 
Ann,  it  won't  help  any.  I  want  to  remember 
you,  gay  and  happy,  as  you've  always  been. 
Ann,  smile  just  once.  That's  it.  Chin  up. 
Now,  about  face,  March."  His  hands  closed 
spasmodically  as  he  realized  that  this  was  the 
last  time  he'd  ever  see  her,  but  he  thought  a  bit 
ruefully  to  himself,  "So  far,  so  good,  Eric,  but 
you  must  be  the  artist  to  the  end.'  ' 

As  she  reached  the  door  he  said  with  an 
attempt  at  gayety,  "You  know,  Ann,  I'm  not 
the  only  frog  in  the  pond.  I  hope  you'll  be 
happy  with  someone  else." 

"That's  right,  Eric,  I'll  try,"  but  her  laughter 
sounded  forced. 

Going  through  the  door,  she  seemed  as  if  she 
were  life  itself,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to  stop 
her,  but  then  resolutely  throwing  back  his  head, 
said  softly,  "Cheerio,  Ann,"  and  the  broken  an- 
swer came  back  as  the  door  closed,  "Cheerio, 
Eric." 

Tenderly  he  tucked  his  violin  under  his  chin. 
He  began  to  play  softly  ;  then  the  theme  grad- 
ually rose,  leaping,  sparkling,  dying  away  into 
the  soft  minor  chords  of  a  being  devoid  of  all 
hope.     This,  his  last — his  farewell  to  life! 

Ann,  waiting  in  the  hall  outside,  had  heard 
the  long  laughter.  Now  she  heard  the  beau- 
tiful piece — its  theme  of  life,  then  a  harsh, 
wracking  cough,  and  at  last  .  .  .  silence  .  .  . 

She  turned  and  walked  softly  down  the  corri- 
dor, and  as  two  large  tears  rolled  unnoticed 
down  her  cheeks,  she  thought,  "I'm  glad  he 
didn't  know." 

Margaret  Magaw,  ex  '32 
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SOUTHERN  BEAUTY 

Moss  clinging  to  the  shoulders  of  trees, 

As  fragile   and  lace-like   as  a  shawl, 

Yet  scarcely  moving,  through  a  misty  atmosphere, 

Pale  yellow  light! 

A  moon  gropes  her  way  slowly, 

Among  enveloping  shrouds  of  darkness, 

Far  away,  a  melancholy  song  breaks  the  stillness, 

Then— once  more  all  is  silent 

And  the  moon  climbs  on  to  higher  heavens. 

Jane  Spear,  '33. 


TRIOLET  FOR  TREE-TOADS 

They   chorus   thickly   through    the   heat 
A   wavering   shrill   of   little   bells, 

Thin  silver  music,  fragile,  fleet; 
They  chorus  thickly  through  the  heat— 
The  darkness  filled  with  piercing,  sweet 

Refrains  the  sober  daylight  quells; 
They  chorus  thickly  through  the  heat 

A  wavering  shrill  of  little  bells. 

Norma  Keller,  '31. 


"WHAT  IF  I  HAD  BEEN  BORN  A 
BLACK  CHILD—" 

They  met  quite  accidentally,  and  yet  some 
might  say  by  the  strange  hand  of  fate,  one 
evening  in  June.  It  was  just  at  dusk  and  many 
people  had  strolled  to  the  Public  Gardens  for 
an  hour  or  so  of  solitude  and  quiet  repose.  He, 
unaware  of  the  girl  beside  him,  was  reading 
his  evening  paper,  while  she  with  her  eyes 
closed  was  having  a  moment's  relaxation  after 
the  long  day.  As  she  opened  her  eyes  her 
glance  fell  on  the  man's  newspaper  and  she 
was  struck  by  the  headlines,  "Noted  Negro 
Singer  Excluded  From  Fashionable  Florida 
Hotel."  Fascinated  by  these  words,  she  leaned 
closer  trying  to  read  what  followed.  The  man, 
arrested  by  the  girl's  eager  glance,  rose  saying, 

"Would  you  care  to  see  this  paper?"  She 
was  a  bit  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  but  as 
she  looked  up  into  the  man's  face,  her  look  of 
confusion  turned  to  one  of  recognition.  Where 
had  she  seen  this  man  before?  Indian-like  in 
appearance,  he  was,  with  dark  skin,  high  cheek 


bones,  straight  nose,  and  fine,  sensitive  mouth. 
All  these  characteristics  were  familiar  to  her. 
and  then  she  realized — 

"Were  you  educated  at  Hampton  Institute?" 
She  asked,  with  an  eager  look  on  her  face. 

"Yes.  Why?"  He  answered,  wondering 
what  connection  this  beautiful  girl  with  the 
fair  skin  and  dark  eyes  could  have  with  Hamp- 
ton. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "that  we  were  there  at 
the  same  time — about  two  years  ago,  wasn't 
it — in  nineteen  twenty-seven?" 

"Yes,"  the  man  replied,  "I  was  there  at  that 
time,  but  you — what  were  you  doing  there, 
teaching  ?" 

"No,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  was  a  student 
there."  Then  it  came  over  him  that  she  was  a 
mulatto  who  would  always  be  taken  for  other 
than  what  she  was. 

"I,  too,"  he  said,  "am  colored." 

Thus  we  have  the  meeting  of  Evan  Mons 
and  Georgianna  Blake  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  a  week  later  Evan  was  present  at  a  piano 
recital  given  by  Georgianna  at  Jordan  Hall. 
Her  two  years  of  study  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  had  not  been  in  vain ;  her  con- 
cert was  a  great  success  and  she  played  with 
the  ease  and  grace  of  an  accomplished  artist. 

At  Evan's  graduation  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  they  were  married ;  and 
with  the  trusting  hope  of  two  young  people 
desperately  in  love  they  left  for  a  small  town 
in  North  Carolina  where  Evan  would  practice 
medicine. 

^  >h  ^  >k 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day  and  as  Evan  sat  on 
the  porch  of  their  somewhat  run-down  house, 
he  was  thinking  seriously  of  the  conversation 
he  had  had  with  his  wife  that  morning.  They 
had  lived  down  there  for  nearly  a  year  now 
among  the  colored  people  and  he  had  had  al- 
most no  practice  at  all.  Only  the  other  morn- 
ing he  had  overheard  a  conversation  between 
two  colored  men  about  that  "poor  white  trash 
of  a  doctor."  Georgianna  was  right ;  they  could 
not  go  on  living  in  this  way  and  then  too,  they 
had  Di  to  think  of.     Diana  was  now  a  month 
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old  and  as  beautiful  a  baby  as  one  could  im- 
agine— very  fair  skin,  blue  eyes  and  that  lovely 
coppery  golden  hair  that  looked  as  though  the 
sun  was  shimmering  on  it  all  the  time.  As  he 
thought  of  Di  he  realized  how  unfair  it  would 
be  to  bring  their  beautiful  child  up  in  an  en- 
vironment such  as  they  now  lived  in.  He 
reached  for  the  daily  paper  and  reread  the 
article  which  had  attracted  his  attention  before, 
''Negro  Passes  For  White  in  New  York." 
Laying  aside  the  paper,  he  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, asking  himself  if  this  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  It  would  be  a  solution  to  all  their  prob- 
lems, and  they  could  perhaps  begin  to  live  a 
happy  and  respectable  life.  Other  people  had 
passed  the  color  line,  why  not  they? 

^  >K  ^  ^ 

Diana  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  attending  the 
Lincoln  School  in  New  York.  Evan,  when 
he  had  come  to  New  York  twelve  years  before, 
had  taken  post  graduate  courses  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  specializing  in 
the  eye,  ear,  and  throat,  and  because  of  his 
eagerness  to  attain  success  was  now  a  promi- 
nent surgeon  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Diana  was  very  much  loved  at  school.  Her 
unusual  beauty  and  gracious  manner  combined 
with  her  remarkable  talent  for  writing  poetry 
made  her  the  most  popular  girl  in  her  group. 

Inspired  by  a  previous  discussion  in  class, 
Diana  one  day  wrote  an  extraordinary  bit  of 
poetry.  It  seemed  to  come  straight  from  her 
heart  and  showed  an  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling  toward  the  black  race.  She 
called  it,  "What  If  I  Had  Been  Born  A  Little 
Black  Girl—" 

It  was  featured  in  the  school  magazine,  and 
Di,  being  a  rather  unassuming  child  about  her 
amazing  talent,  took  the  magazine  home  and 
carelessly  laid  it  on  the  table.  Her  mother, 
coming  across  it  a  few  days  later,  was  startled 
to  the  point  of  tears  when  she  saw  the  poem. 
Had  she  and  Evan  done  the  right  thing  in  not 
sharing  their  secret  with  their  child  ? 

"Evan,"  said  Georgi  to  her  husband  that 
evening,  "should  we  have  told  Diana?" 

"No,"  Evan  replied,  "I  think  we  have  done 


the  right  thing — not  telling  her.  Poor  child, 
she  is  not  old  enough  to  understand.  We  will 
tell  her  the  night  she  graduates  from  high 
school ;  by  that  time  she  will  be  of  an  under- 
standing age  and  will  realize  the  situation." 

And  so  the  years  went  by  and  the  night  of 
Diana's  graduation  approached.  It  was  to  be 
a  gala  event  in  the  Mons  family — not  only  be- 
cause Diana  was  graduating  with  such  high 
honors  but  also  because  Evan  and  Georgi  were 
going  to  share  their  secret  with  their  beloved 
Diana.  How  beautiful  she  was !  The  fair  skin 
of  her  mother,  large  blue  eyes,  a  little  turned-up 
nose,  and  a  full  perfect  mouth.  Theirs — this 
child  of  beauty  and  tonight  she  was  graduating 
from  high  school,  valedictorian  of  her  class. 

As  Di  and  Jim  Barry  danced  by  Evan  and 
Georgi  at  the  party  after  the  graduation  exer- 
cises, they  realized  for  the  first  time  that  their 
daughter  was  in  love,  beautifully  and  hope- 
lessly so.  They  knew  that  Diana  had  been 
seeing  much  of  this  Jim  Barry,  but  they  had 
never  conceived  of  their  falling  in  love.  How 
could  they  tell  her  now  when  she  was  so  bliss- 
fully happy  ?  It  would  not  be  fair  to  snatch 
her  happiness  away  from  her  just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  grasp  it.  No !  They  would  not 
take  the  chance — 

"Let's  sit  this  one  out,"  said  Jim  to  Di,  "I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,"  and  taking  her 
arm  he  led  her  out  to  the  terrace  beyond  the 
garden. 

"Di,"  he  said,  "you  were  perfectly  wonder- 
ful tonight,  and  when  you  read  that  poem  you 
wrote  "What  If  I  Had  Been  Born  a  Black 
Child,"  I  was  so  terribly  proud  of  you.  You 
have  not  done  anything  more  superb.  Di,  dear, 
you  must  have  known  all  along  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  now — -I  know  we're  young, 
but  I  love  you  and  want  you  some  day  to  be 
my  wife." 

"Oh,  Jim,"  she  breathed,  "you  have  made  me 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world — but  we  must 
wait.  Mother  and  Father  you  know  want  me 
to  graduate  from  Wellesley  and  go  to  Europe 
for  a  year.  But  after  that  if  you  still  want 
me—" 
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"If  I  still  want  you— you  darling  child,  I'll 
always  want  you  for  the  rest  of  my  natural 

life." 

As  time  went  by  and  the  day  of  Commence- 
ment at  Wellesley  drew  near,  Diana  and  her 
roommate,  Jean,  decided  to  invite  their  parents 
to  tea  in  their  suite  after  the  exercises.  As 
Jean's  grandmother  came  in,  Di  looked  at  her 
with  rather  a  wistful  look  and  said — 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  my  grandmother  were  here 
to  see  me  graduate  from  college." 

"My  dear,"  said  Jean's  grandmother,  "I  am 
sure  that  she  is  looking  down  upon  you  from 
heaven  and  is  very  proud  of  you.  And  you, 
my  dear,  should  be  very  proud  that  a  poem 
you  wrote  so  long  ago  should  be  set  to  music 
and  how  beautifully  you  sang  it  today — it 
seemed  to  come  from  deep  in  your  heart." 

As  Georgi  heard  these  words  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and  Di,  turning  saw  her. 

"Mother — what  is  it?  What  is  troubling 
you?" 

"Nothing,  nothing,  my  child.  My  tears  are 
tears  of  happiness,  Di — happiness  because  of 
your  great  success  at  college." 

Later  when  Georgi  and  Evan  were  alone  in 
Diana's  sitting  room  waiting  for  Diana  to  fin- 
ish packing  in  her  bedroom,  Georgi  said,  "Evan, 
it  would  have  been  disastrous  to  have  disclosed 
our  secret  to  her." 

"Are  you  sure,"  said  Evan,  "that  we  haven't 
started  a  great  sorrow  for  her — she  is  a  mulatto 
still.  No  white  man  should  marry  her  without 
knowing  it." 

Diana  dropped  the  dress  she  was  holding. 
She  had  heard  every  word — she  couldn't  avoid 
hearing  her  father's  voice  through  the  transom. 
She  did  not  wholly  grasp  the  meaning  of  his 
words  at  first,  but  as  she  began  to  realize,  great 
sobs  wracked  her  body.  She  must  not  let  her 
parents  know  that  she  had  heard.  She  flew  into 
the  adjoining  room  and  there,  sobbed  her  heart 
out.  At  length  she  went  to  her  desk  and  wrote 
a  note  to  Jim. 

"Jim"— it  read 

"Isn't  it  strange — after  all  I  found  out  to- 
night I  ivas  bom  a  black  girl  with  a  white  skin. 


You'll  understand  why  I  must  go  out  of  your 
life,  but  before  I  do  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  wonderful  happiness  you  brought  to  me. 
There  is  no  use  of  our  playing  amy  heroics — I 
am  leaving  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 

Di." 

"Father,"  she  said  as  she  entered  the  room  a 
few  minutes  later,  quite  composed  and  with  no 
traces  of  her  tears,  "would  it  be  possible  for 
us  to  sail  on  the  'Bremen'  this  week  instead  of 
waiting  over  until  next  week  for  the  'Eu- 
ropa'  ?" 

There  was  no  bitterness  against  her  parents 
but  in  its  stead  a  great  bond  of  affection,  for 
Diana  felt  that  she  too  had  a  secret  which  she 
would  keep  in  order  that  she  would  not  hurt 
them — those  dear  parents  who  for  her  sake 
had  not  revealed  their  secret. 

As  for  Jim,  her  note  stabbed  his  heart  as 
though  it  were  a  sharp  knife.  He  thought  he 
would  go  mad  with  thinking.  Didn't  they  have 
a  right  to  their  own  lives?  But  when  he  an- 
swered himself  in  the  affirmative,  a  host  of  tra- 
ditional ghosts  rose  up  and  he  was  left  in  the 
same  fog  as  before. 

Bertha  Root,  '33. 


NIGHT 

Night  fell 

My  spirit  with  it  sank 

To  depths  unknown  to  other  Souls 

While  deep  within  my  sacred  place 

I  wept. 

Because  I  could  not  see  my  fate 

So  often  was  I  blinded  by  the  dust  of 

The  inanimate. 

Night  falls 

There  is  a  conflict  in  my  breast. 

Against  the  transient  flight  of  time 

Against  the  day  when  I  shall  lie  at  rest, 

I  weep. 

I  cannot  know  and  yet  I  trust 

That  men  may  see  another  life 

With  God,  and  not  with  dust. 

Elizabeth  Snow,  '34. 
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OUT  OF  THE  SHADOWS 

A  FANTASY 


a   glowing   circe   of   mother-of- 


The   moon, 

pearl,  rose  in  the  east  and  cast  a  mystic  radi- 
ance over  the  courtyard.  The  iron-wrought 
gate  was  bathed  in  its  lustre,  and  the  white 
marble  flagstones,  hollowed  and  worn  by  the 
footsteps  of  generations,  were  even  more  white 
and  cold  in  the  eerie  light.  A  glow  of  Stardust 
drifted  down  the  slender  needles  of  the  fir- 
tree  and  glided  into  the  fragrant  waxen  bowls 
of  the  water-lilies  floating  on  the  pool.  The 
leaves  of  the  ivy-vine  curled  tightly  to  the  wall, 
and  the  moss  in  the  flagstone  crevices  was 
wedged  in  securely  as  if  to  protect  itself  from 
the  sudden,  chill  wind  that  swept  through  the 
garden. 

The  old  man  descended  the  marble  steps  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  pathway,  apparently 
oblivious  to  his  surroundings.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  a  lonely,  tragic  figure  in  the  midst 
of  beauty  and  loveliness,  yet  with  neither  heart 
nor  eyes  with  which  to  appreciate  this  love- 
liness. His  tread  was  heavy  and  measured  like 
that  of  a  sleep-walker.  With  head  sunk  low 
upon  his  breast  and  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
he  moved  down  the  shining  path,  a  bent  figure 
in  an  isolated  vista.  He  reached  the  gate  and 
the  clear  click  of  the  latch  broke  the  spell  of 
unearthly  silence  that  lay  over  the  garden. 

As  he  walked  he  pondered  on  the  strange- 
ness of  his  life  and  the  utter  futility  of  any- 
thing he  had  ever  done.  For  many  years  he 
had  traveled,  studied,  philosophized,  yet  now 
he  was  alone — always  alone,  with  never  a  friend 
or  companion  to  brighten  his  days,  no  ray  of 
true  joy  to  enter  his  life.  In  the  long  years 
of  bitterness  he  had  grown  to  hate  youth  and 
happiness  because  he  had  never  discovered 
their  meaning.  And  now  as  he  walked  along 
the  road — he  wondered  vaguely  why  his  feet 
were  guiding  him  to  the  village,  for  surely  all 
longing  for  sight  or  sound  of  his  fellow-men 
was  gone.  But,  from  the  distance,  strains  of 
music  came  to  his  ears,  and  he  unconsciously 
hastened  his  step,  the  breeze  ruffling  his  curl- 


ing, silvery  beard,  causing  him  to  shiver  slightly 
and  draw  his  coat  more  closely  about  him. 

The  distance  from  his  moonlit  dwelling  was 
short,  and  yet  he  fancied  that  he  had  been 
walking  for  many  hours  before  the  twinkling 
lights  were  visible. 

The  music  became  louder,  and  as  he  rounded 
the  bend,  he  perceived  a  group  of  villagers  so 
engrossed  in  their  merry-making  that  they  did 
not  appear  to  notice  his  approach. 

The  picturesque  scene  was  typical  of  the 
village  holidays,  which  numbered  many  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  There  was  no  light 
save  that  of  the  moon.  The  people  sang  lust- 
ily the  old  folk-dances,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  band  of  musicians  who  stood  on  one  side 
playing  their  instruments,  while  the  young  and 
sprightly  whirled  around  and  around.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  swishing  skirts, 
the  peals  of  laughter  and  the  stamping  of  feet. 
This  lasted  for  several  minutes.  Then  one  of 
the  men  stepped  forward  and  raised  his  hand 
for  silence,  and  immediately  a  wave  of  solemn- 
ity swept  over  the  crowd.  The  honored  one 
lighted  a  long  torch  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
huge  pile  of  wood  in  the  center  of  the  ring. 
The  branches  were  hard  and  dry  and  the  blaze 
crept  up  instantly,  crackling  cheerily  and  shoot- 
ing sparks  like  fireflies  to  left  and  right.  In 
a  few  moments  the  whole  sky  was  illumined 
with  a  red  glare.  Instinctively  the  old  man 
stepped  back  into  the  shadows.  He  watched 
the  faces  of  the  villagers,  and  envied  them  their 
light-heartedness  and  careless  laughter. 

But  he  was  mistaken  in  believing  that  he  had 
not  been  noticed,  for  presently  he  became  aware 
of  a  small  figure  at  his  side.  He  looked  more 
closely  and  perceived  that  it  was  a  little  girl, 
standing  and  gazing  up  at  him  with  shy  eyes 
that  glowed  like  live  coals  in  the  reflected  light 
of  the  blaze.  She  did  not  speak  but  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  take  his  and  lead  him  over  to 
the  dancing.  For  a  moment  he  did  not  grasp 
the  significance  of  her  gesture,  but  suddenly 
he  realized  what  she  was  trying  to  do,  and 
shaking  his  white  head  slowly  and  sadly,  he 
drew  back  even  farther  into  the  darkness.    Un- 
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daunted  by  this  rebuff  she  followed  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground,  watching  him  intently,  her 
brown  eyes  unafraid  but  questioning  at  the 
Midden  presence  of  this  strange,  white-haired 
old  man  who  never  spoke  and  who  did  not 
join  the  festivities. 

For  a  moment  he  pretended  not  to  notice 
her,  but  nervously  he  sensed  the  question  in 
her  eyes,  and  he  motioned  with  his  hand  for 
her  to  go  back  to  the  circle  and  join  the  others. 
An  injured  look  crossed  her  face,  but  then, 
child  as  she  was,  an  expression  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  replaced  it.  She  rose  and 
stood  before  him  motionless.  The  she  put 
forth  one  small  brown  hand  and  gently  stroked 
his  coat-sleeve.  As  if  startled  by  her  own 
audacity,  she  turned  and  darted  like  a  little 
rabbit  into  the  throng.  Although  the  old  man 
strained  his  eyes,  he  did  not  glimpse  her  bob- 
bing curls  again. 

He  never  knew  how  long  he  remained 
there,  but  when  he  left  the  scene  of  gaiety,  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane,  for  the  light  on  the 
flagstones  was  softer  and  more  gentle  than 
before,  the  wind  had  spent  itself,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  ivy-vine  turned  their  linings  outward  to 
catch  the  silver  sheen.  As  he  retraced  his  steps 
up  the  pathway,  he  was  again  buried  in  his 
thoughts,  and  when  he  had  passed  through  the 
huge,  uninviting  portal  and  groped  his  way  into 
the  library,  his  meditation  was  still  profound. 
He  sat  down  in  the  great  carved  chair  before 
the  desk,  directly  in  the  path  of  the  moon. 
His  face  and  beard  were  yellowed  by  its  light, 
and  his  silhouette  was  outlined  in  ebony  on  the 
carpet.  His  gaze  sought  the  blotter.  It  was 
covered  with  a  filigree  of  delicate  shadows  from 
the  fir-tree  in  the  garden.  The  ink-stains  on  its 
surface  were  like  sapphires  laid  against  green 
velvet. 

The  old  man  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
his  hands  moved  across  the  blotter  until  they 
reached  the  ink-well.  Dipping  his  pen  in  it, 
he  wrote  waveringly,  "I  have  felt  the  touch 
of  Love," — "The  plume  dropped  gently,  and 
three  more  sapphires  were  laid  against  the  green 
velvet.    The  pulses  stilled,  the  beat  of  the  old 


heart  sounded  no  more,  the  head  lowered — 
But  in  the  courtyard  the  moon  rested  on  the 
iron  gate,  and  on  the  water-lilies,  and  on  the 
ivy-leaves,  and  the  fir-tree  wore  a  wreath  of 
Stardust  in  its  branches. 

Virginia  Leahy,  '35. 


UNSPOKEN 


If  I  should  go,  will  she  sit  like  this, 

Alone  in  the  dusk  of  night, 
Or  will  she  thrill  to  your  kiss 

In  the  dimming  light? 
Will  we  be  strangers  as  of  yesterday? 

Our  love,  like  the  sea  tide 
Draws  slowly  far  away 

And  takes  me  from  her  side. 
Her  lips  to  mine  are  cold, 

Although  no  outward  sign  may  show, 
And   neither  have  told; 

Yet  your  love  she  desires.  .  .  I  know. 

Ruth  Wyand,  '33. 


WOODLAND  PARK 

The  Leaves  Staff  is  always  glad  to  print  the 
literary  work  of  the  members  of  Woodland 
Park  School.  Not  only  are  we  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  their  writing,  but  it  encourages 
us  to  know  that  after  we  are  graduated  there 
will  be  a  "younger  student  generation"  trained 
to  carry  on  the  Leaves. 


FALL 

Now  the  merry  Fall  is  here, 

Gay   leaves,    smoky   bonfires, 
Soon   they'll   all  be   brown   and  sere 

Then  the  cold  white  snow  flies. 

Blue  gray  skies,  smoky  sun, 

Most  flowers  withered  up  and  dead. 
But   the   gay   Chrysanthemum, 

Blossoms  white,  yellow,  and  red. 

Cold  and  wintry,  chilly  winds, 

Now  the  leaves  are  twirling, 
Truly,  Autumn  is  quite  wild, 

See,  the  smoke  is  whirling. 

Now,  the  merry  Fall  is  going, 

Winter,  takes  its  place, 
All   the   leaves  are   withered,   sere, 

Dead  until  another  year. 

Elizabeth  Leland,  Grade  8 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  LAST 

I  was  looking  for  shoes.  I  seated  myself, 
and  a  clerk  came  over  to  me.  She  had  bright 
yellow  hair  (dyed).  Her  face  was  painted  so 
as  to  resemble  a  doll's. 

"I'm  looking  for  sport  shoes,"  I  said. 

"Yeah." 

She  grabbed  some  shoes  and  shoved  them  in 
my  general  direction.  She  didn't  care  what 
size  I  wore.  None  of  the  shoes  fitted  me.  I 
told  her  so. 

"Well,  that  ain't  my  fault.  You'd  better 
complain  to  the  management,"  was  the  reply, 
between  gum  chews. 

"I  won't  buy  here,"  I  concluded,  and  walked 
off. 

"The  old  miser,"  complained  the  young 
woman,  clinking  her  cheap  jewelry. 

Elizabeth  Leland,  Grade  8 


AN   IRRITATING   PERSONALITY 

She  was  tall  and  slender — she's  always  diet- 
ing. Her  new  platinum  blonde  hair  was  flying 
in  her  small,  black  eyes.  She  put  a  long,  thin 
hand  up  to  brush  it  away.  She  wore  a  bright 
necklace  of  green  and  orange  beads  with  ear- 
rings to  match.  She  talked  in  a  lazy,  Southern 
way  and  laughed  after  everyone  else  had  fin- 
ished. She  was  chewing  gum.  She  certainly 
was  an  irritating  person. 

Polly  Staples,  Grade  8 


IN  IMITATION  OF  CHINESE  LYRICS 

AFTER  RAIN 
The  World  new  washed 

By  falling  showers. 
And  forest  trees  and  bushes  lashed 

By  unseen  powers. 
And  fallen  leaves  are  windblown 
Upon  the  sidewalks  and  lawns. 

Natalie  Caldwell,  Grade  8 

BEAUTY 

Quince  bloom  in  the  spring 

Is  gorgeous  red, 
But  sweeter  yet  the  perfume, 

From  its  beauty  shed. 
And  silklike  petals  float  down  to  earth 
Like  dreams  from  the  robes  of  sleep. 

Elizabeth  Leland,.  Grade  8 


HER  GREAT  MAN 

"Whom  do  you  consider  a  great  man, 
Mary?"  asked  the  teacher. 

Mary  replied,  naming  a  socially  prominent 
man  in  her  own  home  town. 

"Why,  Mary,  what  has  he  done  that  makes 
you  consider  him  a  great  man?"  the  teacher 
asked  with  interest. 

"Well,  some  of  us  girls  were  playing  in  the 
vacant  lot  back  of  his  house  when  suddenly  the 
ball  went  through  the  window.  The  man  came 
out  of  the  house  and  asked  which  one  of  us  did 
it.  I  told  him  I  had  done  it.  He  explained 
that  I  had  broken  a  very  valuable  vase  as  well 
as  the  window.     I  promised  to  pay  for  it. 

"  'I  don't  want  you  to  pay  for  it,"  he  said. 

We  all  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  'But  I  do  want  you  all  to  come  over  to  my 
house  for  dinner.     Will  you?' 

"We  went,  of  course,  so  that's  why  I  think 
him  a  great  man." 

Polly  Stagles,  Grade  8. 


A  JUNE  DAY 

It  is  noon  on  a  hot  June  day.  Out  in  the 
fields,  the  heat  rises  in  waves  from  the  warm 
grass.  The  "Blackeyed  Susans"  look  like 
small  suns,  themselves.  Far  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, Mount  Helen  stands  cool,  purple  and 
serene. 

In  the  garden,  the  scent  of  sweet  roses  is 
mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  lavender.  The 
bees  gather  their  honey  drowsily  from  the 
hearts  of  the  summer  flowers.  A  butterfly, 
yellow  as  the  rose,  is  fluttering  here  and  there. 

But,  down  by  the  brook,  there  is  a  large 
maple  tree.  Its  green  leaves  provide  protection 
from  the  burning  sun.  The  little  brook  runs 
merrily,  tinkling  on  its  way.  There  is  water- 
cress along  the  bank,  and  white  and  yellow  vio- 
lets cluster  profusely  under  the  tree.  The 
oriole's  song  grows  fainter  and  fainter,  till  all 
the  world  is  asleep  in  the  hot  June  sun. 

Elizabeth  Leland,  Grade  8 
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,SCATTEI\IN6  LEAVE 

ONCE  A  YEAR 

Out  of  the  dim,  dark  faraway,  comes  a  dull 
throbbing  in  my  temples ;  I  seem  paralyzed, 
unable  even  to  open  my  eyes ;  and  all  I  want  is 
peace  and  quiet — nothing  more.  From  the 
burning  soles  of  my  feet,  heavy,  creeping  pains 
spread  up  through  my  body,  and  with  each 
breath  tiny  darts  shoot  over  my  back.  My 
arms  are  numb,  as  if  of  lead,  and  my  shoulders 
are  covered  with  a  million  pin-pricks. 

Expending  all  my  energy,  I  turn  my  head 
slowly  on  the  pillow,  and  force  open  my  eyes. 
Shudders  and  chills  pass  over  me,  as  I  see,  piled 
neatly  on  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  and  bringing 
back  fearful  memories  of  yesterday,  my  unpro- 
tecting  suit-of -armor  ...  a  gym  suit.  I  won't, 
I  can't,  get  into  it  again  today  and  g"o  through 
another  hour  of  agony.  For  me,  that  first  day 
of  gym  will  suffice  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Shirley  Gould,  '33 


Is  Love  Hypocrisy? 

Your  going  was  meant  to  be. 
My  only  consolation 
Is  in  the  inspiration 
Your  kisses  gave  to  me. 

I'm  trying  to  be  wise 
To  look  at  it  philosophically 
To  say  love  is  hypocrisy, 
But  I  seem  to  see  your  eyes. 

Love  lasts  but  just  a  little  while, 
This  I  keep  repeating, 
Though  my  heart  is  beating, 
"Your  going  to  miss  his  smile." 


AT  AN  OLD  WHARF 

Following  up  the  little  path,  one  came  sud- 
denly upon  it  bathed  in  the  afternoon  light.  It 
was  just  an  ancient  wharf  attached  to  an  ice- 
house past  its  glory,  tottering  on  the  bank  of  a 
limpid  river.  But  was  that  really  all  ?  No ! 
The  very  air  of  desertion  which  brooded  over 
the  place,  the  rotting  wharf -piles,  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  ice-house,  and  even  the  tall,  rank, 
grass  which  waved  at  the  water's  edge  lent 
an  indescribable  charm  to  the  scene.  Deserted  ? 
Only  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  intruder,  but 
if  that  one  settled  himself  silently  on  a  mossy 
rock  and  remained  very  still,  he  would  soon 
see  a  revival  of  life  at  the  old  wharf.  Swal- 
lows would  begin  to  rustle  and  twitter  under 
the  twisted  eaves ;  tiny  mice  and  long-tailed, 
black  water  rats  would  take  up  their  household 
affairs  in  the  boards  where  they  lived  together 
in  obviously  happy  serenity ;  a  mink  would  dive 
to  his  home  under  the  pier  with  a  silvery  fish  in 
his  mouth ;  in  a  distant  hollow  tree  an  owl 
would  hoot  in  his  sleep ;  and  far  out  in  the  river 
a  beaver  would  be  seen  swimming  strongly 
against  the  current.  The  watcher  would  catch 
the  scent  of  sweet  white  violets  or  perhaps  that 
of  a  spearmint  leaf  crushed  by  some  softly  pad- 
ded foot.  So  the  settling  old  wharf,  the  lean- 
ing old  shed,  and  the  former  old  landing-place 
were  abandoned  ?     Only  by  men. 

Faith  Kent,  ex-35. 


Vesta  Black,  '32. 


"DOGGONE" 

He  came  back  to  me, 
He'd  been  to  sea 
To  foreign  lands 
Disappeared. 

I  thought  I'd  lost  him 
Gone  so  long 
On  the  ship, 
To  Siren's  song. 

But  no  !   he's  here 
And  still  so  dear 
Ever  to  me 
Fido! 

Jane  Dexter,  '33 
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ANXIOUS  MOMENTS 

In  one  corner  of  a  corridor  in  Bragdon,  a 
group  of  three  or  four  girls  are  standing. 
Anxiety  is  clearly  written  on  the  face  of  one 
of  them.  The  others  seem  to  be  nervous  for 
her.  Now  and  then,  they  lean  through  a  hole 
in  a  wall,  and  watch,  with  wide-open  eyes,  a 
figure  inside  a  tiny  room. 

Her  every  move  is  accurate.  Her  hands 
carry  a  small,  dark  object  to  her  right  ear  every 
few  minutes,  and  in  the  interim  they  are  busy 
pushing,  snapping,  and  pulling.  Her  lips  move. 
Numbers,  jumbled  in  mixtures  from  one  to 
ten  are  uttered. 

A  broad  grin  lights  up  her  face,  and  she 
turns  to  the  patient  anticipator  and  says,  "Here 
he  is  .   .  .  Senior  room  .   .   .  booth  1." 

Hope  Decatur,.  '33 


Good  Intentions 


Your  letter  came  the  other  day, 
And  was  I  glad  to  hear  from  you ! 

From  ages  when  you  went  away 
Fond  memories  return  anew. 

But  when  I  started  to  reply, 
Just  try  and  picture  my  distress — 

Would  you  mind  explaining  why 
You  didn't  give  me  your  address? 

Kay  Forgey,  '28. 


A  STAR  GONE  COLLEGIATE 

High  up  in  the  midnight  blue, 

A  bulky  object  floats, 

It  capers  wildly  with  the  stars 

And  zig-zags  madly  straight  for  Mars— 

A  course  that's  strategic. 

Learned   profs  command   this  blimp, 

Begoggled,  bent,  and  weird. 

They're  sailing  after  shooting  stars 
To  replace   Fords  and  other  cars — 

It's  hard  to  believe  it. 

The  air  ships'  sides  are  silver  hue 

Its  saucy  tail  light's  red. 

With  spot-lights  flashing  near  and  far 
It  looks  just  like  a  frisky  star — 

A  star,  gone  collegiate. 

Ruth  Stafford,  '33 


The  Leaves  Staff  welcomes  all  its  new  sub- 
scribers and  hopes  that  they  will  enjoy  our 
publications. 

In  this  issue  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Con- 
stance Blackstock,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  Mrs. 
Peirce  for  their  excellent  articles  concerning 
the  late  Dr.  Bragdon.  Only  an  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Bragdon's  could  have  written  such  a 
stirring,  personal  account  of  his  life. 

We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  "Night", 
by  Elizabeth  Snow.  We  feel  that  this  poem  is 
of  especially  fine  calibre  because  of  its  depth 
of  thought. 

Many  of  you  who  remember  the  profound 
poetry  that  once  graced  the  Leaves,  or  the 
clever  bits  of  art  scattered  about  the  school,  will 
also  remember  Norma  Keller,  a  member  of 
Lasell's  class  of  '31  and  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Leaves.  She  is  back  with  us  again,  no 
longer  as  a  student,  but  rather  as  a  student- 
assistant  in  the  studio.  While  she  is  contin- 
uing her  work  under  Miss  Peterson,  she  is  also 
assisting  the  art  instructors  and  four  hours  a 
week  she  tutors  a  private  pupil.  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  with  us,  Norma,  and  thank  you  for 
your  "Triolet  for  Tree-Toads." 

"Out  of  the  Shadows",  by  Virginia  Leahy, 
is  a  fantasy  worthy  of  recognition.  We  feel 
that  this  poetic  prose  contains  excellent 
description. 
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hospitals,  laughing,  weeping,  trying  fruitlessly 
to  make  life  what  it  is  not." 

Eva  Birdsong  is  the  other  heroine  of  the 
hook.  She  floats  through  its  pages  like  some 
ethereal  beauty.  She  becomes  the  runaway 
bride  of  a  man  who  possesses  uncontrollable, 
generous  impulses,  but  a  weak  character. 

The  greatest  merit  of  this  book  is  its  philos- 
ophy of  resignation.  The  very  observant  touch 
of  George  Elliot  and  Jane  Austen  is  pleasing. 

The  book  closes  too  quickly  with  the  drama- 
tic exit  of  George  Birdsong. 

Jane  V.  Spear,  '33 


"The  Sheltered  Life,"  by  Ellen  Glasgow, 
Miss  Glasgow's  latest  gift  to  American  liter- 
ature, "The  Sheltered  Life",  (published  by 
Doubleday-Doran)  is  perhaps  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  Miss  Glasgow's  ability.  The  primitive 
vigour  which  she  once  possessed  has  grown 
into  a  mellow  maturity;  her  sympathies  un- 
chilled,  her  vision  undimmed,  all  are  observed 
in  the  exuberating  character  of  Jenny  Blair, 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  who  seems  doomed 
for  tragedy  because  of  her  remarkable  imagina- 
tion. 

"The  Sheltered  Life"  is  the  story  of  Jenny 
Blair's  fancy  running  away  with  her  so  that 
it  cannot  be  caught  again.  From  the  hour  she 
goes  on  her  roller  skates  to  explore  the  indus- 
trial section,  "Where  the  bad  smell  comes 
from,"  and  trips  over  a  loose  brick,  coming 
back  to  consciousness  in  the  home  of  the  mulat- 
to girl,  Memoria,  Jenny  is  caught  in  the  wheels 
of  destiny.  It  is  a  masterpiece — this  portrait 
of  a  little  girl.  Miss  Glasgow  knows  what  is 
hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  her  characters. 
General  Archbold  is  a  finely  drawn  personage, 
and  lovers  of  Galsworthy  will  feel  that  he  is  in 
close  pattern  with  the  old  man  in  "Indian 
Summer." 

Miss  Glasgow  often  reveals  a  character  in  a 
few  words,  such  as  she  does  with  George  Bird- 
song. She  shows  the  whole  panorama  of  life 
by  a  flash  of  a  few  flowing  words.  "Every- 
where people  are  loving,  suffering,  hating, 
hoping,   going   into   hospitals,   coming   out   of 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

Two   Views   of   American    Politics 
"More  Merry -Go-Round:"  Anonymous 

It  is  an  amusing  and  critical  bit  of  insight 
into  our  government  at  Washington, — gossipy, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  wholly  untrue.  No  one  is 
skipped  from  "The  Nine  Old  Men"  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  Bootleggers  of  "The  Cap- 
ital Underworld." 
"A  New  Deal"  by  Stuart  Chase 

This  is  not  a  collection  of  essays,  such  as  he 
usually  chooses  to  write,  but  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  system  of  our  government,  and  a 
plea  for  a  better  understanding  of  it.  Stuart 
Chase  is  a  man  to  listen  to ;  remember,  he  is 
the  man  who  in  1928  prophesied  our  depression. 

Book  Review  Editor 


THE  CRAFT  STUDIO 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  comparatively 
few  of  the  Lasell  girls  know  Lasell  possesses 
a  very  active  Craft  Studio.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  new  girls,  I  shall  first  tell  you  that 
this  studio  is  located  on  the  lower  floor  of 
Gardner. 

Under  the  careful  tutoring  of  our  capable 
instructor,  Mrs.  Watson,  the  Arts  of  metal- 
working,  leather-tooling,  jewelry-making,  and 
pottery  are  mastered.  The  first  project  is  the 
construction  of  an  ash  tray  using  either  copper 
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or  brass.  The  next,  leather  is  tooled  to  form 
interesting  book  covers  or  picture  frames.  The 
most  fascinating"  craft  in  the  studio  is  that  of 
making  jewelry.  Bracelets,  pins,  rings,  and 
pendants,  with  stones  if  desired,  are  made  of 
silver.  The  final  project  is  that  of  pottery, 
decidedly  an  art  of  its  own.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  a  beautiful  vase,  bowl, 
or  candlestick  can  be  made  out  of  a  sticky  mass 
of  dull  clay.  This  year  enamelling  on  metals 
has  been  introduced,  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  an  excellent  decorative  medium.  The  cap- 
ability of  a  craft  student,  however,  is  judged 
not  only  by  the  means  in  which  he  uses  his 
tools,  but  also  upon  his  faculty  for  creating  a 
decorative  and  artistic  design. 

Those  who  are  interested  will  find  it  well 
worth  while  to  visit  the  studio  when  classes  are 
in  progress. 

Helen  Joyce,  '33 
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A  Sport  for  Every  Girl ; 
Every  Girl  a  Good  Sport 


FALL  SPORTS 

Judging  from  the  turn-out  at  practices  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  hockey  is 
well  under  way,  capably  led  by  Harriet  Smith 
of  the  White  team,  and  Barbara  Stover  of  the 
Blue  team. 

For  several  years,  hockey  has  been  one  of 
Lasell's  leading  sports.  It  is  a  game  which 
must  be  played  well,  and  with  complete  knowl- 


edge of  rules  and  plays,  to  afford  excitement. 
Therefore,  it  is  practice  that  is  required,  and 
that's  what  tbe  girls  are  getting  at  present. 
They  are  not  only  a  hard-working  group,  but 
very  enthusiastic  one.  Before  long  we  ought  to 
be  spectators  at  some  very  fine  games. 

The  other  fall  clubs  are  not  as  fortunate. 

Soccer  has  started  under  the  leadership  of 
Adelaide  Case,  but  there  are  not  many  players. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  game ;  we  wish  that  it 
could  be  a  more  prominent  sport. 

"Spot"  Thomson  has  tried  to  arouse  enthus- 
iasts for  golf,  but  from  all  indications  nothing 
very  definite  will  begin  until  Spring — the  most 
appropriate  time  for  golf,  although  we  were 
hoping  that  the  club  would  get  organized  now 
so  that  by  spring  they  would  have  a  very  active 
membership. 

Life-Saving  classes  have  started  for  all  those 
interested.  We  hope  we  will  see  as  good  a 
swimming  exhibition  this  year  as  we  saw  last. 

The  Tennis  classes  this  fall  should  arouse 
enough  enthusiasm  for  vigorous  preparation 
for  the  tournament  in  the  spring.  We  have 
noticed  some  very  promising  material  already. 

And  now,  you  girls  who  are  not  interested 
in  participating  in  the  various  sports,  we  at 
least  expect  some  cheering  from  you.  It  isn't 
just  the  points  in  the  game  that  contribute  to 
the  final  Blue  and  White  score,  but  every  girl 
present  at  any  game  adds  a  point  for  her  side — 
just  by  being  there.  Aside  from  the  score  val- 
ue, those  playing  in  a  game  expect  a  little  back- 
ing. There  isn't  much  fun  for  the  team  in 
playing  a  hard  game  with  no  one  there  to  watch 
and  cheer  them  on.  Half  the  glory  of  a  game 
depends  on  the  rooters.  So  let's  all  get  some 
school  spirit  and  turn  out  for  all  games.  We're 
expecting  you — don't  disappoint  us. 


EDITORIALS 


SAY  WE 

Our  standards  of  living  have  been  changed. 
We  are  tired  of  hearing  about  the  present 
economic  conditions,  but  each  one  of  us  has 
gradually  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  demon, 
depression.  The  most  tangible  result  has  been 
the  failure  to  get  the  new  suit  for  our  wardrobe 
this  fall,  but  aside  from  the  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, we  must  all  realize  that  as  young  women 
with  the  advantages  of  college  life,  we  are  per- 
haps the  most  fortunate  people  living  at  the 
present  time. 

We  are  old  and  wise  enough  to  be  able  to 
look  around  us  and  see  what  a  mess  the  world 
is  in;  yet  we  are  not  called  upon  to  face  the 
problem.  In  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  a 
panorama  of  misery  we  are  safely  tucked  away 
where  life  is  a  beautiful  one  which  is  filled  with 
clean  work  and  clean  fun.  No,  taking  that 
attitude  is  not  cowardly.  We  are  merely  intel- 
ligent and  sensible  in  noting  our  good  fortune. 
It  is  our  good  fortune  if  we  take  advantage  of 
its  marvelous  opportunities. 

By  following  the  example  of  our  predeces- 
sors and  by  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  Lasell,  we 
are  doing  much,  toward  our  goal.  Surely  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  merely  to  be  at  Lasell  is  an 
accomplishment,  each  girl  will  earnestly  strive 
to  make  this  her  own  and  her  school's  best  year. 


SCHOOL  GIRLS  OR  COLLEGE 
WOMEN 

Are  Lasell  students  school  girls  or  college 
women?  If  I  wonder  about  this  during  the 
day,  by  nightfall  my  uncertainty  becomes  a  con- 
viction, for  every  evening  it  happens  thus: 

There  is  a  long,  loud  clang  of  bells,  and 
the  mighty  game  of  "hare  and  hounds"  played 


by  the  students  and  the  teachers  on  duty,  is 
begun.  After  the  scurrying  sounds  cease, 
quiet  descends  in  the  Bragdon  halls,  but  not 
for  long.  Soon  a  student  creeps  cautiously 
from  her  room  and  tiptoes  across  the  hall ; 
presently  she  is  followed,  not  so  cautiously,  by 
a  girl  who  clacks  her  mules  in  high  staccato 
beats;  and  then,  accompanied  by  much  banging 
of  doors,  many  running,  clicking  feet  scamper 
from  one  room  to  another. 

At  last,  the  exasperated  teacher  opens  her 
door  and  looks  down  the  hall,  almost  feeling 
in  the  air  the  number  of  hurriedly  closed  doors 
and  hasty  entrances  just  made  into  the  rooms 
nearest  at  hand.  An  immediate  tour  of  inspec- 
tion brings  few  results,  but  shortly,  tittering 
and  giggling,  rapidly  increasing  to  shrill  laughs 
and  shrieks,  pour  through  the  open  transoms, 
and  even  through  the  closed  doors  themselves. 

A  roomful  of  students  sprawled  upon  the 
beds,  chairs  and  the  floor  around  open  food- 
boxes  are  wide-eyed  with  wonder  when  con- 
fronted by  the  indignant  teacher.  Why,  yes, 
of  course  they  had  studying  to  do,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  time  later  on. 

This  group  being  dispersed,  quiet  again 
settles  momentarily ;  then  the  whole  perform- 
ance begins  anew. 

When  the  "lights-out"  bell  rings,  there  is 
a  general  wail  of  protest  that  there  is  not 
enough  time  to  finish  studying. 

Why  does  the  student  body  behave  in  this 
manner  ?  Surely  they  are  not  all  in  the  adoles- 
cent stage,  wherein  they  would  not  know  how 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  Although  they,  as 
individuals,  may  not  care  to  study,  they  should 
have  some  consideration  for  those  around  them 
who  do.  and  respect  the  rights  of  others.    More 
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important  than  the  knowledge  learned  from 
books  is  the  ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  to 
our  own  lives,  and  any  such  discourtesy  for 
others'  rights  shows  that  we  are  lacking  in  the 
ability  to  live  in  an  educated  way.  College 
students  would  be  really  ashamed  if  they  were 
under  faculty  supervision ;  but  only  because 
they  have  learned  how  to  work  and  regulate 
their  own  lives,  have  they  been  awarded  their 
many  liberties. 

As  soon  as  Lasell  girls  learn  to  study  and  to 
let  others  study,  they  will  be  treated  as  real  stu- 
dents, not  merely  as  school  girls.  The  teach- 
ers, you  must  realize,  are  placed  on  duty  to  help 
the  girls  who  are  trying  to  study;  they  do  not 
look  forward  to  the  lengthy,  wasted  evenings 
spent  in  police  patrol. 


of  the  ether  and  fear  our  readers  may  be  over- 
come unless  a  new  type  of  plot  is  introduced. 
If  you  must  kill  your  characters,  at  least  think 
of  novel  methods  of  doing  it. 

We  encourage  you  to  write  editorials  giving 
us  the  student  point  of  view  on  current  sub- 
jects. A  news  summary  of  these  topics  is 
undesirable  as  we  can  find  excellent  editorials 
of  this  type  in  famous  literary  magazines.  But 
if  the  depression  makes  you  melancholy  or 
chapel  talks  inspire  you — write.  If  color  affects 
your  disposition  or  spinach  your  nerves — write. 

We  quote,  "The  only  way  to  learn  to  write 
is  to  write." 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR   SCRIBES 

Because  we  are  living  in  a  hurried  age  in 
which  time  affords  us  little  opportunity  to  leis- 
urely peruse  tedious  articles  or  even  lengthy 
stories,  we  encourage  staff  members  to  write 
"short  shorts."  These  "storyettes"  provide 
ample  space  for  creative  writing,  yet  force  you 
to  choose  carefully  your  words  and  characters. 
Stories  involving  numerous  people  are  confus- 
ing. Many  narratives  in  which  the  author  has 
been  forced  to  kill  off  unnecessary  actors  for 
the  sake  of  a  startling,  tragic  ending  are  on 
our  rejected  shelf,  crumpled  and  covered  with 
dust.  Happy  endings  similar  to  the  one  con- 
cocted in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  are,  like- 
wise, to  be  avoided.  This  novel  was  popular 
in  its  day,  but  we  have  ceased  to  be  thrilled  by 
over-dramatized  drama.  Make  your  "short 
shorts"  brief,  vivid,  and  interesting. 

Subject  matter  for  your  writing  may  include 
any  field,  but  we  implore  you  not  to  become 
anesthesia-minded.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
hospital  scenes  depicted  in  stories  (also  found 
on  the  rejected  shelf),  student  writers  gloat 
over  poor  individuals  run  over  by  anything 
from  a  Ford  to  a  Mack  truck  and  then  rushed 
to  the  hospital  for  a  pathetic  climax  or  a  touch- 
ing reunion.  Many  of  these  stories  are  well- 
written  and  interesting ;  yet  we  feel  the  effects 


MR.  J.  PORTER  RUSSELL 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Porter  Russell, 
Lasell  Junior  College  has  lost  a  wise  counselor 
and  loyal  friend.  During  his  eleven  years  of 
service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  his  broad 
practical  knowledge  and  high  ideals  along  edu- 
cational lines  have  been  of  great  value. 

He  was  thoroughl)'  acquainted  with  the  finan- 
cial, social  and  educational  problems  of  young 
women  and  he  was  cordially  in  sympathy  with 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  Lasell. 

The  recording  of  his  passing  would  be  in- 
complete without  grateful  reference  to  his 
friendly  spirit,  his  charming  personality,  his 
sincere  love  for  people,  expressing  itself  in 
generous,  genuine  service. 

We  rejoice  that  the  influence  of  such  a  life 
still  lives. 


Wv.   OA.fc.PHv*.^, 


Friday,  Sept.  16:  The  new  girls  arrived  at 
Lasell,  which  is  to  be  their  home  for  the  com- 
ing nine  months. 

Saturday,  Sept.  17:  The  old  girls  made 
their  arrival  with  a  great  deal  of  hilarity  and 
greeting  of  old  friends  and  classmates.  Both 
old  and  new  girls  registered  and  obtained  their 
programs. 

Saturday  Evening — An  old  girl-new  girl, 
informal  dance  was  held  in  the  chapel,  at  which 
the  Juniors  and  Seniors  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  better  acquainted.  Refreshments  were 
served  and  everyone — new  or  old — had  a  good 
time. 

Sunday,.  Sept.  18:  Dr.  Arthur  Ellis,  D.D., 
was  the  speaker  of  the  first  Vesper  Services  of 
the  new  school  year. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  20:  Dr.  Winslow  welcomed 
both  the  old  and  new  girls  to  Lasell  at  the  first 
chapel  service  of  the  term. 

Thursday,  Sept.  22:  We  had  a  great  treat 
at  chapel  in  the  form  of  a  musical  service,  in 
which  Miss  Eichon  played  the  violin,  Miss 
Williams  sang,  and  Mr.  Schwab  accompanied 
them  on  the  piano. 

Saturday,  Sept.  24:  Tonight,  in  the  chapel, 
games  and  the  annual  auction  of  confiscated  ar- 
ticles were  held.  Miss  Potter  won  in  "Going 
to  Jerusalem."     Congratulations  to  our  Dean. 


Sunday,  Sept.  25:  Dr.  Boynton  Merrill 
spoke  at  Vespers  and  told  us  always  to  keep 
faith,  hope,  and  courage. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  28:  We  were  greeted, 
this  morning,  by  Miss  McClelland,  the  head  of 
the  gym  department,  who  politely  told  us  that 
no  true  Lasell  girl  "cuts"  her  gym  class,  but 
that  she  tries  to  make  at  least  one  of  the  various 
teams. 

Friday,  Sept.  30:  In  chapel  Miss  Lewis  told 
us  some  of  the  habits  of  the  Germans,  which 
she  observed  this  summer.  We  were  all  im- 
pressed by  the  German  custom  whereby  the 
young  man  never  comes  to  the  young  lady's 
house,  but  instead  meets  her  on  some  con- 
venient corner  or  in  a  restaurant. 

Saturday,  Oct.  1:  The  annual  old  girl-new 
girl  formal  dance  was  held  to  the  rhythm  of  an 
excellent  orchestra.  Brownies  and  a  spicy 
punch  were  served   for  refreshments. 

Sunday,  Oct.  2:  Dr.  Elmer  Leslie  spoke  at 
Vespers  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  all. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  4:  The  officers  of  the  Senior 
class  are  President,  Shirley  Gould ;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Ruth  Stafford ;  Secretary,  Millicent 
Thompson ;  Treasurer,  Jane  Spear ;  Cheer 
Leader,  Adelaide  Case ;  Song  Leader,  Jane 
Dexter.  They  were  elected  with  due  ceremony 
when  chance  favored  the  Seniors  and  allowed 
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them  to  hold  a  successful  class  meeting  at 
Gardner. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  5:  The  Plymouth  and 
Duxbury  trip,  consisting  of  visits  to  historical 
places,  and  a  clam  bake,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
sixty  Lasell  girls  who  left  in  buses,  this  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  Mr.  Ordway  and  Miss 
McClelland. 

Sunday,  Oct.  9:  Everyone  enjoyed  the. 
Musical  Vespers  offered  by  Mr.  Schwab  and 
two  of  his  friends  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Paul  Baugress,  who 
is  violinist,  and  Walter  MacDonald,  who 
plays  the  French  horn.  The  selections  in- 
cluded :  Trio :  Brahms,  "Scherzo"  from  the 
Horn  Trio;  and  Widor,  "Scherzo  in  E  major." 

Friday,  Oct.  14:  The  Blue  and  White 
teams  were  drawn  this  morning  and  the  officers 
elected  as  follows :  WHITE,  President,  Har- 
riet Smith ;  Vice  President,  Grace  Wellington. 
BLUE:  President,  Barbara  Stover;  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Helen  Hall. 

Friday  Evening :  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead 
spoke,  this  evening,  on  "Causes  of  Depression." 
She  blames  our  present  situation  on  man's 
ignorance;  man  too  often  doesn't  want  to  think 
or  learn,  but  desires  only  to  be  amused. 

Sunday,  Oct.  16:  Rev.  Garfield  Morgan,  a 
former  miner,  told  us  at  Vespers  that  it  is 
character  that  counts  toward  making  life  worth 
living,  and  with  character  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  keep  our  character  strong. 

Monday,  Oct.  17:  Accompanied  by  Mrs. 
May  and  Miss  Peterson,  a  group  of  art  stu- 
dents attended  a  lecture  by  Henri  Henshe,  at 
the  Art  Students'  League  in  Boston,  in  which 
he  illustrated  his  speech  by  drawing  as  he 
talked. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  18:  The  French  talkie,  "Le 
Million",  which  was  held  at  the  Community 
House  at  Wellesley  Hills,  was  attended  by  five 
Lasell  girls,  chaperoned  by  Mine.  Birks  and 
her  husband. 

Thursday,  Oct.  20:  Dr.  Winslow  spoke  of 
some  of  the  traditions  of  Lasell  and  of  various 
Lasell   facts.     Did  you  know  that  Clark  was 


once  a  boys'  school  and  that  Hawthorne  had 
been  moved  from  the  corner  of  Hancock  and 
Woodland  Road  to  its  present  site? 

Friday,  Oct.  21:  Dr.  Winslow  informed  us 
that  it  had  been  recommended  that  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors,  whose  scholastic  standing  was 
sufficiently  high,  be  allowed,  without  chaperon- 
age,  to  have  the  boys  call  for  them  here  at 
school,  when  they  are  going  to  take  a  Saturday 
late  permission,  provided  that  they  have  a  let- 
ter from  home,  stating  that  they  may  go  out 
with  the  young  man  in  question,  and  that  the 
young  man  meets  the  Dean  or  her  representa- 
tive. Under  the  above  conditions,  the  girls  may 
also  go  to  football  games  and  to  tea  dances  af- 
terward, not  getting  back  here  until  ten  o'clock. 
Also,  it  was  announced  that  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  are  to  be  allowed  to  smoke  outside  of  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  school. 

Sunday,  Oct.  23:  We  were  entertained, 
tonight  at  Vespers,  by  Mrs.  Etta  Austin  Mc- 
Donald, who  read  one  of  her  stories  for  chil- 
dren and  a  number  of  children's  poems  by 
Eugene  Field,  Christopher  Morley,  and  one  by 
Edgar  Guest. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  25:  The  Junior  officers  are 
now  elected  as  follows :  President,  Helen  Hall ; 
Vice  President,  Helen  Parker ;  Secretary, 
Phyllis  Atkinson ;  Treasurer,  Carol  More- 
house ;  Song  Leader,  Ruth  Feather ;  Cheer 
Leader,  Lucille  Moran,  after  a  successful  es- 
cape from  the  watchful  Seniors. 
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Lasell  girls  are  still  preserving  the  beautiful 
custom  of  "marrying  and  being  given  in  mar- 
riage." It's  a  worthy  list  which  heads  our 
Personals  Column. 

On  June  24  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
Louise  Beecher,  '25,  to  Dr.  J.  LeRoy  Wood 
was  solemnized  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

The  day  following,  June  25,  Jeannette  Smith, 
'29,  became  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Orne.  June  25 
was  also  the  wedding  day  of  Dorothy  Clements 
Raymond,  '15-17,  and  Mr.  Austin  Rogers 
Franke. 

July  records  but  one  Lasell  wedding,  that  of 
Anna  Hendee,  '24,  to  Mr.  John  Elliott  Carle- 
ton,  on  the  twenty-third,  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

Elsie  Moore,  '30,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Johnson  on  August  12  in 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
are  now  "at  home"  in  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  marriage  of  Barbara  Hamlin,  '28,  to  Mr. 
Richard  Cummings  was  solemnized  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  August  17,  in  Milo, 
Maine. 

Carolyn  Thompson  Sproat  is  the  Class  Bride 
of  1932.  Her  marriage  to  Mr,  Ernest  Spigner 
took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  August. 

Gertrude  Beck,  '27,  and  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Lamson  were  married  on  August  27  in  Welles- 
ley,  Massachusetts. 

The  West  United  Church  of  Montreal  was 
the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Marjorie  Elizabeth 
Allyn,  '26,  to  Dr.  Abner  Oakes  on  Monday 
afternoon,  August  the  twenty-ninth. 

Invitations  were  received  to  the  wedding  of 
Mary  Alice  Timmins,  '28,  and  Mr.  Guy  Robert 


Moulthrop  on  September  10  in  Elkhart,  In- 
diana. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moulthrop  are  now 
residing  in  Bay  City,  Mich. 

We  have  had  enthusiastic  reports  of  the 
wedding  of  Grace  Beekley,  '31-'32,  on  Septem- 
ber 10  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  She  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  James  A.  Nicholson,  are  now  re- 
siding in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Faith 
Barber,  '33,  and  Helen  Bardua,  '33,  were 
Grace's  bridesmaids,  while  another  classmate, 
Ruth  Tivnan,  played  the  wedding  march  and 
other  nuptial  music. 

Four  members  of  the  Class  of  1929  selected 
September  as  their  wedding  month.  In  New 
York  City  on  the  sixteenth,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Barton  became  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Libby. 
Ruth  Rowbotham  and  Eleanor  Pitcher  both 
chose  Saturday,  the  seventeenth,  as  their  wed- 
ding day.  The  former  was  married  to  Mr. 
Freeman  Strickland  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
the  latter  to  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Hansen  in  Riverside, 
Connecticut.  In  the  Little  Church  Around 
The  Corner,  Dorothea  Mae  Clark  and  Mr. 
Meredith  George  Johnson  were  married  on 
Thursday,  September  29. 

Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth,  was  the  wed- 
ding of  three  former  Lasell  girls.  From  Potts- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  comes  the  announcement  of 
the  marriage  of  Marian  Simonds,  '25,  to  Mr. 
James  Kirchhoffer  Sutherland.  In  Lakeport, 
California,  Cynthia  Madalyn  Patten,  '27,  and 
Mr.  Ingemar  Hoberg  were  united  in  marriage, 
and  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  Jean  Mc- 
Taggart,  '22-'23,  became  Mrs.  Lyman  J.  Fitts. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  B.  Fitch  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Katherine,  '20,  to  Mr.  William  Ches- 
ley  on  the  first  day  of  October. 

Three  days  later  Edith  Wilson,  '24,  was  mar- 
ried to  Capt.  Odber  McLean  in  Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 

Margaret  Contrell,  another  member  of  the 
Class  of  1929,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
Robert  Arthur  Sayre  on  October  12  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayre  will  be 
at  home  after  the  fifteenth  of  November  at  153 
Franklin  Street,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
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Announcements  have  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Gertrude  Dupuis,  '32,  and  Mr. 
Roy  James  McGrath  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  on  October  20. 

This  summer  proved  to  be  a  popular  wed- 
ding season  with  the  Lasell  Faculty  as  well  as 
with  the  Alumnae.  In  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Miss  Ruth  Pitcher  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Reginald  Swan  on  June  25.  Mrs.  Swan 
had  been  connected  with  the  Home  Economics 
Department  since  1929. 

Miss  Annette  MacNeil  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Watson  were  married  on  August  thirtieth  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Watson  has  returned  to 
the  Lasell  teaching  staff  this  fall. 

Saturday,  September  third,  was  the  day  chos- 
en by  Miss  Florence  Roberts  for  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  Walter  S.  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones  has  re- 
sumed her  teaching  in  our  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment. 

Janet  Price,  Jeanne  Heilig  and  Wilma  Silver- 
nail,  all  of  the  Class  of  1933,  attended  the  wed- 
ding of  their  former  classmate,  Ada  Smith,  to 
Mr.  Karl  Falkenholm,  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  4. 

Miss  Mary  Granahan,  '29-'31,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  Granahan  of  Norfolk 
Downs,  was  married  to  Dr.  George  Dewey 
Dalton  of  Wollaston,  October  13,  in  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Quincy.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Dalton,  a 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  who  is  a  curate  at 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Boston,  officiated. 

A  newspaper  clipping  brings  us  word  of  the 
marriage  of  Eleanor  Parsons,  '24,  and  Donald 
Bradford  Macurda,  which  was  solemnized  at 
the  Leslie  Lindsey  Memorial  Chapel  of  Em- 
manuel Church,  in  Brighton,  Mass. 

We  also  have  word  of  the  very  pretty  wed- 
ding of  Marjorie  Churchill,  '29,  and  Justin  Pel- 
ham  Cantor  in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Wykagyl,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Harris  Drabble,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Ardelle,  '28,  to  Mr.  Stuart  H. 
Tucker  on  Saturday,  October  15. 

Two  Lasell  Alumnae  have  announced  their 
engagements  during  the  summer.     Evelyn  M. 


Brownell,  '30,  to  Stanley  Sherwood  Inman, 
and  Rosamond  Cornell,  '29,  to  Madison  Mott 
Cannon,  Jr. 

Congratulations  to  Lasell  brides  and  brides- 
to-be. 

Lasell  is  sincerely  regretting  the  absence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Winslow.  They  are  taking 
a  Sabbatical  year  at  their  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Those  of  us  who  know  and  appreciate 
the  loyalty  of  our  Vice-President  and  family 
to  Vermont,  felt  moved  to  ask,  "How  comes  it 
that  you  have  settled  just  outside  the  Land  of 
Promise  ?"  With  his  accustomed  dry  wit  Mr. 
E.  J.  answered,  "It  is  true  our  farm  is  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  our  finest  view  is  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  our  Post  Office  address  is  still 
in  Vermont." 

During  the  summer  vacation  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  received  a  most  welcomed  letter  from 
Edith  Ebersole  Doud,  '03.  She  keeps  in 
friendly  touch  with  Josie  Deering  Kirk.  '02r 
and  Edna  Cones  Prior,  '05-'06.  Edith's  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  will  be  graduated  next  June  from 
Ohio  State  University,  where  she  has  been  ma- 
joring in  Fine  Arts.  A  Columbus  paper  re- 
cently contained  a  picture  of  this  young  artist 
and  made  praiseworthy  reference  to  her  ability 
in  designing  the  costumes  for  the  annual 
"Browning  Production."  We  were  especially 
pleased  to  receive  from  Mrs.  Doud  a  good  re- 
port of  her  sister,  Frances. 

President  Winslow's  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Ordway,  does  not  often  visit  Lasell,  but  this 
past  summer  she  did  favor  us  for  a  little  while 
with  her  presence.  Our  best  wishes  follow  her 
always. 

The  Personals  Editor  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges this  valuable  and  newsy  letter  from  Ruth 
Hopkins  Spooner,  '23  : 

"My  work  and  my  home  keep  me  so  busy 
that  I  do  not  see  the  Lasell  girls  as  frequently 
as  I  used  to. 

"On  a  recent  week-end  my  husband  and  I 
went  up  to  Putnam,  Connecticut,  to  visit  Janet 
Shepard,  '27,  and  her  family.  Janet  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly  in  the  children's  work  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 
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"I  see  Hulcla  Halley,  '18,  and  Mercedes  Ren-  A  friendly  note  from  Virginia  Hinshaw,  '31, 
dell  Freeman,  '23,  often.  They  are  both  well  expresses  a  hope  that  she  may  be  able  to  con- 
and  busy.  Mercedes  teaches  cooking  in  a  jun-  tinue  her  course  which  she  so  much  enjoyed  at 
ior  high  school  of  Yonkers  and  Hulda  is  at  the  the  University  of  Missouri.  If  Virginia  does 
Yonkers  Public  Library,  where  I  am.  Re-  return,  she  will  be  honored  by  being  initiated 
cently  I  have  been  made  the  cataloguer,  and  I  into  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  sorority.  Ac- 
find  the  work  very  interesting.  cept  always  our  best  wishes,  Virginia. 

"This  past  summer  Hulda  took  a  trip  to  Mrs.  Helen  Austin  Ordway  paid  her  annual 
California  via  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  visit  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  during  the  sum- 
returned  through  the  Canadian  Rockies.  mer  vacation.     Those  of  us  who  were  fortu- 

"My  husband  and  I  enjoyed  a  grand  tour  nate  to  have  been  still  in  residence  enjoyed  an 
starting  at  Fort  Fairfield,  through  Canada,  and  "  occasional  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Ordway.  At  our 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  on  our  return  repeated  questionings  she  gave  to  us  some  de- 
stopping  a  short  time  in  Chicago  to  see  the  lightful  word  pictures  and  also  snapshots  of 
new  World's  Fair  buildings.  We  had  a  won-  Ruth  Ordway  Leach,  '21,  her  husband,  and 
derf ul  time !"  their  charming  little  daughter,  Anita. 

Ruth  closes  with  best  wishes  for  Lasell  Jun-  Mary    Morgan,    '31,    never    passes    us    by. 

ior  College.  Twice  during  this  past  summer  she  gladdened 

What  a  privilege   for  our   Mrs.   McDonald  us   with  her  cheery  presence.     New  environ- 

was  that  mid-summer  visit  from  her  mother,  ment  and  friends  fail  to  turn  this  earnest  stu- 

Mrs.  John  Caldwell,  of  Ottawa,  Canada.     Mrs.  Jent  from  her  fine  objectives.     Congratulations 

Caldwell's  presence  proved  a  real  blessing  to  all  and  God  speed,  dear  Mary.     She  was  accom- 

the  Lasell  family  then  in  residence.  panied  by  Mildred  Fischer,  '31,  and  both  girls 

Virginia  Hussey.  '22.  and  her  mother  called  were   on  their   way  to   Miss   Hoag's   summer 

at   Lasell   on  June   2.     If   anyone  thinks   this  camp  in  New  Hampshire. 

graduate  has  been  "resting  on  her  laurels",  Mildred  Walker,  '29,  registered  here  June 
they  are  mistaken.  Look  at  her  record  since  24.  She  modestly  confessed  that  she,  in  part, 
graduation.  For  four  years  she  has  been  the  influenced  Helen  Schaack,  '31,  to  choose  Lasell 
organist  at  one  of  the  local  churches.  The  for  her  school  home.  Mildred's  hearty  ex- 
week  days  find  her  busy  with  her  private  music  pressions  of  love  for  and  loyalty  to  Lasell 
pupils.  She  also  has  classes  in  basketry,  and  pleased  us  immensely.  We  are  grateful,  too, 
for  three  years  she  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  for  practical  evidence  of  her  good  will  in  send- 
Village  Improvement  Society.  Lasell's  con-  ing  back  a  substitute  to  her  Alma  Mater, 
gratulations  to  this  Alumna,  who  is  making  The  following  clipping  was  taken  from  the 
good  in  so  many  ways.  Boston   Herald  of   October    17 :    Mrs.    Maude 

Along  in  August  came  this  happy  postal  from  Tait  Moriaty  of   Springfield  was  elected  gov- 

Ella  Richardson  Cushing.  73  :  ernor  of  the  New  England  district  of  the  Nine- 

"I've  just  struck  a  bonanza,  and  am  thrilled!  ty-nine  Club,  national  organization  of  women 
Kitti.e  Lincoln.  Class  of  1872,  for  whom  I've  pilots,  at  a  meeting  of  the  club  at  Hillsgrove, 
been  hunting  for  twenty  years,  has  been  found  Rhode  Island,  October  16.  She  succeeds  Mrs. 
through  the  splendid  personals  in  Commence-  Frederick  B.  Sanson  of  Hartford." 
ment  Leaves.  She  writes  me  a  long  letter.  Congratulations  to  Lasell's  famous  Ace. 
which  I  shall  pass  on  to  Lasell,  and  gives  me  Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  took  an  advanced 
information  regarding  many  girls  who  are  still  course  in  Biology  this  summer  at  Boston  Uni- 
nterested in  our  College.  What  about  a  versity,  and  is  now  one  of  our  instructors  in 
"Cushing  Lasell  Club"  of  graduates,  non-grad-  the  Department  of  Science.  Our  President's 
uates  and  teachers  of  Dr.  Cushing's  time?"  oldest  son,  Richard  A.  Winslow,  in  addition  to 
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his  regular  business  duties,  is  a  student  in  the 
Law  School  of  Northeastern  University. 

Only  a  postal!  But  written  by  M.  P.  W., 
Past  Master  in  Chirography  and  the  abbrevi- 
ated word.  It  furnished  us  with  this  choice 
"bit  of  valuable  Lasell  news  : 

"On  Sunday  morning,  to  my  surprise  and 
pleasure,  Anne  Warner,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
came  to  see  me.  Alas,  she  could  stay  but  a 
short  time.  Looks  much  the  same  Anne  as  in 
'97,  and  was  as  chatty  and  genial  as  I  have  al- 
ways found  her.  Her  sister  Bessie  was  with 
her.  They  were  on  their  way  back  to  Wash- 
ington, after  a  visit  to  their  brother  somewhere 
■on  our  peninsula.  She  gave  me  as  her  address 
1868  Columbia  Road,  Apt.  503,  which  is  not 
that  of  the  Lasell  Register.  Emeline  Carlisle 
Hill,  '97,  is  on  her  way  to  Athens,  Greece, 
there  to  spend  the  winter.  Her  husband,  I 
understand,  will  join  her.  She  is  putting  her 
eldest  daughter  into  a  classical  school  there. 
The  daughter  is  strongly  drawn  to  the  study  of 
archaeology,  and  hopes,  I  think,  to  become 
herself  an  archaeologist.  Hence  this  choice  of 
a  school." 

Miss  Witherbee  closes  with  a  gentle  but  mer- 
ited rebuke  to  the  delinquent  Personals  Editor, 
and  subscribes  herself,  "with  love  and  some 
banter." 

This  fine  letter  from  Emily  Crump,  '29, 
deserves  an  early  place  in  our  Personals  Col- 
umn. Lack  of  time  prevents  us  from  obtain- 
ing her  permission  to  publish  it,  but  we  will 
"beg  for  that  "per"  and  Emily's  pardon  some- 
time after  the  issue  of  this  November  Leaves. 
Emily  writes : 

"Always  when  I  read  the  Leaves  I  feel  as 
though  I  am  the  only  one  who  ever  graduated 
who  has  not  done  something  worth  mention- 
ing !  It  is  always  thrilling,  however,  to  read 
about  everybody  else.  In  this  last  number  I 
particularly  liked  Peg  Basley's  defense  of  the 
'Old  Guard — '  It  is  what  I  so  often  think 
about.  The  old  classes  and  what  they  did  and 
accomplished  is  rarely  appreciated  once  those 
classes  leave,  may  seem  a  little  distressing — but 
after  all,  we  do  not  forget,  do  we  ?    Personally, 


I  like  seeing  things  change,  as  long  as  it  is  for 
the  best. 

"I  would  like  to  write  individual  letters  to 
lots  of  people  at  Lasell,  including  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Mr.  Amesbury,  'Mrs.  Mac'  and  Miss 
Potter  just  to  tell  them  I  think  of  them  more 
than  they  would  ever  dream.  Since  I  want  to 
send  my  subscription  check  for  the  Leaves 
for  1932-33  too  besides  writing  to  you,  I'll  ask 
you  to  extend  to  them  my  love  and  greetings. 

"At  last  I  am  actually  doing  something  that 
is  constructive.  October  3,  I  take  up  my  new 
duties  at  the  Virginia  State  Library.  If  it 
should  ever  amount  to  anything,  you  can  be 
sure  I  shall  be  annoying  Dr.  Winslow  to  engage 
me  as  Lasell's  Librarian.  You  see,  I  am  really 
anxious  to  get  back  there  somehow,  some  day ! 

Right  now  I  am  substituting  for  the  French 
teacher  at  my  Alma  Mater  here  in  Richmond. 
I  am  teaching  French  classes  from  9  until  2 
every  day  and  coaching  for  an  hour  besides. 
Amazing,  isn't  it? 

"So  far  this  letter  has  been  all  about  me  and 
I  am  really  interested  in  what  you  did  this 
summer.  It  must  have  been  delightful  spend- 
ing a  whole  summer  in  England. 

"Now  that  election  time  rolls  around  again. 
I  am  often  reminded  of  the  1928  election  with 
'Swickie'  holding  'soap-box'  meetings  in  her 
room  and  Mr.  Amesbury  teasing  me  every 
chance  he  had  about  being  from  the  'Democratic 
South !'  As  it  happened  the  south  was  not  so 
'solid'  that  time — I  wonder  what  will  happen 
this  year. 

"I  am  going  to  look  through  the  Lasell  Junior 
College  catalog  and  then  take  it  to  the  school 
office.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  girls  will 
decide  to  go  to  Lasell." 

Through  the  thought  fulness  of  Margaret 
Gregson  Barker,  '09-T3,  Dr.  Winslow  received 
the  following  news  item.  "Dr.  Geoffrey  War- 
die  Stafford  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  University  Temple 
at  Seattle,  Washington."  Dr.  Stafford's  wife 
is  our  Helen  Hamilton,  '08-' 10,  only  daughter 
of  Bishop  John  Hamilton.  The  Seattle  church 
edifice  is  considered  the  most  splendid  Gothic 
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church  in  American  Methodism.  Lasell's  best 
wishes  art'  extended  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stafford 
as  they  transfer  to  this  new  and  important 
charge.  Margaret  also  refers  to  one  of  our 
new  girls.  Virginia  Rice,  who  comes  to  us  from 
Beverly,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  Lasell  may 
be  re] (resented  by  a  delegate  at  the  next  Chi- 
cago  Lasell  Club  reunion. 

Here  is  a  "choice  bit"  from  Dottie  Aseltine, 
'26  .  .  .  "These  autumn  days  never  come  with- 
out bringing  thoughts  of  my  happy  school  days 
at  Lasell. 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  enclose  my 
check  for  the  year's  subscription  to  the  Leaves. 

•'I  spent  a  perfectly  delightful  summer  tour- 
ing Canada  with  my  family.  The  country  is 
very  beautiful  and  the  little  towns,  with  their 
country  churches,  so  very  peaceful. 

"I  wish  I  could  make  these  new  girls  know 
how  lucky  they  are  to  be  at  Lasell. 

"With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  year  and 
with  kind  regards  to  all,  I  am,  affectionately. 

D.A." 

Helen  Crego,  '30,  your  message  is  so  friendly 
we  venture  to  share  it  with  your  former  Lasell 
mates : 

"The  years  seem  to  pass  so  quickly — but  not 
so  quickly  as  to  erase  the  memory  of  two  won- 
derful school  years  at  Lasell.  I've  thought  of 
you  all  a  thousand  times.  I've  lived  over  every 
minute  of  those  two  years  again  and  again.  I 
would  give  a  lot  to  wake  up  some  morning  on 
Third  Floor  Gardner. 

"I'm  still  working  and  enjoy  it  tremendously. 
This  summer  I  spent  my  vacation  with  'Chubby' 
Doughty,  '30,  at  Oak  Beach,  Long  Island.  Dot 
Douglass,  '30,  was  also  a  guest  for  a  while  and 
we  three  White  (or  shall  I  say  slightly  'Crow- 
ish')  Doves  had  a  grand  Lasell  Reunion.  Ruth 
and  her  mother  plan  another  trip  South  this 
winter  and  have  promised  me  a  visit  en  route. 

"Give  my  love  to  every  one  and  tell  them 
that  as  a  student  I  was  not  so  outstanding — as 
a  correspondent,  I  am  hopeless,  but  as  a  true 
Lasellite  I  promise  to  be  now  and  forever,  a 
L.W.D." 

At  vacation  time  Ruth  Shepard,  '25,  en  route 


home  reported  at  Lasell.  She  is  not  only  su- 
pervisor of  music  but  conducts  a  successful 
chorus  which  has  attracted  more  than  local  at- 
tention. She  was  running  her  own  car,  looked 
well  and  prosperous — actually  younger  than 
when  a  Lasell  student.  We  are  indebted  to 
Ruth  for  this  interesting  item  concerning  Jen- 
nie Patrick  Walker,  a  grand-aunt  who  was  a 
music  pupil  in  the  New  England  Conservatory 
in  Prof.  Dunham's  day.  This  forebear  of 
Ruth's  became  a  famous  oratorio  singer  tour- 
ing Europe  as  wrell  as  America.  Ruth's  love 
for  music  is  evidently  inherited.  We  wish  her 
continued  success  in  her  work. 

Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich  does  not  forget  us.  She 
is  now  connected  with  the  Academy  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  directing  the  orchestra ;  she  is  also 
directing  a  chorus  of  fifty  children  in  one  of 
the  churches  and  a  chorus  of  nurses  at  the  hos- 
pital, besides  considerable  private  teaching.  She 
is  once  more  "at  home"  in  her  former  home 
in  St.  Johnsbury.  Lasell's  very  best  wishes  to 
her  and  her  dear  family  circle. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  from  Velma 
F.  Coates,  '32,  that  she  is  planning  to  continue 
her  art  work.  She  hopes  next  month  to  enter 
the  Arts  Students  League  in  New  York  and 
will  make  her  home  at  the  Arts  Club.  This 
summer  she  met,  only  for  a  few  moments, 
Dolly  Jarbeau,  '32,  and  also  had  a  delightful 
visit  with  Winifred  Glenn,  '30-'32,  at  her  home. 
To  our  great  satisfaction  she  expresses  a  hope 
that  she  will  be  able  to  get  out  to  Lasell  some 
time  soon,  adding  "I  should  love  it."  No  one 
would  love  it  more  than  your  Lasell  friends, 
Velma.  We  all  join  in  wishing  you  success  in 
your  new  venture. 

Among  those  attending  the  summer  school 
of  music  at  Lasell  was  a  charming  young- 
woman,  Miss  Alma  Fisher  from  Indiana  who- 
brought  us  messages  from  Miss  Edith  Wil- 
liams, a  former  member  of  our  faculty.  Al- 
though years  have  passed  since  she  was  with  us, 
this  student  reports  that  Miss  Williams  very 
often  referred  to  Lasell  and  her  delightful  as- 
sociations with  it.  We  greatly  appreciate  this, 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  our  former  instructor. 
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This  is  the  latest  word  from  Mrs.  Daniel 
Dudley  Gage,  Jr.  (Margaret  Ellen  Anderson, 
'26).  She  is  now  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
Avith  her  husband,  and  writes :  "We  will  be  here 
tor  a  year  while  my  husband  studies  for  his 
Doctorate.  We  spent  most  of  the  summer  in 
Germany  while  Mr.  Gage  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich." 

Adrienne  Estelle  Smith,  '23,  was  another 
Lasellite  who  "put  out  to  sea"  this  summer, 
crossed  the  ocean  and  had  a  delightful  Euro- 
pean journey.  From  Paris  she  sends  her  greet- 
ings to  the  friends  at  Lasell  giving  the  itinerary 
of  her  rather  extensive  trip.  She  writes :  "We 
have  not  been  closely  associated  with  any  special 
party  so  we  have  done  exactly  as  we  wanted 
and  have  avoided  tours  and  tourists.  The 
weather  has  been  perfect.  I  am  already  plan- 
ning my  itinerary  for  another  trip  later  on." 
Lasell's  greetings  to  her. 

Dear  Camilla  Roy,  '32,  we  knew  you  could 
not  forget  us,  and  thank  you  for  your  summer's 
greeting  and  the  lovely  picture  of  Harvey's 
Lake  Valley  in  Barnet,  Vermont.  Camilla  did 
confess  that  she  wished  she  were  returning  to 
Lasell  again  this  fall.  Our  answer  is  that  we 
never  quite  get  used  to  the  absence  of  our  "old 
girls."  Come  home  to  Lasell  as  often  as  you 
can,  Camilla. 

One  of  the  most  appreciated  messages  which 
came  to  Dr.  Winslow  this  summer  was  the  fol- 
lowing from  Minnie  A.  Bullard,  79-'82 : 

"Thank  you  for  the  Leaves  report  and  views. 
As  old  as  I  am  I  became  a  bit  homesick  and 
wished  I  were  young  once  more.  Was  glad  to 
see  the  report  of  the  Bird  Scholarship.  Miss 
Bancroft  was  a  niece  of  Sarah  Kingsberry  who 
married  my  father's  uncle,  John  Bird.  It  was 
lie  who  educated  her.  I'm  visiting  an  older  stu- 
dent of  Lasell,  Mrs.  Mary  Longfellow  Mel- 
more.  I'd  be  glad  if  you'd  send  her  a  report 
and  views,  not  the  Leaves.  She  is  about  84, 
strong  and  her  physical  health  A-l.  Wonder- 
ful memory.  So  glad  Lasell  has  come  to  the 
front  ranks  among  the  Junior  colleges." 

Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer,  '99,  is  a  busy  mother 
and  home-maker.     Nevertheless  she  does  find 


time  to  do  very  worthwhile  things  outside. 
This  is  our  latest  word  of  her  activities.  She 
is  now  the  State  President  of  the  Maine  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  and  very  active  in  Girl 
Scout  work  in  Bangor,  her  home. 

Speaking  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tions reminds  us  that  Miss  Potter  has  recently 
returned  from  Portland,  Maine.  While  there 
she  addressed  the  Portland  Parent-Teachers' 
Association,  also  the  Pathfinders  Club,  and 
was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney, 
'20.  The  night  of  her  arrival  she  enjoyed  what 
she  called  the  most  complete  surprise  party 
ever  given  her.  Without  a  moment's  warning 
a  party  of  some  seventeen  Lasell  girls  appeared. 
The  party  turned  into  a  campfire  before  the 
great  open  fire  in  Mrs.  Haney's  living-room. 
Among  the  guests  present  were :  Flora  Harri- 
son Clifford,  '15-' 16,  Hope  Bean  Moore,  '25, 
Isabelle  Coombs  Campbell,  '24-'27,  Helen 
Chapman  Frost,  '23,  Gertrude  Hooper,  '32, 
Marguerite  Milliken  Brooks,  '09-' 10,  Marjorie 
Needham  Goodnow,  '24,  Marion  Roberts,  '29, 
Marion  Simpson,  '29,  Marjorie  Lovering  Har- 
ris, '22,  Mildred  Knight  Norwood,  '21,  Mrs. 
W.  Bradford  Cushman,  a  former  teacher, 
Louise  Stevens  Prince,  '22,  Florence  Merritt 
Baker,  '24,  Jeannette  Eustis  Smith,  '27-'28. 
Barbara  Turner  Greenwood,  '27-'28,  Lillian 
Morong,  '22-'23. 

Lasell  has  the  happy  privilege  of  registering 
the  following  group  of  our  very  newest  "new" 
girls  and  also  is  pleased  to  add  the  names  of 
several  dear  little  "boy  friends :" 

On  June  15  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Gru- 
chy  (Preble  Borden,  '29)  welcomed  a  little 
son,  Douglas  Gruchy. 

Little  Caroline  Sibley  Houston  arrived  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Plouston 
(Mary  B.  Saunders,  '22-'23)  on  June  17.  La- 
sell's  congratulations  to  wee  Caroline  and 
parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Post  (Helen  Moss, 
'19)  are  also  to  receive  our  congratulations,  for 
on  June  29,  Robert  Moss  Post  came  to  gladden 
their  home. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Fred    Neal    Cooper    (Mary 
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Long  Groff,  '29)  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Frederick  John  Cooper  III,  on  July  2,   1932. 

We  are  pleased  to  make  the  announcement 
of  the  arrival  on  July  18  of  Octavia  Hickcox 
Smith  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justin 
Smith   (Octavia  Hickcox,  '19). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Leewitz  (Alice  Bevin, 
'14)  announce  the  arrival  on  August  9  of  Doug- 
las Fordham  Leewitz. 

From  Chicago,  come  the  good  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  Robert  Clements  II.  The  proud 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Clements  (Mil- 
dred Chapman,  '28). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hardy  are  rejoicing 
over  the  arrival  of  Richard  Stokes  Hardy  on 
September  12.  Master  Richard's  mother  is  the 
former  Maria  Parry  of  the  Class  of  1924. 

In  a  dainty  blue  and  white  announcement 
coming  all  the  way  from  Barranguilla,  Colom- 
bia, the  parents  of  Joan  Crosby  Guerrero  in- 
formed the  Lasell  family  of  Joan's  arrival  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luis  Guerrero 
(Rosamond  Adams,  '30)  on  September  19. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Devereux  (Glorian  Du- 
vall,  '25-'28)  are  the  happy  parents  of  a  son, 
Clifton  Duvall  Devereux,  born  September  28. 

Master  Sewall  Bogart  III  was  born  October 
10.  In  his  greeting  to  Miss  Potter  he  an- 
nounces :  "My  daddy  and  mother  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sewall  Bogart,  Jr.  (Geraldine  Wilder, 
'24)." 

Arthur  George  Maddigan,  Jr.  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Maddigan 
(Lillian  Doane,  '21)  on  October  7. 

That  was  a  cordial  Godspeed  sent  to  us 
during  the  opening  days  of  school  from  Anna- 
melia  Paxton,  '32,  and  her  mother.  Their  sum- 
mer's excursion  out  West  must  have  been  a 
joyous  experience.  Lasell  heartily  recipro- 
cates their  good  wishes. 

The  Personals  Editor  was  away  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  she  does  not  quite  dare  to  tell  just 
how  many  miles  her  Chevrolet  covered  in  one 
day!  In  Minneapolis  she  was  the  guest  of 
her  niece,  Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  and  her 
brother  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Pot- 
ter.    Since  the  opening  of  school  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Potter  have  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding 
anniversary.  One  of  the  most  important  guests 
at  this  function  was  their  dear  little  great  grand- 
daughter Gretchen,  granddaughter  of  Mary 
Potter  McConn. 

Mary  McConn,  junior,  '29,  is  still  enthu- 
siastically serving  in  the  office  of  a  Minneapolis 
physician. 

Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  is  now  President 
of  the  Minneapolis  deanery  of  the  woman's 
auxiliary  to  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Minne- 
sota. 

In  Evanston,  Illinois,  en  route  home,  she  vis- 
ited Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  and  her  family. 
While  the  guest  of  this  niece,  had  a  delightful 
meeting  with  "Trudy"  Wagner,  '28,  President 
of  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club,  and  also  ex-presi- 
dent, Mary  Elizabeth  McNulty,  '32,  and  her 
two  charming  sisters.  Our  Dean  was  awfully 
tempted  to  appropriate,  on  the  spot,  these  two 
dear  girls  for  Lasell. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  just  the  day  after 
Miss  Potter  left  Chicago  for  Boston,  Kay  Hart- 
man,  '32,  and  Dorothy  Herring,  '28-'31,  ar- 
rived as  the  guests  of  Mary  McNulty. 

It  proved  a  great  surprise  and  distinct 
pleasure  to  have  a  call  from  Lillian  Buehner 
Ladd,  1910-11  and  her  husband  on  one  of  the 
opening  days  of  our  college.  They  were  on 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  place  their  daugh- 
ter in  Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont. They  had  just  been  the  guests  of  Meta 
Buehner  Noble,  '06,  and  her  husband  at  their 
beautiful  Connecticut  home. 

There  was  something  so  winsome  about  Mil- 
dred Faxon  House,  '95-'97.  W^e  fell  immedi- 
ately into  friendly  relations  with  this  "Old 
Girl."  Accompanying  her  was  her  daughter, 
Katherine,  a  bride  of  three  weeks  who  with 
her  husband  had  just  located  in  one  of  the 
Newtons.  We  trust  this  tie  will  bring  the 
mother  to  New  England  frequently.  The  even- 
ing following  her  visit  to  Lasell  Mrs.  House 
wrote  thus : 

"This  has  been  a  happy  day,  yet  I  am  sad  to- 
night. Life  was  sweet  and  full  thirty-five  years 
ago  when  I  was  so  happy  at  Lasell.    In  the  past 
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year  I  have  lost  my  companion  of  thirty  years, 
but  I  am  still  rich  with  my  three  devoted  chil- 
dren, yet  tonight  I  long  to  be  back  at  Lasell 
and  "cast  my  burden"  on  older  shoulders. 

"In  looking  over  the  Leaves  I  read  of  Mile. 
LeRoyer.  If  I  have  missed  seeing  her  today, 
I  shall  be  bitterly  disappointed.  I  shall  make 
it  a  point  to  come  to  Lasell  each  year  as  I  visit 
New  England." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Blackstock, 
we  are  permitted  to  share  a  part  of  this  most 
interesting  message  from  Katharine  Jenckes 
Knox,  '04.  Kay  is  writing  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti. 

"A  letter  from  Dr.  Winslow  and  a  copy  of 
the  Leaves  just  received.  The  school  seems  to 
be  flourishing,  and  I  know  you  must  enjoy 
being  there  again. 

"We  are  surprised  to  find  it  comfortable 
here.  Of  course,  it  is  hot,  but  the  nights  are 
cool.  My  husband's  office  hours  are  from  eight 
to  twelve.  In  the  afternoon,  we  play  golf  or 
go  swimming  and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly 
the  time  passes.  The  children  are  in  the  Ameri- 
can school,  hours  also  eight  to  twelve,  and  they 
are  getting  along  very  well — two  future  Lasell 
girls,  I  hope. 

"On  Washington's  Birthday,  we  took  a  trip 
to  Furcy,  eight  thousand  feet  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. We  drove  to  Kenskoff,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  here  and  left  the  car  there,  then 
mounted  horses  and  kept  on  over  a  narrow 
trail,  winding  around  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  until  we  finally  arrived 
at  the  camp,  which  is  situated  in  a  pine  grove 
along  the  top  of  a  ridge.  In  the  distance  we 
could  see  Mount  La  Salle,  sixty  miles  away- 
said  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  seemed  extraordinary  to  find  it  so 
cold  up  there.  We  hovered  around  an  open 
fire  and  at  night  slept  under  four  or  five  blank- 
ets. During  the  day,  we  sat  out  in  the  sun  to 
keep  warm  and  then  got  dreadfully  sunburned. 
For  the  past  two  weeks  it  has  been  very  warm 
here  in  Port-au-Prince,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  another  trip  up  to  the  mountains  to 
cool  us  off  again. 


"It  has  been  very  dry  here  for  months,  but 
now  the  rainy  season  has  started  we  get  a 
drenching  rain  nearly  every  night.  It  is 
pouring  as  I  write.     You  know  tropical  rains. 

"I  don't  believe  I  want  to  get  any  deeper 
into  the  bush  than  this.  Here  we  live  very 
comfortably  with  a  good  Marine  Commissary 
and  Post  Exchange,  and  we  have  the  "Talkies" 
too.  My  husband  gets  the  daily  news  flashes 
over  the  radio  so  we  feel  in  touch  with  the 
world,  even  if  we  are  so  far  away." 

A  charming  illustrated  poem  is  a  summer's- 
remembrance  from  Helen  M.  Littlefield,  72. 
She  writes :  "I  am  looking  for  someone  from 
Lasell."  We  saw  the  hospitable  fireplace  which 
she  declares  resembles  her  own.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  many  favored  guests  frequent  this 
Lasell  girl's  home. 

Blair  Whittier,  '31,  looked  in  upon  us  Aug- 
ust 12.  We  are  happy  to  report  her  younger 
sister,  Jean,  is  with  us  this  year. 

Mrs.  Libby  and  two  distingue  lady  friends 
to  our  delight,  visited  Lasell  this  fall.  Mrs. 
Libby  brought  only  good  news  of  her  Ruth  and 
ours,  who  is  now  enjoying  her  second  year  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Marion  Jarbeau,  '32,  called  October  10.  The 
same  day  and  month  Dorothy  Gosse,  '32,  also 
registered  at  Lasell.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
missed  these  members  of  '32. 

Dear  Betty  Love  Macey,  '08,  returned  for 
a  few  moments  August  8,  dividing  her  time 
between  Bragdon  and  Dr.  Winslow's  home. 
She  was  East  especially  to  locate  her  son  at 
Harvard. 

In  July,  Ruth  Winslow,  '31,  her  parents  and 
sister,  Beatrice,  revisited  Lasell.  Ruth  has  her 
studio  now  in  Killingly,  Conn.  She  teaches  not 
only  piano,  but  violin  and  harmony.  We  are 
proud  of  this  Lasell  music  teacher. 

Mrs.  Arthur  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  nee  Charlene 
Rollins,  '29-'30,  returned  with  her  husband  Sep- 
tember 15.  Lasell  appreciates  this  friendly  ven- 
ture on  the  part  of  old  girls,  for  it  affords  the 
husbands  an  opportunity  to  see  Lasell,  and  the 
"Old  Guard"  a  gratifying  opportunity  to  meet 
the  husbands. 
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This  summer  Mr.  William  S.  Wagner  trans- 
ferred his  residence  from  Auburndale  to  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island.  Lasell  has  lost  the  helpful 
presence  of  a  valuable  and  life-long  friend. 
Mr.  Wagner  is  now  at  his  home  with  his  son, 
Mr.  Charles  Bragdon  Wagner  and  family,  and 
later  will  spend  the  winter  with  his  younger 
son,  Sanford  Wagner  and  family  in  Pasadena, 
California. 

On  our  desk  is  an  attractive  card  which 
reads : 

REAL    ESTATE   INSURANCE 

LAURA  HALE  GORTON 

OFFICE STATION  35 

GLASTONBURY,    CONNECTICUT 

Laura  assured  us  at  the  recent  Lasell  Con- 
necticut Valley  meeting  that  she  is  thoroughly 
enjoying  her  new  business  venture.  We  pre- 
dict abundant  success  for  this  able  Alumna. 

Peggy  Woods,  '28,  and  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
Forsyth,  '29,  called  at  Lasell  August  the  seven- 
teenth. Peggy  is  living  in  New  Rochelle  with 
Helen  Ohm,  '29. 

Florence  Longcope,  '21 -'22,  was  here  in  Aug- 
ust and  inquired  for  Mrs.  Maida  Cardwell 
Hicks  and  Senora.  Florence,  Mrs.  Hicks'  ad- 
dress is  4  Buckingham  Place,  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island. 

July  26,  Norma  Erdman,  '17,  from  Detroit, 
Michigan  returned  with  Evelina  Perkins,  '15. 
Evelina  was  accompanied  by  her  cousin  whom 
she  wished  to  introduce  to  Lasell. 

An  artistic  colored  photograph  recently  found 
its  way  to  our  desk.  Below  the  dainty  picture 
is  this  inscription : 

The  Classics  in  Music  interpreted  through 
the  dance. 

Dorothy  Peabody,  Danseuse.  Emilie  Fricke 
Lesher,  Pianiste,  Soloist  Phila.  Orchestra. 
Lasell's  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  our 
Dorothy  Peabody,  '31. 

Olive  Stevens,  '27,  is  on  the  hunt  for  new 
educational  worlds  to  conquer.  She  has  been 
studying  for  the  past  two  years  at  the  Ozark 
College  in  Arkansas.  May  success  follow  in 
the  wake  of  this  ambitious  Alumna. 

Dorothy    Inett,    '30,    accompanied,    as    fre- 


quently happens,  by  Margaret  Heath,  '29,  made 
a  friendly  but  too  brief  visit  this  fall  at  the 
school.  Dorothy  and  Margaret  are  still  talking 
of  the  Worcester  Lasell  Club  which  they  have 
well  in  mind  and  hope  to  organize  later  on. 

Among  the  Alumnae  who  showed  their  active 
interest  in  the  school  by  returning  to  the  open- 
ing dance  of  the  year  were :  Peg  Basley,  '28, 
Nat  Park,  '32,  Betty  Follett,  '32,  Agnes  Met- 
calf,  '32,  Julia  Case,  '32  and  Marjorie  Mac- 
Clymon,  '32. 

Early  in  the  year  Frances  Turner,  '32,  gave 
a  friendly  word  to  the  new  girls,  outlining 
some  of  the  school  traditions  and  wishing  them 
Godspeed  in  their  life  at  Lasell. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  these  "Loyalists" 
there  came  to  one  of  our  recent  Vesper  services, 
Libby  Page,  '32,  Karin  Elliason,  '31  and  Rhoda 
Mooney,  '32. 

This  time  it  was  a  distinctly  friendly  (not 
business)  note  which  came  from  our  Field 
Secretary,  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-'07,  writ- 
ten on  the  Pacific  coast.  Edna  is  having  a  well- 
deserved  vacation  and  was  being  entertained 
by  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg,  '08,  and  had  a 
happy  meeting  with  Leona  Benner  Brotherton, 
'08,  Esther  Starr  Powers,  '06-'08,  and  Lillian 
Douglas,  '07. 

Maria  Riker  Hume,  '09,  and  Ruth  Thresher 
Jenks,  '14,  called  at  Bragdon  Hall  on  July  21. 
Maria  had  her  little  daughters,  Martha  and 
Martina,  with  her.  Miss  Potter  showed  the  little 
girls  over  the  College.  They  are  both  anxious 
to  come  later  to  their  mother's — and  grand- 
mother's (the  late  Martina  Grubbs  Riker,  '84- 
'85)  school.  Maria  had  been  visiting  Char- 
lotte Ryder,  '08,  in  Bangor  and  there  ran  across 
Karin  Elliason,  '31,  as  she  was  visiting  the 
Black  Estate  in  Ellsworth,  Maine.  The  Humes 
were  then  the  guests  of  Ruth  Jenks  at  her  lovely 
home  on  Narragansett  Bay,   Rhode   Island. 

That  Marion  Roberts,  '29,  is  making  good 
at  Westbrook  Seminary  is  cause  for  rejoicing 
on  the  part  of  Lasell  as  well  as  our  efficient 
Alumna.  Marion  prepared  this  year's  catalog 
and  is  acting  as  principal  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal-elect. 
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Thank  you,  Frances  Badger,  '24,  for  that  at- 
tractive glimpse  of  Lucerne  sent  to  us  this  sum- 
mer. The  next  move,  if  you  please,  will  be  a 
face-to- face  visit  with  you  and  then  you  can 
give  us  direct  information  as  to  your  first  im- 
pressions of  Europe. 

A  day's  visit  at  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller's,  '06, 
Scituate  home  this  fall  was  "worth  a  month  of 
common  days."  Together  with  Mildred's 
mother,  Anna  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  we  witnessed 
one  of  the  wildest  storms  which  has  ever  swept 
this  New  England  coast.  Mildred's  son  and 
the  oldest  son  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  Peirce 
Bittenbender,  '04- '06,  were  among  the  fortu- 
nate Harvard  candidates  who  went  west  to  wit- 
ness the  Olympic  Games.  Both  boys  were  prize 
winners  in  athletics  in  their  preparatory  schools 
so  were  especially  fitted  to  enjoy  the  great  in- 
ternational contest. 

The  Lasell  group  who  were  the  guests  of 
Edna  Goodrich,  '31-'32,  the  day  of  the  eclipse 
will  not  soon  forget  the  hospitality  of  our 
Edna's  mother  and  sisters.  Our  observations 
were  made  from  the  Goodrich's  charming  sum- 
mer camp  at  Cape  Ann,  Maine. 

Those  who  have  visited  Barbara  Vail  Bos- 
worth,  '05,  and  her  husband  at  their  home  near 
Leominster,  Mass.,  know  the  joy  which  was 
ours  as  "we  tarried  there."  With  Barbara  for 
our  pilot  we  canoed  across  the  lake  to  Marjorie 
Lees  Shaw's,  '09-' 10,  camp,  had  a  fine  visit 
with  M.,  her  husband,  and  her  father  and 
brought  away  delightful  moving  pictures  of 
Marjorie's  two  lively  sons. 

Thelma  Macfarlane,  '32,  is  enjoying  her  work 
in  dietetics  at  the  Hartford  Hospital.  Our 
best  wishes  for  her  success. 

On  October  14,  for  just  a  moment  we  saw 
Olga  Johnson,  '32,  in  Hall  Center,  Bragdon. 
We  hope  the  report  for  the  Class  of  1932  will 
add  valuable  new  items  concerning  our  Olga. 

On  one  of  our  opening  days  Ruth  Seiber- 
ling  Pfleuger,  '92- '94,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  visited 
the  school.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law.  All  expressed  enthusiasm 
over  Lasell.  We  are  happy  to  welcome  Ruth 
and  her  guests. 


Marion  Nevvfield,  '30-'32,  we  thank  you  for 
the  pleasing  evidence  you  are  still  holding  Lasell 
in  dear  remembrance.  That  view  of  Bantam 
Lake,  Connecticut,  is  beautiful. 

Dorothy  L.  Glasser,  '31,  and  her  parents 
left  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  early  this  sum- 
mer for  a  cruise  going  as  far  west  as  Cali- 
fornia. She  plans  to  keep  in  friendly  touch 
with  Lasell  by  renewing  her  subscription  to 
the  Leaves. 

Helane  Jones,  '32,  "pepped  us"  up  a  bit  on 
our  opening  day  by  returning  and  participating 
heartily  in  the  New  Girl-Old  Girl  Dance. 

Betty  Parrish,  '32,  and  Mary  Jane  Matthews, 
'31 -'32,  are  both  pledged  to  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  so  writes 
Mrs.  Parrish.     Lasell's  congratulations. 

We  were  sorry  to  miss  Barbara  Vail  Bos- 
worth's,  '05,  recent  visit  to  Lasell.  Her  special 
errand  was  to  show  the  school  to  her  cousins, 
and  among  the  school's  treasures  they  were 
especially  interested  in  the  big  bell  from  Japan. 
This  Temple  bell  was  secured  through  the  help 
of  Barbara's  father,  Dr.  Milton  Vail,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  was  president  of  a  college 
in  Japan. 

Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89,  seldom  visits  Lasell, 
to  our  regret,  but  occasionally  a  choice  message 
from  her  assures  us  of  her  unfailing  interest  in 
her  Alma  Mater,  and  the  Old  Guard  now  on 
the  ground.  Mrs.  Cass'  daughter,  Esther,  is 
continuing  her  work  in  the  Laconia  Hospital 
as  instructor  of  nurses.  Esther  is  fitted  for  her 
important  duties  as  she  is  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University  and  the  Deaconess  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Olin  Davis  (Anne  Vickery,  '07)  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  requests  a  catalog  of  La- 
sell graduates.  It  seemed  good  to  get  in  touch 
again  with  this  well-remembered  and  loyal  La- 
sell girl. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  her  where- 
abouts and  whatabouts,  S.  Wilma  Steuer,  '29- 
'30,  answers :  "My  address  is  1789  W.  Union 
Boulevard,  Bethlehem,  Penna.,  and  I  am  at- 
tending the  Bucknell  University  in  Lewisburg." 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Bright,  nee  Amye  Vickery,  '02- 
'04.  writes  to  President  Winslow :  "I  am  now 
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living  with  Anne  Davis.  I  have  a  daughter, 
nineteen,  who  is  getting  her  B.A.  degree  in 
February  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Would 
love  to  see  you  all." 

Airs.  Ralph  F.  Hansen  (Eleanor  Pitcher, 
'29)  had  among  her  wedding  guests  Dorothea 
Clark  Johnson,  Alice  Pratt,  and  Adelaide  Mil- 
ler, her  classmates.  We  must  not  forget  to 
add  another  Lasell  guest,  Ada  Allanach,  '27- 
'28,  who  also  attended  this  wedding  festival. 

Mary  Swartzel,  '23-'24,  now  Mrs.  William 
Danforth,  Jr.,  writes  from  Swarthmore,  Penn- 
sylvania: "My  husband  is  here  doing  research 
work  at  the   Barthol  Research  Foundation." 

Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  is  as  usual  busy  about 
many  things  and  the  best  part  is  that  she  is 
doing  them  well.  She  is  still  Regent  of  the 
D.A.R.  and  as  church  clerk,  is  giving  personal 
attention  to  remodeling  the  parsonage  and 
church.  Good  work,  Susan.  You  certainly 
know  nothing  about  the  ennui  which  afflicts 
some  of  the  unemployed  groups. 

Raine  Renshaw,  '30-'32,  had  an  enjoyable 
summer  in  Ontario,  and  writes :  "I  am  now  an- 
ticipating the  opening  of  Wheaton  College." 
Lasell's  best  wishes  for  this  Wheaton  fresh- 
man. 

From  her  summer  home  "down  East",  Ger- 
trude Stone,  '32,  sent  an  exquisite  picture  of  a 
hospitable  doorway  and  writes :  "This  is  a 
lovely  house  which  is  situated  in  Wiscasset  not 
far  from  our  'little  bit  of  Heaven.'  "  She  then 
harks  back  to  her  dear  Lasell  days  and  adds : 
"My,  it  seems  strange  to  think  I  won't  be  hear- 
ing the  familiar  old  bells  at  Lasell." 

Mrs.  Fanny  Thornton  Brown,  '76-77,  and 
daughter  were  among  our  October  callers.  How 
Lasell  does  prize  the  return  of  these  "old  girls  !" 
Over  fifty  years  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Brown's 
student  clays  here,  but  time  had  failed  to  lessen 
her  interest  in  our  College.  Her  vivid  reminis- 
cences of  place  and  people  were  delightful.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  grounds,  she  insisted  upon  her 
daughter's  taking  a  snapshot  of  herself  as  she 
stood  with  several  of  the  school  officials  under 
the  centennial  elm,  planted  with  impressive 
-ceremony  in  her  own  day. 


Thank  you  dear  Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Har- 
linger,  78,  for  that  Atlanta  press  report  of 
Ruth  Rowbotham  Strickland's,  '29,  beautiful 
wedding.  We  are  eager  to  share  it  with  others, 
but  space  forbids.  Perhaps  Katherine  Braith- 
waite;  '29,  who  was  maid  of  honor,  will  drop 
in  some  day  and  delight  us  with  an  eye  wit- 
ness' account  of  the  function. 

Marjorie  Maxfield's,  '27 ',  new  address  is  1430 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Apt.  43,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  She  is  one  of  the  busiest  officials 
in  the  Washington  Post  Office  and  has  become 
a  member  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
Marjorie  was  one  of  the  group  at  Miss  Pot- 
ter's Portland  surprise  party,  and  looked  like  a 
capitalist  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Alfhild  Trondsend,  '22-'23,  and  her  family 
remained  in  the  home-land  this  summer.  As  is 
their  delightful  custom  they  made  many  a 
charming  journey  through  their  neighboring 
Adirondack  Mountains. 

The  summer  had  gone  e'er  we  learned  of 
Edna  Rogers  Carlisle's,  '05,  bereavement  in 
the  passing  of  her  dear  mother  on  July  7.  A 
large  group  of  former  Lasell  girls  and  members 
of  the  faculty  unite  with  Lasell  in  expressing 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  Edna  and  her  family. 

Agnes  Wylie  West,  '05,  has  also  been  re- 
cently bereaved  by  the  sudden  passing  away  of 
her  husband,  Joseph  T.  West,  which  occurred 
while  they  were  at  their  summer  home  in  Ver- 
mont. Lasell's  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
this  Alumna  and  her  family  at  this  time. 

All  this  interesting  news  in  one  short  letter 
from  Dorothy  Brown,   '31,  alias,   "Brownie:" 

"Jeannette  White,  '29,  recently  was  in  Bos- 
ton and  Swampscott  attending  a  national  soror- 
ity convention  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 

"Betty  Ellenberger,  '29,  sailed  the  last  of 
June  for  Europe,  to  be  gone  ten  weeks.  Hel- 
ene  Swick,  '29,  and  Frenchie  ( Mrs.  Alexander 
Whitehead,  '29)  were  at  the  dock  to  say  good- 
bye, and  wish  her  all  kinds  of  luck. 

"As  for  me,  I  am  working  down  at  Dad's  fac- 
tory. I  really  do  love  it,  and  before  long,  I 
should  be  able  to  walk  into  any  forest  and  tell 
one  tree  from  the  other.    I  do  everything  down 
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here  except  sweep  the  floor,  and  I  will  probably 
be  doing  that  if  this  depression  lasts  much 
longer.  I  know  that  my  various  roommates  at 
Lasell  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  me, 
'at  last  sweeping  the  floor.' 

"When  I  stop  to  realize  that  my  school  days 
are  all  over,  I  can't  believe  it.  I  guess  I'll  go 
back  to  Lasell  and  enroll  for  four  more  years. 
I  used  to  laugh  when  people  said  'The  happiest 
days  of  your  life  are  spent  in  school.'  Now 
that  I  am  all  through,  I  can  see  what  they 
meant." 

A  good  word  from  you,  dear  Brownie.  We 
thank  you. 

Betty  Day  Bracken,  '26,  writes : 

"Dear  Dr.  Winslow :  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  to  know  about  the  Somerset  Hills 
School  with  which  I  am  now  associated.  Since 
I  wrote  you  I  have  been  very  busy  studying 
and  have  the  opportunity  now  of  teaching.  Mr. 
Fair,  our  Director,  has  been  away  this  summer 
and  my  husband  is  in  charge,  besides  this  he 
is  doing  some  tutoring.  If  you  should  happen 
to  be  down  this  way,  I  wish  you  would  visit  the 
school — the  country  is  beautiful." 

Any  Lasell  girls  near  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey, 
who  are  looking  at  schools  for  their  little  sons 
or  brothers,  might  well  consider  the  Somerset 
Hills  where  our  Betty  Day  is  serving  as  an 
Alma  Mater. 

Janet  Kennedy,  '30-'32,  has  not  yet  "dark- 
ened our  doors,"  but  we  hear  good  news  from 
her  through  a  group  of  our  Lasell  folk.  "Babe" 
Whitney,  '32,  did  venture  back  to  Lasell  for 
a  few  moments.  Both  girls  are  really  begin- 
ning to  get  into  the  routine  of  Bouve.  We 
wish  them  both  the  best  success. 

This  one  kind  word  from  Marion  Simonds 
Sutherland,  '25:  "I  always  delight  in  receiving 
the  Lasell  Leaves.  Best  wishes  always  to  La- 
sell." 

Gwendolyn  McDonald,  T8-'28,  has  returned 
for  her  last  year  at  Mt.  Allison  College.  She 
is  already  beginning  to  teach  and  has  the  honor 
of  sitting  at  the  Faculty  Table.  Her  return  to 
Lasell  each  summer  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
see  her  as  well  as  her  special  friends.     Natalie 


Best,  '25-'30,  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  Counselor  this  past  summer  at  the  Katherine 
Ridgeway  Camp,  has  returned  to  St.  Lawrence 
University.  Louise  Thompson,  '29,  and  her 
sister  Barbara,  '28-'30,  are  keeping  house  in 
their  apartment  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Louise  is  in  business  and  Barbara  is  in  one  of 
the  fine  art  schools  of  that  city. 

Peg  McClaren,  '32,  drove  down  from  Pitts- 
field  early  in  the  year  to  visit  with  her  class- 
mates, Babe,  Nat,  Mac,  and  Aggie,  and  very 
loyally  paid  her  respects  to  the  friends  at  La- 
sell. 

Ann  Litchfield,  '32,  came  up  smiling  as  usual 
to  Bragdon.  We  were  personally  glad  to  see 
her  and  in  behalf  of  the  school  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  her  for  her  practical  loyalty 
in  recommending  Lasell  Junior  College  to  some 
of  our  best  girls  now  enrolled. 

We  almost  began  to  feel  that  Virginia  Whit- 
man, '31,  is  now  a  member  of  our  staff.  She 
was  so  frequently  at  Lasell  during  the  summer, 
and  through  her  influence  has  placed  with  us 
some  of  our  most  promising  girls. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees always  brings  together  an  interesting  group 
of  officials,  and  the  Corporation  a  group  of 
Alumnae.  Josephine  Chandler  Pierce,  '91 -'96, 
represents  the  Alumnae  on  the  Executive  Board. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Corporation  present 
were:  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  TO,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumnae  Association ;  Anna  Ken- 
dig  Peirce,  '80;  Mary  Quick  Dean,  '14;  Mildred 
Peirce  Fuller,  '06 ;  and  L.  R.  Potter,  '80. 

The  reports  from  President  Winslow  and  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Amesbury,  were  very 
encouraging  considering  the  times.  Dr.  Win- 
slow  paid  a  fine  and  fitting  tribute  to  the  late 
Principal-Emeritus,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  especi- 
ally stressing  the  college's  indebtedness  to  this 
pioneer  and  able  leader. 

Mrs.  Anna  Kendig  Peirce  also  gave  a  touch- 
ing tribute  to  the  young  principal  of  fifty  years 
ago,  whom  she  affectionately  referred  to  as 
"an  understanding  comrade  as  well  as  an  able 
leader." 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter  each 
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in  turn  spoke  with  appreciation  of  Mr.  J. 
Porter  Russell  and  Miss  Martha  Ransom,  both 
of  whom  had  passed  away  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board. 


ATTENTION— ALUMNAE,  FACULTY 
AND  OLD  GIRLS ! 

Mid- winter  reunion  and  luncheon  of  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  the 
University  Club,  Boston,  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1933,  at  12  :30  noon. 

Tickets  will  be  $1.25.  Replies  are  to  be  sent 
to  Marian  B.  MacDonald,  41  Cotter  Road, 
Waban,  Mass.  President  Josephine  W.  Rand 
urges  all  who  possibly  can  to  be  there  so  that 
we  may  have  a  large  peppy  meeting. 


ST.  JOHNSBURY  LASELL  CLUB 
MEETING 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  Lasell  Club  was  held  at  the  Maple  Grove 
Tea  Room,  June  15,  1932. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
guests  of  honor  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow. 

During  a  very  enjoyable  luncheon  we  sang 
Lasell  songs. 

A  brief  business  meeting  followed  which  was 
presided  over  by  Miss  Anna  Conant,  '09,  in  the 
absence  of  our  President,  Maude  T.  Wake- 
field, '15,  and  our  Vice-President,  Helen  J. 
Libby,  '22.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  Then  Mrs.  Isabelle 
W.  Jackson  read  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee : 

President,  Marjorie  Blair  Perkins,  '28,  Vice- 
President,  Barbara  Cushing  Jenkins,  '25,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Katherine  Fitch  Chesley, 
•30.  ' 

The  above  nominees  were  elected.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  brief  discussion  as  to  whether  we 
should  meet  at  Darling  Inn,  Lyndonville,  Ver- 
mont, next  year,  but  decided  we  would  continue 
having  our  meetings  at  the  Maple  Grove  Tea 
Room. 

Our  new  President,  Marjorie  Blair  Perkins 
welcomed  our  guests  of  honor,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow. 


Dr.  Winslow  brought  us ;  very  good  news 
from  Lasell  in  regard  to  its  fine  standing,  the 
increase  in  Endowment  fund,  the  Pop  Concert 
in  Boston,  the  latest  fad  of  some  of  the  girls 
and  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  making  their  own 
sport  shoes,  the  wonderful  progress  of  Lasell 
forest,  the  changes  that  they  are  to  make  this 
year  with  Dr.  Winslow  as  head  of  the  Biology 
Department  and  Mr.  Amesbury,  head  of  the 
Secretarial  Department,  the  gift  from  one  of 
the  mothers  of  a  graduate  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  another  gift  of  a  new  tent  for  com- 
mencement exercises.  Then  he  told  us  of  the 
big  change  which  was  made  last  March  in 
changing  Lasell  Seminary  to  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege, of  this  we  are  all  very  proud. 

Mrs.  Winslow,  in  her  charming  way,  brought 
us  word  from  Miss  Potter  and  told  us  about 
some  of  the  teachers  we  had  known  while  at 
Lasell. 

After  several  pictures  of  Lasell  activities 
had  been  shown,  our  very  pleasant  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Katherine  Fitch  Chesley,  '30. 
The  girls  present  at  the  1932  meeting  of  the 
St.  Johnsbury  Club  were : 

Doris  Cleasby,  '27,  Mrs.  Mildred  Brahana, 
'16,  Ruth  Kinsley,  '30-'32,  Beulah  Fletcher,  '31, 
Ruth  Lenahan,  '30,  Marjorie  Blair  Perkins,  '28, 
Ruth  C.  Wheaton,  '28-'29,  Barbara  Lawson, 
'28,  Camilla  Roy,  '32,  Eleanor  Dorman,  '26-'28, 
Eleanor  Steele,  '25,  Louise  Adams  Gallup,  '28, 
Isabelle  Whitcomb  Jackson,  '23,  Dorothy  Hack- 
ett,  T9-'20,  Eleanor  Kennedy  Blanchard,  '27,. 
Mary  Barton  Libby,  '29,  Anna  Conant,  '09, 
Elizabeth  Madeira  Campbell,  '22,  Theia  Powers 
Sarah  Crane,  '22,  Josephine  Laughton,  '28, 
Watson,  '08-'09. 


PORTLAND,  MAINE,  LASELL  CLUB 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Portland  Lasell 
Club  was  held  August  30  at  the  Columbia  Hotel. 
Miss  Potter  was  the  guest  of  honor.  She 
brought  greetings  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 
Mr.  Amesbury,  Mrs.  McDonald  and  other  La- 
sell folk  who  chanced  to  be  in  residence  during 
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the  summer  vacation.  She  created  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  when  she  delivered  Miss 
Beede's  message.  It  was  this :  "My  loving 
greetings  to  the  Maine  girls  and  tell  them  my 
one  constant  regret  is  that  they  were  not  for- 
tunate to  have  been  born  in  Vermont." 

Our  Dean  began  by  saying:  "We  are  often 
advised  that  if  we  have  anything  unpleasant  to 
tell,  to  tell  it  at  once,  but  I  have  no  such  mes- 
sage from  Lasell.  Considering  the  times  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  very  encourag- 
ing. An  unusually  large  number  of  girls  are 
enrolling  on  the  self-help  basis,  this  makes  for 
a  more  democratic  spirit — always  in  favor  with 
Dr.  Winslow. 

Miss  Potter  also  referred  to  Miss  Black- 
stock's  summer  in  Spain  and  Misses  Badger's, 
Rachdorf's,  and  Lewis'  late  European  experi- 
ences. Miss  Lewis  having  been  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  informal  and  cordial  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing was  especially  enjoyable. 
Signed  : 

Barbara  Turner  Greenwood,  '27-'28, 

Secretary  of  Portland,  Maine,  Lasell  Club. 

Those  present :  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  Gertrude 
Hooper,  '32,  Marion  Roberts,  '29,  Mildred 
Knight  Norwood,  '21,  Mrs.  W.  Bradford  Cush- 
man  (former  teacher),  Caroline  Lindsay 
Haney,  '20,  Edna  Goodrich,  '31 -'32,  Barbara 
Turner  Greenwood,  '27- '28,  Lillian  Morong, 
'22-'23,  Florence  Merritt  Baker,  '24. 


TWENTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 
AND  LUNCHEON  OF  THE  CONNECTI- 
CUT VALLEY  LASELL  CLUB 

The  threatening  clouds  of  the  morning  broke 
away  and  the  afternoon  found  a  sunny  October 
first  greeting  fifty-two'  Lasell  girls  as  they  wel- 
comed each  other  at  the  informal  reception 
which  took  place  at  the  Hartford  Golf  Club  at 
12:30.  We  were  delighted  to  have  Miss  Potter 
with  us  and  in  addition,  none  other  than  Joseph- 
ine Woodward  Rand,  TO,  President  of  the  Al- 
umnae Association.  A  luncheon  was  served  at 


one  o'clock  during  which  Miss  Potter  distri- 
buted among  the  girls  most  attractive  photo- 
graphs of  Lasell  girls  showing  present  day  ac- 
tivities, and  which  we  were  all  delighted  to  see. 
Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16,  acted  as  song  leader 
and  Edith  Abbott  Brace,  '19,  accompanied  her 
at  the  piano. 

Following  the  luncheon,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Una  Storrs  Riddle  (1917- 
18)  President.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  were  read  and  accepted.  The 
secretary's  records  disclosed  that  nine  new 
members  had  been  added,  six  had  removed  to 
another  state  and  that  there  had  been  one  death, 
leaving  a  total  membership  on  October  1,  1932 
of  329. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
was  read  and  accepted  and  the  following  offi- 
cers elected  : 

President,  Jean  B.  Ayr,  '29;  Vice-President, 
Dotha  E.  Warner,  '31 ;  Sec'y.-Treas.,  Lillian  G. 
Grant.  '20.  Executive  Com.  Chairman,  Helen 
Saunders,  T7;  Dorothy  L.  Dunham,  '31;  Ber- 
tha Hayden  King,  '03.  Nominating  Com. 
Chairman,  Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '86-'88,  Mabel 
Deming,  '03-'04;  Barbara  L.  Stanley,  '32. 

Susan  Hallock  Couch,  Chairman  of  the 
Honor  Roll  Committee,  reported  the  death  of 
Mabel  Cogswell  (Mrs.  Eric  H.  Johnson,  '85). 
and  of  Miss  Martha  Ransom,  1877-'81. 

Miss  Potter  talked  to  us  charmingly  of  La- 
sell activities.  She  brought  greetings  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Mr.  Amesbury,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald and  Senora,  whose  residence  this  year 
is  in  Carpenter.  She  reported  that  Woodland 
Park  dormitory  had  been  closed  and  that  there 
were  231  girls  at  school;  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Winslow  are  taking  a  sabbatical  year,  and 
that  their  home  has  been  turned  into  a  dormi- 
tory for  some  of  the  faculty  and  office  corps ; 
that  Blaisdell  was  a  regular  dormitory  and  the 
Junior  School  is  located  in  Hawthorne  with 
Mrs.  McDonald  at  the  head. 

Miss  Potter  said  they  were  working  very 
hard  to  establish  much  closer  relations  between 
the  day  school  pupils  and  the  regular  pupils, 
with   very   gratifying  results.      Miss   Irwin   is 
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now  Registrar  and  Miss  Witherbee  had  re- 
cently visited  Miss  Irwin.  We  have  never  seen 
Miss  Witherbee  looking  as  well,  and  she 
charmed  ns  with  her  usual  wit  and  wisdom. 

We  learned  also  that  evening  Study  Hour 
has  been  extended  from  7:30  to  10:30,  that 
the .  Leaves  is  to  be  published  only  six  times 
during  the  year,  the  first  number  appearing  in 
November. 

We  heard  numberless  other  interesting  bits 
of  news  of  various  faculty  members,  but  one 
of  the  most  interesting  accounts  concerned 
Miss  Potter  herself  who  reported  that  she  had 
made  a  motor  trip  of  some  1600  miles  in  three 
days  (resting  only  at  night)  to  Minneapolis  to 
visit  her  brother,  and  her  remarks  and  incidents 
connected  with  it  were  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

Our  Dean  told  us  that  all  the  waitreses  this 
year  are  students ;  that  the  girls  are  unusually 
happy  in  spite  of  financial  limitations,  and  the 
year  promises  to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  one. 

President  Rand  in  her  inspirational  and  en- 
thusiastic manner  greeted  the  girls  who  were 
in  turn  also  enthusiastic  about  having  her  with 
us.  She  praised  our  club  very  highly  which,  of 
course,  made  us  still  more  enthusiastic  about 
her.  President  Jo  concluded  her  remarks  with 
a  welcome  political  note  saying:  "Do  your  own 
thinking  and  vote.  The  country  counts  on  those 
of  us  who  have  high  ideals  and  education  to 
try  to  do  things  at  an  important  crisis  like 
this."  We  hope  our  national  President  will  be 
with  us  again  soon.  We  deeply  appreciate 
having  representatives  from  Lasell  at  our  meet- 
ings. The  club  presented  Miss  Potter  and 
President  Rand  with  a  corsage  of  gardenias. 

Greetings  were  extended  from  the  New 
Haven  Club  by  its  President,  Emma  H.  Ockert, 
'26,  and  a  telegram  was  received  from  Audrey 
R.  Jackson,  '24-'25,  President  of  the  New  York 
Lasell  Club,  although  it  was  not  delivered  in 
time  to  be  read,  but  Miss  Grace  C.  Huntington, 
'89,  of  Brooklyn,  represented  the  club  in  per- 
son. 

We  were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our 


Principal  Emeritus,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bragdon, 
which  occurred  early  in  June,  and  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  through  the 
Leaves. 

The  club  voted  to  send  greetings  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  through  Miss  Potter's  kindness. 

The  club  also  voted  to  leave  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  matter  of  deciding  whether  the 
mid-winter  meeting  should  be  a  bridge  or  some- 
thing different. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  the  singing  of 
the  Alma  Mater. 

Among  those  present  were :  Dean  Lillie  R. 
Potter,  '80,  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  TO, 
Harriet  Hawks,  '21,  Grace  Conklin  Bevin,  '84- 
'85,  Emma  White  Welles,  '90-'93,  Florence 
Skinner  Anderson,  '13-T4,  Mabelle  Hamlin 
Barby,  '15-T6,  Florence  Herrup  Cohon,  '29-'30, 
Lois  Case,  '27-'30,  Juanita  Dudley  Esten,  '26- 
'30,  Helen  Saunders,  '17,  Madeline  Sheldon,  '16, 
Harriette  Case  Bidwell,  '22,  Julia  C.  Case,  '32, 
Minerva  Pritchard,  '32,  Barbara  L.  Stanley, 
'32,  Dorothy  Dunham,  '31,  Grace  Holmes 
Stiles,  '92-'93,  Jessie  Hayden,  '82-'85,  Bertha 
Russell,  '83-'85,  Ethel  Heywood,  '31-'32,  Grace 
Gowdy,  '31 -'32,  Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03, 
Helen  Black  Sprague,  '25,  Louise  Hegeman 
Whitman,  '25,  Helen  Wahlquist,  '25,  Freda 
Griffin  Leining,  '20,  Carolyn  Colton  Avery, 
'23,  Edith  Abbott  Brace,  '19,  Gladys  Strople 
Winger,  '19-'20,  Marion  Austin  Hakewessell, 
'21-'22,  Ruth  Tolman,  T8-'19,  Emma  H.  Oc- 
kert, '26,  Hazel  Kramer  O'Donnell,  '26,  Laura 
Hale  Gorton,  '16,  Marian  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16, 
Mary  Korper,  '29,  Miriam  Abbe,  '31,  Dotha  E. 
Warner,  '31,  Jean  B.  Ayr,  '29,  Susan  Hallock 
Couch,  '86-'88,  Grace  C.  Huntington,  '89,  Ber- 
tha Hayden  King,  '03,  Cornelia  Hemingway 
Killam,  '22,  Alice  Hillard  Smith  Corbin,  '22, 
Una  Storrs  Riddle,  T7-'18,  Barbara  H.  Hunt, 
'32,  Doris  Alley,  '28,  Helen  L.  Kenyon,  '29-'30, 
Gertrude  Moeller,  '26,  Maude  Hayden  Keeney, 
'16,  and  Lillian  Gertrude  Grant,  '20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lillian  Gertrude  Grant,  '20. 
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EASTERN  MAINE  LASELL  CLUB 

Bangor,  Maine 

The  Annual  Report,  1932 

The  Eastern  Maine  Lasell  Club  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Penobscot 
Valley  Country  Club,  Wednesday,  September  7 
at  one  o'clock. 

There  was  a  splendid  attendance,  some  of 
the  girls  coming  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
at  least  one  coming  eighty  miles.  This  made 
us  feel  that  our  school  ties  have  not  been  for- 
gotten and  that  our  programs  have  been  effec- 
tive. Among  our  visitors  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining,  Mrs.  Cassie  Lindsey  Williams, 
president  of  the  Portland  Lasell  Club,  Mrs. 
Catherine  M.  Fernald,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Robert  Steward,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  and 
Julia  Craft  Sheridan's  mother  and  little  daugh- 
ter of  Greenville,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald  of  Lasell  Junior 
College  was  the  guest  speaker  and  gave  those 
present  a  most  delightful  hour.  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald, a  charming  speaker,  told  the  members  of 
the  many  improvements  being  made  on  the 
campus  and  mentioned  several  interesting  in- 
cidents relating  to  the  current  affairs  of  the 
school.  We  were  especially  proud  to  hear  that 
the  Lasell  Pop  Concert  was  so  successful  and 
is  now  an  established  annual  event.  Nor  were 
we  less  pleased  to  hear  about  the  acceptance 
of  Lasell  as  an  approved  Junior  College.  Wide- 
spread regret  was  expressed  among  the  mem- 
bers at  the  death  of  Dr.  Bragdon,  who  served 
the  school  so  well  and  faithfully  over  the  best 
years  of  his  lifetime.  We  were  also  sorry  to 
hear  that  economic  conditions  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  temporarily  close  Woodland  Park,  con- 
cerning which  many  had  happy  recollections. 
Many  other  items  were  mentioned,  such  as 
teaching  staff,  curriculum  and  size  of  student 
body. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Fer- 
nald, Haverford,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Robert  Steward, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan ;  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Ew- 
ing,  Peoria,  111. ;  Mrs.  Phillip  Sheridan,  Green- 
ville,   Me. ;    Miss   Karin   Eliasson,    Ellsworth ; 


Miss  Constance  Witham,  Guilford ;  Miss  Cla- 
rice Liscomb,  Bar  Harbor ;  Miss  Madeline 
Lymburner,  Bar  Harbor;  Miss  Lucienne  Blan- 
chard,  Madison;  Mrs.  Irene  Murray  Petta- 
piece,  Camden;  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Hamlin,  Milo ; 
Miss  Doris  Lewis,  Newport ;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Por- 
ter, Old  Town ;  Miss  Alice  Fernandez,  Old 
Town  ;  Mrs.  Perley  Loomis,  Skowhegan  ;  Mrs. 
Ray  Collett,  Brewer ;  Mrs.  Cassie  Lindsey 
Williams,  Portland ;  Miss  Charlotte  Ryder, 
Mrs.  William  Hilton,  Miss  Gwendolyn  Mur- 
ray, Miss  Lydia  Adams,  Miss  Charlotte  Cah- 
ners, Mrs.  Haven  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Sewall  Rol- 
lins, Mrs.  Donald  S.  Higgins,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Cut- 
ler, Mrs.  Paul  Miller,  Mrs.  Carleton  Bean, 
Miss  Pearl  Thompson,  Miss  Florence  Wyman, 
Mrs.  Edna  Starrett  Matheson,  all  of  Bangor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marian  P.  Higgins,  Secretary. 


A  EUROPEAN  ADVENTURE  IN  1933 

Sun  and  wind  and  beat  of  sea, 
Great  lands  stretching  endlessly  .  .  . 
Where  be  bonds  to  bind  the  free? 
All  the  world  zuas  made  for  me! 

Why  go  to  Europe?  For  many  reasons  of 
course.  But  perhaps  the  best  one  is  that,  having 
come  in  contact  with  its  literature,  history,  and 
art  through  books,  it  is  thrilling  to  meet  them 
face  to  face.  Then  too,  the  stepping  on  the 
gangplank  of  a  steamer  gives  one  such  a  sense 
of  freedom  because  the  familiar  scene  is  left 
behind  for  a  while  and  a  new  world  is  entered. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  enjoyable  than 
going  with  a  congenial  group,  and  speaking 
from  past  experience,  one  remembers  the  happy 
times  spent  together  by  Lasell  girls  in  Europe. 
Miss  Blackstock  is  organizing  a  party  for  the 
summer  of  1933  and  will  be  pleased  to  give 
more  detailed  information,  upon  request,  to  old 
girls  and  their  friends  as  well  as  the  present 
students  of  Lasell.  For  further  particulars 
please  address :  Miss  Constance  E.  Blackstock. 
Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
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Telephone    Wellesley   218+ 


VERA 

CHASE 
BEAUTY 
SALON 


Morton  Building  Arcade 
Grove    and    Washington    Streets 


TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

MIDDLESEX  &  BOSTON 
STREET  RAILWAY  CO. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 

Special  Parties 

TO  GO  ANYWHERE 

Tel.  New.  No.  0780. 

Suede    is    now    in    Vogue 


Why  not  have  your  party  place  cards, 
banquet  menus,  booklet  covers  and 
programs  on  Cellusuede? 


WRITE  TO 


<<< 


SALLY  SWADE" 

Fort  Hill  Paper  Company 

145  High  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Atlantic  Pipe  and  Supply 
Company 

Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  Pipe 

Valves  and  Fittings  for  Steam,  Gas 
and  Water 

237  ALBANY  STREET        BOSTON,   MASS 


NEWTON  NATIONAL 
BANK 

384  Centre  Street  at  Newton  Corner 

A  Friendly  Independent  Bank  for  all 
the  Newtons 

CAPITAL  $200,000 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENQRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  WILLOW   STREET,  LYNN,   MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,   MASS. 
Liberty  4265 

AFTERNOON     TEAS 

Served  by 

MRS.   RUTH  F.   INGRAHAM 

39  Holman   Road,   Auburndale 

Every  Wednesday  Frnm  3  to  5 

Other  Days  By  Appointment 

Grill  Room  For  Bridge  If  Desired 

Telephone  West  Newton  2678 

Compliments  of 

THE  GRAY  LINE,  Inc. 

Motor  coaches   for  all  occasions 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

For  All  Degrees 

The  country's  largest  maker  of  Academic 
Costumes.  Write  for  samples  of  mate- 
rials and  for  prices. 

Sole  Depository  of 
the  Intercollegiate   Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

COTRELL  AND   LEONARD 

EST.  1832  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


auburndale  hairdressing 
Shoppe 

Telephone  W.  N.  2317 

All    lines   of    Hairdressing  done   quickly 
and  efficiently 

Lasell's  Oivn  Shoppe 

2086A  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE 


Boston  Music  Company 

"EVERYTHING  IN  MUSIC" 

116  Boylston  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS 

Telephone   Hancock   1561 


The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

//  you  are  Hungry? 


2120  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Tel.   West   Newton  0396. 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton  1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.  RIGGS,  Florist 

FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

2098  COMMONWEALTH   AVENUE 

Auburndale,  Mass. 


SIEGEL'S 

BETTER  SHOES 
A  NEW  LOW  PRICE 


SMARTER  STYLES 
BETTER  QUALITY 


$3-50 


ALL  ONE  PRICE! 

95  Summer  Street  BOSTON 

The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days  11  a.m.  until  7.30  p.m. 
Sundays    5.30  p.m.  until  7.30  p.m. 


Telephone  West  Newton  2575 

Vogue  Beauty  Shoppe 

FANNIE    GLOVER 

Eugene     and     Realistic    Permanent    Waving 
a  Specialty 

Beauty  Culture  in  all  its  Branches 

SPECIAL    PRICES    MON.,    TUES.    AND    WED. 

281   Auburn  St.  AUBURNDALE 
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EDUCATION  IS  OLDER 

THAN  BANKING 

BOULEVARD 

Schools  come  before  banks  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  but  the  two  work  along  the 

PHARMACY 

same  lines. 

Each  has  a  definite  service  to  render  and 

neither  has   found   a  substitute   for  per- 

sonal contact  in  its  service. 

& 

Walthara  Trust  Company- — a  Member  of 

X 

the    Federal    Reserve    System — can   help 

you. 

Waltham  Trust  Company 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

2090  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Where    Thrifty    People    Build 
Financial  Character 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Studio  of 

Athletic    Equipment ,     Clothing 
and  Shoes  for  the  Lasell  Junior 

F.  E.  SLINGERLAND 

WELLESLEY  SQUARE 
WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

College  Girl. 

Telephone  Wellesley  1975 

Our 

*$ 

Photographer 

344  Washington    Steet,     Boston 

4 

Cambridge,             Worcester,             Providence 
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St.  Mark's,  Venice 

MY  ROAD  LEADS  ME  FORTH 

Francis  Bacon  in  the  sixteenth  century 
wrote,  "travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part 
of  education  ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience. 
He  that  travelleth  into  a  country,  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth 
to  school,  and  not  to  travel.  That  young  men 
travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave  servant,  I 
allow  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath 
the   language,   and   hath   been   in   the   country 


before;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them 
what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the 
country  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances 
they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises  or  discipline 
the  place  yieldeth ;  for  else  young  men  shall 
go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little."  This  ad- 
vice applies  equally  well  to  young  men  and 
women  of  today  as  it  did  almost  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Travel  is  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  one's  schooling  and  it  must  be 
included  if  one  is  to  consider  one's  self  truly 
educated ;  the  right  sort  of  travel,  of  course. 
Never  were  there  so  many  tempting  offers  in 
the  field  of  travel,  and  never  before  have 
people  needed  to  visit  countries  other  than  their 
own  so  that  a  sympathetic  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  might  be 
reached.  But  we  would  all  agree  with  Lord 
Bacon  that  one's  first  trip  should  be  made 
under  proper  guidance  and  should  include 
those  places  which  are  the  most  essential  ones 
to  see.  To  many  travel  is  not  alone  a  broaden- 
ing experience  but  an  enriching  one.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  see  with  one's  physical  eyes  all 
the  beauty  which  the  Old  World  has  to  offer 
but  to  feel  with  one's  heart.  In  other  words 
to  have  those  unforgettable  experiences  which 
uphold  and  refresh  one  in  hours  of  weariness, 
and  are  as  sensations  sweet,  felt  in  the  blood 
and  felt  along  the  heart. 

A  ship  to  some  of  us  has  always  symbolized 
freedom,  and  a  seagull  in  flight  grace  and 
beauty.  When  the  Blue  Peter  flies  from  the 
mast  of  an  ocean  liner  excitement  reigns,  and 
that  adds  to  the  joy  that  is  the  harbinger  of 
freedom.  Just  to  smell  the  tar,  just  to  hear  the 
wheelbarrows  rattling  along  the  dock  with 
passengers'  baggage,  just  to  dodge  stewards 
rushing  about,  and  finally  to  reach  the  broad 
decks,  is  enough  to  make  some  of  us  feel  that 
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never  before  was  life  so  good  and  so  kind  to 
us.  And  then  for  a  week  to  live  in  solid  com- 
fort, to  meet  interesting  people,  to  make 
acquaintanceship  without  formal  introduction 
is  to  give  one  that  feeling  of  human  solidarity 
which  Conrad  felt  to  be  the  purpose  and  joy 
of  life. 

Early  one  morning  we  wake  up  to  find  our- 
selves really  across  the  Atlantic  and  all  agog 
to  see,  to  hear  and  to  feel.  If  the  port  of  dis- 
embarkation be  Southampton  we  see  the 
famous  Isle  of  Wight,  and  as  the  ship  goes  up 
the  Solent  all  sorts  of  craft  meet  one's  eye, 
from  the  small  sail  boat  or  yacht  to  the  giant 
liners  flying  the  flags  of  every  nation.  What 
better  introduction  to  England  than  to  motor 
through  the  winding  lanes  of  the  English 
countryside  straight  to  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the  Mecca  of  all  pilgrims  to  Great  Britain? 
Because  of  general  familiarity  with  Shake- 
speare we  always  feel  as  though  we  have  surely 
been  here  before.  As  we  walk  over  to  the  new 
Memorial  Theatre  on  the  banks  of  the  gently 
flowing  river  we  catch  sight  of  the  familiar 
landscape  printed  in  all  English  literature 
books,  namely,  the  winding  river  with  Trinity 
Church  spire  rising  at  the  farther  end.  The 
village  of  Shottery  with  its  thatched  cottages 
is  as  picturesque  as  one  has  imagined.  It  is 
hard,  of  course,  to  project  ourselves  back  to 
the  days  of  William  and  Ann  when  huge  motor 
buses  and  many  visitors  are  all  about  us. 
However,  in  the  gardens  of  both  houses  one 
seems  to  feel  their  presence,  and  again  at  night 
in  the  theatre  at  a  performance  of  one  of  his 
plays  by  the  very  accomplished  group  of 
Stratford  Players,  one  begins  to  feel  a  spell. 
Later  still,  when  all  is  quiet  in  the  little  village 
except  for  the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell  in 
a  neighboring  meadow  one  is  transported  back 
four  centuries.     Some  things  are  eternal. 

A  few  miles  from  Stratford  is  Warwick 
Castle,  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  all  England, 
for  not  only  are  its  associations  historic,  but 
its  well-kept  lawns  and  its  huge  trees  give  one 
a  sense  of  coolness  and  peace,  and  the  white 
peacocks  strutting  about  a  sense  of  luxury.     It 


is  somewhat  difficult  to  think  that  the  present 
young  earl  actually  uses  the  rooms  which  to 
visitors  seem  unreal  for  ordinary  use.  One 
has  to  pinch  one's  self  as  the  guide  names  the 
historic  personages  who  have  lived  here.  And 
with  Warwick  Castle  is  always  associated  the 
ruined  one  of  Kenilworth.  Fragmentary 
though  it  is,  as  we  climb  the  grassy  bank  that 
overlooks  the  river  we  can  easily  conjure  up  in 
imagination  the  gaiety  and  tragedy  enacted 
within  its  walls  during  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Bess. 

Our  next  stop  is  Oxford,  and  truly  its  grey 
spires  are  an  inspiring  sight.  As  the  guide 
leads  visitors  from  one  college  quadrangle  to 
another  we  almost  feel  as  though  we  were  in 
a  Japanese  maze.  The  beauty,  dignity  and 
antiquity  of  this  first  English  university  un- 
like anything  else  in  the  world  greatly  im- 
press us.  We  travel  every  step  of  the  way 
with  Hardy's  Jude,  feeling  the  painful  beauty 
of  the  place,  and  realizing  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  not  having  his.  dream  materialized. 
We  understand  the  loyalty  and  love  inspired 
in  all  those  who  have  knocked  at  the  gates  and 
been  admitted.  We  relive  Shelley's  youth, 
and  Addison  becomes  more  real  as  we  walk 
where  he  did  beside  the  Isis  at  Magdalen 
College.  Memories  of  countless  others  of 
literary  fame  crowd  in  upon  us.  Not  least 
among  them  Lewis  Carroll  whose  Alice  in 
Wonderland  is  so  eternally  popular,  and  we 
are  even  mundane  enough  to  be  thrilled  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  the  rooms  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

But  the  heart  of  England  is  London  and 
probably  there  is  no  other,  city  in  the  world 
with  such  a  wealth  of  literary  and  historical 
associations.  At  one  end  are  Russell  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  St.  Paul's  and  the  City,  that 
mysterious  section  which  contains  not  only  the 
Bank  of  England,  familiarly  known  as  the  Old 
Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,  but  so  much  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Galsworthy,  although 
with  the  latter  will  always  be  associated  Bays- 
water  Road  in  Kensington,  which  also  contains 
Hyde  Park  and  Rotten  Row,  Kensington  Gar- 
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NUREMBURG 

dens  and  the  Peter  Pan  Statue.  Not  very  far 
away  is  Piccadilly  and  aristocracy,  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  King  George  V,  St.  James 
Palace  and  the  gay  young  Prince,  solemn 
Westminster  with  its  magnificent  Parliament 
Buildings  and  Abbey,  and  last  but  not  least 
Big  Ben,  now  made  famous  the  world  over 
by  means  of  radio.  Still  farther  down  the 
Embankment  we  come  to  Chelsea,  the  haunt 
of  artists  and  writers.  We  visit  the  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  made  famous  by  Dickens  or 
the  Cheshire  Cheese  which  recalls  Dr.  Johnson. 
At  every  turn  London  teems  with  interest.  At 
night  we  take  a  bus  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
now  quiet,  look  down  the  river  towards  St. 
Paul's  and  the  Tower  and  recall  the  lines : 

"Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair, 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty," 

and  how  glad  we  are  that  we  really  are  in 
London. 

From  London  excursions  are  made  to  Wind- 
sor Palace,  the  real  home  of  the  royal  family, 
made  so  by  Elizabeth  Tudor,  and  the  name 
adopted  since  the  war  by  the  present  king  for 
his    family,    superseding   the    German   one   of 


Guelph.  Across  the  river  lies  Eton  College, 
too  well-known  to  need  special  mention.  From 
Windsor  on  to  Stoke  Poges  to  see  the  grave- 
yard made  famous  by  the  poet  Gray.  Another 
day  to  Riinnymcdc,  the  home  of  English  Com- 
mon Law  which  is  also  the  fount  of  our  own, 
and  to  beautiful  Hampton  Court,  whose  gar- 
dens are  far  too  beautiful  to  describe.  Who 
can  forget  the  series  of  lily  pools,  the  flowers 
shading  from  deepest  rose  to  purest  white? 

Leaving  London  behind  we  take  the  route 
followed  by  Chaucer's  pilgrims  to  Canterbury. 
We  cannot  help  but  wish  that  we  might  jog 
along  leisurely  with  the  friar,  the  nun,  the 
clerk,  the  pauvre  parson  and  the  rest,  but 
that  will  not  do  in  this  our  age  of  rapid  transit. 
Nevertheless  Canterbury  has  retained  much  of 
its  mediaeval  charm,  for  many  of  the  timbered 
houses  are  either  the  same  or  have  been  well 
restored.  At  last  we  come  to  the  Cathedral 
before  which  is  the  largest  yew  in  England. 
Here  one  revels  in  the  past  and  the  Vergers 
without  doubt  belong  quite  completely  to  it. 
There  is  only  one  other  cathedral  which  equals 
in  charm,  and  that  is  Chartres  across  the 
Channel. 

A  time  comes  when  one  must  part  from  one's 
beloved,  and  so  the  next  morning  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  Hook  of  Holland,  and  it  is  so 
early  in  the  morning  that  before  we  are  quite 
awake  we  are  in  Amsterdam.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  fisher-folk  in  Volendam  have  retained 
their  costumes  to  please  tourists  but  just  the 
same  we  are  thankful.  At  least  they  know 
how  to  wear  them  and  we  feel  rewarded  for 
our  pains  in  having  taken  the  excursion. 
After  seeing  Rembrandt's  "Night  Watch"  we 
hurry  on  to  The  Hague,  the  Dutch  capital, 
associated  with  an  early  peace  idea.  Then  on 
to  Antwerp  and  Brussels. 

Another  peak  is  reached  when  we  arrive  in 
Paris.  Wherever  one  wanders  in  the  world 
why  is  it  that  a  special  smile  and  light  in  the 
eyes  appears  at  the  mention  of  the  French 
capital?  Surely,  because  it  is  a  city  of  con- 
tracts and  has  something  for  everyone. 
Travellers  have  been  known  to  have  become 
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quite  familiar  with  all  the  famous  cafes  and 
variety  shows  in  Paris,  and  yet  to  have  been 
quite  content  with  the  outside  of  the  Louvre 
and  Notre  Dame.  But  to  have  the  mixture  is 
to  really  know  the  secret  of  her  charm.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  anyone  could  be  willing  to 
forego  the  brilliance  of  the  glass  in  Sainte 
Chapelle,  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
dozen  other  things  to  see  and  do  in  Paris. 
The  night  clubs  in  Paris  are  no  different  from 
those  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago,  but 
the  other  things  we  cannot  have  unless  we  go  to 
the  beautiful  woman  who  lives  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine. 

As  the  English  or  American  traveller  enters 
Germany  he  invariably  feels  that  he  is  among 
his  own  people  once  again.  From  Cologne  we 
motor  to  Coblenz,  taking  the  steamer  from 
there  to  Bingen  which  last  we  associate  with 
Longfellow's  poem,  and  having  seen  the 
Castles  and  the  Lorelei  rock  we  go  on  to 
Heidelberg  where  we  discover  the  haunts  of 
the  Student  Prince  if  we  are  young  and 
frivolous,  and  w!k>  doesn't  wish  to  be?  We 
suddenly  jump  from  operetta  to  opera,  for 
Nuremberg  recalls  to  all  Wagner's  Meister- 
singers.  We  feel  almost  as  though  we  are 
attending  an  opera  as  we  walk  along  the  streets 
with  their  mediaeval-like  houses.  On  the  way 
to  Nuremberg  we  stop  at  Rothenburg,  the  best 
preserved  mediaeval  town  in  Europe.  The 
final  stop  in  Germany  is  Munich,  the  Bavarian 
capital  and  the  most  cultured  city  in  Germany. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  place  for  the  average 
visitor  is  the  Deutches  Museum,  the  repository 
of  the  mechanical  life  of  Germany,  but  the 
finest  is  the  well-arranged  art  gallery,  partic- 
ularly rich  in  the  German  school,  of  course. 

Through  the  Bavarian  Alps  to  Innsbruck, 
the  heart  of  the  Tyrol,  and  then  to  Venice, 
the  fairy  city  of  our  modern  world.  No  one 
can  ever  quite  convey  to  another  the  feeling 
that  one  experiences  upon  stepping  from  a 
railway  train  into  a  gondola.  It  must  be  ex- 
perienced by  one's  self.  The  utter  relaxation 
of  having  to  sit  back  quietly  as  the  skillful 
gondolier  guides  his  craft  through  the  narrow 


and  circuitous  canals !  His  calls  of  warning  to 
others  as  he  turns  a  corner  are  peculiar  and 
inimitable.  Literary  associations  there  are 
aplenty  for  those  who  wish  them  but  for  many 
of  her  visitors  Venice  has  so  much  else  to 
offer — The  Piazza  San  Marco,  the  centre  of 
her  life,  is  fascinating.  Here  as  one  sips  his 
after-dinner  coffee,  mingles  with  the  people, 
listens  to  the  band  and  watches  the  lights  and 
shadows  on  St.  Mark's  he  can  almost  converse 
with  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  El  Greco  and 
Diirer  and  he  may  even  think  that  he  spies. 
Shylock  and  Portia  in  the  crowd.  Venice  vies 
with  Granada  in  its  enchantment. 

In '  Florence  you  can  meet  the  Brownings 
but  far  more  interesting  than  they  are  the 
Medicis  and  Michaelangelo,  Dante  and 
Savonarola.  In  fact  as  the  visitor  walks, 
through  the  narrow  streets  which  seem  to  make 
for  friendliness  and  intimacy  he  is  transported 
perforce  into  the  Renaissance.  He  walks  over 
the  Arno  and  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
bridge  and  watches  Dante  speak  with  Beatrice, 
he  goes  to  the  square  and  hears  the  thunder  of 
Savonarola  and  in  the  palaces  he  can  live  with 
the  Medicis  but  he  really  meets  them  and  the 
master-artist  of  the  period  in  the  exquisite 
little  chapel  of  the  Medicis.  No  other  city  in 
the  world  holds  the  art  treasures  that  Florence 
does.  And  coming  down  to  earth  the  visitor 
finds  Florence  the  best  shopping  centre,  for 
the  family  must  have  souvenirs  of  a  European 
trip. 

Rome  is  too  vast  and  eternal  to  encompass, 
in  the  short  time  at  one's  disposal.  However, 
here  we  feel  the  throb  of  our  own  materialis- 
tic civilization  in  the  Forum  and  the  Dio- 
cletian Baths.  We  feel  its  grandeur  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  St.  Peter's  and  the  Pantheon. 
We  feel  its  eternity  in  the  Campagna,  the 
Appian  Way,  its  hills,  and  last  but  not  least; 
in  the  muddy  Tiber. 

And,  if  there  be  a  full  moon  while  in  the 
Eternal  City,  there  is  no  greater  emotional  ex- 
perience than  to  go  to  the  Coliseum,  climb, 
up  the  half -broken  steps  and  watch  it  through 
the  arches.     Another  lovely  sight  in  Rome,  if 
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one  is  energetic,  is  to  go  in  the  early  morning 
to  the  Spanish  Steps  and  see  the  flower  ven- 
dors sitting  under  large,  bright-colored  um- 
brellas, selling  blossoms  freshly  gathered.  The 
whole  view  is  very  gay  and  colorful  and  the 
flight  of  steps  most  graceful  with  a  Spanish 
type  of  church  at  the  top.  Here  also  lives 
II  Duce  and  we  immediately  think  of  Fascism, 
many  evidences  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  black-shirted,  fully  armed  soldiers  on 
train  and  city  street. 

Funiculi,  funicula,  or  Santa  Lucia  will 
always  be  associated  with  Naples  as  one  recalls 
the  gay  Neapolitans  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  mandolin  or  tambourine.  Over  across 
the  bay  rises  Vesuvius,  having  its  own  little 
display  of  fireworks.  And  with  Naples  one 
always  remembers  the  Amalfi  Drive,  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind,  and  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  Corniche  in  Nice  makes  one 
carry  away  the  distinct  idea  of  a  blue  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  last  stop  in  Italy  is  Milan  with  its 
unique  and  gorgeous  cathedral,  its  famous 
opera  house,  its  "Last  Supper."  And  in  this 
northern  city  one  almost  feels  as  though  one 
were  not  in  Italy  at  all  but  in  France.  The 
people  are  fair,  alert  and  vigorous  while  the 
buildings  are  modern  and  quite  high.  One 
of  the  most  unique  drinking  fountains  is  to 
be  seen  in  Milan.  A  heroic  size  statute  of  St. 
Francis  leans  over  the  very  large  round  trough 
with  birds  perched  on  edge.  At  first  sight 
one  is  startled,  so  real  is  the  figure. 

After  the  heat  of  Italy  come  the  refreshing 
Swiss  Alps.  Once  again  the  traveller  feels 
at  home  for  the  Swiss  are  the  most  hospitable 
and  courteous  people  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  nay  in  the  world.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  Geneva  should  be  the  international  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  that  the  traveller  should 
receive  the  benediction  of  his  European  trip 
I  from  Switzerland. 

Bacon  enjoins  us,  "When  a  traveller  re- 
Iturneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  country 


where  he  hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him, 
but  let  him  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he 
hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his 
own  country."  One  feels  quite  sure  that  the 
traveller  who  goes  with  a  seeking  mind  and 
sympathetic  heart  will  bring  back  all  that 
he  should,  for, 

"One  road  leads  to  London, 

One  road  runs  to  Wales, 
My  road  leads  me  seawards 

To  the  white  dipping  sails. 

"Leads  me,  lures  me,  calls  me 
To  salt  green  tossing  sea ; 
A  road  without  earth's  road-dust 
Is  the  right  road  for  me. 

"My  road  calls  me,  lures  me 
West,  east,  south  and  north; 
Most  roads  lead  men  homewards, 
My  road  leads  me  forth. 

"To  add  more  miles  to  the  tally 
Of  grey  miles  left  behind, 
In  quest  of  that  one  beauty 
God  put  me  here  to  find." 

Constance  E.  Blackstock,  '09. 
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GOLD  BRAID 

Tears  mounted  in  Clare  Bancroft's  eyes  as 
she  watched  her  father  put  her  last  bag  behind 
the  parlor-car  chair,  and  bend  over  to  kiss  her 
good-bye.  She  had  just  spent  ten  glorious 
days  at  home  on  her  spring  vacation,  and  now 
she  was  on  her  way  back  to  school. 

"Silly,"  she  thought.  "Stop  this  bawling." 
Aloud  she  said,  "  'Bye  Dads.  Tell  mother  to 
stay  in  the  house  until  her  cold  is  gone.  Sorry 
she  couldn't  come  down  to  see  me  off.  I'll 
write  when  I  get  there.     'Bye." 

Clare  pulled  off  her  tiny  black  hat  and  set- 
tled back  in  her  chair.  Seven  long  monoto- 
nous hours  before  the  train  ride  would  be 
over,  and  nothing  to  do  but  read  and  write. 

She  glanced  around  the  car,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  prospective  companion.  Her  usual 
luck;  across  the  aisle,  an  elderly,  bewhiskered 
gentleman  snoozed  noisily,  his  sighs  being 
timed  just  enough  slower  than  the  beats  of  the 
train  to  be  irritating. 

Farther  down  the  aisle,  a  young  mother  had 
given  up  all  attempts  to  prevent  her  pink-and- 
white  daughter  from  washing  the  car  windows 
with  a  handkerchief.  The  child  was  then 
fully  occupied  in  substituting  white  for  dingy 
squares  of  linen. 

"Not  one  interesting  person  in  the  whole 
car,"  Clare  thought  half  aloud,  when  the  chair, 
one  beyond  the  vacant  one  in  front  of  her, 
swung  violently  around. 

At  a  single  glance  she  took  in  the  blue  uni- 
form, heavily  trimmed  with  gold  braid  and 
brass  buttons,  the  thick  dark  hair,  and  the 
penetrating  eyes.  The  firm,  attractive  mouth 
broke  into  a  smile  as  the  young  man  noticed 
Clare  staring  at  him. 

She  immediately  became  absorbed  in 
smoothing  her  kid  gloves,  very  noticeably  un- 
aware of  the  presence  of  an  attractive  young 
man. 

"I  suppose  he'll  think  I'm  flirting  with  him 
if  I  even  look  his  way,  but  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  him.  Maybe  it  would  lead  to  something 
interesting;   it   sounds   romantic  enough,"   she 


thought  as  she  visualized  her  friends  gasping 
breathlessly  over  her  new  man. 

Clare  sat  relaxed  in  her  chair,  her  head  back, 
idly  watching  black  and  white  cows  and  muddy 
pastures  slip  by  the  window,  while  in  her  mind 
a  stupendous  plan  of  attack  was  forming. 

She  would  just  simply  have  to  meet  this 
man,  even  if  it  was  only  to  be  able  to  report 
the  fact  to  Constance  when  she  arrived  at 
school.  Constance  had  on  her  desk  a  beauti- 
fully framed  picture  of  Roger  Dunwood,  com- 
plete in  his  West  Point  uniform  and  winning 
smile.  For  months  now — Clare  hated  to  think 
how  many — Roger  had  been  Connie's  only 
topic  of  conversation — his  letters,  the  adorable 
things  he  said,  and  of  course  his  "simply  de- 
vastating appearance  in  dress-parade  uni- 
form." 

This  gold-and-navy  vision  ahead  she  decided, 
was  a  much  better-looking  fellow  than  Roger ; 
anyway  she  had  never  liked  Roger's  weak  chin. 
Clare's  blond  petiteness  would  contrast  effec- 
tively with  the  dark,  strong  figure  of  this  next 
victim  as  they  would  stroll  onto  the  dance  floor 
together,  for  of  course  he  was  going  to  invite 
her  to  all  of  the  big  dances.  She  would  get 
that  blue  lace  evening  dress  she  had  admired 
so  in  Miss  Blum's  window,  and  maybe  inveigle 
mother  into  buying  her  a  new  wrap  for  the 
first  ball. 

"Heavens,  I've  wasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  just  dreaming.  I'll  never  even  find  out 
his  name  at  this  rate." 

She  picked  up  the  newspaper,  turned  to  the 
crossword  puzzle  and  began  to  look  for  a  pen- 
.cil.  A  long,  frantic  search  was  of  no  avail, 
and  as  a  last  resort  a  most  appealing  glance 
was  directed  at  the  wearer  of  the  uniform,  who 
by  chance  was  looking  straight  at  Clare. 

"Can't  I  give  you  mine?"  he  asked,  offering 
his   pencil.      "I   gather  that's   what  you  werei 
looking  for." 

"Thank  you  so  much."  she  said  sweetly.     "Il 
really  don't  know  why  I'm  attempting  a  puz- 
zle, I  never  did  a  whole  one  by  myself  in  my| 
life." 

"Then  perhaps  I  could  help  you,"  he  added,! 
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moving  over  into  the  empty  seat  between  them, 
at  a  signal  from  Clare. 

The  puzzle  was  about  half  done  when  Clare 
announced  that  she  was  nearly  dead  from  lack 
of  food,  whereupon  the  young  man  suggested 
going  to  dinner. 

"Oh,  but  I've  never  eaten  with  a  stranger," 
Clare  continued. 

"But  Mr.  William  M.  Putnam  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  would  be  most  upset  if  his  dinner  invita- 
tion should  be  refused." 

"Then,  by  all  means,  Miss  Clare  Bancroft 
of  Cincinnati  is  most  charmed  to  accept  Mr. 
Putnam's  kind  invitation."  returned  Clare  in 
mock-dignity,  at  which  both  of  them  burst 
into  laughter  to  the  disgust  of  the  drowsy  gen- 
tleman across  the  aisle. 

Seated  across  the  table  from  each  other, 
Bill  showed  such  an  interest  in  Clare's  whole 
life,  that  she  was  even  considering  in  her  mind 
the  effectiveness  of  a  military  wedding,  and 
was  just  about  to  be  escorted  by  her  bride- 
groom under  the  arch  of  swords,  when  she 
realized  that  Bill  had  stopped  talking  and  was 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  her  last  question. 

"Yes,  indeed,  oh  yes,  certainly,"  stammered 
Clare  without  the  slightest  idea  of  the  ques- 
tion, except  that  his  tone  of  voice  implied  that 
"yes"  was  the  correct  answer.  Clare  rushed 
on,  to  cover  up  her  inattention,  "Well,  I  guess 
I've  told  nearly  all  of  my  family  history  and 
my  own  pecularities,  to  the  point  of  my  de- 
spising the  scent  of  gardenias.  Now  let's  go 
back  to  our  car  and  you  can  tell  me  about 
yourself." 

They  lurched  and  swayed  together  down  the 
aisles  from  the  diner,  and  Clare  settled  her- 
self in  the  chair  to  hear  the  thrilling  adven- 
tures of  a  future  military  captain  or  naval 
commander,  she  hadn't  as  yet  figured  out 
which. 

"Tell  me,  Bill,  do  you  have  to  work  awfully 
hard  there?" 

"Where?  Oh,  my  work.  Why  no,  not  too 
hard.  You  see  I  like  it  a  lot  and  I've  always 
known  what  I'd  do  when  I  got  out  of  school. 
I  just  followed  in  my  father's  footsteps." 


"But,  isn't  it  hard  to  get  in?"  asked  Clare, 
thinking  of  the  comparatively  few  boys  who 
were  admitted  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

"Oh  no,  my  father  got  me  in.  He  used  to 
be  head  something-or-other.  Conductor  I 
think,"  replied  Bill  rather  proudly. 

Clare  tried  to  think  what  a  conductor  in 
a  military  school  might  be,  but  the  next  ques- 
tion removed  any  such  trivial  matter  from  her 
mind. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  down  to  our  big 
May  dance  ?  We  have  one  every  year  to  start 
things  off." 

"Oh,  I  should  love  it.  It  would  be  just  too 
divine,"  gushed  Clare,  at  last  triumphant. 

"I  will  probably  be  busy  part  of  the  time." 
said  Bill,  "but  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
dance  and  see  the  sights." 

Clare  visualized  Bill  standing  in  attendance 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  resplendent  in  his 
dress  uniform,  waiting  anxiously  for  his  turn 
at  duty  to  end  so  that  he  could  dash  off  to  find 
her. 

The  conversation  went  on,  about  where 
Clare  liked  to  dance,  and  Bill's  favorite  dance 
tunes,  until  Bill  announced  that  in  about  fif- 
teen minutes  he  would  have  to  leave  Clare,  as 
his  station  was  just  around  the  next  curve  and 
across  the  river. 

"I  hope  you  can  get  down  to  dance,  Clare, 
and  you'll  write,  won't  you?" 

"Oh  I  hope  I  can  come,  Bill.  I'll  write  as 
soon  as  I  find  out." 

"It's  been  nice  meeting  you  this  way.  Hope 
I'll  see  you  soon,  Clare.     'Bye." 

"I've  had  a  grand  time,  Bill,  and  I'll  write 
soon.     Goodbye,  Bill." 

And  Mr.  William  M.  Putnam  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  strode  down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  car. 

Clare  turned  to  the  window  to  watch  for 
Bill.  She  saw  him  standing  on  the  platform, 
waiting  for  the  porter  to  hand  down  his  bags. 
He  took  his  Gladstone  and  set  it  down  beside 
him,  then  reached  for  something  else.  A  large, 
round  "thing"  in  a  bright  yellow  case  was 
lowered  to  him.  He  took  it  carefully  in  both 
hands  and  set  it  beside  the  bag.     Clare  craned 
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her   neck  to   see   what   it   was,   but   Bill   was 
standing  in  the  way. 

As  he  walked  over  to  Clare's  window  to 
wave  goodbye,  the  yellow  "thing"  was  exposed 
to  Clare's  view,  and  it  totally  eclipsed  every- 
thing else.  There  in  fat  red  letters  on  the  big 
bass  drum  were  the  words  "LIDO  BATHING 
PAVILION,  JAY'S  BAND." 

Clare  sat  dumbly  in  her  chair,  Bill  jauntily 
waved  a  shiny,  gold  braided  hat  from  the  dis- 
appearing platform,  but  Connie's  Roger  still 
reigned  without  a  rival. 

Shirley  Gould,  '33. 


TRIBUTES 


For  every  understanding  thought  of  Emerson 

A  purple   lilac   breathes   sincerity. 

Great  sun-flowers  blow  for  Whitman, 

Pushing   their   heads   against  the   blue 

And   singing  vitally   to   the   whole  world. 

A   dusky    trillium    trembles   in    the    shadows 

Of  a  marsh  where  a  bittern  screams, 

For  each  despairing  sigh  of   Poe. 

Simple    unassuming    violets    along    cool    streams 

Smile  with   the  fresh  beauty   of  Emily   Dickinson. 

Wild  roses  bloom  for  Carmen 

Along  the  open  road. 

For  Amy  Lowell,  rose  cherry  blossoms 

Are  fragrant  in  the  mists  of  purple  evening, 

Each  petal  a  picture, 

Each  blossom  a  meaning. 

For   Sandburg's   singing  strength 

Red  cactus  bloom  in  the  desert 

Along   railroad    tracks. 

For  Frost,  a  neighbor's  apple-trees, 

Full-bloomed,  and  friendly  to  the  bees. 

Ruth  Vassar,  '33 


COLD  WATERS 

Julie  stumbled  down  the  narrow,  woodsy 
path  which  led  to  the  lake.  Her  feet  slipped 
,  on  the  pine  needles,  and  her  high-heeled  din- 
ner shoes  were  gouged  by  the  sharp  rocks. 
Absently  and  mechanically  she  pushed  the  low 
branches  which  hung  over  the  path  away  from 
her  face.  She  was  not  thinking  where  she  was 
going,  but  by  force  of  habit  her  footsteps 
were  directed  toward  the  canoe  dock. 

The  stillness  was  death-like  and  mystical ; 
nothing  broke  it  except  the  cautious  smack- 
smack  of  the  water  lapping  against  the  dock. 


A  dark  green  canoe,  which  lay  on  its  side, 
glistened  in  the  moonlight.  Julie  walked 
across  the  wharf,  the  uneven  boards  jiggling 
beneath  her.  She  sat  down  carefully  upon  the 
end  of  the  canoe  and  gazed  at  the  loveliness 
around  her.  Nature  was  at  peace,  her  trees 
were  whispering  their  evening  song,  encouraged 
by  a  fitful,  caressing  breeze.  The  water  of 
the  lake  was  inky  black  except  between  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  where  the  moonlight 
seeped.  Tiny  ripples  coursed  over  the  surface 
of  the  lake  from  time  to  time,  catching  the 
glinty  reflection  of  the  moon.  Julie  thought 
with  bitterness  that  nature  had  no  right  to  such 
sacred  peace  when  her  own  soul  was  in  tur- 
moil. The  beauty  of  her  surroundings  could 
not  sooth  or  heal  the  wound  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  her.  She  had  but  one  thought 
in  mind,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  revolved 
unseen  on  this  orbit. 

Julie  rose,  turned  the  canoe  over,  and  slid 
it  deftly  into  the  water.  The  bow  struck  the 
water  forcibly  and  the  frail  craft  rocked  in 
its  own  waves.  Stepping  into  the  center,  she 
seated  herself  and  took  up  the  paddle.  Her 
strokes  were  strong  and  silent ;  the  canoe 
bounded  ahead  leaving  a  trail  of  giddily-swirl- 
ing whirlpools  in  its  wake.  Each  dip  of  the 
paddle  seemed  to  beat  the  thought  rhythmically 
into  her  mind — "Gordon  is  dead,  Gordon  is 
dead."  The  illusion  became  so  insistent  that 
she  imagined  it  to  be  accompanied  by  rolling 
drums  and  blaring  trumpets.  The  drums 
changed  to  hammers,  pounding,  pounding.  She 
fancied  that  a  wedge  was  inserted  into  her 
head  on  which  the  hammers  beat  their  inces- 
sant rhythm.  Her  head  felt  too  small  for  the 
conflict  within  it ;  would  it  split  ?  No,  for  sud- 
denly she  felt  calm  again. 

Then  she  became  conscious  of  a  sickening 
weariness  and  dizziness.  Laying  the  paddle 
down  she  slid  to  her  knees  and  looked  at  the 
heavens  clearly  lit  with  stars.  Was  Gordon 
looking  down  at  her,  trying  to  tell  her  that  he 
loved  her,  and  weeping  because  she  could  not 
hear  him?  She  clenched  her  fingers  and 
grasped   her  shoulders  as   if   trying  to   shake 
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from  her  body  the  feeling  of  numbness  which  oblivion  which  she  had  imagined,  the  icy  lake 

permeated   it.      She   closed   her   eyes   and   let  awakened  in  her  heart  a  longing  to  live  and 

herself  sway  with  emotion.     Her  throat  was  glory  in  her  strength. 

choked,  but  she  could  not  weep.     Where  was  Her     fever    was     cooled     and     her    thirst 

Gordon,  why  had  he  died  and  left  her  when  quenched.     Everything  was  quiet  now.     Julie 

they  had  loved  each  other  so?    She  shuddered  swam  to  the  canoe  and  clung  to  its  side.     Her 

and   imagined  that   she   felt  his  arms  around  dripping  hair  hung  over  her  eyes.     What  was 

her,  and  his  lips  upon  her  cheek.     She  must  this  crime  that  she  had  been  about  to  commit? 

wake  up  and  save  her  soul  the  torture  of  these  Gordon  was  gone,  but  she  must  not  go  to  him 

thoughts ;  this  must  be  only  a  dream  and  she  yet.     Suddenly  she  felt  very  cold. 

would  awaken.     Gordon  was  not  gone;  how  Jane  Dexter,  '33. 


could  he  go,  so  tall,  so  alive,  so  strong?    Even  

now  was   she  not  rubbing  her  cheek  against  SUCCESS 

the  roughness  of  his  coat,  and  could  she  not  Iona  Squash,  rocking  back  and  forth  as  she 

smell  the  faint  odor  of  tobacco  which  always  diligently  scrutinized  a  yellow,  paper-covered 

clung  to  it?    Her  body,  tricked  by  this  fancy,  manuscript,    was    oblivious    to   the    world    of 

nestled  against  the  phantom  of  Gordon.     She  reality     The  brown  song.sparrow  hopping  up 

raised  her  hand  to  stroke  his  face,  but  when  the  weather-beaten  steps  in  front  of  her  failed 

it  touched  nothing,  she  started  in  horror.     No,  to  distract  her;  the  breakfast  crockery  in  the 

there  was  nothing,  nothing  but  a  canoe  float-  iron  sink  was  unwashed.    Only  the  sea  breeze, 

ing  on  the  opaque  water  and  glistening  in  the  whkh   blew   her   graying   hair   int0   her   eyes, 

moonlight.  merited  her  notice.     In  brief,   Miss  Iona  B. 

She  stood  up;  her  limbs  shook  with  pent-up  Squash's  life  ambition  was  about  to  be  realized, 
emotion.  Why  should  she  live  and  suffer?  Her  secret  passion  was  to  become  a  world  fa- 
Would  not  death  be  sweeter?  Yet  she  did  not  mous  actress.  As  a  child,  she  had  acted  in 
know  what  death  was ;  no  one  knows.  Then  p]ays  0f  her  own  creation.  Once  on  her  great- 
how  did  she  know  that  it  would  be  sweet?  aunt  Harriet's  first  visit  from  the  city,  Iona 
Would  she  be  consumed  by  hell-fire,  be  swept  and  Milton,  a  fisherman's  son,  had  acted  their 
away  as  a  phantom  with  a  transparent  form,  own  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Iona  would 
or  would  her  body,  with  its  soul  departed,  lie  always  remember  this  play.  She  had  worn 
in  the  flowery  softness  of  the  earth  until  time  her  great-aunt's  pink,  ruffled  petticoat  for  a 
should  reduce  it  to  dust  ?  dress  because  it  exactly  matched  a  pink  pillow 

The   water   looked   caressingly   smooth  and  which  was  used  in  the  great  love  scene,  and 

seductive.     What  peace!     What  wonderful  es-  Milton  had  acted  his  part  to  perfection  since 

cape  and  oblivion !     No  more  would  thoughts  he  was  not  expected  to  say  or  do  anything — 

of  Gordon  torture  her ;  drowning  was  so  ea^y.  he  was  there  for  her  to  talk  at. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  could  murder  her  grief  Now  at  last  her  real  chance  had  come.     Not 

and  smother  it  forever  in  the  velvety  blackness  just  a  part  in   charades  or  a  reading   for  a 

of  the  water,  and  cheat  life  of  its  victim.  What  Church  social,  but  a  role  in  a  real  three-acten 

thought!     Cheat  life  of  its  victim,  how  rich!  Because  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  studio  ac- 

how  rare !     Echoes  of  her  hysterical  laughter  tresses,  Iona  had  been  asked  to  take  the  part 

disturbed  the  tranquility  of  the  night.     Sud-  of  Lulu  in  an  amateur  play  to  be  presented  at 

denly  she  swayed  from  weakness,  lost  her  bal-  the  village  studio  of  Fullerbank  Port, 

ance   and    fell.      The    water   closed    over   her  Iona  had  lived  all  her  thirty-nine  years  in 

struggling  body  and  bubbled  as  she  screamed.  Fullerbank  Port,  but  the  "studio  crowd"  had 

Its  coldness  instantly  washed  away  the  desire  never  lost  its  glamour  for  her.     Throughout 

for   death.      Instead   of    being   the   haven   of  the  winter,  she  and  her  father  kept  house  in 
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the  dingy  harbor,  and  each  spring  they  watched 
Fullerbank  gradually  transformed  into  a  gay 
Bohemian  village.  Fishermen's  shacks  be- 
came quaint  studios ;  overalls  were  replaced  by 
blue  striped  slacks ;  light-hearted,  temperamen- 
tal creatures  took  the  place  of  the  sturdy  na- 
tives. This  port  with  its  narrow  streets  paved 
with  uncomfortable  clam  shells  became  a  "cul- 
tural center."  Iona  and  her  father  were 
among  the  few  natives  who  remained  at  the 
port  after  the  "artist  folks"  arrived.  They  had 
always  stayed  and  probably  always  would. 

As  Iona  now  craned  over  her  book,  her  tight 
skin  wrinkled  about  her  chin  and  eyes,  making 
her  sharp  nose  more  prominent.  Large  teeth 
jutted  from  her  half -opened  mouth.  Glancing 
up  from  her  manuscript,  she  noticed  her 
father,  Cap't  Squash,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  feeble  dock  scanning  the  deeps  with  his 
hand  covering  his  eyes  in  the  attitude  usually 
attributed  to  Columbus. 

Then  a  lean,  awkward  figure,  dogged  by  a 
mournful  hound,  joined  the  Cap't  as  he  was 
peering  out  to  sea.  It  was  Milton,  the  Romeo 
of  Iona's  youthful  attempts  at  drama,  now 
the  Port's  only  native  bachelor.  Everyone 
knew  he  was  single;  the  conspicuous  safety 
pins  which  adorned  his  attire,  as  well  as  his 
dishevelled  hair,  proclaimed  this  fact  to  the 
world.  Many  years  ago  it  had  been  rumored 
that  he  and  Iona  had  "kept  company" — that 
was  years  ago.  He  still  came  up  to  the  house 
however,  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights 
to  play  checkers  with  Cap't. 

When  Milton  left  Cap't  and  started  up  the 
winding  path  towards  the  Squash  abode,  Iona 
was  so  excited  that  she  dropped  her  manu- 
script. He  was  coming  up — he  knew  her 
father  was  at  the  dock  and  still  he  was  com- 
ing up.  Hurriedly  she  wiped  her  straight  hair 
back  with  exaggerated  daintiness  and  straight- 
ened her  gingham  dress.  Her  bony  hands 
and  fingers  pawed  the  air  with  fastidious  ges- 
tures as  she  awaited  her  Romeo. 

"  'Lo,  Iona,"  he  greeted  her. 

"Good  morning,  Milton." 


Milton,  being  a  man  of  few  words,  came 
immediately  to  the  point. 

"Hear  you're  going  to  act  tonight,"  he  said, 
staring  at  his  feet.  His  sad-eyed  dog  huddled 
close  to  his  heels. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  be  'Lulu,'  a  maiden  sis- 
ter with  a  secret  sorrow." 

"Wouldn't  act  in  one  of  them  plays  if  I 
was  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  ain't  never  going  to  marry  no  actress." 

Iona  was  shocked.  She  thought  it  would 
be  genteel  if  she  fainted  but  she  appeared  in- 
capable of  doing  so  until  she  had  heard  more. 

"Milton,  you  must  understand  I  have  to 
consider  my  career,"  she  began  defiantly,  but 
added   too   hastily,   "Milton,   are  you   propos- 


ing: 


"Guess  so." 

"Oh,  this  is  so  sudden.  You  must  give  me 
a  month  at  least  to  think  it  over." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  marry  no  actress." 

"Is  this  final?" 

"Yup." 

The  hound's  eyes  began  to  run ;  his  long 
ears  weighed  his  head  down.  Iona  merely 
drooped  a  moment,  then  she  raised  her  head  to 
what  might  have  been  called  a  majestic  pose. 

"Milton,  I  must  consider  my  career."  She 
would  have  said  more,  but  he  and  his  dog  had 
slumped  off. 

II 

One-half  hour  before  the  play  was  to  begin, 
Milton  left  his  hound  at  the  door  of  the  vil- 
lage studio  and  took  the  center  seat  in  the 
front  row.  The  straight  part  in  his  greased 
hair  exactly  divided  his  head  as  his  head  in 
turn  divided  the  row  of  chairs  on  either  side 
of  him.  A  safety  pin  edged  its  nose  up  from 
beneath  his  tight,  stiff  collar,  as  he  stared 
blankly  at  the  asbestos  curtain  before  him. 
Cap't  Squash  took  his  place  in  the  last  row 
of  the  balcony.  Gradually  the  studio  was 
filled  by  the  sophisticated  Bohemians,  who  had 
heard  that  Iona  would  be  a  "hit."  She  was  to 
take  the  part  of  an  over-dramatic  old  maid, 
but  she  was  under  the  illusion  that  hers  was 
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a  serious  role  of  a  woman  with  a  secret  sorrow. 
The  audience  seemed  unusually  animated. 
Milton  sadly  eyed  the  enthusiastic  crowd. 

At  length  the  local  talent  at  the  piano  beat 
off  an  emphatic  rhythm  ;  the  curtain  was  raised 
and  Iona  in  her  home-made  Sunday  best  bowed 
to  her  audience.  Everyone  applauded  except 
Milton,  who  seemed  to  be  thunder-struck  by 
each  clap.  His  one  hope  had  been  that  Iona's 
failure  would  persuade  her  to  forsake  the 
stage.  Instead,  as  Iona  paraded  her  comic 
clothes  and  melodramatically  bewailed  her  sor- 
row throughout  the  play,  the  applause  grew 
deafening.  Occasionally  Milton  wondered 
why  they  laughed  at  such  a  sad  play  but  he 
laid  it  to  the  "funny  doings  of  that  artist 
crowd." 

Once  as  she  clutched  a  crumpled  letter  to 
her  and  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
she  accidentally  stepped  on  the  leading  man's 
foot.  He  limped  during  the  rest  of  the  scene, 
but  it  was  only  Iona  and  the  leading  man  who 
seemed  disconcerted.  The  audience  appeared 
more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  Iona  was  a  suc- 
cess. Long  before  the  final  curtain  there  was 
no  doubt  about  that.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  she  was  called  to  bow  repeatedly  to 
her  smiling  audience.  Unable  to  see  the  girl 
he  loved  a  successful  actress,  Milton  arose  and 
stumbled  out.  His  stumbling  exit  added  to 
Iona's  woe,  and  in  the  last  scenes  she  moaned 
with  added  vigor  over  her  great  secret  sor- 
row. The  audience  shrieked  its  pleasure  and 
applauded  indefinitely.  When  the  curtain  had 
fallen  for  the  last  time,  Iona  proudly  walked 
backstage.  She  basked  in  approval  as  her  fel- 
low actors  laughingly  complimented  her ;  this 
was  her  gala  day.  Iona  had  never  been  so 
happy.  As  she  was  going  to  her  dressing 
room,  a  stranger  stopped  her.  "You  were  per- 
fect," he  said.     Iona  beamed  radiantly. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  rig?  It's  the  fun- 
niest thing  I've  seen  in  ages.  Honestly,  I 
thought  I'd  die  laughing  when  you  wept  over 
that  faded  rose why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Iona    could    find    no    answer.      Something 


choked  her  and  her  eyes  smarted  as  she  hur- 
ried for  the  door.  A  sudden  realization  of 
her  part  came  to  her — what  a  fool  she  had 
been.     Nothing  mattered  now,  she  would — 

"Iona,"  a  weak  voice  faltered.  A  hound 
licked  her  hand. 

Iona  looked  up  and  saw  Milton  awkwardly 
trying  to  hand  her  a  bunch  of  dahlias,  cut 
from  his  own  garden. 

"Iona,"  he  repeated,  "before  you  leave  for 
New  York  or  somewhere  big  to  be  a  famous 
actress,  can't  I  ask  you  something  once  more? 
Won't  you  give  up  your  career  for  me?" 

And  strangely  enough,  the  brown-eyed  dog 
looked  hopeful  and  actually  wagged  his  tail. 

Ruth  Stafford,  '33. 


I  GIVE  THANKS 

It  is  good  you  were  not  all  to  me — 
For  how   could   I   bear  this  eternity 
Of  your  absence;  how  could  I  live 
Without  the  warmth  of  your  smile  to  give 
Me  courage;  yes,  the  gods  were  good  to  me 
That  gave  the  stars  and  formless  nights  to  see. 
For  even  as  your  eyes  revealed  a  look 
Of  love,  so  can  I  find  a  phrase  in  any  book 
To  stir  my  soul ;  even  as  your  arms  bespoke 
Of  calm  contentment,  so  can  a  bird's  soft  note 
Give  certain  peace.    A  dying  sunset  can  bring 
Great  happiness  even  as  the  words  you  sing. 
It  is  good  you  were  not  my  only  light, 
Else  could  I  endure  the  ebony  night 
That  brings  a  soothing  calmness  to  my  heart? 
I  thank  the  gods  that  you  are  but  a  part 
Of  living  life  to  me.    But  after  this  is  done, 
And  I  am  dead,  and  even  the  warm  sun 
Cannot  penetrate  so  far,  and  I  cannot  feel 
The  slanting  rain,  am  powerless  to  kneel 
Before  a  rounded  moon,  then  I  shall  cry 
And  want  your  love,  as  cold  and  still  I  lie. 
It's  then  I'll  wish  for  beating  heart  above, 
So  I  could  live  my  life  alone  for  love. 

Marion  B.  Lezvis,  '32 


ON   DOING   MOTHER'S   HAIR 

My  Mother  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  thinks 
that  doing  her  hair  consists  of  brushing  it 
fifty  counts  on  both  sides,  twisting  the  long 
strands  into  a  symmetrical  knot  placed  any- 
where at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  thrusting 
into    this    knot    several    large    bone    hairpins. 
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Thanks  to  my  patient  teaching,  Mother  seldom, 
if  ever,  appears  publicly  with  such  a  coiffure. 
When  the  mode  of  hair-dressing  changes,  it  is 
I  who  patiently  try  to  bring  these  methodical 
hairs  into  the  sophisticated  carelessness  of 
modern  hair-arrangement.  I  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  twists  and  turns,  but  the  task  of  doing 
Mother's  hair  remains  by  no  means  small  or 
brief.  I  have  stood — my  hands  twisting  and 
untwisting  hair, — until  my  arms  have  literally 
ached.  It  is  every  Sunday  morning  without 
fail,  just  as  I  am  performing  the  careful  opera- 
tion of  putting  my  hat  on,  that  a  meek  voice 
interrupts, 

"Darling,  would  you  please  do  my  hair?     I 
simply  can't  get  my  new  hat  on." 

So  I  stop  the  process  of  beautifying  myself 
and  spend  precious  last  minutes,  my  nose  un- 
powdered,  my  gloves  unfound,  winding 
Mother's  hair  into  a  small  smooth  fairly 
modern  twist  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  The 
rigid  training  of  more  than  forty  years  revolts 
against  the  modern  hairdressing.  Loops  of 
hair  accustomed  to  being  placed  on  the  top  of 
her  head  roll  awkwardly  into  a  bun,  until 
several  packages  of  hairpins  are  finally  neces- 
sary to  adjust  this  roll  to  the  shape  of  her  skull. 
When  I  at  last  have  finished,  everyone  ex- 
cept me  is  ready  for  Church.  Dad  patiently 
(or  seemingly  so)  sits  at  the  wheel  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  rest  of  the  family  gradually 
assemble,  I  being  the  last  to  join  the  group.  I 
am  certain  that  the  neighbors  visualize  me 
spending  hours  before  the  glass  trying  to  de- 
cide which  hat  shows  my  curls  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  am  sure  they  wonder  why  that 
girl  has  to  keep  the  whole  family  waiting.  And 
after  all,  I  have  merely  been  doing  Mother's 
hair ! 

I  believe  there  are  not  many  people  since  the 
age  of  wigs  who  have  had  the  responsibility 
of  two  heads  of  hair.  No  matter  where  I  go 
with  Mother,  my  eyes  wander  frequently  to 
her  hair.  Often  I  quite  lose  the  sequence  of 
a  sermon  or  even  of  a  play  or  style-show,  while 
fascinated,  I  watch  a  loop  of  hair  dislodge  it- 
self from  its  companions  and  strain  upwards 


towards  heaven.  This  sign  should,  I  suppose,  be 
taken  as  an  edifying  omen;  I  find  it  anything 
else.  I  look  at  my  hands,  covered  with  brown 
gloves  when  I  am  garbed  otherwise  in  black — 
I  had  not  the  time  to  unwrap  my  new  gauntlets 
— and  I  feel  that  shine  on  my  nose.  I  wonder 
what  I  have  accomplished !  Gradually  my 
whole  being  is  centered  upon  the  breaking  up 
of  that  nucleus  of  hair.  My  Mother,  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  tragedy,  placidly  listens  to 
the  sermon.  Meanwhile  I  see  the  contradic- 
tion of  Newton's  Law  of  Gravity.  Hairpins 
at  the  top  of  the  pug  fall  up.  And  by  the  end 
of  the  sermon  the  neat  little  bun  has  disap- 
peared and  there  is  Mother,  a  fashionable  little 
hat  on  the  top  of  her  head  and  what  appears 
to  be  a  brown  fourth-of-July  pin-wheel  flop- 
ping beneath  the  stylish  little  hat.  As  for  the 
effect  on  me — I  am  convinced  that  I  am  grow- 
ing old  before  my  time,  and  my  own  hair  is 
turning  grey. 

Eunice  Bassett,  '33 


TRAVEL 


Ride!     Sail! 

Take  what  you  need. — ■ 

The  world  and  all  it  has  is  yours. 

It  has  a  million  things  to  give. 

Beauty !      Enchantment ! 

Use  well  your  share 

Of  what  the  horn  of  plenty  pours; 

The  beauty  of  the  earth  is  priceless 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34 


MISCHIEF  IN  ENGLAND 

Early  Travel  Impressions 

The  strangest  summer  I  ever  spent  was  in 
England,  when  I  was  eleven  years  old.  My 
parents  had  very  dear  friends  living  in  the 
outskirts  of  London,  whose  two  boys  are 
nearly  my  age.  From  them  I  learned  to  say 
"jolly  well,"  to  play  English  games,  and  last 
but  not  least,  to  drink  ginger  beer.  The 
memory  of  its  luscious  foamy  feeling  and 
spicy  taste  is  extremely  vivid. 

The  ginger  beer  was  grand,  but  my  free- 
dom  was   sadly  in   need   of   a  declaration  of 
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independence,  for  in  that  home  the  two  boys 
and  I  were  not  allowed  to  eat  with  our  parents, 
but  were  given  our  sustenance  in  a  little 
dining-room  with  a  maid  to  keep  us  "tidy."  I 
had  never  before  been  treated  to  such  sub- 
ordination, for  in  America  I  was  at  least  con- 
sidered good  enough  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  my  parents.  The  evening  meal,  which 
was  served  at  seven  o'clock  precisely,  was 
brought  into  the  boys'  bedroom.  We  all  sat 
around  a  card  table,  greedily  drinking  orange- 
juice,  eating  sandwiches  and  wishing  for  more. 
After  our  meal  we  played  games  in  the  bed- 
room, trying  to  remember  that  we  must  be 
very  quiet,  because  our  parents  were  dining 
in  state  beneath  us.  But  they  were  at  our 
mercy ;  we  forgot  as  children  will.  Once  when 
our  enthusiasm  was  at  its  highest  pitch  during 
a  gorgeously  vigorous  pillow  fight,  we  felt, 
rather  than  saw  the  stern  figure  of  the  boys' 
father  standing  in  the  doorway.  We  froze  in 
our  tracks;  the  pillows  dangled  limply  in  our 
fingers ;  the  feathers  settled  gently  like  snow- 
flakes  upon  the  floor,  and  we  waited  trembling, 
for  the  verdict.     It  was  not  long  in  coming. 

"I  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed  now,"  was 
his  only  comment.  He  sounded  fierce  to  me 
then,  but  now  as  I  look  back  upon  the  incident 
I  imagine  that  our  fright  and  the  humor  of  the 
situation  must  have  amused  him.  So  much  for 
English  discipline. 

II 

My  first  aeroplane  ride  was  not  so  pleasant 
as  I  had  anticipated.  The  weather  looked  all 
right ;  the  sky  was  blue  and  tranquil  enough, 
but  that  aeroplane  seemed  to  find  things  in  the 
air  which  were  not  visible.  The  Croyden  air- 
port was  the  scene  of  much  bustling  just  be- 
fore we  took  off  in  a  huge  tri-motored  French 
plane.  I  had  on  my  best  hat,  and  my  father  had 
a  little  box  with  a  delicious  lunch  in  it.  I  settled 
myself  comfortably  in  a  wicker,  leather-seated 
chair  and  began  to  look  about.  Mother  smiled 
at  me. 

"Just  think,  darling,  you  are  going  to  Paris, 
and  you'll  hear  all  the  funny  French  horns — ." 
A  great  roar  interrupted  her.     I  began  to  feel 


uncomfortable  and  looked  around  me  to  see  if 
we  were  moving.  But  no !  only  warming  up. 
I  looked  at  my  father,  who  was  vainly  trying 
to  make  Mother  hear  something  which  he  was 
screeching  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Ah !  we  were  moving,  faster  and  faster.  I 
looked  at  the  ground,  which  was  streaking  by ; 
the  motor  was  making  a  terrific  noise.  My 
first  feeling  of  fright  had  vanished ;  I  found 
myself  actually  enjoying  this  wild  ride.  Down 
below  were  fields  with  hedgerows  separating 
them ;  from  our  height  they  rolled  on  con- 
tinuously, an  endless  patch-work  quilt.  Now 
we  were  nearing  the  ocean,  the  chalk  cliffs 
stood  out  a  clean,  glistening,  glaring  white. 
There  was  a  ship;  I  turned  and  gesticulated 
wildly  to  my  father.  He  nodded  his  head ;  we 
appeared  to  understand  each  other. 

But  suddenly  my  interest  in  scenery  began 
to  wane.  I  felt  much  more  like  shutting  my 
eyes  and  holding  tightly  to  my  tummy.  I  said 
nothing,  but  gave  my  Mother  a  mournful 
glance  which  she  had  long  ago  learned  to  in- 
terpret. The  ocean  ceased  to  intrigue  me ;  my 
only  feeling  was  one  of  devout  prayer.  "Air 
pockets,"  the  pilot  explained  later,  "just  little 
drops  now  and  then."  But  each  one  was  an 
elevator  drop  to  me.  Weakly  I  turned  about 
in  my  seat  to  gain  some  pity  from  my  father. 
To  my  horror  I  discovered  that  he  was  eating 
a  chocolate  bar.    Had  the  man  no  mercy ! 

A  few  hours  later  I  awoke  from  my  night- 
mare— and  I  did  hear  the  funny  little  French 
horns  after  all. 

Jane  Dexter,  '33 


VIEWPOINTS 

How  can  a  thing  so  beautiful 

Be  cruel  and  heartless  too? 

Why   does  a   treacherous   current 

Seize  a  defenseless  crew? 

Dash    their  boats   against   hidden   lairs, 

Choke  their  motors  in  seaweed  snares, 

A   raging  ocean   of  cold,   dull   green 

That  splinters  and  ruins  the  work  of  men — 

While  poets  laud  the  sea. 


Ruth  Stafford.,  '33 
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THE  ANSWER 

Twilight  falls; 

And  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 

A  King,  in  deepest  anguish,  kneels  and  prays. 

While  sweat-like  drops  of  blood  fall  from  his  brow. 

His  closest  friends,  no  vigil  keep, 
Though  death  draws  near. 

Darkness  comes. 

Our    Saviour,    crowned    with    thorns    and    mocked 

and  scorned, 
With  nail-pierced  hands  and  feet,  on  Calvary 
Rejected,  hangs  between  two  thieves  to  die. 
And  pays  the  price  unmatched  that  all  may  have 
Eternal  life. 

Morning  breaks. 

Two  Marys  come  to  see  where  Christ  has  lain, 

And  find  the  stone  is  rolled  away  and  He 

Is  risen  from  the  dead.    And  thus  we  know, 

Because  He  conquered  death,  we,  too, 

Shall  live  again. 

Eleanor  Elms,  '34 


smoothly  between  the  two ;  Rosa  evaded  in- 
stead of  accepted  Henri's  invitations.  Last 
night  Henri  had  seen  her  coining  out  of  a  the- 
atre, blinking  her  big  eyes  up  at  a  large  man 
who  possessively  grasped  her  arm.  And  now 
Rosa  was  obviously  watching  the  steamy  out- 
side glass  door,  through  the  candy  figures  on 
her  counter — bending  forward  to  see  around 
a  customer  who  could  not  decide  which  was 
cuter,  a  hissing  candy  cat  or  a  barking  choco- 
late dog. 

"Going  out  tonight,  Rosa?" 

"Yeah." 

"Say,  Rosa,"  he  said  pleadingly,  "I  asked 
you  to  go  to  that  Odd  Fellows'  dance.  Don't 
you  want  to  go  with  me  any  more?  I  can't 
take  you   to   high-class  joints   like  that   other 


guy 


'HIS  LADY  FAIR" 


For  three  years  Rosa  had  worked  behind 
the  candy  counter  of  the  "Sweet  Shoppe,"  an 
alluring  place  in  New  York,  odoriferous  of 
saccharine  chocolate  and  steamy  ices.  Henri, 
who  concocted  sodas,  had  worked  beside  her 
for  three  years. 

They  were  a  typical  city  pair.  She  was 
slight  and  extremely  dainty  in  build,  her  face 
round,  but  somehow  lacking  in  softness.  Her 
eyes  were  little  blue  marbles  and  her  mouth  a 
straight  affair,  except  when  she  smiled,  and 
then  the  cold,  expressionless  stare  disappeared 
and  her  lips  curved  temptingly.  She  was,  in- 
deed, a  very  personable  young  lady. 

As  for  tall,  broad-shouldered  Henri,  there 
were  two  desires  in  his  mind ;  one  to  marry 
Rosa,  the  other  to  scrape  together  enough 
money  to  buy  a  little  shop,  of  his  own.  Con- 
sequently, when  he  was  Rosa's  escort  he  spent 
very  little  money,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
Rosa  did  not  mind  the  ten-cent  movies  or  the 
five-cent  dances  since  his  saving  was  for  her 

too. 

For    over    a    month    affairs    had    not    gone 


"You're  right,  Sonny  Boy.  I  want  the 
bright  lights." 

A  customer  clinked  his  coin  on  the  glass 
showcase  and  Rosa  scurried  toward  him. 

"But  Rosa,  this  guy  isn't  any  good — plain 
or  ice-cream  Brother?  O.K.  Fifteen  cents, 
Brother."  Henri  plopped  a  round  hard  scoop 
of  ice-cream  into  a  frothy  liquid.  "Rosa  I  tell 
you  he  isn't  straight.  He's  crooked,  dirty 
crooked,  I  know  that  kind."  Henri's  voice 
rose,  and  he  leaned  emphatically  on  the  cold, 
damp  soda  fountain. 

"Oh  run  along  and  peddle  your  pumpkins." 

Rosa  languidly  arranged  the  candy  cats  and 
dogs  in  belligerent  pairs  on  the  counter. 

"Yes,  Mam.  Those  candy  dogs  are  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece.  No,  you  can't  buy  six  for  a 
dollar.     All  right,  Mam — quarter  please." 

"Say,  Henri,  do  they  think  we  are  in  the 
business  for  our  dispositions?" 

With  that  she  retired  further  down  the 
counter,  and  set  about  improving  God's  handi- 
work. First  she  set  her  obviously  permanent 
wave  with  a  rubber  comb,  and  dusted  her  nose 
with  powder.  With  the  aid  of  a  cracked  mir- 
ror she  bowed  her  narrow  lips.  Having  fin- 
ished, she  sat  down  and  waited.  The  night 
girl  came,  and  still  Rosa  waited,  applying  lip- 
stick nervously  at  intervals. 
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Henri  also  waited  and  now  and  then  spoke 
pleadingly  to  the  pre-oceupied  girl.  Finally  he 
said,  "I  don't  believe  he's  coming.  Say,  let's 
you  and  me  go  somewhere." 

Rosa  did  not  deign  to  answer.  Still  Henri 
waited.  Suddenly  after  a  half  hour  had 
passed,  she  said  jerkily,  "O.K.,  Henri,  where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 

As  Rosa  was  carefully  pulling  on  her  little 
hat,  the  heavy  glass  door  opened  and  a  beefy 
man  with  a  green  velour  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head  and  a  big  cigar  in  his  mouth,  entered. 
"O.K.  Sister."  He  spoke  around  his  cigar. 
"Step  on  it." 

Rosa  stood  a  moment,  hesitating ;  watching 
the  big  man  walk  down  the  aisle  towards  the 
door.  Slowly  she  picked  up  her  bag,  and  with- 
out looking  at  Henri,  walked  out  swiftly  in 
the  big  man's  wake. 

Back  in  the  shop  Henri  slopped  up  the 
counter  and  looked  mournfully  at  the  belliger- 
ent candy  cats  and  dogs. 

Later  Henri  slowly  walked  to  the  crowded 
cheap  little  apartment  where  his  folks  lived. 
Life  seemed  rather  a  sad  affair ;  the  bottom 
had  dropped  out  of  everything.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  Rosa  had  so  completely 
changed  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Only  last 
month,  together  they  had  pressed  against  the 
alluring  windows  of  furniture  shops,  trying 
to  decide  just  what  would  fit  in  the  tiny  flat 
they  planned. 

Meanwhile,  contrary  to  her  expectations, 
Rosa  was  not  enjoying  herself.  Eating  in  a 
noisy  night  club,  she  felt  a  feeling  of  repul- 
sion sweep  over  her  as  she  watched  the  big 
man  gutturally  chew  his  food.  The  picture 
of  Henri's  face  haunted  her. 

She  found  herself  horribly  fascinated  by 
her  companion's  dirty,  short  hands,  covered 
with  rings;  fat  hands  that  were  shoving  food 
into  his  mouth.  By  nature  she  was  extremely 
Idainty,  and,  having  never  seen  the  man  eat 
(before,  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  imme- 
diately to  his  coarseness.  The  thought  of 
iHenri  came — Henri,  who  although  he  was 
Ivery  poor  and   had  never  taken  her  to  such 


a  "swell"  place,  had  never  offended  her  few 
aesthetic  tastes.  Later,  as  she  danced  with 
the  big  man,  his  heavy  breath  beating  against 
her,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  stand  him  no 
longer. 

All  she  wanted  was  to  be  free  of  him.  Leav- 
ing him  abruptly  on  the  pretext  of  telephon- 
ing a  friend,  she  slipped  out  of  a  side  door 
and  scurried  through  the  rain,  into  the  damp, 
dark  night. 

She  stood  a  moment  not  knowing  just  where 
to  go.  She  longed  for  Henri — and  the  candy 
shop  being  nearer  than  her  boarding  house, 
she  decided  to  go  there  first.  Henri  might 
possibly  stay  late ;  he  sometimes  did  if  there 
was  extra  trade. 

She  scurried  over  the  shiny,  slippery  side- 
walks toward  the  shop.  The  rain  soaked  the 
worn  fur  collar  of  her  coat,  and  the  un- 
pleasant dampness  chilled  her  thoroughly.  She 
reached  the  shop ;  a  blank  look  from  the  night 
girl  was  the  only  response  to  her  question  con- 
cerning Henri. 

Shivering  and  despondent,  she  started  to- 
wards her  boarding  house.  She  wondered  if 
Henri  had  asked  another  girl  to  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Dance. 

"I  don't  think  he  would,"  she  mused. 

Everything  was  clear  now.  She  didn't  want 
anything  to  do  with  any  other  man.  Henri 
had  been  saving  his  money  to  make  a  home 
for  both  of  them.  Suddenly  she  wanted  this 
home,  and  Henri,  as  she  had  never  desired 
anything  before. 

On  a  sudden  impulse  she  turned  about  and 
quickly  walked  toward  the  little  apartment 
where  Henri  had  often  taken  her  to  see  his 
mother. 

The  rain  dripped  dismally,  and  by  this  time 
Rosa  was  drenched.  Her  little  satin  pumps 
oozed  water  and  she  felt  the  powder  streaking 
her  face. 

Upon  reaching  the  apartment,  she  hesitated 
before  the  bell.  Henri's  mother  would  think 
she  was  crazy.    Yet  she  must  explain  to  Henri. 

Closing  her  eyes  she  punched  the  bell,  and 
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when  the  door  opened,  she  started  nervously 
toward  the  little  sitting-room. 

"Can  I  see  Henri,  please?"  she  gulped  to  the 
startled  woman  in  a  gingham  apron — Henri's 
mother. 

"Why  dear,  he's  come  home  soaking  wet  and 
I  was  just  getting  some  hot  mustard  water. 
Come — he's  in  the  kitchen.  Why,  you're  drip- 
ping, child !" 

Once  in  the  kitchen,  Rosa  could  say  noth- 
ing; her  teeth  chattered  nervously. 

"Why  Rosa!  What's  the  trouble?"  Henri 
was  startled. 

She  looked  at  him  and  snuffled ;  and  then,  to 
add  to  the  general  dampness,  big  tears  rolled 
down  her  shiny  cheeks. 

"Oh,  I  love  you  so !  I  just  had  to  find  you. 
Please  don't  ever  leave  me,"  she  wailed. 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  Henri's  mother 
bustled  in  with  a  pair  of  dry,  (though  rather 
large)  red  felt  slippers,  Rosa  was  in  Henri's 
arms,  wiping  her  damp,  swollen  eyes  on 
Henri's  big  handkerchief.  Smiling  fondly, 
Henri's  mother  dropped  the  slippers,  and  set 
about  making  hot  lemonade  for  her  two  chil- 
dren. 

Eunice  Bmsett,  '33. 


"A  Faded  Summer  Love" 

When  summer  was  young,  and  love  was  sweet, 

In  a  pine  grove,   they   two  did  meet. 

It  was  there  she  promised  to  love,  and  leave  him 

never. 
He  said  he'd  love  her  only,  forever. 
Quickly  the  summer  days  passed 
But  each  vowed  their  love  would  last. 
In  the  pine  grove  they  whispered  goodbye 
Then  parted  with  kiss  and  sigh. 

Winter  days  are  long  and  nights  are  cold 
But  their  love  did  not  grow  old: 
Forgotten  is  each  vow  they  said 
In  the  pine  grove,  the  moon  overhead. 
To  another  maid  he's  vowed  again, 
And  she's  vowed  the  same  to  other  men. 

Ruth    Wyand,   '33 
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MY  IDEAL 

I  saw  him  first  as  my  train  drew  into 
Auburndale.  He  was  standing  by  a  group  of 
trunks,  tall  and  handsome  in  a  well-cut  grey 
suit,  black-and-white  sport  shoes,  and  a  soft 
grey  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his  curly  head. 
His  skin  was  tanned  by  the  summer  sun  and 
his  full  red  lips  were  slightly  parted  as  he 
smoked  a  cigarette.  His  big,  clear,  brown 
eyes  were  exciting.     I  was  fascinated. 

It  was  nearly  two  weeks  before  I  saw  him 
again.  This  time  he  was  standing  by  a  tennis 
court  talking  to  a  bright-eyed  girl,  a  cigar- 
ette held  nonchalantly  between  his  fingers. 
Soon  after  I  saw  him  racing  along  in  a  smooth 
black  Lincoln  roadster,  his  curly  hair  blowing 
in  the  brisk  fall  wind,  his  tanned  face  lighted 
with  a  winning  smile,  the  inevitable  cigarette 
in  his  hand. 

I  saw  him  often  then,  on  horseback,  playing 
golf,  canoeing  on  the  river,  fishing,  swimming, 
hiking,  riding  in  his  roadster — sometimes  with 
other  boys  and  girls — but  mostly  alone,  at 
dances  with  pretty  girls.  Always  he  was 
smoking. 

Each  time  I  saw  him  the  realization  that  I 
could  never  meet  him  cut  deeper  and  deeper — 
for  my  ideal  was  only  the  man  in  a  cigarette 
advertisement. 

Natalie  North,  '34. 


LADIES  FIRST 

Department  stores  are  only  for  women 
buyers,  I  believe.  In  these  great  stores,  bril- 
liant with  white  lights,  gaudy  with  patches  of 
striking  colors,   and   noisy  with  the   clanking 
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of  elevator  doors,  it  is  only  women  that  feel 
at  home.  They  stroll  along,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  examine  filmy  negligees  set  forth  in 
glittering  glass  cases  or  spread  out  on  counters. 
Singly  and  in  pairs  they  walk  slowly  up  and 
down  each  aisle,  craning  their  necks  in  order 
to  miss  nothing  in  the  display. 

By  tricky  advertising,  by  bargain  sales,  and 
by  carrying  everything  from  the  daintiest  of 
lace  collars  to  over-stuffed  davenports,  depart- 
ment stores  aim  at  a  woman's  heart.  And 
what  woman's  heart  does  not  expand  as  she 
passes  slowly  by  a  table  of  lacy  lingerie 
"Moderately  priced"  or  watches  the  light  flash 
on  gorgeous  rhinestone  earrings  ($1.87  a 
pair)  that  dangle  from  the  ears  of  a  grotesque 
Paris  form?  Racks  of  coats  and  dresses  seem 
to  excite  most  women,  and  either  from 
curiosity  or  genuine  interest  they  patiently  go 
through  each  rack,  yanking  coats  and  hangers, 
holding  them  at  various  angles,  and  scrutiniz- 
ing them  with  that  keenness  peculiar  to  the 
feminine  shopper. 

Men  simply  have  no  place  in  these  establish- 
ments. There  is  no  room  for  them.  In  most 
stores,  the  men's  department  is  near  the  door, 
so  in  his  lunch  hour,  the  poor  man  can  go  in, 
buy  a  pair  of  socks,  and  very  quickly  duck 
out  again.  Even  the  floorwalkers  in  these 
stores  seem  very  much  detached  from  the 
scene.  Their  faces  are  set  in  fixed  expressions 
as  they  glide  about  the  long  aisles.  They  seem 
fidgety  and  nervous,  keeping  on  the  move 
every  minute  and  never  standing  in  one  spot 
more  than  a  minute. 

Department  stores  and  Beauty  Shops,  to  my 
mind,  are  the  two  places  where  women  have 
the  right  of  way. 

Ruth   Tivnan,   '33 


People  came  rushing  in ;  a  terrible  gong  was 
sounding.  The  hall  held  a  throng  of  half- 
distracted  girls.  A  bell  rang,  the  maid  sound- 
ing the  gong  beat  harder.  The  place  was 
filled  with  commotion. 

No  one  thought  of  her  neighbor.  If  she 
could  get  to  her  destination  that  was  all  that 
mattered. 

As  girls  came  together,  they  talked  ex- 
citedly. Everyone's  mind  was  on  the  same 
thing.  It  was  true — positively  true — what 
someone  was  yelling,  "steak  for  dinner." 

Hope  Decatur,  '33 


A  SERIOUS  SITUATION 

There  was  smoke  everywhere,  smoke  that 
got  in  your  throat  making  you  cough,  and  in 
your  eyes,  making  the  tears  come.  It  wasn't 
cigarette  smoke  nor  train  smoke,  but  a  whiter, 
thicker  smoke  that  crept  through  cracks  in 
windows,  seeped  up  crevices  in  the  closets,  and 
poured  into  the  halls  and  rooms. 


STRANGE  THINGS 

"I  walked  arm  in  arm  with  William  Shake- 
speare in  the  garden,"  said  Miss  Rachdorf  at 
dinner,  "and  last  week  I  had  a  delightful  time 
at  an  informal  dinner  with  the  king  and  queen 
of  England  and  Jimmy  Walker." 

"Well,  my  most  exciting  adventure  lately 
was  being  chased  by  a  mob  of  cruel  Turks  with 
long  swords.  I  grew  so  tired  that  I  fell  to  the 
ground  and  they  took  turns  stabbing  me." 

I  looked  in  amazement  at  the  young  lady 
beside  me  for  one  would  never  dream  that 
this  quiet  person  had  ever  experienced  such 
excitement. 

Then,  the  serious-looking  girl  across  the 
table  told  of  an  amazing  combat  between  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  in  which  the  moon  burst 
into  small  bubbles.  And,  very  nonchalantly, 
she  informed  us  that  she  had  run  into  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  selling  stockings  last  week. 

Next  a  very  sedate  member  of  our  journ- 
alism class  told  us  she  was  most  embarrassed 
to  discover  one  Sunday  in  Church  that  she 
was  without  shoes. 

I  rushed  up  after  dinner  to  my  roommate 
with  these  strange  tales,  but  she  had  important 
news  for  me.  She  and  I  had  bought  a  dine- 
and-dance  place  (although  I  was  unaware  of 
the  fact)  and  as  the  entertainers  were  unable 
to  come,  we  must  do  an  Apache  dance  in 
scanty  costumes. 

Strange  things,  these  dreams  !  • 

Phyllis  Atkinson,  '34 
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TRAVEL 

"Travelling  makes  a  man  sit  still  in  his  old 
age  with  satisfaction,  and  travel  over  the 
world  again  in  his  chair  and  bed  by  dis- 
course and  thoughts." 

James  Russell  Lowell  claims  that  to  travel 
before  the  age  of  twenty  affords  one  much 
pleasure,  excitement  and  novelty,  and  to  travel 
after  the  age  of  thirty  educates  one  to  the 
fullest  degree. 

We  do  not,  however,  get  only  pleasure  out 
of  such  a  trip,  but  we  find  it  invaluable  in 
later  years.  What  could  be  more  educational 
than  travel  abroad — the  opportunity  of  having 
brought  to  life  and  reality  all  the  wonderful 
places  about  which  we  have  read  and  studied 
since   childhood  ? 

When  we  speak  of  travel,  immediately  our 
thoughts  turn  to  only  the  act  of  going  some- 
where. Travel  is  much  broader  than  this, 
however,  so  much  so  that  we  can  travel  right 
at  home  in  our  favorite  chair.  Although 
travel  is  not  considered  such  a  luxury  as  it 
was  in  years  previous,  it  remains  still  a  little 
too  big  a  step  for  some  of  us.  This  does  not 
limit  us  in  the  way  of  education,  for  we  may 
still  gather  much  by  reading  wonderful  books 
describing  these  lands.  There  are  so  many 
books  written  by  men  who  have  seen  the  world 
and  know  how  to  write  about  it  so  well  that 
in  reading  it,  we  feel  that  we,  ourselves,  are 
the  ones  who  are  traveling. 

In  studying  some  of  the  larger  and  most- 
visited  countries,  we  find  such  wonderful  books 


that  it  is  hard  to  chose  any  particular  one. 
There  are  numberless  books  on  England.  One 
of  the  most  enjoyable  ones  that  can  be  read, 
one  giving  both  information  and  pleasure  is 
Carl  Silex'  "John  Bull  at  Home."  The  author 
is  a  German  but  he  has  lived  in  London,  which 
is  the  city  most  strongly  emphasized.  It  is 
not  literary,  purely  a  book  for  interest.  If  the 
reader  desires  a  more  literary  book,  he  will 
find  it  in  "London's  West  End,"  by  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  an  Englishman.  For  the  individual 
who  plans  to  motor — or  imagines  he  may — 
through  England,  there  is  "Open  Road  in 
England,"  by  John  Prioleau. 

Going  on  to  France,  we  find  a  delightful 
book  that  would  tempt  anyone  to  that  fascinat- 
ing country.  It  is  entitled  "Two  Vagabonds 
in  a  French  Village"  and  is  written  by  Jan 
Gordon.  It  is  most  interesting  reading,  in- 
formal, and  amusingly  illustrated. 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  Lydia  Whiting,  who  is 
now  staying  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  Boston, 
supplies  us  with  a  book  called,  "Italy,  the 
Magic  Land."  She  is  an  American  journalist 
and  well-known  in  the  literary  world  with  ex- 
ceedingly wide  literary  associations.  She  loves 
Italy  and  makes  her  book  very  alluring. 

Lastly,  we  shall  go  to  Germany,  the  country 
for  beer  and  other  things !  Helen  Josephy 
and  Mary  Margaret  McBride  give  an  infor- 
mal and  entertaining  tale  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany,  entitled  "Beer  and  Skittles." 
Extremely  interesting  is  the  way  in  which  the 
people  and  their  characteristics  are  portrayed. 

There  are  dozens  more  of  equally  valuable 
and  delightful  books.  If  only  we  could  and 
would  read  them  all,  we  would  benefit  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  realize.  The  bookshelf's 
greatest  piece  of  advice  is :  if  you  cannot  travel, 
read  and  see  the  world  through  your  reading. 
Barbara  J.  Erickson,  '33 
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Miss  Peterson  recently  addressed  the  Art 
Division  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  of  Durham,  at  Durham,  New 
Hampshire. 

She  spoke  on  American  art  and  painting, 
and  her  subject  included  genere,  portrait,  still- 
life,  and  mural  decoration  under  Munich  in- 
fluence. She  also  showed  some  of  her  own 
paintings  and  talked  about  sketching  in  gen- 
eral,— and  the  joy  that  may  be  obtained 
through  amateur  work. 

Miss  Peterson  spoke  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  William  Merritt  Chase  and  Frank  Duve- 
neck,  two  American  painters,  similar  in  many 
respects.  They  were  both  born  in  the  mid- 
west and  were  practically  of  the  same  age,  one 
being  a  year  older  than  the  other.  They  both 
studied  at  Munich  at  the  same  time  and  were 
influenced  by  the  same  men,  and  throughout 
their  lives  did  similar  things  at  similar  times. 
Both  were  married  in  the  same  year,  after 
having  been  engaged  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  both  taught  as  well  as  painted.  They  died 
within  three  years  of  each  other,  one  in  1916, 
the  other  1919.  They  were  both  generous  to  a 
fault  and  careless  of  their  finances.  Neither 
was  strikingly  original  and  each  was  influenced 
by  other  painters  and  the  old  masters. 

Here  the  similarity  ends  however.  Chase 
was  a  fastidious,  almost  pompous  man,  who 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  public  eye.  He 
left  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  but  is  best  remembered  for 
his  brilliant  paintings  of  fish  subjects.    He  was 


greatly  interested  in  still-life  arrangements, 
and  remarked  once,  "While  there  is  still-life, 
there  is  hope." 

Duveneck,  on  the  other  hand,  was  retiring, 
negligent  of  his  appearance,  and  unimposing 
of  manner.  He  left  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  work,  having  squandered  most  of 
his  energies  on  his  students,  by  whom  he  was 
dearly  loved  and  fondly  referred  to  as  "the 
old  man." 

These  two  men  were  outstanding  in  unselfish 
interest  and  promotion  of  art  in  this  country 
when  it  was  most  needed,  in  contrast  to  men 
like  Whistler  and  Sargent,  who  chose  to  live 
abroad  and  adopt  the  European  atmosphere 
for  background. 

Chase-spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  New 
York,  in  connection  with  the  Art  Student's 
League,  while  Duveneck  was  in  Cincinnati  con- 
nected with  the  Art  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

Shirley  Gould,  '33 


Lower  Market — Lucerne 
Wash-drawing  by  Kay  Peterson 
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BASKETBALL 

Well,  by  this  time  Basketball  is  almost 
over,  and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  things 
about  its  followers.  The  Tuesday  after 
Christmas  vacation  saw  the  first  practice,  at 
which  Charlotte  Ockert  was  elected  Basket- 
ball Head.  Following  elections  the  new  rules 
of  the  game  were  explained,  demonstrated  and 
discussed.  Needless  to  say  they  brought  forth 
much  comment  and  hilarity.  The  rules  make 
some  positions  easier  and  others  decidedly 
more  difficult. 

The  following  Tuesday,  the  real  practice 
began — constant  drilling  on  passing,  guarding, 
juggles,  bounces,  and  shooting  baskets. 

This  year  instead  of  electing  captains  who 
picked  teams,  each  house  is  responsible  for 
captain  and  team.  The  captains  elected  are : 
Frances  Crane,  Carpenter ;  Marjorie  Shetland, 
Gardner;  Emily  Cleaves,  third  floor  Brag- 
don;  Dell  Masterjohn,  second  floor  Bragdon; 
Dot  Foss,  Day  Students;  Barbara  Warland, 
Junior  School. 

All  of  these  teams  engaged  in  competition 
for  the  sake  of  practice  and  leadership.  Thus 
far  Gardner  is  the  owner  of  the  winning  team 
and  from  all  appearances  she  will  keep  her 
championship. 

Beginning  February  9,  the  class  teams  were 
picked  and  games  played  off.  Instead  of  play- 
ing two  games  a  day,  there  will  be  a  short, 
snappy  practice  and  one  game.  These  class 
games  are  a  forerunner  of  the  Blue-White 
game  which  will  be  played  in  March. 

Millie ent  Thomson,  '33. 


We  hope  that  those  who  are  not  planning 
to  travel  this  summer  as  well  as  those  who 
are,  will  find  something  of  interest  in  this 
travel  number  of  the  "Leaves." 

In  the  first  place  we  would  like  to  bring  the 
travel  article  by  Miss  Blackstock  to  your  at- 
tention. As  we  all  envy  the  lucky  group  who 
are  going  to  be  accompanied  by  her  in  Europe 
this  summer,  we  feel  sure  that  this  article  will 
be  of  interest  to  all. 

The  "cut"  used  in*  the  art  column  was  made 
from  a  painting  of  Miss  Peterson's  which  she 
made  while  abroad. 

"Mischief  in  England"  by  Jane  Dexter  we) 
think  a  very  vivid  and  interesting  account  of 
Jane's  own  early  experience  in  England. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  have  to  go  abroad  to 
travel.  "Gold  Braid"  by  Shirley  Gould  de- 
picts very  well  the  allure  of  ordinary  travel. 

There  are,  we  feel,  several  poems  of  un- 
usual interest  in  this  issue.  "I  Give  Thanks" 
by  Marion  Lewis,  '32,  merits  recognition.  Wei 
are  always  grateful  for  material  from  the 
alumnae. 

Ruth  Vassar  has  cleverly  portrayed  her 
characters'  personalities  in  the  flowers  she  has 
chosen  to  represent  them  in  "Tributes." 

The  Juniors  are  contributing  many  articles 
to  the  "Leaves."  "The  Answer"  by  Eleanor 
Elms,  '34,  is  the  reply  to  "Night"  a  poem 
printed  in  our  last  issue.  The  Leaves  Staff 
also  wishes  to  thank  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  for  the  use  of  their  illustrations. 


EDITORIALS 


APPRECIATION 

In  the  flurry  of  exams,  the  struggle  with 
restrictions,  and  the  continual  grind  to  keep 
up  the  grade,  we  think  we  are  having  a  hard 
time,  indeed.  "Oh,  I'll  be  so  glad  when  I  get 
through  with  school  and  don't  have  any  more 
studying  to  do!"  We  never  even  imagine 
ourselves  as  among  the  most  fortunate  beings 
on  earth.  Our  responsibilities  are  few  and 
simple,  while  an  allowance  from  home  makes 
pleasures  possible.  Truth  to  tell,  the  more 
we  have,  the  more  we  want.  This  applies  to 
everyone,  Lasell  students  included.  It  ex- 
plains why  we  think  exams  are  so  hard  and 
why  we  seldom  know  what  a  good  time  we 
are  having  while  we  are  having  it. 

When  we  heard  about  the  European  trip 
this  summer,  we  all  wanted  to  see  for  our- 
selves those  far  and  famous  places,  but,  for 
some,  the  Demon,  Depression,  stands  in  the 
way.  If  we  can't  go  to  Europe  or  travel  far, 
at  least  at  Lasell  we  have  a  chance  to  come  in 
contact  with  those  whose  homes  are  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  miles  from  ours.  Part 
of  travelling  is  meeting  people  who  have  lived 
in  distant  places.  This  is  possible  without  even 
leaving  school. 

The  fact  that  Lasell  is  close  to  Boston  and 
not  "way  off  in  the  'sticks,'  "  miles  from  no- 
where, is  something  to  be  very  grateful  for. 
If  it  were  an  isolated  college,  we  might  really 
have  something  to  complain  about.  But  for 
seventeen  cents  we  can  reach  the  city,  where 
scores  of  opportunities  wait  for  us  to  claim 
them.  To  a  good  many  people,  absorbing  the 
atmosphere  of  Boston  and  taking  advantage  of 
what  goes  on  there  is  accomplishing  something 
quite  worthwhile;  and  if  broadening  one's  out- 
look is  a  kind  of  travel,  then  this  is  travel 
too. 


THE  SENIOR  HOUSE  SYSTEM 

The  Senior  House  System  that  Lasell  Junior 
College  is  using  is  rather  an  extraordinary 
one ;  not  many  colleges  or  junior  colleges  have 
tried  it.  There  are  of  course  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  but  the  advantages  seem  to  be 
the  more  numerous. 

In  the  junior  college  the  distinction,  by  neces- 
sity, is  quite  small  between  the  juniors  and 
seniors.  This  Senior  House  System  helps  to 
mark  it  more  clearly.  Living  in  separate 
houses  gives  the  seniors  the  additional  prestige 
which  is  due  them. 

By  your  second  year  you  are  ready  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  senior  house.  You  may 
have  your  room  cleaned  and  your  bed  made  be- 
cause you  know  how  to  do  it  yourself.  You 
know  your  true  friends — the  friendships  that 
will  last,  and  you  have  chosen  your  own  room- 
mate. You  can  make  your  own  happiness  in 
these  decisions. 

A  dormitory  is  often  remote  from  any  home- 
like atmosphere.  There  is  no  kitchen  where 
you  can  make  a  cup  of  coffee  to  keep  you 
awake  while  you  study  for  exams.  There  is 
no  inviting  living-room  with  a  radio  to  be 
used.  You  can't  get  away  from  corridors  of 
rooms.  But  senior  houses  can  and  do  offer 
all  these  homely  advantages.  They  offer 
pleasanter  opportunities  to  entertain.  They 
give  the  girls  a  sense  of  pride  in  making  these 
homes  attractive,  in  showing  them  to  friends 
and  relatives.-  The  juniors  are  more  respect- 
ful, and  the  seniors  feel  they  must  set  an  ex- 
ample for  these  underclassmen. 

The  traditions  of  these  houses  are  impressive 
to  every  new  set  of  girls  that  live  in  the  house. 
They  must  uphold  them,  lift  them  higher  if 
possible,  and  when  they  return  to  their  school 
in  later  years,  the  house  of  their  senior  year 
has  an  especially  fond  place  in  their  memories. 


Sunday,  Oct.  30:  Dr.  Parry,  of  Wellesley, 
was  the  speaker  tonight  at  Vespers  and  he 
left  us  with  the  message  that  ''nothing  is  be- 
yond our  achievement." 

Thursday,  Nov.  3:  Today  marked  the  first 
of  the  series  of  Hockey  games  between  classes, 
when  the  Seniors  tied  the  Mixed  team  amid 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  onlookers. 

Monday,  Nov.  7 :  A  Straw  Vote  was  taken 
this  morning  and  the  college  was  a  staunch 
backer  of  the  Republican  party.  Over  eighty 
percent  of  the  school  appears  to  be  Republi- 
can. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9:  At  the  Junior  class 
meeting  this  evening,  Miss  Constance  Black- 
stock  was  chosen  class  adviser.  Green  and 
Gold  are  the  class  colors  and  gardenia  is  the 
class  flower.  At  a  Senior  class  meeting  the 
officers  for  the  next  edition  of  the  "Lamp" 
were  chosen ;  Janet  Price  being  elected  as 
editor-in-chief ;  Eunice  Bassett  as  business 
manager,  and  Jacqueline  Meyers  as  head  of 
the  art  work. 

Friday,  Nov.  11:  The  Art  Club  met  tonight 
and  elected  the  following  officers :  President, 
Elizabeth  Schuller ;  Vice  President,  Marjorie 
Shetland ;  Secretary,  Jean  Murphy ;  Treasurer, 
Charlotte  Phillips. 

Saturday,  Nov.  12:  A  Mermaid  Frolic  was 
held  at  the  swimming  pool  where  games  were 
played  and  refreshments  were  served. 


Sunday,  Nov.  13:  Dr.  Ashley  Day  Leavitt 
spoke  to  us  tonight  at  Vespers  on  the  topic, 
"A  Man  Must  Live." 

Thursday,  Nov.  17:  The  Senior  and  Jun- 
ior hockey  teams  offered  a  well-played  game 
in  which  the  Seniors  finally  won  with  a  score 
of  1-0. 

Sunday,  Nov.  20:  At  Vespers  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Vera  Tsakova  and 
Miss  Nadia  Mihailovaska  of  Bulgaria,  who  en- 
tertained us  with  Bulgarian  music  and  a  talk 
on  the  present  crisis  in  Bulgaria. 

Monday,  Nov.  21 :  Today  marked  the  open- 
ing of  Miss  Kay  Peterson's  wash  drawings 
exhibit  at  Doll  and  Richards  in  Boston.  This 
year  her  drawings  are  the  result  of  a  summer's 
sketching  of  the  quaint  parts  of  Boston. 

Thursday,  Nov.  24:  The  final  game  of  the 
hockey  class  series  was  played  today  between 
the  Seniors  and  Mixed  teams  with  the  score 
of   1-0  in  favor  of  the  Seniors. 

Friday,  Nov.  25:  Dr.  Leon  Vincent 
spoke  to  us  on  "American  Humor :  Artemus 
Ward  to  Mark  Twain." 

Sunday,  Nov.  27 :  Musical  Vespers  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Schwab. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  30:  Today  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  new  tradition  of  an  Annualj 
Tea  for  the  day  students  and  their  mothers. 
Approximately  forty  mothers  attended  this  tea. 

Thursday,  Dec.  1 :     The  Seniors  elected  their  i 


DAUGHTERS  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 

(Back  row — left  to  right) 

Virginia  Leahy  Mrs.  Edward  Leahy   (Fern  Dixon,  '07) 

Elizabeth  Bush  Mrs.  Archibald  Bush  (Martha  E.  Hunt,  '96-'98) 

Priscilla   Seavey  Mrs.  F.  E.  Seavey  (Georgia  Duncan,  '02) 

Barbara   Beers  Mrs.  Louis  G.  Beers  (F.  Berenice  Lincoln,  '12) 


Betty    Henske 
Jane  Spear 


(Kneeling — left  to  right) 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Henske  (Kathryne  McClanahan,  '06) 
Mrs.  Joel  Spear  (Ray  B.  Spitz,  '01-'03) 
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From  Mary  Saunders  Houston  '22-'23,  comes  this  charming  snapshot  of  four 
generations.  Included  are  Mary's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Sibley,  her  mother,  Mrs 
Caroline  S.  Saunders,  who  was  director  of  the  Home  Economics  Department 
at  Lasell  from  1927-1930,  and  her  little  daughter,  Mary. 
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,;  10,  R.  Stafford;  11,  S.  Gould;  12,  M.  Thomson;  13,  J.  Dexter;    14,  H.  Joyce;   IS,  L.  Ray;   16,  I.  Silverblatt;   17,  N.  Skiff;  18 
.  Bassett;   27,  E.  Hayford;   28,  L.  Newell;    29,   D.  Shehadi;   30,  A.  Mills;  31,  M.  Shiveley;   32,  M.  Shetland;   33,   C.  Murph, 
ritt;   43,  E.  Doudera;   44,  H.   Smith;   45,  J.  Heilig;   46,  J.  Price;  47,  E.  Swift;  48,  D.  Lewis;  49,  F.  Crane;   50,  M.  Walker 
|  59,  B.  Erickson;  60,  D.  Day;  61,  H.  Decatur;  62,  D.  Foss;  63,  N.  Keppler;  64,  S.  Swanson;  65,  V.  Robinson;  66,  M.  Parsons 
I  E.  Hunt;  76,  Z.  Brenner;  77,  V.  Adaskin;  78,  B.  Beers;  79,  V.  Cracraft;  80,  R.  Feather;  81,  V.  Rice;  82,  G.  Murray;   83,  B 
P.  McKeon;   92,  L.  Moran;   93,  E.  Harrington;   94,  E.  Cleaves;    95,   M.    Donaca;    96,    P.    Atkinson;    97,    H.    Pierce;    98,    M 
G.  Brett;   107,  R.  Leonard;   108,  E.  Maitland;    109,  M.  Lane;110,    M.    Cordner;    111,   A.    Schrade;    112,    H.   Parker;    113,    S 
;   121,  F.  Lebrecht;   122,  I.  Viles;   123,  B.  Hoyt;    124,  J.  Lawrence;    125,  J.  Jensen;    126,  K.  Atkin;    127,   E.   Ingwersen;    128, 
ler;  136,  F.  Parker;  137,  D.  Fox;   138,  L.  Thrasher;  139,  V.  Leahy;   140,  M.  Hickcox;   141,  R.  Ayres;   142,  E.  Young;   143,  D. 
er;  151,  J.Siff;    152,  L.  Andrews;   153,  E.  Downey;   154,  A.  Bartlett;    155,  A.   Kerr;    156,  G.   Gordon;    157,   R.  Moulton;    158, 
R.  Schierenbeck ;  167,  B.  Bowlen;  168,  B.  Loveland;  169,  C.  Foss;    170,   B.   Bush;    171,   M.   Bowlen;    172,   C.   Mcrehouse;    173, 


::  «;  181,  D.  Crawley;  182,  J.  Gilbert;  183,  F.  Day;  184,  M.  Fothergill;  185,  N.  Fowler. 


Mrs.  Adrianna  Chandler  Bradford,  Water  - 
ville,  Maine.  One  of  Lasell's  oldest  living 
graduates;  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1868; 
a  loyal  supporter  of  the  school  for  many 
years. 


SISTERS  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 


Martha   Palmer 
Jean    Murphy 
Priscilla   Winslow 
Alice   Hutton 


Lillian    Drltker 
Jean   Whittier 
Leah   Adaskin 


(Standing — left  to  right) 

Elizabeth  Palmer,  '27-'28 

Mrs.  P.  Donald  Mackes  (Ida  Murphy,  '30) 

Marjorie  Winslow,  '28 

Ruth  Hutton,  '27 

(Seated— left  to  right) 

Anne  Druker,  '27-'28 
Blair  Whittier,  '31 
Viola  Adaskin,  '30-'31 


Emily   Ingwersen 
Gwendolyn    Murray 
Alice   Schrade 


(Kneeling — left  to  right) 

Charlotte  Ingwersen,  '24-'2S 
Mrs.  Harry  Pettapiece  (Irene  Murray,  '27-'28) 
Mrs.  Crosby  Bean  (Marguerite  Murray,  '24) 
Eleanor  Schrade,  '29 
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speakers  for  Class  Night.  Bridge,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  endowment  fund  was  held  this 
afternoon  at  Gardner  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Helen  Burwell. 

Sunday,  Dec.  4:  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Rogers 
spoke  to  us  this  evening  on  "Romantic  Love  as 
a  Basis  for  Marriage,"  a  subject  that  proved 
very  popular  with  his  audience. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  6:  The  last  hockey  game  of 
the  season  was  played  today  between  the  Blues 
and  the  Whites.  The  Whites  won  over  the 
Blues  with  a  score  of  5-2. 

Mr.  Sidney  C.  Woodward  spoke  to  us  this 
evening  and  showed  us  his  very  rare  and  val- 
uable collection  of  etchings. 

Friday,  Dec.  9:  The  Seniors  took  Cap  and 
Gown  at  5 :00  this  morning.  The  Art  Club 
Bazaar  was  held  today  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Peterson,  Mrs.  Watson,  and  Miss  Norma 
Keller.  The  other  members  of  the  Art  Club 
donated  to  the  Bazaar. 

Saturday,  Dec.  10:  Tonight  was  the  great 
night  of  the  Annual  Slam  Banquet.  The  Day 
Students'  table,  headed  by  Miss  Barbara  Ed- 
mands,  won  first  prize  for  table  decorations. 

Sunday,  Dec.  11:  The  Glee  Club  presented 
the  cantata  called  "Child  Jesus,"  with  illus- 
trative tableaux  at  suitable  intervals. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  13:  Miss  Marguerite  (Mig) 
Brandt  was  elected  head  of  hockey  and  Dell 
Master john  was  made  head  of  soccer  for  the 
coming  season,  at  the  Hockey-Soccer  Supper, 
tonight. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14:  The  Students'  Christ- 
mas  Recital  was  held  tonight. 

Thursday,  Dec.  15:  The  Lasell  Dramatic 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Martin,  pre- 
sented the  play  "Skidding."  Both  the  cast 
and  Miss  Martin  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  performance. 

Thursday,  Jan.  5:  The  first  meeting  of  the 
basketball  enthusiasts  was  held  today  under 
the  direction  of  Charlotte  Ockert. 

Friday,  Jan.  13:  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Dance  Club  was  held  this  afternoon  at  Gard- 
ner gym,  at  which  "Midge"  Jones  was  elected 
president. 


Sunday,  Jan.  15:  Today  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  Posture  Week,  with  posters  and 
badges  much  in   evidence. 

Sunday,  Jan.  22:  Mr.  Chit  Maung  of 
Burma  spoke  to  us  concerning  his  country  of 
rice,  spice,  sunshine,  rainfall  and  silk. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  25:  The  first  swimming 
meet  of  the  season  was  held  this  afternoon 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  Dunne,  the 
head  of  the  sport.  Its'  aim  was  more  for 
general  student  participation  than  any  cham- 
pionship  laurels. 

Thursday,  Jan.  26:  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Good  Posture  Club  was  held  tonight  at  which 
Lois  Page  was  elected  president ;  Mary  Shive- 
ley,  vice  president ;  Louise  Recher,  secretary. 

Saturday,  Jan.  28:  The  Annual  Grand  Ball 
was  held  tonight  at  which  Barbara  Ericksou 
was  chosen  Winter  Carnival  Queen.  Her 
attendants  were  Virginia  Rice ;  Kathleen  At- 
kin ;  Phyllis  Atkinson ;  Roberta  Davis ;  Eliza- 
beth Mclntire;  Barbara  Edmands  and  Con- 
stance Cole. 

Sunday,  Jan.  29:  At  Vespers,  Dr.  James  G.. 
Gilkey  dealt  with  the  problem  of  "why  we  are 
all  put  on  this  earth." 

Thursday,  Feb.  2:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
entertained  at  their  home  this  evening  the  Sen- 
iors from  Carpenter  and  Clark. 

Friday,  Feb.  3:  Mrs.  Ruth  Ross  of  the 
class  of  '12  presented  a  series  of  "Vignettes 
of  Famous  Women,"  tonight. 

Sunday,  Feb.  5:  Rev.  Boynton  Merrill 
spoke  to  us  tonight  concerning  William  Booth, 
founder  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  told  us 
"to  get  to  the  heart  of  things  and  then  have 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow." 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7:  A  group  of  students, 
escorted  by  Miss  Peterson,  journeyed  to  Cap- 
roni's  today  to  watch  the  process  of  casting  fig- 
ures. Caproni's  is  the  largest  casting  estab- 
lishment in  the  world. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  8:  A  lecture  on  "Miracles 
of  Nature"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pills- 
bury  at  the  Community  Clubhouse  in  Auburn- 
dale.     Mr.   Pillsbury  is  the  only  person  who- 
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has  ever  succeeded  in  photographing  the  actual 
growth  process  of  a  plant. 

Thursday,  Feb.  9:  The  Dramatic  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Maude  Lee,  held  its  first 
after-Christmas  meeting,  at  which  a  reading 
committee  was  chosen. 

Friday,  Feb.  10:  The  lucky  girls  of  the 
White  Mountain  Expedition  left  this  morning 
for  four  days  of  greatly  anticipated  winter 
sports.  Three  seniors,  Misses  Evelyn  Doudera, 
Marjorie  Shetland,  and  Ruth  Stafford,  were 
invited  to  attend  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Brecken- 
ridge  on  "Frontier  Nursing  Service  in  Ken- 
tucky." 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15:  The  third-floor  Brag- 
don  girls,  assisted  by  a  number  of  seniors,  were 
hostesses  at  a  reception  held  this  afternoon  in 
the  library.  These  afternoon  receptions  are 
being  held  this  year  in  place  of  the  usual  eve- 
ning ones ;  so  far  they  have  been  very  success- 
ful. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16:  Miss  Alfrieda  Mosher 
told  us  of  her  impressions  of  present  day 
Russia  in  "Eighteen  Days  in  Russia." 

Friday,  Feb.  17:  The  Lasell  Orchestra  pre- 
sented "Cafe  Universale,"  this  year's  pop  con- 
cert with  an  international  theme  in  music,  cos- 
tumes and  decorations. 

Saturday,  Feb.  18:  Tonight  was  the  long- 
anticipated  night  of  the  Annual  Senior  Prom 
held  at  Longwood  Towers.  Fifty  couples  were 
present. 

Sunday,  Feb.  26:  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh, 
President  of  Boston  University,  spoke  at  Ves- 
pers tonight  on  "True  Patriotism." 


CLASS  OF   1932 

Upon  looking  over  our  list  of  graduates  in 
the  class  of  1932,  we  find  that  this  class  has 
followed  its  predecessors  in  its  diversity  of 
activity  since  leaving  Lasell  last  June.  The 
business  world  appears  to  have  attracted  the 
greater  portion  of  them  and  we  are  confident 


that  Lasell's  excellent  training  is  helping  them 
tremendously.  Old  Man  Depression  has  fi- 
nally found  his  way  into  all  our  lives,  so  that 
many  of  the  girls  are  finding  that  unemploy- 
ment is  no  abstract  problem  and  they  are 
chanting  that  "There  is  no  place  like  home." 
A  few  have  married,  and  several  more  are 
engaged  to  be  married  in  the  coming  months. 

LESLIE  BARKER  is  working  in  the  office 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  and  MARION  LEWIS  and  PEGGY 
LOVELL  are  up  the  street  from  her  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  in  the  New  Rochelle  Hos- 
pital. Peg  has  announced  her  engagement. 
ELEANOR  BRADLEY  is  working  in  a 
lawyer's  office  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  while  our 
BETTY  CLARK  is  in  New  York  City,  work- 
ing in  one  of  the  banks  that  didn't  close. 
RACHEL  DeWOLF  is  in  Providence,  R.  L, 
working  in  Claddings'  Dress  Shop  and  ELIZ- 
ABETH FOLLETT,  whom  we  are  glad  to 
see  very  often,  is  in  the  Newton  Centre  office 
of  the  Newton  Trust  Company.  MILDRED 
MUNSON  is  doing  stenographic  work  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  GERTRUDE  HOR- 
NER is  also  working  in  New  York  City.  We 
suppose  that  she  and  BETTY  CLARK  see 
quite  a  bit  of  each  other.  MARION  JAR- 
BEAU  is  working  in  her  father's  office  in  New 
York.  JEAN  McNAB  is  also  working  in  her 
father's  office.  BARBARA  MERRITT  was 
working  during  the  summer,  but  we  are  not 
sure  whether  or  not  she  has  a  position.  We 
hope  so.  ESTHER  GILBERT  is  a  steno- 
grapher at  Norwich  Academy. 

There  is  a  surprisingly  large  group  of  our 
girls  who  are  continuing  their  studies  in  other 
colleges  and  schools.  VELMA  COATES  is 
in  an  Art  School  in  New  York.  BLANCHE 
DOUGHERTY  is  studying  in  the  University 
of  Syracuse,  and  HELEN  FITCH  is  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  although  she  has  plans  of 
marriage  this  June.  KAY  HARTMAN  at- 
tends Art  School  although  much  of  her  time 
is  being  given  to  social  service  work.  CATH- 
ERINE CLYNES  is  studying  dietetics  in 
Schrafft's   Restaurant.      ELEANOR   JOHN- 
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SON  is  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
OLG  A  JOHNSON  is  at  the  Nurses'  Training 
School.  MARY  McNULTY  and  HELANE 
JONES  are  at  the  Connecticut  Women's  Col- 
lege. FLORA  MARSHALL  is  taking  a  die- 
tetics course  at  Lawrence,  and  EUGENE 
LOOMIS  is  studying  at  the  School  of  Domes- 
tic Science  in  Chicago.  RHODA  MOONEY 
is  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  A 
number  of  other  g'irls  are  in  Boston  too. 
ELIZABETH  PAGE  is  at  Katherine  Gibbs 
School,  and  NATALIE  PARK  is  studying  at 
the  Boston  School  of  Fine  Arts.  ETHELYN 
WHITNEY  is  at  Boston  Bouve  School  of 
Physical  Education.  EDITH  PARSONS  is 
at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  studying 
Nursing.  FRANCES  TURNER  is  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  of  the  class  of  '32 
to  broadcast  over  the  radio.  MARION 
CROSBY  is  at  Miss  Wheelock's  School  of 
Kindergarten  work,  and  ELEANOR  RONI- 
MUS  is  at  Simmons  College.  LYDIA  PAR- 
MELEE  is  at  the  School  of  Design  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  BETTY  PARRISH  is  a 
pledge  to  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  while  DOROTHY  TAG- 
GART  is  a  junior  at  Northwestern  and  a 
pledge  to  Alpha  Chi.  LUCY  ROBERTSON 
is  at  Columbia  University.  AGNES  RILEY 
is  studying  at  the  Dietetics  Training  School, 
in  Port  Chester,  New  York,  and  CAMILLA 
ROY  is  also  studying  dietetics  at  the  St. 
Johnsbury  Hospital,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
GERTRUDE  STONE  is  at  the  Prince  School 
of  Store  Education.  VIOLA  WALTHAU- 
SEN  is  studying  dancing  in  New  York. 

Graduates  remaining  at  home  are :  MUR- 
IEL MORSE;  AGNES  METCALF,  who  is 
doing  solo  work  in  the  choir ;  ANNAMELIA 
PAXTON ;  BEATRICE  YOUNG ;  ELINOR 
SMALL;  BARBARA  STANLEY.  CARO- 
LYN SPROAT  is  now  Mrs.  Ralph  Spigner. 
BARBARA  GOULD  is  at  home,  and  so  are 
JANE  GRANT;  MARGARET  HRUBEC; 
BARBARA  HUNT,  and  THELMA  Mac- 
FARLANE.    JULIA  CASE  is  studying  land- 


scape gardening  in  her  home  city.  ROBERTA 
CROUSE  is  now  married  and  living  in  Rhode 
Island.  We  are  sorry  that  we  do  not  know 
who  the  lucky  man  is.  VESTA  BLACK  is 
another  little  home  bird.  BARBARA 
BRIGGS  is  at  home  learning  how  to  play 
contract.  She  has  joined  a  folk  dancing  class. 
DOROTHY  CARMER,  JANE  CAMP- 
BELL, ETHEL  BUCHANAN  are  also  at 
home.  GERTRUDE  DUPUIS  is  now  Mrs. 
Roy  J.  MacGrath  and  is  living  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  HELEN  CHAMPANE  is 
home  this  year,  and  so  is  BARBARA  COW- 
DREY.  MILDRED  GUYETTE  is  at  home. 
GERTRUDE  HOOPER  is  home  now,  al- 
though she  was  a  swimming  counselor  at  camp 
this  last  summer.  MARJORIE  KNAPP  is 
home,  and  so  is  ANN  LITCHFIELD.  MAR- 
GARET McCLAREN  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  Pittsfield.  MARJORIE  TARBELL 
is  at  home. 

MINERVA  PRITCHARD  is  working  in  a 
store  in  Bridgeport,  and  MARJORIE  Mac- 
CLYMON  is  still  with  us  working  in  the  of- 
fice. 

We  wish  to  apologize  for  any  names  which 
may  have  been  omitted.  We  have  been  un- 
successful in  obtaining  the  whereabouts  of  a 
few  of  the  Class  of  '32.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Class  of  '33  will  adapt  themselves  to 
as  wide  a  variety  of  activities  as  last  year's 
class  has  done. 


SCHOOL   ROSTER 

Adaskin,  Leah   Hazel,   Springfield,   Mass. 
Allen,  Helen   Bernice,  Massena,  New  York 
Anderson,   Charlotte   Christine,   Wellesley   Hills, 

Mass. 
Anderson,  Lucile  Marie,  New   Rochelle,  New  York 
Anderson,   Olive   Elizabeth,   Noank,   Conn. 
Andrews,  Marjorie  Lois,   Rumford,  Maine 
Anthony,    Katharine   Susan,   Wellesley   Hills,   Mass. 
Anthony,    Margaret   Lawrence,   Wellesley   Hills, 

Mass. 
Atkin,   Kathleen  June,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Atkinson,  Phyllis  Arlene,  Carlisle,  Mass. 
Atwood,  Dorothy,  Newton   Highlands,  Mass. 
Ayling,   Ruth  G.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
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Ayres,    Ruth   Nash,   Stamford,   Conn. 
Bacon,  Alice  Virginia,  West  Medford,  Mass 
Barber,  Faith  Duncan,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Bardua,  Helen  Rosaline,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Barker,  Mary  Elizabeth,   Gardiner,  Maine 
Bartlett,  Ada  May,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Bassett,  Eunice  Mary,  Weston,  Mass. 
Beers,  Barbara,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Black,  Kate  McDowall,  Newton,  Mass. 
Blaisdell,   Barbara,   Rockland,   Maine 
Borkum,  Mae,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Bowlen,  Barbara,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Bowlen,   Muriel,   Holyoke,   Mass. 
Brandt,  Marguerite  Meta,  Waban,  Mass. 
Breed,   Helen  Young,  Springfield,   Mass. 
Brenner,  Zelma  Rose,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Brett,  Gretchen  E.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Burnham,  Mary  Florence,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Burwell,  Helen  Crone,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Bush,  Elisabeth  Hunt,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 
Carson,  Louise   Howes,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Case,  Adelaide  McAlpin,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
Cenedella,  Louise  Frances,  Milford,  Mass. 
Cleaves,  Emily,  Gardner,  Mass. 
Cole,  Constance  Irwin,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Collins,  Virginia  Marie,  Newton,  Mass. 
Connolly,  Frances  Mary,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Cook,  Bettina  Truesdell,  Reading,  Mass. 
Cook,  Louise  Truesdell,   Reading,   Mass. 
Cordner,  Mary  Norbury,  Middletown,  New  York 
Cracraft,   Virginia   LaRue,    Charlestown,    West   Vir- 
ginia 
Crane,  Frances,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Crane,  Virginia  Frances,  Newton,  Mass. 
Crawley,   Dorothea  Grace,   Needham,   Mass. 
Crowe,  Mabel  Eleanor,  Reading,  Mass. 
Cummings,  Edythe,  Newton,  Mass. 
Cummings,  Lucina  Staples,  Montpelier,  Vermont 
Currier,   Olga  Angelica,  Newton,  Mass. 
Cunningham,    Eileen  Mary,   Springfield,   Mass. 
Davis,  Roberta  Louise,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Day,   Dorothy,   Bristol,  Connecticut 
Day,  Frances  Marie,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Dean,  Barbara  Wattles,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
DeBiasi,  Dorothea  A.  M.  E.,  Noank,  Connecticut 
Decatur,  Hope  Elizabeth,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Dexter,  Jane,  Athol,   Mass. 
Dodd,  Doris,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Donaca,    Marjorie   Ann,    Portland,    Oregon 
Doudera,   Evelyn   Catherine,   Providence,    R.   I. 
Downey,  Edith,   Hartford,   Conn. 
Druker,  Lillian  Evelyn,  Brookline,   Mass. 
DuBois,  Margaret  Rachel,   Randolph,  Vermont 
Dunlap,   Helen  Alma,   Marcellus,   New   York 
Dunne,  Grace  Marie,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Edmands,   Barbara,  Auburndale,   Mass. 
Elms,  Eleanor  Margaret,  West  Medford,  Mass. 


Erickson,   Barbara  Josephine,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Feather,   Ruth   Elizabeth,   East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Fernandez,  Alice  Gilman,  Old  Town,  Maine 

Fitch,  Mary  Briggs,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Floyd,   Alice   Elaine,   Manchester,  Mass. 

Foss,  CeLa  Caverno,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Foss,  Dorothy  Sanborn,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Fothergill,   Margery,   Hartford,   Conn. 

Fowler,  Nancy   Crary,   Newton   Highlands,   Mass. 

Fox,  Dorothy  Elizabeth,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Frey,  Caroline  Kingsley,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gibbs,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Gilbert,  Jean,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Golberg,  Bernice  P.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Gordon,  Gail   Bernice,  Springfield,   Mass. 

Gould,  Shirley   Clajpp,   Edgewood,    Rhode   Island 

Guest,   Dorothy  Winnifred,  Melrose,   Mass. 

Hall,  Helen  M.,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 

Harrington,  Eunice  E.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Hausler,  Virginia  Mary,   North   Weymouth,  Mass. 

Hawley,   Olive   Elizabeth,    Pittsfield,   Mass. 

Hayford,  Elizabeth  Tyler,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire 

Heath,  Barbara,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Heilig,   Jeanne   Antoinette,   Benton   Harbor,   Michi- 
gan 

Henske,  Katheryn  Elizabeth,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Hickcox,   Mabelle   Merriman,   Watertown,  Conn. 

Hill,   Mary   Elizabeth,   Norway,   Maine 

Hinckley,  Barbara,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hoyt,  Barbara  Eleanora,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Hunt,  Elaine  Moulton,  Montpelier,  Vermont 

Hutton,  Alice   Katherine,  Corning,  New  York 

Ingwersen,  Emily  Jackson,  Flossmoor,  Illinois 

Jensen,  Jane  Agnes,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Johnson,  Alcyone,  West  Medford,  Mass 

Jones,  Doris  Sheldon,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Jones,  Marjorie  Belle,  Waban,  Mass. 

Joy,  Lucy  Parke,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Joyce,   Helen   Ernestine,   Gloucester,   Mass. 

Kelley,  Winifred,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Keppler,  Nina  Fenno,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Kerr,  Arlene  Roma,  Salem,  Mass. 

Kerr,  Barbara,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Kiley,   Eileen  Marie,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Kinsley,  Celia,  Reading,  Mass. 

LaCosse,  Antoinette  Isabel,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Lane,  Mary  Frances,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Larchar,  Amoret  Pierce,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Lawrence,   Clara  Jeanne,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Leahy,  Virginia,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Lebrecht,  Florence  Elizabeth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lee,  Maude  Kramer,  White  Plains,  New  York 

Leonard,  Marcella  Evangeline,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Leonard,  Roberta  May,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Lewis,  Doris  Leola,  Newport,  Maine 

Liebman,    Sunn}',   Atlanta,   Georgia 
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Loveland,  Bernice,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Maitland,   Elizabeth   Stevenson,  Thompson,   Conn. 
Marshall,  Myrtie  Barnard,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 
Masterjohn,  Dell  Lawson,  Haverstraw,  New  York 
Maxwell,   Katharine  V.,  Tekoa,  Washington 
Merritt,  Hazel  Alberta,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Meyers,  Jacqueline   B.,   Buffalo,   New  York 
Mills,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Moore,  Blanche  Erma,  Flanders,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Moran,  Lucile  Eleanor,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Morehouse,  Carol  Ann,  Darien,  Conn. 
Moulton,  Ruth  Georgianna,  Sharon,  Mass. 
Mulligan,  Alma  Terese,  Jamaica  Plain,   Mass. 
Murphy,  Christine  Ferguson,  Calais,  Maine 
Murphy,  Jean,  Ensenada,  Porto  Rico 
Murray,  Gwendolyn  Mae,  Bangor,  Maine 
McAuliffe,  Marion  A.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Mclntire,   Elizabeth  Florence,  Manchester,  N.   H. 
McKeon,   Peggy  Farrell,   Derby  Connecticut 
Nassikas,  Mary  Constance,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Nassikas,  Sophie  Joyce,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Nesbitt,  Doris  Marie,   Riverhead,  New  York 
Newcomb,  Charlotte  Ida,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Newell,  Alice  E.  M.,  Derry  Village,  N.  H. 
Newell,  Louise  Thankful,  Derry  Village,  N.  H. 
Nichols,   Miriam,   West   Roxbury,   Mass. 
North,   Natalie,   Waban,   Mass. 
Norton,  Lucile,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Ockcrt,  Charlotte  Frida  May,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
O'Connor,  Claire  Louise,  Ashmont,  Mass. 
Ogden,  Virginia,   Edgewood,   Rhode   Island 
Owen,  Esther  Mansfield,  Meriden,  Connecticut 
Page,  Lois,  Slaterville  Springs,  New  York 
Palmer,  Martha  Eaton,  Groton,  Mass. 
Parker,  Frances  Ruth,  Danforth,  Maine 
Parker,  Helen  Keller,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Parsons,  Martha  Dickerson,  York  Beach,  Maine 
Phillips,  Charlotte  B.,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Pierce,  Helen  Hyde,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 
Potter,  Bettina  Marie,  Newton,  Mass. 
Price,  Janet   Heg,   Evanston,   Illinois 
Quinn,  Alyce  Margot,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Ratzburg,  Doris  Evelyn,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Ray,  Lillian  Virginia,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Recher,  Louise,   North   Providence,   R.  I. 
Rice,    Olive    Virginia,    Chicago,    Illinois 
Richardson,  Eleanor  Jane,   Medford,  Mass. 
Richardson,  Gladys  Dorothea,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Ripley,  Virginia  Lalah,  Mapleville,  R.  I. 
Robinson,  Virginia  Bradford,  Windham,  N.  H. 
Root,  Bertha  Bulkeley,  Winthrop,  Mass. 
Rothenberg,  Frances  Lucille,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Runge,   Gertrude  Julia,   Jamaica   Plain,   Mass. 
Sanders,  Naida  B.,  Portland,  Maine 
Santiago,  Angelita,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico 
Schellenberg,  Helen  Frances,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Schierenbeck,   Ruth  Irene,  Covina,  California 


Schrade,  Alice  Magdalene,  Middletown,  New  York 
Schuller,  Elizabeth,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Scott,  Carolyn  Ely,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
Seavey,  Priscilla  Mayhew,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Secord,    Dorothy    Harriett,    Newton,    Mass. 
Shehadi,  Doris,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Shetland,   Marjorie  Catherine,  Auburn,  New  York 
Shiveley,  Mary,   Richmond,  Indiana 
Siff,  Jean  Violet,  Akron,  Ohio 
Silverblatt,   Irene,   Lowell,   Mass. 
Silvernail,  Wilma  Elizabeth,  Dalton,  Mass. 
Skiff,   Nancy   Stuart,   New   Haven,   Conn. 
Smith,  Harriet  Luella,  Stratford,  Conn. 
Smith,  Julia  Barton,  Warrensburg,  New  York 
Smith,   Katherine  Louise,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Snow,  Elisabeth,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Spear,  Jane  Victoria,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Spiller,  Eva  Mabel,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
Stafford,  Ruth  Hosmer,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Stover,  Barbara  Lucille,  Bangor,  Maine 
Sturgis,   Margaret  Cornelia,   Augusta,  Maine 
Swanson,  Selma  Ervenia  Elizabeth,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Swift,   Elizabeth   Lockwood,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Thacker,  Muriel  Christine,  Needham,  Mass. 
Thomson,  Millicent  Hough,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Thornburg,   Barbara   E.,   Waltham,   Mass. 
Thrasher,  Lillian  Herrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Thurber,  Rachel,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Tivnan,  Ruth  Margaret,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 
Upham,   Mary   Edmondston,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Vassar,  Ruth  Mary,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
Viles,  Inez  Abbie,  Stratton,  Maine 
Walker,   Marjorie  Alice,  South  Sudbury,   Mass. 
Webb,   Nancy,   Arlington,   Mass. 
Wellington,  Grace  M.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Whittier,  Jean,   Brookline,  Mass. 
Winslow,   Priscilla,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
Wyand,  Ruth  Alden,  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Young,   Eleanor,   Riverhead,  N.  Y. 
Young,    Ellenora   May,  Brighton,   Mass. 
Zelasko,  Cecelia  C,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Louise  Knight, 
Arthur  Stanley 


Financial  depression  seems  not  to  have  inter- 
rupted the  successful  flight  of  that  courageous 
little  flying  Ace,  Cupid. 

Carolyn  Virginia  Wellington,  '27,  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mr.  Worth  A.  Fauver  on  No- 
vember 12,  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

On  November  23,  Eleanor 
'22,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Bowering  at  a  lovely  evening  wedding  in  the 
Union  Congregational  Church  in  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Christmas  Eve  was  the  time  selected  by  Ber- 
nice  Kent,  '26-'27,  for  her  marriage  to  Mr.  W. 
Alton  Ennis. 

From  Indianapolis  comes  word  of  the  wed- 
ding of  Ruth  Pratt  Johnson,  '24,  and  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Martin  Guedelhoefer  on  December  28. 
Ruth's  new  address  is  1737  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis. 

The  following  day  in  Bangor,  Maine,  Phyl- 
lis Dunning,  '27-29  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Byron  D.  Wilkerson. 

The  first  Lasell  Bride  of  1933  was  Elizabeth 
G.  Forgie,  '24-'25.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man William  Hay  was  solemnized  on  Satur- 
day, January  the  ninth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  are 
now  "at  home"  at  30  Langdon  Street.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Announcements  from  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
bear  the  news  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
Woods,  '28,  to  Mr.  Nicholas  T.  Bard  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  Peggy  and  her  husband  are  now 
residing  at  the  Hawthorne  Gardens,  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  H.  Martin,  '25,  chose  February  second 
as  the  day  for  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Laydon 
Lansing. 


Invitations  have  been  received  to  the  wed- 
ding of  Dorothy  Jean  Robertson,  '28-'29,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Ashton  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Inglis  Brown  of 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Dorothy  Grace,  '31,  to 
Mr.  Harold  Towne  Wilson  of  Bronxville,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  February  22.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  will  be  "at  home"  early  in  March 
at  5  The  Towers  West,  Bronxville. 

At  the  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  Women's 
Club  the  announcement  was  made  not  long 
since  of  the  engagement  of  Lucy  Frances  Field, 
'27,  to  Mr.  Irvin  C.  Wildman,  also  of  Charles- 
ton. 

We  are  quoting  the  following  notice  from 
a  Boston  daily  paper :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
William  Aseltine  of  Winchester  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Aseltine,  '26,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Todd  Wads- 
worth,  also  of  Winchester.  "Dotty"  is  the 
President  of  the  newly-formed  Junior  Florence 
Crittenton  League  of  Winchester. 

Early  in  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  P. 
Stevens  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Elinor,  '26,  to  Mr.  Everett  J.  Stockman  of 
Millburn,  N.  J.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  the  early  fall. 

We  have  recently  received  the  announcement 
of  the  engagement  of  Isabel  Hamilton  Rodier, 
'25,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Ringland. 

Lasell's  hearty  congratulations  to  these 
brides  and  grooms  and  recently  engaged  Alum- 
nae. 

The  longer  we  live  the  stronger  our  belief 
in  Lillian  M.  Packard's,  '83,  declaration,  "Once 
a  Lasell  girl,  always  a  Lasell  girl."  Sufficient 
and  valued  proof  is  repeatedly  manifested  on 
the  part  of  Lasell's  earliest  graduates.  Sixty 
years  since  graduation  have  not  interrupted 
Ella  Richardson  Cushing's,  '72,  active  interest 
in  her  Alma  Mater,  and  to  her  more  than  to 
any  other  Alumna  are  we  indebted  for  renewed 
and  friendly  contact  with  these  Lasell  girls 
of   earliest  times.     In  a  comparatively  recent 
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letter  Kittie  Lincoln  Clark  72-73,  writes 
to  Mrs.  dishing: 

"It  has  been  my  pleasure  recently  to  have 
seen  a  copy  of  the  Lasell  Leaves  in  which  I 
noticed  the  names  of  a  few  friends  with  me  at 
Lasell  in  187273.  You  may  recall  among  my 
best  friends  were  Julia  Finne,  Luella  Dadmun 
Brooks,  74,  Jessie  Whittemore,  Frances  Way- 
ward, and  Lizzie  Benyon.  I  remember  you 
very  distinctly,  and  have  your  autograph  in 
my  album,  also  a  pen  picture  by  you  of  George 
Washington  chopping  down  the  cherry  tree. 

"Last  summer  when  visiting  Julia  Finne 
McNaughton  at  her  lovely  home  in  Fort  Ed- 
ward, New  York,  we  enjoyed  looking  at  the 
names  of  Lasell  girls  who  had  written  in  our 
albums  many,  many  years  ago.  Among  them 
were  Ellen  O.  Clark  Gill,  70,  her  cousin  Ellen 
Gregory  Painter,  70,  teachers  and  Miss  Tre- 
carlon,  Preceptress. 

"I  often  think  of  Luella  Dadmun  Brooks 
with  whom  I  played  a  piano  duet  under  the 
instruction  of  Professor  Torrington.  Many 
were  the  tears  I  shed  and  the  sleepless  nights 
I  endured  but  all  to  no  avail — that  practicing 
Jiad  to  be  done.  The  last  I  heard  of  Miss 
Dadmun,  she  was  living  in  Minnesota,  at  least 
eighteen  years  ago,  perhaps  longer.  I  learned 
this  from  a  Lasell  catalog. 

"Very  many  years  ago  Nellie  Mattilli  Crafts 
recognized  me  in  a  Boston  store.  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  call  upon  her  and  learned  quite 
a  little  of  the  whereabouts  of  several  of  the 
girls.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  kept 
in  such  close  touch  with  Lasell.  I  well  remem- 
ber your  lovely  handwriting  and  your  kindli- 
ness toward  the  girls. 

"With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  husband, 
I  remain,  Cordially  yours,  Kittie  Lincoln 
Clark." 

A  little  later  a  second  letter  from  the  same 
old  girl  followed.     She  writes  : 

"Dear  Lasellian,  Thank  you  for  your  quick 
response  to  my  letter  written  when  at  my  son's 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  remember  the  girls  I  mentioned  and 


that  you  can  give  me  quite  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion concerning  them. 

"Nearly  seventy  years  have  passed  since  I 
was  at  Lasell.  In  a  1913  catalog  I  noticed 
the  names  of  Blanche  Bennett  Baxendale,  73, 
Mattie  Turell,  74,  and  Marion  Gilmore,  76, 
dear  girl  that  she  was,  also  Annie  Shillaber,  74. 

"In  1877  I  went  to  New  England  Conserva- 
tory in  Boston  where  I  studied  for  two  and  a 
half  years.  I  intended  to  return  there  but  was 
offered  the  position  of  music  teacher  in  the 
Public  Schools  in  Rutland.  In  1903  I  was  mar- 
ried to  Chas.  Clark  who  passed  away  in  1911. 
I  am  quite  alone  now,  my  only  child,  a  son, 
being  married  last  October  and  now  living  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  is  the  night  editor  of 
the  Post-Telegram. 

"Annie  Van  Slyke  Sherman,  a  cousin  of 
Grace  Sherman,  lives  at  her  old  home,  New 
Baltimore  on  the  Hudson.  She  spends  her 
winters  at  the  Hotel  Latham  in  New  York 
with  her  only  child,  a  son,  unmarried  and  a 
very  fine  man,  a  near  relative  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  on  his  father's 
side. 

"Before  closing  I  must  relate  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  at  Table  Criticisms  in  the  dining- 
room  at  Lasell.  Among  the  questions  sent  to 
Mr.  Cushing  was  one :  Is  it  proper  for  any- 
one to  butter  her  dumplings?'  Mr.  Cushing 
could  not  make  it  out,  so  read  it :  Ts  it  proper 
for  anyone  to  butter  her  'goslings'?"  Nell 
Nelson's,  71-75,  face  was  scarlet  so  we  all 
knew  at  our  table  she  asked  the  question.  Evi- 
dently she  had  seen  some  one  do  it. 

"Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again,  I  remain, 
sincerely,  Your  friend." 

There  is  no  time  or  zone-limit  when  it  comes 
to  receiving  messages  from  Lasell's  devotees. 
Eva-May  Mortimer  Rifle,  '25,  next  to  welcom- 
ing you  in  person  was  the  reading  of  your  mes- 
sage written  from  your  home  in  far-away  Los 
Angeles.  We  venture  to  share  part  of  this 
interesting  letter : 

'How  I  wish  that  dear  Lasell  were  nearer. 
You  have  made  many  changes  since  my  gradua- 
tion that  I  believe  I  would  need  an  introduction 
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to  my  Alma  Mater.  Just  think — Lasell  Semi- 
nary, no  more;  but,  Lasell  Junior  College 
instead !  Maybe  by  the  time  my  young  four- 
teen months-old  son  is  ready  for  his  college 
education,  Lasell  will  be  co-educational.  Then 
he,  too,  may  be  graduated  from  his  mother's 
college. 

"This  baby  boy  is  the  joy  of  my  life.  He  is 
walking  and  his  vocabulary  is  surprisingly  large 
for  so  tiny  a  fellow." 

Eva  closes  her  letter  to  the  Personals  Editor : 
"Kindly  remember  me  to  all  of  my  Lasell 
friends.  With  me,  mother  sends  her  love.  As 
ever,  your  L.  W.  D.    Eva-May." 

Hannah  Harding  Flint  of  the  Class  of  1861 
called  during  the  last  semester  accompanied 
by  her  daughter  from  California  who  reported 
that  during  her  visit  in  New  England,  Mrs. 
Flint  had  travelled  over  2700  miles  in  her  car. 
Lasell  felt  signally  honored  in  receiving  a  call 
from  Mrs.  Flint,  one  of  our  earliest  Alumna. 

Mary  Patten  Witherbee,  '92,  was  Lasell's 
guest  for  a  brief  visit  in  February.  She  was 
thrice  welcome  as  graduate,  ex-member  of  the 
faculty  and  friend  of  the  "Old  Guard"  now  in 
residence.  It  was  a  delight  to  find  her  well 
and  happy.  With  her  accustomed  wit  and 
wisdom  she  stirred  us  up  to  good  cheer  and 
some  of  us  to  good  works.  Her  presence 
blessed  us  and  our  blessings  follow  her. 

Fannie  Gates  Frey's,  T7,  card  conveys  the 
best  possible  news:  "So  many  times  I  think 
of  my  friends  back  at  Lasell.  How  I  wish  I 
might  look  in  upon  you.  This  year  brings  the 
15th  Reunion  of  my  class  and  I  hope  to  be 
back  in  June  to  renew  old  acquaintances." 
Dear  Fannie,  we  have  already  formed  ourselves 
into  a  welcoming  committee  for  the  Class  of 
1917. 

We  were  glad  to  get  that  friendly  message 
from  you,  Helen  Robson,  '24,  but  if  you  could 
only  have  delivered  it  in  person ! 

Former  members  of  our  Faculty  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  from  the  Lasell  Alumnae 
Association  to  affiliate  with  our  organization. 
We  have  heard  only  enthusiastic  comment 
from  the  group  thus  honored.     We,  the  regu- 


lars, wish  to  extend  our  most  cordial  welcome 
to  our  new  members  and  congratulate  the  offi- 
cers of  our  L.  A.  A.  who  have  instituted  this, 
wise  and  friendly  movement. 

It  was  cause  for  thankfulness  to  again  receive 
messages  direct  from  Bess  Shepard,  '94,  and  her 
cousin  Belle  Bragdon  Kelsey,  '95,  Rebecca 
writing  from  the  old  Bragdon  home  in  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  and  Belle  from  Dr.  Bragdon's 
home  in  Pasadena.  We  sincerely  hope  ere  this 
that  Mrs.  Bragdon's  health  has  improved. 
To  her,  her  daughter  and  niece,  Lasell  sends 
most  loving  greetings. 

Evelyn  Douglas,  '28,  we  recognized  at  once 
that  hearty  staccato  greeting  from  you,  and 
were  pleased  to  receive  it.  But  why  not  get 
a  bit  more  neighborly,  dear  Doug?  We  are 
still  hoping  you  will  run  over  from  the  Newton 
Hospital  and  call  in  person  soon. 

Alice  Landfield  Crawford,  '27,  was  that  ex- 
quisite etching  the  work  of  your  own  dear 
hands?  If  so,  we  congratulate  you;  if  not,  we 
thank  you  for  the  gift  just  the  same. 

Jane  Spear,  '33,  one  of  Lasell's  little  prima 
donnas  comes  rightly  by  her  gift.  Her  mother, 
Ray  Spitz  Spear,  '01 -'03,  has  repeatedly  enter- 
tained a  radio  audience  with  her  singing.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  a  Pittsburgh  paper  we  find 
the  following  notice : 

"Mrs.  Joel  Spear  entertained  at  a  reception 
in  her  home  Sunday  night  in  honor  of  Alex- 
ander Gretchaninoff,  international  composer- 
pianist,  and  Albert  Rappaport,  who  played  a 
number  of  his  compositions  from  the  manu- 
scripts, and  Mrs.  Spear  sang." 

Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23,  and  Mer- 
cedes Joan  Freeman  in  familiar- parlance  "had 
their  pictures  taken  together"  and  we  are  happy 
to  own  this  attractive  likeness.  Of  course, 
Lasell  has  already  designs  on  Mercedes,  junior. 

We  trust  we  are  not  trespassing  if  we  share 
in  part  Ruth  Buffington's,  '25,  recent  model 
message.     Ruth  writes : 

"My  very  first  letter  of  the  year :  I  resolved 
I  would  write  and  tell  you  how  I  have  been 
enjoying  the  Leaves.  The  editorials,  poems, 
and    stories   are   excellent.      The    Personals    I 
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especially  enjoy,  and  I  can  remember  the  fuss 
the  Leaves  Staff  used  to  make  when  I  was 
Editor,  over  including  Personals  in  the  publica- 
tion. They  mean  a  lot  to  the  "Old  Guard,"  as 
Peg  Basley,  '28,  puts  it. 

"I  have  passed  a  number  of  my  copies  on  to 
a  second  cousin  in  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Richards  Mays,  who  attended  Lasell  from  70, 
to  72,  I  believe,  and  was  a  classmate  of  Mrs. 
Richardson  Cushing,  73. 

"My  father's  illness  has  kept  me  in  Omaha 
longer  than  I  expected.  He  is  much  improved 
and  I  am  expecting  to  leave  very  soon  for  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  been  in  Hollywood  and  vicinity 
for  the  past  three  and  one-half  years  doing  in- 
terior decorating  most  of  the  time.  I  did 
attend  business  school  for  about  eight  months, 
however,  but  went  back  to  decorating.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  work  for  a  number  of  the 
lesser  stars  and  got  quite  a  thrill  out  of  it. 

"I  did  not  attend  any  of  the  Lasell  meetings 
as  I  was  either  in  school  or  working  when 
they  met.  I  did,  however,  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  tea  given  by  Eva  May  Mortimer 
Riffe,  '25,  for  Jessie  Matteson,  '25. 

"Eva  May  has  a  charming  apartment.  She 
has  taken  for  her  center  of  interest  a  beautiful 
ceremonial  robe  of  a  Chinese  Priest,  and  every- 
thing blends  and  radiates  from  that. 

"I  also  had  a  number  of  pleasant  visits  with 
Jerry  Wilder  Bogart,  '24,  who  was  visiting  in 
Los  Angeles. 

"I  have  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Omaha 
and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club  and  met  Mar- 
jorie  Mayne,  '30-'31.  We  had  great  fun 
reminiscing.  A  friend  and  I  were  driving  to 
Chicago  and  so  Mrs.  Mayne  (Zoe  Hill,  '01) 
and  Marjorie  accompanied  us.  We  all  yearned 
to  drive  East  to  Lasell  but  just  couldn't  then. 
I  do  hope  to  be  able  to  return  some  time  in 
the  very  near  future. 

"I  am  enclosing  my  subscription  for  the 
Alumnae  numbers  of  the  Leaves.  Please  re- 
member me  to  everyone  and  best  wishes  for  a 
wonderful  year." 

Virginia  Hinshaw,  '31,  is  still  attending 
Teachers'  College  in  Kansas  City  and  also,  to 


our  joy,  holding  Lasell  and  her  friends  here 
in  constant  remembrance.  All  success  to  this 
graduate  who  is  ever  faithful  to  Lasell.  Aunt 
Virginia  is  now  in  line  to  receive  loving  con- 
gratulations for  recently  her  sister  Helen  Hin- 
shaw Toohey,  '23,  has  become  the  mother  of  a 
dear  little  son. 

Ardelle  Drabble  Tucker,  '28,  is  not  so  en- 
grossed in  her  new  duties  as  home-maker  as 
to  forget  us.  She  writes :  'I  am  enclosing  two 
dollars  subscription  for  the  Leaves.  I  think  I 
really  appreciate  the  school  paper  more  now 
than  I  did  when  at  Lasell,  for  it  means  so 
much  to  hear  about  the  latest  activities  of 
my  classmates  when  we  are  all  so  far  apart." 
She  closes  with  a  tempting  invitation  for  the 
Personals  Editor  to  come  and  see  her  in  her 
new  Providence  home. 

Annabeth  Williams,  '31-'32  will  return  to 
us  next  year  as  a  Senior.  She  confesses :  "I 
am  looking  forward  to  reentering  Lasell  next 
year,"  and  Lasell  in  turn  is  looking  forward  to 
extending  a  cordial  welcome-back  to  this  par- 
ticular old  girl. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Winslow  word 
has  been  received  from  Edith  M.  Collins,  a 
member  of  our  Faculty  from  1912  to  1918. 
Miss  Collins  is  still  keenly  interested  in  Lasell 
and  has  kept  in  touch  with  her  former  faculty 
associates.  Her  address  is  c/o  Miss  A.  S. 
Klotz,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  1028,  New 
York  City.  Her  good  wishes  are  sincerely 
reciprocated  by  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  her  friendship  during  her  years  of 
service  at  Lasell. 

This  word  sounds  just  like  our  Dorothy 
Herring,  '29-'31,  but  we  take  exception  to 
her  "Black  Dove"  confession.  "Just  look 
where  your  little  "Black  Dove"  is  now — out 
in  the  woolly  West  again.  I  liked  it  so  much 
last  year  I  came  back,  and  I  am  having  a  fine 
time  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  I  do  hope 
to  get  back  to  Boston  next  summer.  I  miss 
Lasell — a  lot."  And  Lasell  goes  right  on  mis- 
sing Dorothy  Herring. 

Dorothy  Aftel  Levenson,  '29-'30,  and  her 
husband  were  friendly  enough  to  include  Lasell 
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in  their  wedding  itinerary.  Since  that  happy 
meeting  this  dear  old  girl  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  sudden  passing  away  of  her  father. 
Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  her  and 
her  bereaved  family. 

Helen  Fitch,  '32,  looked  in  on  us  recently 
long  enough  to  give  us  the  important  informa- 
tion that  she  is  now  a  student  dietitian  at  the 
General  Hospital  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  Helen 
certainly  looked  equal  to  the  new  and  some- 
what strenuous  course. 

Frances  Silbey  Knight,  '27-'31,  was  a  recent 
guest  at  our  college.  Fannie  is  now  a  sopho- 
more at  the  University  of  Maine,  and  is  major- 
ing in  Home  Economics. 

Marion  Kingdon,  '29,  is  at  present  visiting 
Henrietta  Hisgen,  '28,  in  Tampa,  Florida. 
Marion  reports  a  grand  time  "enjoying  the 
sunny  south,"  with  excursions  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  southern  cities. 

One  of  the  most  novel  ventures  in  the  con- 
cert world  is  the  Lotta  Van  Buren  Players 
of  ancient  instruments.  Our  Barbara  Smith, 
'22,  is  one  of  the  quintet  of  artists.  The  instru- 
ments are  authentic  and  date  back  to  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  the  bass  instrument  having 
been  the  property  of  Handel.  Success  to  our 
Barbara  Hillard  and  the  group  of  musicians 
with  whom  she  is  associated. 

Janet  Kennedy,  '30-'32,  and  Babe  Whitney, 
'32,  came  one  Sunday  night  recently  and  re- 
mained to  the  Vesper  services.  Some  of  us 
felt  as  we  saw  them  that  the  calendar  had 
turned  back  to  1932,  and  that  was  certainly  a 
good  and  friendly  feeling  on  our  part. 

Betty  Bronk,  '31-'32,  spent  Thanksgiving 
vacation  in  Boston  with  Barbara  Stover,  '33. 
She  stopped  at  Bragdon  to  say  that  while  she 
is  enjoying  her  work  at  Connecticut  College, 
Lasell  is  still  "holding  her  own"  in  her  affec- 
tions. 

Ruth  Tilley,  '31,  is  awfully  busy  at  the  New- 
ton Hospital  but  not  too  busy  to  prevent  her 
from  making  us  twice  glad  by  finding  her  way 
over  to  Lasell. 

The  New  Rochelle  Hospital  has  just  regis- 
tered Marian  B.  Lewis,  '32,  and  Esther  Drake, 


'30-'31,  as  members  of  their  training  school. 
Best  success  to  these  beginners  in  hospital  work. 

We  missed  the  call  of  Mary  Granahan  Dal- 
ton,  29-'31,  and  Louise  Houlihan,  '31.  They 
left  no  report  of  their  activities  and  we  hope 
to  receive  the  information  later. 

Virginia  Johnson,  '30,  paid  her  respects  to 
her  Alma  Mater  and  Polly  Demond,  '30-'32, 
remained  long  enough  to  declare  that  she  had 
a  grand  summer  in  the  South  and  has  "plenty 
to  do  at  home." 

Rhoda  Mooney,  '32,  this  year  a  student  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  makes  a  good 
reporter  for  the  Leaves.  The  following  are 
some  of  her  newsy  items  about  the  Carpenter- 
ites  of  1932 :  Roberta  Crouse  is  now  married 
and  living  in  Rhode  Island.  Wally  Walthau- 
sen  is  studying  dancing  in  New  York  City  and 
Flora  Marshall  will  soon  complete  her  course 
as  a  student  dietitian  in  the  Lawrence  Hospi- 
tal. 

Agnes  Riley,  another  member  of  the  Class 
of  1932,  dropped  in  and  told  us  about  her  new 
plans.  She  is  to  enter  the  Dietetics  Laboratory 
at  the  Port  Chester  hospital. 

Mary  Morgan,  '31,  is  recovering  from  her 
serious  automobile  accident  which  occurred  at 
Christmas  time.  Her  prolonged  recovery  has 
interrrupted  her  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  We  were  delighted  to  welcome  her 
at  Lasell  recently  and  predict  for  her  com- 
plete recovery. 

Norma  Macmillan's,  '14-'18,  call  was  short. 
Keep  your  promise,  Norma,  and  come  back 
to  us  again  soon. 

Doesn't  this  sound  good  and  very  business- 
like ?  Priscilla  Barber,  '30,  is  now  in  the  Book- 
keeping Department  in  the  Boston  State 
House,  as  Priscilla  classifies  it  she  is  "the  sec- 
ond assistant  to  the  head  bookkeeper." 

Mrs.  Helen  Jerome  Lester,  an  instructor  in 
the  Home  Economics  Department  in  1928-29, 
has  been  a  frequent  visitor  lately.  The  more 
frequently  she  calls,  the  better  pleased  are  we. 

Just  a  day  or  two  after  Miss  Witherbee 
departed  one  of  her  star  pupils,  Lenette 
Rogers  Atkinson,  '17,  and  her  husband,  Dean 
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Atkinson  of  Amherst  College,  called.  Upon 
request  (ours)  they  showed  some  charming 
snapshots  of  their  two  little  daughters.  Len- 
ette's  latest  artistic  venture  is  teaching  etching 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

From  Miriam  DeFrain  Bell,  '19,  comes  this 
note  of  appreciation :  I  am  enclosing  a  check 
for  the  Lasell  Leaves  Alumnae  numbers.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  those  news  items 
mean  to  me  for  when  one  is  the  mother  of  a 
girl  (Louise)  10  years;  a  boy  (William  F. 
Bell,  II)  8  years;  and  a  baby  boy,  Bradford, 
8  months,  there  is  little  time  for  correspon- 
dence. I  swell  with  pride  when  I  read  what 
worth-while  things  past  Lasell  girls  are  doing 
in  this  world  of  ours,  even  though  I  do  not 
know  them  personally  we  have  our  Alma 
Mater  as  a  common  tie."  Miriam  closes  with 
kindest  remembrances  to  those  who  were  at 
Lasell  in  '17-'19  for  she  "often  thinks  of 
them." 

Dear  Nellie  Wong,  '16-' 17,  writes  to  our 
President  from  her  Shanghai,  China,  home : 
"Thank  you  for  your  good  letter  and  the  en- 
closed check.  The  amount  you  had  increased 
was  a  pleasant  surprise  and  a  great  help  in 
time  of  need. 

"I  have  been  in  bed  nine  months  with  very 
little  improvement.  I  love  America  so  much 
that  my  one  thought  is  to  return  to  California 
and  I  think  its  sunshine  would  make  we  well 
again. 

"Fortunately  the  work  on  the  second  edition 
of  my  cook  book  was  completed  and  accepted 
by  the  publisher  before  I  became  so  ill.  The 
second  edition  came  off  the  press  about  four 
months  ago.  It  has  been  selling  unusually 
well  in  Shanghai.  My  publisher  informed 
me  that  they  are  now  putting  out  a  third  edi- 
tion. 

"With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
yourself — "  It  is  fifteen  years  since  this  lit- 
tle Chinese  girl  was  at  Lasell.  We  are  not 
forgetting  you  dear  Nellie.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  quoted  the  poem,  "Each  Day,"  which 
you  had  framed  in  your  room,  to  a  group  of 
Portland  girls.    A  lady  in  Brookline  also  asked 


for  the  helpful  lines  to  use  in  one  of  her  meet- 
ings. So  you  see  you  are  still  carrying  on 
through  Lasell. 

Carolyn  Sproat  Spigner,  '32,  called  at  La- 
sell on  one  of  her  honeymoon  days.  She 
promised  to  return  the  day  following  with 
her  husband  but  evidently  business  interfered 
with  this  friendly  plan.  Carolyn,  we  are  still 
waiting  for  that  promised  call  and  caller. 

Another  last  year's  graduate,  President 
Mary  Lib  McNulty,  came  direct  from  Con- 
necticut College  home  to  Lasell  to  express  her 
abiding  love  for  our  school,  still  so  dear  to 
her. 

Helane  Jones,  '32,  is  also  at  Connecticut  as 
are  the  dear  Andrews  twins,  '30,-'32.  Helane 
took  one  of  her  "college  cuts"  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  Lasell  mid-winter  reunion  in  Boston. 

Peggy  McClaren,  '32,  runs  in  and  out  fre- 
quently. Recently  while  a  guest  of  Nat  Park, 
'32,  another  loyal  visitor,  we  learned  that  Peg 
is  now  doing  "taxiing"  for  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  in  Pittsfield.  Good  work,  Peggy, 
and  no  wonder  you  always  come  up  Bragdon 
Hill  smiling ! ! 

.  Esther  Gilbert,  '32,  is  working  part  time 
doing  secretarial  work  and  also  between  times 
attending  Art  school.  We  trust  there  will  be 
a  let-up  in  Esther's  busy  career  so  that  some 
day  she  will  report  in  person  to  her  Lasell 
Alma  Mater. 

Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  '13,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Hooker's  note  of  inquiry,  closes  with  kind  re- 
gards to  all  her  Lasell  friends.  Our  Dean 
tells  of  her  meeting  Mary  at  the  recent  re- 
union of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  and  of 
Mary's  thought  fulness  in  bringing  her  little 
daughter  to  the  Club  before  the  meeting  where 
she  had  the  opportunity  of  greeting  this  dear 
child  whom  we  hope  is  to  be  a  future  Lasell 
L.  W.  D. 

One  cannot  look  at  the  smiling  faces  of  Ce- 
lina  and  Ted  Forman  and  not  smile  back.  We 
thank  their  mother,  Celine  Bell  Isle  Forman, 
'21.  for  sending  this  "cheerio"  greeting  and 
assure  her  it  is  being  happily  fulfilled. 

Olive  Bates  Dumas,   '10,  and  her  husband 
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are  actively  interested  in  local  civic  affairs  and 
yet  in  the  rush  of  their  work  Olive  takes  time 
to  send  loyal  greetings  to  Lasell  and  encloses 
this  valuable  news  items : 

"KATHLEEN  M.  KNIGHT,  CO-AU- 
THOR OF  PLAY,  A  three-act  comedy, 
'Fan  Fare,'  produced  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity workshop  theatre  by  the  Morningside 
Players,  was  written  by  Miss  Kathleen  M. 
Knight.  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Railey  of  New  York 
is  a  co-author. 

"Miss  Knight  has  been  working  on  the  play 
this  summer  at  her  home.  The  play  is  satiric, 
concerned  with  modern  publicity  methods  and 
'built-up'  national  heroes.  A  capacity  audi- 
ence attended  the  opening. 

"Miss  Knight  was  graduated  from  Brockton 
High  School  in  1908  and  from  Lasell  Junior 
College,  class  of  1911.  She  was  associated 
with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  during  the  World  War 
and  later  served  with  the  national  board  of 
the  organization  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. For  several  years  she  has  been  doing 
general  organization  work,  with  headquarters 
in   New  York." 

What  could  be  more  unique  and  charming 
than  Mrs.  Caroline  Saunders'  holiday  greeting 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  A  snapshot  of 
four  generations  of  girls  and  they  are  Mrs. 
Saunders,  her  mother,  our  Mary,  '22-'23,  and 
her  dear  baby  girl.  Miss  Potter  tells  of  the 
delightful  aftermath  to  the  New  York  Lasell 
Club  reunion  when  she  called  at  the  Saunders- 
Houston  home  where  she  saw  and  actually  had 
the  privilege  of  fondling  the  dear  little  Carol, 
also  going  all  over  this  model  home  and  find- 
ing out  that  in  addition  to  his  devotion  to  fam- 
ily and  business  Mr.  Houston  was  that  day 
working  on  the  Community  church  paper  of 
which  he  is  the  editor. 

Madalyn  Patten  Hoberg,  '27,  writes  from 
San  Francisco  that  just  now  she  is  a  "lady  of 
leisure."  She  and  her  lawyer-husband  are 
planning  to  build  a  new  home  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. From  a  devoted  relative  we  learn  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoberg  are  hoping  to  visit  New 
England  during  the  coming  summer. 


This  is  certainly  a  surprising  news  item 
which  Marie  Houghton  Gilman,  '16,  furnishes: 
"Sis"  (Lillian)  Lawton,  a  special  in  1916,  is 
appearing  in  the  movies,  as  a  new  star,  under 
the  name  of  "Lillian  Miles." 

Mary  Frances  Page,  '25,  writes:  "I  am 
now  holding  an  office  position  in  Albany,  New 
York."  We  should  be  glad  to  add  further  word 
concerning  this  graduate  and  hope  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future. 

Clarice  Brown  McDonald,  '24-'25,  is  "at 
home"  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  where  her  hus- 
band is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Williston  Acad- 
emy. 

Following  their  wedding  journey  Gertrude 
Dupuis  McGrath,  '32,  and  her  husband  took  up 
their  residence  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. "Dippy's"  new  address  is  570  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Portsmouth. 

Olivia  Shepherd  Burr,  '29-'30,  regretted  her 
absence  from  the  New  York  Club  reunion. 
In  her  friendly  note  to  our  Dean  she  sent 
greetings  to  Lasell  and  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Club.  With  her  mes- 
sage Olivia  enclosed  a  charming  snapshot  of 
her  little  son. 

We  were  strongly  tempted,  confesses  Miss 
Potter,  to  play  truant  and  accept  Marjorie 
Gifford  Grimm's  ('22)  invitation  to  tarry  over 
the  week-end  after  the  New  York  meeting, 
but  this  time  the  pleasure  had  to  be  foregoine. 

A  letter  from  Katherine  Hartman,  '32,  al- 
ways sends  us  on  our  way  rejoicing.  She  is 
devoting  her  time  between  home-making, 
study  and  social  service  work  and  making  a 
success  of  each. 

A  fine  photograph  of  a  chapel  window  has 
come  into  our  office  and  below  this  word  of 
explanation  from  Virginia  Whitman,  '31  : 
"This  window  is  in  the  lovely  chapel  where  I 
spend  some  of  my  time  working  with  Girl 
Scouts."  This  is  not  the  whole  story  for  some 
of  our  finest  new  girls  have  been  influenced  to 
select  Lasell  because  of  Virginia's  enthusiasm 
over  her  Alma  Mater. 

Our  annual  Godspeed  into  the  new  year 
comes  unfailingly  from  Nell  Jones  Yeomans, 
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"05.  Yes,  Nell,  "it  is  wonderful  to  be  alive 
and  well"  and  having  even  an  humble  place 
for  service  in  this  hour  of  the  world's  great 
need. 

Our  Dean  brought  from  New  York,  Rosalie 
Reinold  Dean's  ('07-'08)  friendly  message  and 
with  it  her  annual  subscription  to  the  Leaves. 

Edith  Clendenin  Stahl,  '24,  in  a  recent  re- 
port to  Mrs.  Hooker  confesses  that  she  has 
thus  far  failed  to  get  in  touch  with  three  of 
her  classmates.  They  are  Leonore  Belber 
Jacobs,  Mary  O'Hara  Currier  and  Sylvia  Starr 
Werts.  However,  she  had  received  a  friendly 
greeting  from  Bertha  Krakauer  Ryan  who  is 
now  located  at  the  Potosi  Mining  Company, 
Apt.  13,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  This  is  Edith's 
closing  word :  "These  are  busy  days  for  me 
with  a  very  energetic  young  thirteen  months 
old  boy  to  look  after.  I  do  hope  that  all  goes 
well  with  you." 

To  Dr.  Winslow,  Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan, 
'17,  writes  concerning  the  members  of  her 
Lasell  Club  in  Philadelphia:  "Ruth  Straight 
Mock,  '17,  is  now  in  Montreal,  and  her  pres- 
ent address  is  Gleneagles  A-2,  3940  Cote  de 
Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 

"My  husband  and  I  recently  visited  Dot 
Redmond  Jones,  '17,  and  her  family.  We  had 
a  perfect  day  with  them,  but  that  is  always 
the  case  when  there. 

"I  do  hope  that  you  are  having  a  wonderful 
year.  What  glorious  days  I  spent  at  Lasell, 
and  Oh,  how  much  I  wish  we  could  do  it  all 
over  again.  Please  remember  me  to  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Miss  Irwin,  Mile.,  Mrs.  Hooker  and 
Miss  Potter. 

"Ruth  Warren,  '15-' 16,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Curtis,  is  living  at  507  Putnam  Road, 
Merion  Park,  Pennsylvania.  We  saw  her  and 
her  nice  husband  when  spending  a  week-end 
with  Jean  Hamilton  Eliason,  '04,  and  her  hus- 
band in  October." 

"My  domestic  science  course  is  serving  me 
well,"  writes  Ruth  Rowbotham  Strickland, 
'29,  who  is  enjoying  her  first  experience  as 
housekeeper.  Our  congratulations  to  you, 
Ruth,  and  because  of  this  particular  "well  do- 


ing" our  congratulations  also  to   Mr.   Strick- 
land! 

Mrs.  Hannah  Harding  Flint,  '61,  our  old- 
est Alumna,  answering  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Winslow  expresses  the  hope  that  she  may  again 
visit  her  Alma  Mater  in  the  spring. 

Mary  Mann  Baird's  ('27)  home  is  now  in 
Avonmore,  Pennsylvania.  She  sends  this 
note:  "Alice  Crawford  and  I  have  planned 
so  often  to  come  back  and  hope  our  plans  ma- 
terialize soon.  I  am  awfully  lonely  to  see 
everyone  at  Lasell  once  more ! !" 

Eleanor  Parsons  Macurda,  '24,  we  thank 
you  for  giving  us  your  new  and  nearby  perma- 
nent address :  62  Brooksdale  Road,  Faneuil, 
Mass. 

Anne  Ives,  '00,  and  a  group  of  friends  were 
Lasell  guests  at  lunch  on  January  7. 

Our  dear  Gertrude  Hooper,  '32,  and  Dorothy 
Trask,  '25-'30,  were  with  us  Sunday  night, 
February  5,  and  the  same  week-end  Lillian 
Grant,  '20,  was  a  guest  of  Lasell. 

Frances  Turner,  '32,  has  generously  played 
for  us  this  year,  and  what  is  more  is  playing 
over  the  radio.  Congratulations  to  our  star 
violinist. 

Marion  Childs,  '25-'29,  and  Juanita  Dudley 
Esten,  '26-'30,  returned  together  and  lunched 
at  Lasell  early  in  the  school  year. 

Barbara  McLellan,  '18,  with  Ruth  Newcomb, 
'18,  and  Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  also  of  the 
Class  of  1918,  during  their  recent  call  reported 
they  are  "working  up"  their  15th  reunion  in 
June. 

Grace  Gowdy,  '31 -'32,  and  Sally  Clark,  '30, 
to  our  great  joy  were  guests  of  the  school  in 
November. 

Mildred  Munson,  also  of  the  Class  of  1932, 
spent  the  week-end  at  Lasell  late  in  January. 
Minerva  Pritchard  and  Julia  Case,  both  of  '32, 
divided  their  visit  at  Lasell  between  "Robin- 
dell"  and  Bragdon. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  clear  Barbara 
Gould,  '32,  came  to  call  and  was  not  unaccom- 
panied ! ! 

Enid  Jackson,  '32,  and  her  sister,  Audrey, 
'24-'25,  are  holding  business  positions  in  New- 
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ark,  New  Jersey.  Our  congratulations  to  these 
successful  young  business  women. 

Lillian  Bethel,  '28,  and  Marjorie  MacCly- 
mon,  '32,  two  of  our  official  secretaries,  cele- 
brated Washington's  Birthday  by  walking 
from  Auburndale  to  Boston.  This  "Olympic 
stunt"  was  accomplished  in  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  uninterrupted  going.  These  enthu- 
siastic pedestrians  were  back  at  their  desks  the 
following  morning  showing  no  signs  of  fa- 
tigue. Lasell's  heartiest  congratulations  to 
these  unique  champions  ! ! 

Irene  Murray  Pettapiece,  '27-28,  and  Peg 
Basley,  '28,  are  frequent  callers  at  Bragdon 
the  chief  attraction  being  Gwendolyn,  the 
youngest  sister  of  Irene,  who  is  now  a  Lasell 
junior. 

Here's  a  breezy  bit  from  Gertrude  Stone, 
'32,  to  Miss  Beede :  "Thank  you  much  for 
your  many  kindnesses.  I  have  seen  quite  a 
little  of  Drucille  Bevin,  '30/32,  this  winter.  I 
also  spent  a  day  in  Providence  visiting  Iola 
Morse,  '32,  and  there  we  met  Lydia  Parmalee, 
'32,  and  Ray  DeWolf,  also  '32.  They  are  all 
busy  studying  and  Ray  is  working  in  Glad- 
dings."  The  little  turtle  which  was  wished  on 
the  Registrar's  office  two  years  ago  has  passed 
out  and  Gertrude  writes :  "I  was  in  deep 
mourning  for  'Alex' — was  the  soup  good? 
The  Lasell  News  is  a  great  success.  Three 
cheers  for  Mrs.  Sypher  and  the  girls ! !" 

Dorothea  Africa,  T2,  in  her  friendly  line 
did  us  a  world  of  good.  Next  time,  dear  Doro- 
thea, deliver  your  message  in  person. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Irving  Cowdrey  and 
their  two  daughters,  Corinne,  '30,  and  Barbara, 
'32  are  among  our  most  faithful  Lasellites. 
Professor  Cowdrey  has  given  to  us  one  of  our 
finest  chapel  talks  this  winter.  Corinne  ac- 
companied her  father  at  this  time  and  we  must 
remember  that  she  belongs  not  alone  to  Lasell, 
for  since  her  graduation  she  has  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Education  from 
Boston  University. 

Florence  Skinner  Anderson,  '13-'14,  reports 
a  busy  program  dividing  her  time  between 
family  duties,  the  study  of  music  and  teaching. 


Elizabeth  Palmer,  '27-28,  sister  of  our  Mar- 
tha, '3>3,  is  teaching  French  in  the  Groton  High 
School.  Lasell  extends  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  this  dear  pedagogue. 

From  Mary  McConn,  '29,  this  line:  "I  en- 
joyed Christmas  time  especially  since  I  re- 
ceived cards  from  so  many  Lasell  girls  from 
whom  I  do  not  often  hear."  Mary  is  still  in 
the  business  world  and  reports  her  mother, 
Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  at  present  in  Cali- 
fornia as  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Potter. 

Vera  Studley  Bailey,  '28,  her  little  daughter 
and  husband  are  "at  home"  this  winter  in 
Frederick,  Maryland.  Vera  and  her  daughter, 
Jeanne,  drove  north  alone  and  were  guests  at 
the  wedding  of  Jeannette  Smith  Orne,  '29.  V. 
describes  Jeannette  as  "a  lovely  bride  wearing 
the  wedding  gown  of  her  mother-in-law." 

Annamelia  Paxton,  '32,  and  her  mother  are 
wintering  in  Miami,  Florida.  These  well- 
known  tourists  are  not  missing  any  of  the 
Florida  attractions.  We  appreciate  their 
friendly  greeting  to  Lasell. 

Lasell  magazine  readers  may  or  may  not 
have  recognized  Sally  Belle  Cox's  ('25-'26) 
photograph  in  a  recent  magazine  article.  She 
has  certainly  found  a  decidedly  new  vocation. 
John  B.  Kennedy,  the  popular  radio  correspon- 
dent, is  the  author  of  the  following  article : 

"Miss  Cox  is  a  tall,  attractive  blond  from 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  After  graduating  from 
a  finishing  school  in  the  East,  she  heard  that  a 
tutor  was  required  by  an  orphanage  in  Cleve- 
land. 

"  'This  orphanage  was  a  delightful  place  to 
work  in,'  she  writes,  'but  there  was  one  little 
girl  who  began  to  make  life  miserable.  When- 
ever another  child  was  praised  she'd  set  up  a 
howl  that  became  unbearable.  One  afternoon 
when  she  went  on  one  of  her  bawling  jags,  in 
sheer  despair  I  bawled  back  at  her.  The  ef- 
fect was  magical.  The  youngster  recognized 
superior  genius.     She  stopped.' ' 

"From  Cleveland,  Sally  Belle  Cox  took  her 
crying  technique  elsewhere  and  she  is  now  on 
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a  regular  salary.    The  sponsors  have  signed  up 
the  skit  for  quite  a  period. 

"Then  what  will   Sally  do  ?     Our  guess  is 
she'll  think  of  some  other  job  to  apply  for — 


and  get  it." 

Edna  Rogers  Carlisle,  '05,  gave  us  hope 
that  she  would  be  at  the  New  York  Club  meet- 
ing but  we  were  disappointed.  We  are  ventur- 
ing to  recall  one  or  two  items  from  her  interest- 
ing letter: 

"The  other  day  in  talking  over  schools  with 
a  friend  of  mine  we  discovered  we  had  both 
been  to  Lasell.  She  was  Alice  Ball,  '94-'96, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  and  now  is  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Groesbeck,  of  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 

"I  rarely  see  Lasell  girls  except  Helen 
Royce  Shirk,  '03-'04.  I  met  Meta  Buehner 
Noble,  '06,  and  her  sister,  Lillian  Buehner 
Ladd,  '10-T1,  recently  in  New  York.  Meta's 
daughter  was  with  her.  She  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive girl.  Lillian  brought  a  daughter  East  to 
enter  Bennington  College  and  Meta's  daugh- 
ter is  in  Ethel  Walker's.  As  to  my  own 
daughter — she  goes  to  Miss  Hewitt's  School  in 
New  York  and  loves  it.  She  graduates  next 
June  and  intends  to  go  to  Art  school.  She 
loves  the  country  and  is  passionately  fond  of 
horses.  At  this  writing,  she  is  showing  one 
of  her  favorites  at  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Show. 

"John,  our  eldest  son,  is  President  of  the 
Senior  Class  at  Horace  Mann  School  and  ex- 
pects to  enter  Harvard  next  fall.  Our  younger 
children  are  still  in  school,  Floyd,  Jr.,  gradu- 
ates next  year  from  the  Buckley  Preparatory 
School  in  N.  Y.,  and  Catharine  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  finishing  at  Miss  Hew- 
itt's." 

Edna  closes  with  kindest  remembrances  to 
all  friends  still  at  Lasell. 

Camilla  Roy,  '32,  is  enrolled  at  the  Bright- 
look  Hospital  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  and 
likes  her  work  immensely.  She  writes  to  Miss 
Foss:  "I  came  here  substituting  for  the  die- 
tician expecting  to  stay  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
have  remained  nearly  three  months.  I  often 
see  Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich.     I  was  a  'Dove'  at 


Lasell  last  year,  but  our  Hospital  superinten- 
dent calls  the  Dietician  and  nurses  'Chickadee- 
dees,'  so  you  see  I  am  still  a  bird." 

A  dear  note  from  Martha  Hazelet  Crooks, 
'10,  lies  on  our  table.  She  and  her  sister, 
Elizabeth  Hazelet  Weis,  T3-'14,  are  still  sorely 
missing  their  "Aunt  Matt"  (Miss  Ransom). 
Lasell  too  has  never  seemed  the  same  since, 
this  devoted  friend  of  our  college  was  called 
home. 

From  her  recent  letter  to  Miss  Beede  we 
learn  that  Teresa  Kovner,  '29-'30,  is  now  at- 
tending Washington  Square  College  at  New 
York  University.  She  adds :  "Not  long  ago 
I  had  lunch  in  town  with  Estelle  Geyer,  '31, 
who  was  en  route  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida." 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Leaves  Dame 
Fortune  has  visited  the  following  favored  few : 

On  November  12  Donald  Kent  Jenkins  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Jenkins.  Master  Donald's  mother  is  the  for- 
mer Barbara  Cushing,  '25. 

One  of  the  most  precious  Christmas  gifts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Eyer  (Loretta  Krause, 
'27)  was  their  dear  son,  Charles  Abel  Eyer, 
born  a  little  in  advance  of  the  holiday  season 
on  December  7 . 

Friday,  January  the  thirteenth,  was  a  lucky 
day  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albion  M.  Benton 
(Elizabeth  Tarr,  '22)  and  equally  lucky  for 
wee  Mary  Elizabeth  who  found  a  welcome  in 
their  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Armstrong  (Hilda 
Doyle,  '29)  announce  the  arrival  of  a  future 
Lasell  girl,  Patricia  Ann  Armstrong  on  Jan- 
uary 18. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Adams  (Doris 
Sanborn,  '21)  are  also  to  receive  our  congratu- 
lations, for  on  February  8  Esther  Anna  came 
to  gladden  their  home. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  on 
February  10  of  Susan  Ina  Richmond  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Richmond 
(Edith  Shalit,  '28). 

Seldom  have  we  been  more  shocked  and  sad- 
dened than  by  learning  of  the  passing  away 
of   our   loving   and   gifted   Alfhild   Trondsen, 
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'22-'23  of  Schuylerville,  New  York.  Only  a 
few  weeks  previous  in  a  nearby  city  she  had 
given  one  of  her  inspiring  illustrated  "trav- 
elogues" on  her  visit  to  Hungary.  We  had 
hoped  that  years  of  service  were  before  her 
but  God  has  transferred  her  to  larger  fields  of 
usefulness.  Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  her  bereaved  parents  and  family. 

We  have  but  just  learned  of  the  sudden 
passing  away  of  Katherine  Balch  Johnson, 
'07,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  As  a  school  girl 
and  in  later  years  she  had  enjoyed  unusual 
health  and  was  active  in  church  and  community 
work.  We  regret  that  this  expression  of  sym- 
pathy has  been  delayed. 

The  father  of  Hannah  Bingaman,  '14,  and 
Katherine  Bingaman  Heron,  '15,  met  an  un- 
timely death  recently.  He  was  the  victim  of 
an  automobile  accident.  The  beautiful  tributes 
paid  Mr.  Bingaman  showed  in  what  high  and 
loving  esteem  he  was  held  in  his  church  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens.  To  his 
family  and  especially  to  his  two  dear  daughters 
we  extend  our  sympathy. 

Emeline  S.  Walker,  '31-'32,  has  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished relative  in  the  death  of  her  grand- 
father, Dr.  Charles  Swan  Walker,  well-known 
pastor  and  educator.  Lasell  joins  with  many 
friends  in  extending  sympathy  to  the  family. 

Leona  Benner  Brotherton,  '08,  made  a 
brave  struggle  through  years  of  invalidism  but 
passed  away  in  the  early  fall.  Up  to  the  very 
last  she  was  intensely  interested  in  Lasell  and 
its  continued  progress.  We  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  her  bereaved  family  and  that  group 
of  loyal  Lasell  friends  who  held  her  in  such 
high  and  loving  esteem. 

In  reply  to  Lasell's  card  of  inquiry  sent  to 
Blanche  Lowe  Wright,  '87,  came  this  reply : 
"Mrs.  Warren  Wright  died  in  Philadelphia 
April  10,  1932.  She  left  two  sons,  George  L. 
Wright  of  New  York  City  and  Lieutenant 
Willard  A.  Wright,  U.S.A.  Also  three  sis- 
ters and  a  brother ;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Brown- 
back  (Augustine  Lowe,  '84),  now  a  resident  of 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  holding  Charlotte  Ryder,  '08,  in  ten- 


der remembrance  at  this  time  for  she  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  in  the  recent  passing  away 
of  her  father.  Mr.  Ryder  was  one  of  Maine's 
most  distinguished  jurists,  was  president  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  and  occupied  many 
offices  of  trust.  To  Charlotte  and  her  bereaved 
family  Lasell's  sincere  sympathy  is  extended. 

Mildred  Goodall  Campbell,  '10,  Julia  De- 
Witt  Read,  TO,  Florence  Guething  Herrick, 
'07-'09,  and  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  'O3-'07, 
called  at  Lasell  shortly  after  vacation  and  were 
kind  enough  later  to  send  back  a  group  pic- 
ture of  these  close  friends,  which  we  very  much 
appreciate. 

Ethel  Baker,  '31,  Kitty  Comstock,  '31,  and 
Mary  Tucker,  '29-'31,  waited  upon  the  Per- 
sonals Editor  in  her  office.  We  expressed  our 
pleasure  over  their  call  but  it  was  so  brief  we 
barely  had  time  to  launch  our  usual  question- 
naire when  these  special  "Doves"  took  flight. 
We  beg  a  more  extended  audience  next  time 
please. 

Lois  Nichols  Arnold,  '18,  and  her  little  son 
divided  their  call  between  a  member  of  the 
Lasell  staff  and  Emily  Cleaves,  a  this  year's 
junior,  who  happily  for  us  selected  Lasell  on 
Lois'  recommendation. 

Our  trustee,  Mrs.  Annie  Crowe  Collum,  '09, 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  reported  at  the  col- 
lege but  unfortunately  not  quite  in  time  for 
the  annual  Trustee's  meeting.  She  is  so 
pledged  to  certain  good  works  at  home  that 
her  visit  at  Lasell  was  all  too  brief. 

Agatha  Canfield,  '31,  has  made  the  Beta 
Chapter  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  a  National  Hon- 
orary Musical  Sorority,  which  means  that  she 
is  prospering  in  her  profession.  Congratula- 
tions, Agatha ! ! 

Joan  Pratt  Johnson,  '28,  is  planning  another 
one  of  her  transatlantic  tours.  In  a  message 
to  our  Personals  Editor  she  writes :  "I  am 
in  the  travel  business  operating  my  own  com- 
pany called  the  'Ship  Shop.'  I  have  taken 
many  of  my  classmates  with  me  and  conducted 
a  party  by  myself  last  summer  and  had  charge 
of  80  tourists  on  board  the  'Vulcania.'  "  Con- 
gratulations and  continued  success  to  our  Joan. 
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Marion  Briggs,  '08-' 10,  is  one  of  our  rare 
but  most  welcomed  visitors.  This  time  she  was 
the  guest  of  Miss  Grace  Williams  and  in  her 
note  of  appreciation  declared  her  day  at  the 
College  a  beautiful  one  and  sorry  that  she 
missed  her  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Witherbee, 
who  had  left  a  few  days  previous  for  her  home 
in  Delaware. 

It  has  been  many  a  day  since  we  have  heard 
from  Grace  Tredway  Davies,  '18.  She  writes 
from  her  Columbus,  Ohio,  home  this  interest- 
ing report  of  her  family : 

"I  have  three  children: 

1.  Spencer  Tredway  Davies — Age   10 

2.  Billy  C.  Davies— Age  7 

3.  Jo-Anne  Davies— Age  5 

I  hope  Jo-Anne  will  be  able  to  attend  La- 
sell  when  she  is  old  enough."  We  in  turn 
have  ventured  to  register  Jo-Anne  as  a  future 
Lasell  girl. 

Mrs.  Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen,  '78, 
is  always  deeply  and  helpfully  interested  in 
Lasell.  Her  latest  word  to  our  President  is 
that  Ruth  Rowbotham  Strickland,  '29,  has  re- 
cently had  a  "write-up"  in  the  magazine  section 
of  one  of  the  Atlanta,  Georgia,  papers.  Mrs. 
Van  Harlingen  says  it  is  quite  an  article  about 
this  bride  and  younger  home-maker  and  she 
thought  it  sufficiently  interesting  for  the  girls 
who  are  to  be  married  or  hoping  to  be  that  they 
will  realize  that  there  is  something  worthwhile 
in  the  study  of  Home  Economics.  Mrs.  Van 
Harlingen  pays  fine  tribute  to  Ruth  and  her 
place  in  the  community,  describing  her  as  a 
"very  energetic  young  woman  and  successfully 
interested  in  many  things  and  withal  very 
neighborly." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Cassie  Lins- 
day  Williams,  T9-'20,  and  Emma  Perley  De- 
war,  '19-'20,  were  students  at  Lasell.  Thesej 
schoolmates  returned  together  late  in  Febru- 
ary. It  was  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  these 
girls  looking  about  as  young  as  when  students 
were  each  the  mother  of  two  children.  Cassie 
spoke  with  pride  of  her  two  little  boys,  and 
Emma  declared  her  two  daughters  are  prepar- 


ing for  Lasell  Junior  College.     We  greatly  ap- 
preciated their  visit. 

Agnes  Metcalf,  '32;  left  Maine,  as  they 
would  say,  in  the. mountains,  "at  the  crack  of 
the  dawn"  and  journeyed  toward  her  home  in 
Southboro.  She  arrived  at  Lasell  in  the  eve- 
ning and  confessed  it  was  impossible  to  go  to 
the  end  of  her  journey  without  making  a  de- 
tour in  favor  of  her  Alma  Mater.  She  re- 
ported a  lovely  visit  with  her  running  mate, 
Libby  Page,  '32,  for  whom  she  had  only  words 
of  praise. 

Our  recent  reading  of  a  letter  from  Doro- 
thy Barnard,  '24,  to  Miss  Witherbee  raises 
the  question :  "Ought  not  Dorothy  to  share  her 
gift  of  description  with  a  larger  circle  than  the 
Leaves  subscribers?"  We  venture  to  quote 
a  few  excerpts  from  her  charming  letter: 

"Dear  Miss  Witherbee:  Your  description 
of  the  autumn  foliage  'filled  and  thrilled  my 
soul'  I  too  love  the  autumn  colors.  And 
they  have  seemed  both  rich  and  soft  in  their 
shading  this  fall.  We  have  had  several  trips 
which  were  a  treat  to  us  since  our  return  to 
New  Hampshire.  Went  one  day  up  by  New- 
found Lake  to  Plymouth  and  home  by  Winni- 
pesaukee.  The  trees  were  in  their  glory.  Last 
Sunday  afternoon  we  came  down  by  Massa- 
secum  Lake  from  Bradford,  N.  H.,  and  the 
roadside  was  beautiful  in  its  carpet  of  leaves 
with  the  little  rock  ferns  still  fresh  and  green, 
and  the  brook  winding  along  amid  it  all.  I  do 
think  the  woodland  (ground)  is  wonderful 
with  its  leafy  carpet,  its  mosses  and  ferns  and 
over  it  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  sun. 
Just  heavenly ! 

"Well,  as  I  have  already  written  we  are 
back  home  in  our  own  little  'nest'  again.  The 
comfort  and  freedom  of  one's  own  home  can- 
not be  found  or  substituted  for  anywhere  else. 
We  enjoyed  driving  over  the  old  roads  that 
hold  so  many  memories  which  add  to  their 
beauty  for  us. 

"I  am  reading  'The  Education  of  a  Princess' 
by  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia  and  have 
found  it  interesting.  Mother  and  I  both  like 
travel  books.    Together  we  read  a  book  called 
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'A    Winter   in   Russia' —   fascinating   and   in- 
structive. 

"My  season  at  'The  Coffee  Mill'  in  Sterling- 
proved  very  happy  and  satisfactory.  We  de- 
toured  several  times  to  the  beaches  where  we 
had  some  glorious  breaths  of  the  good  old 
ocean.  We  visited  some  of  the  most  artistic 
and  attractive  tea  rooms.  Found  one  called 
'The  Tea  Garden'  at  Lancaster.  Owned  and 
run  chiefly  as  a  hobby  by  two  sisters — the 
Misses  Parker,  one  a  teacher  of  Petit-point 
needlework,  and  the  other  a  sculptress.  They 
had  converted  the  old  carriage-house  of  their 
grandfather's  beautiful  old  estate  into  a  serv- 
ing room.  Completely  furnished  in  antiques 
and  oleander  blossoms  blooming  around  the 
great  open  door.  So  quaint  and  inviting. 
Great  old  elms  sheltering  a  dear  little  garden 
above  a  stone  wall,  at  the  side  of  the  Tea 
Room.  A  pool  in  the  center  gleaming  with 
gold  fish  and  livened  with  pond  lilies — a  statue 
of  a  child  astride  a  sea-horse  with  a  fountain 
of  sparkling  water  spraying  from  the  horse's 
mouth  to  add  to  the  beauty.  A  great  gold 
cage  swinging  a  cockatoo  from  the  low  branch 
of  one  of  the  big  elm  trees  added  a  splash  of 
color  and  cheer  to  the  whole  picture.  And  tea 
is  served  on  little  low  green  painted  tables 
around  the  garden.  Dainty  Dresden  china  tea- 
service  on  a  hand-decorated  antique  serving- 
tray  for  each  table.  Pink  nubbled-glass  and 
tiny  napkins,  with  hand-rolled  hems,  old  silver 
and  garden  flowers  complete  the  picture. 

"Then,  too,  the  'Tea  Barn'  at  Harvard. 
Mass.,  is  very  attractive.  The  owner  a  real 
Parisian  Frenchman  with  a  wife,  of  an  old 
Boston  family.  They  have  a  lighted  wrought 
iron  candelabrum  in  each  window  as  soon  as 
dusk  begins.  And  a  huge  bowl  of  garden 
flowers  beautifully  arranged  on  a  service  table 
before  the  wide-flung  door.  The  walls  are 
bright  with  travel  posters  from  all  around  the 
world.  An  old  sleigh  in  one  corner  of  the 
barn  has  been  converted  into  a  booth  for  ser- 
vice of  guests.  The  whole  effect  is  quite  ar- 
tistic and  unique.  And  the  Host  is  friendly 
and  hospitable." 


The  Personals  Editor  wishes  to  announce 
that  some  valuable  information  received  from 
several  of  our  Alumnae  which  has  been 
crowded  out  of  this  number  will  appear  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  take  it  that  Dr.  Wins- 
low  is  about  "half-way  round"  on  his  western 
good-will  journey  to  the  Lasell  Clubs  where 
he  has  been  the  guest  of  honor.  Most  of  the 
returns  will  necessarily  appear  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Leaves,  but  we  were  fortunate 
in  obtaining  a  bit  of  advance  news  concern- 
ing the  Indianapolis  meeting  which  we  can't 
resist  sharing  with  our  eager  Alumnae.  The 
reunion  was  held  in  Indianapolis  on  February 
23d  at  the  University  Club. 

As  our  President  indicates  in  a  letter  to  his 
private  secretary,  Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  '12, 
and  Berenice  Reagan,  '17,  were  sort  of  mas- 
ters of  ceremonies.  It  was  they  who  escorted 
Dr.  Winslow  from  his  hotel  to  the  University 
Club  where  he  was  met  by  an  enthusiastic 
group  of  Lasell  girls,  also  Mrs.  Mary  Lidikay 
Boyd,  a  former  member  of  our  faculty  who  is 
a  Lasellite  by  adoption,  and  there  are  none  more 
loyal  than  she.  Mrs.  Hatfield,  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Boyd's  was  also  a  welcomed  guest  and  upon 
learning  that  she  has  a  young  daughter  of 
junior  college  age,  our  Dean  confesses  that  she 
is  at  once  directing  cordial  and  if  not  selfish 
attention  in  the  direction  of  this  Indianapolis 
girl. 

After  the  successful  reunion  where  many 
personal  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
and  especially  loving  messages  sent  to  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Hooker  and  Miss  Potter, 
'Charlotte  Lesh  Coats  and  her  sister,  Helen 
Lesh  Zerfas,  '17,  drove  Dr.  Winslow  and  Miss 
Williams  to  the  city  hospital  where  Helen's 
husband,  Dr.  Leon  Zerfas,  is  a  Director  of  Re- 
search. He  has  a  fine  suite  of  well-appointed 
offices  and  a  competent  staff  of  helpers  and 
his  own  hospital  ward. 

Among  those  present  were  Gertrude  Tag- 
gart,  '97,  Mary  Masters  Newcomb,  '07,  Edna 
Frank  Vajen,  '01-'02,  Edith  Pearson  Smith, 
'OQ-'01,  Miss  Edith  Williams,  Marjorie  Kun- 
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kel  Brown,  '18,  Dorothy  Lewis  Pantzer,  '19- 
'20,  Marjorie  Lewis  Vonnegat,  '22,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lidikay  Boyd,  Joan  Pratt  Johnson,  '28,  Bere- 
nice Reagan,  '17,  Mary  Hoke  Lesh,  '21,  Helen 
Lesh  Zerfas,  '17,  Katharine  MacLean,  '30,  and 
Charlotte  Lesh  Coats,  '12. 


LASELL     ALUMNAE     ASSOCIATION, 

INC. 

The  annual  mid-winter  reunion  of  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association,  Inc.,  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, February  6,  at  the  University  Club  in 
Boston.  The  usual  informal  reception  was 
enjoyed  from  12.30  to  1.15.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Miss  Potter  and  Miss  Irwin  were 
the  only  ones  able  to  be  present  from  Lasell  as 
Monday  is  now  a  regular  school  day.  There 
were  present  sixty-eight  guests. 

After  singing  grace  we  sat  down  to  a  very 
excellent  luncheon.  Our  Vice-President,  Mar- 
ion Bliven  McDonald,  '21,  who  was  in  charge 
of  affairs,  opened  the  meeting  by  inviting  us  all 
to  join  in  singing  L-A-S-E-double  L — Lasell. 
This  was  followed  by  several  very  appropriate 
and  lively  songs  which  our  President,  Josephine 
Woodward   Rand,   '10,   had   arranged   for   us. 

The  delightfully  cordial  word  of  welcome 
from  our  national  President  struck  the  key- 
note to  this  friendly  meeting.  She  extended 
cordial  greetings  from  our  past  L.  A.  A.  Presi- 
dent, Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  and  from  our  former 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73. 

Miss  Potter,  our  Toastmistress,  brought 
greetings  from  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  and 
from  the  members  of  the  faculty  who,  to  our 
great  regret,  were  unable  to  be  present. 

Miss  Potter  in  introducing  Dr.  Winslow 
made  appreciative  reference  to  his  fine  courage 
and  calmness  during  these  times  of  depression. 
President  Winslow's  report  concerning  Lasell 
and  her  varied  interests  was  most  encouraging. 
There  are  at  present  235  students  enrolled  at 
the  school.  The  Woodland  Park  building  is 
not  in  use  this  year ;  the  Junior  School  is  occu- 
pying Hawthorne   House.     There  will   be  no 


deficit  in  the  school's  finances,  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition  for  these  times.  There  are  a 
few  changes  in  the  teaching  staff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Winslow  have  left  Lasell 
and  taken  up  permanent  residence  on  their  farm 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  Art  Department 
now  employs  three  full-time  teachers  and  there 
is  a  very  noticeable  swing  back  toward  interest 
in  the  Home  Economics  courses.  Dr.  Winslow 
has  been  making  an  intensive  study  of  Junior 
Colleges  in  New  England,  and  just  recently 
has  contributed  an  article  on  this  subject  to 
the  Junior  College  Magazine.  He  stated  that 
Lasell  has  always  had  the  standing  of  a  Junior 
College  and  has  recently  merely  changed  her 
title.  The  Endowment  Fund  is  now  $93,000. 
The  Lasell  forest  in  Vermont  is  growing  well 
and  will  have  two  more  woodlots,  making  a. 
total  of  2900  acres.  By  May  100,000  more 
trees  will  be  planted,  making  a  total  of  well 
over  a  million  growing  trees.  With  money 
contributed  recently  by  the  New  York  Lasell 
Club,  Dr.  Winslow  has  purchased  additional 
land  to  be  designated  as  the  New  York  Lasell 
Club  Park. 

Mrs.  Winslow,  our  most  welcomed  guest,, 
brought  to  us  a  gracious  word  of  greeting. 
Our  Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11, 
who  was  then  introduced  told  us  that  she  had 
sent  out  over  1300  letters  to  Lasell  girls  this- 
winter. 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  contributed  a 
valuable  word  and  Alice  Phillips  Weeks,  '19, 
as  the  accompanist  to  our  school  songs  was  at 
her  peppiest  best. 

Miss  Irwin  was  introduced  as  the  new  Reg- 
istrar at  Lasell  and  gave  a  very  pleasant  but 
brief  speech. 

Mrs.  Annie  Kelly  Adams  of  the  Class  of 
1875  and  mother  of  nine  children,  interestingly 
described  Lasell  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Brag- 
don's  connection  with  the  school.  She  recalled 
some  amusing  incidents  of  the  old  days. 

Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20,  was  the  bearer  of  greet- 
ings from  the  Connecticut  Vallev  Club. 

Nora  Burroughs  Dillingham,  '97,  former- 
New    York    Club    president,    was    among   the: 
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guest  speakers  and  furnished  some  spicy  remi- 
niscenses  of  our  Dean  in  the  old  days. 

Josephine  Chandler  Pierce,  '91-'96,  one  of 
Lasell's  Trustees,  greeted  us  all  and  Myra  L. 
Davis,  '95-'97,  who  has  charge  of  the  work 
for  blind  women  in  Cambridge,  told  us  briefly 
about  her  duties  at  the  Woolson  House. 

We  all  stood  with  heads  bowed  for  a  moment 
of  silent  prayer  when  Miss  Potter  referred  to 
the  passing  away  during  the  year  of  our  Prin- 
cipal-Emeritus Dr.  Bragdon  and  Miss  Ramson. 

Our  most  enjoyable  reunion  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  singing  of  our  Alma  Mater. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,.  '19, 
Secretary  of  L.  A.  A.,  Inc. 

Those  present  were : 

MID-WINTER  REUNION 

Feb.  6,  1933 

Annie  Kelly  Adams,    75-75 
Jane  Ford  Amesbury,  '01 -'03 
Elizabeth  Bailey,  '09-T0 
Bertha  Burnham  Baker,  '30 
Sibyl  Spaulding  Balch,  '90-'93 
Mildred  E.  Bell,  '31 
Ada  Wells  Burnham,  '05 
Ida  Weeks  Burke,  '82-'85 
Nellie  Briggs  Chandler,  '93-'95 
Kate  Pennell  Chaney,  '96 
Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11 
Marion  E.  Crosby,  '32 
Myra  L.  Davis,  '95-'97 
Norine  Burroughs  Dillingham,  '97 
Elsie  Doleman,  '14 
Margaret  Perley  Downey,  '20 
Louise  Barnes  Douglas,  '96 
Edith  A.  Dresser,  '97 
Alice  Fuller  Dunbar,  '06-' 10 
Ellen  Cudworth  Dutton,  '08-'09 
Gertrude  Wragg  Fisher,  '24 
Louise  A.  Fisher,  '29 
Miriam  Nelson  Flanders,  '05 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-'07 
Betty  Wells  Furneaux,  '29 
Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20 
Eleanor  Lee  Harrington,  '27-'28 
Ruth  D.  Hayden,  '20 
Gertrude  L.  Llooper,  '32 
Grace  W.  Irwin 
Helen  Jacobs,  '19-'21 
Phyllis  Jensen,  '30 
JElsie  Moore  Johnson,  '30 


Virginia  Lee  Johnson,  '30 
Hclane  L.  Jones,  '32 
Esther  Josselyn,  '27 
Maude  Hayden  Keeney,  '16 
Mabel  Straker  Kimball,  '16 
Winifred  Felch  Leech,  '30 
Frances  Angel  Levenson,  '22 
Marian  Bliven  MacDonald,  '21 
Edith  Hadley  McLean,  '24 
Florence  Bell  Merrill,  '17 
Muriel  James  Morrison,  '20 
Mildred  Clark  Norbury,  '16 
Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17 
Helen  B.  Perry,  '24 
Josephine  Chandler  Pierce,  '91-'96 
Nellie  M.  Richards,  '93 
Ruth  Richards,  '29 
Mary  King  Sargent,  '21 
Harriett  G.  Scott,  '94 
Phyllis  Rafrerty  Shoemaker,  '22 
Harriet  Greenleaf  Smith,  '87-'87 
Gertrude  Stone,  '32 
Madeline  Mears  Stone,  '27-'28 
Madeline  H.  Stotz,  '24-'25 
Dorothy  Trask,  '29-'30 
Alice  Phillips  Weeks,  '19 
Edith  Burke  Wells,  '02-'03 
Blair  Whittier,  '31 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10 


THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 
NEW  YORK  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Lasell  Club  of  New  York  held  its  for- 
tieth annual  luncheon  and  meeting  at  the  L. 
Bamberger  and  Company  Store  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  on  Saturday,  January  28,  1933. 
There  were  many  Lasell  girls  present  and  one 
guest,  Mrs.  Freeman  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Dean  Lillie  R.  Potter,  our  guest  of  honor, 
and  President  Audrey  Jackson,  '24- '25,  met 
the  members  of  the  club  during  the  reception 
before  the  luncheon.  Following  this  the  Presi- 
dent opened  the  meeting  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  all  the  girls. 

At  the  invitation  of  Peggy  Matthews,  '26, 
a  member  of  each  class  was  delegated  to  speak 
for  her  class.  Some  interesting  facts  appeared 
in  these  impromptu  reports.  Without  doubt 
the  most  thrilling  was  the  one  when  a  school- 
mate of  Maudie  Stone's,  '88,  announced  Miss 
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Stone's  engagement.  Miss  Stone  later  said 
that  she  would  probably  divide  her  time  in  the 
future  between  California  and  New  England. 
We  are  glad  that  our  efficient  ex-president 
will  be  near  us  at  least  part  of  the  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Commitee, 
Susan  Hallach  Couch,  '86-'88,  reported  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hill,  who  was  the  for- 
mer Lou  Osgood,  '86-'87,  and  our  late  Presi- 
dent-Emeritus, Dr.  Charles  Cushman  Brag- 
don,  who  was  head  of  Lasell  for  thirty-four 
years.  We  all  stood  with  bowed  heads  in 
silent  prayer  at  this  time.  Greetings  were  also 
sent  to  Mrs.   Bragdon. 

In  introducing  Miss  Potter  the  President 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  a  sense  this  was  a 
red  letter  day  because  this  was  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Club  since  Lasell  had  become  a  junior 
college,  Miss  Potter  brought  greetings  from 
President  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  personal 
messages  from  members  of  the  faculty  which 
were  greatly  appreciated.  In  the  face  of  de- 
pression Lasell  has  held  its  own  and  our  Dean 
felt  that  Dr.  Winslow's  optimism  had  proved 
contagious  and  that  she  could  truly  say  of 
the  Lasell  student  body  and  the  faculty  in  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Martin :  "We  are  all  well  and 
happy." 

Miss  Potter's  reference  to  her  last  sum- 
mer's automobile  trip  out  West  was  interest- 
ingly and  wittily  told.  We  understand  from 
her  that  our  Faculty  and  official  corps  are 
"stepping  right  along"  with  a  private  dormi- 
tory sans  chaperones. 

Adopting  the  policy  of  the  school  in  a  call 
for  reduction,  the  official  board  have  decided 
this  coming  year  there  will  be  a  $50  reduction 
in  the  tuition. 

The  Secretary  read  an  interesting  report 
from  Dr.  Winslow  concerning  the  Lasell  for- 
est, a  corner  of  which  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
gift  from  the  New  York  Club  and  is  to  bei 
known  as  the  New  York  Lasell  Club  Park. 

Miss  Peterson  held  an  exhibition  of  her  art 
work  in  Boston  this  fall  which  attracted  most 
favorable  criticism.  Miss  McClelland,  the  di- 
rector of  Physical  Education,  is  now  a  member 


of  the  Reserves  of  the  ail-American  Hockey 
Team.     Our  dear  Miss  Irwin  is  now  registrar 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Winslow  and  is 
living  up  to  her  fine  reputation  for  efficiency. 
Fascinating  pictures  were  on  display  repre- 
senting Lasell  students  at  work  and  play. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  three-thirty. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Alyce  L.  Martin,  Secy. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 

Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-07 

Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10 

Sophie  Mayer  March,  '08 

Anne  Gwinnell,  '88 

Audrey  Jackson,  '24-'25 

Enid  Jackson,  '32 

Peggy  Matthews,  '26 

Dorothy  Millspaugh,  '23 

Florence  Swartwout  Thomasson,  '09 

Olive  French  Whitehead,  '29 

Jane  Porter,  '29-'31 

Ethel  Lasell  Standish,  '95-'97 

Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '86-'88 

Arline  Allsopp  DeHart,  '23 

Rosalie  Reinold  Dean,  'O7-'08 

Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25 

Ethel  Buchanan,  '32 

Marion  Jarbeau,  '32 

Florence  E.  Zacharias,  '29 

Theresa  Thompson  Osborne,  '22 

Marjorie  Churchill  Cantor,  '29 

Dorothea  Clark  Johnson,  '29 

Jane  Campbell,  '32 

Maudie  Stone,  '88 

Gladys  Stults,  '09-' 10 

Elizabeth  Edson,  '12 

Isabel  Lummus,  '24 

Ellen  Crowhurst  Shaifer,  '28 

Glorian  Duvall  Devereux,  '25-'28 

Mrs.   Caroline  Saunders 

Mary  Saunders  Houston,  '22-'23 

Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  J23 

Mildred  Hall  Leber,  '12 

Mary  Fenno  Stirn,  '13 

Dorothy  Redman  Finch,  '24 

Adelaide  Miller,  '29 

Eleanor  Pitcher  Hansen,  '29 

Nell  West  Haigh,  '21 

Leslie  Barker,  '32 

Lucy  Robertson,  '32 

Mabel  Bliss  Tibbetts,  '86- '87 

Frances  Long,  '31 
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Helen  Shaack,  '31 

Grace  Huntington,  '89 

Ella  Hazelton  Russell,  '04 

Grace  Garland  Etherington,  '78-'80 

Elizabeth  Hunter  Walsh,  '28-'29 

Margaret  Contrell  Sayre,  '29 

Molly  Farries,  '29-'31 

Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23 

Elizabeth  Clark,  '32 

Susan  Griggs  Wilson,  '81-'84 

Alyce  Martin,  '30 


Lasell  students  and  faculty  of  former  years 
will  be  surprised  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  passing  away  on  March  2  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Austin  Ordway.  Mrs.  Ordway  was  for 
a  time  officially  associated  with  Lasell,  but 
was  especially  near  to  us  as  the  mother  of  our 
Ruth  Ordway  Leach,  '21,  and  a  sister  of  our 
President's  wife,  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow. 
Previous  to  her  husband's  death  her  home  was 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Ordway 
was  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  and  was  also 
on  the  literary  staff  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 


After  severing  her  connections  with  Lasell, 
Mrs.  Ordway  served  as  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  White  Plains  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
In  spite  of  the  characteristic  reserve  of  this 
favored  daughter  of  Vermont,  those  who  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  Mrs.  Ordway 's  friendship 
appreciated  her  unusually  keen  intellect  and 
high  ideals.  Lasell  extends  tender  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family  and  friends. 


IMPORTANT   SPRING  AND   COM- 
MENCEMENT DATES 

Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops,  (Orphean  Club 
Singing)    Symphony  Hall,  Friday,  May  12. 

River  Day,  Thursday,  May  25. 

Commencement  Concert,  Wednesday,  May 
31. 

Exhibits,  Friday,  June  2. 

Class  Night,  Saturday,  June  3. 

Baccalaureate,  Sunday,  June  4. 

Commencement  Day,  Monday,  June  5. 
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Telephone    Wellesley   218+ 
fl|^^     >k        VERA 

sPl^K^    CHASE 
ms^PMr     BEAUTY 

«|W       y       SALON 

Morton   Building  Arcade 
Grove    and    Washington    Streets 

Atlantic  Pipe  and  Supply 
Company 

Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  Pipe 

Valves  and  Fittings  for  Steam,  Gas 
and  Water 

237  ALBANY  STREET        BOSTON,   MASS 

TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
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LITERARY 


THE  EIGHTH  DAY 

The  square  of  light  upon  the  wall  widened 
and  grew,  reaching  out  to  include  the  little 
shelf  of  books,  the  picture  by  the  door,  and 
finally  the  door  itself.  And  so  he  knew  that 
it  was  another  day  He  wanted  to  kick  his 
seventy-eight-year-old  heels  and  to  cheer.  He 
felt  like  a  school  boy  who  awakens  to  the  dull 
routine  of  lessons  and  remembers — "This  is  a 
holiday." 

So !  He  was  going  to  have  another  day. 
Once  more  the  familiar  and  loved  things  of 
life  would  disengage  themselves  from  that 
darkness,  which  was  light,  and  settle  about 
him  with  their  reassuring  permanency.  What 
a  miracle  a  day  was !  People  grew  so  accus- 
tomed to  them.  "Ho-hum  .  .  .  another  day  .  .  . 
same  old  grind,"  was  apt  to  be  their  only  com- 
ment. 

Nothing  since  yesterday  had  changed.  This 
involved,  intriguing,  beautiful,  and  comic  old 
planet  still  kept  to  its  ordered  tread.  What 
should  he  do  with  his.  day?  Twenty-four 
splendid  hours.  What  a  gift.  He  had  asked 
Tolbert  to  tell  him  the  truth — it  was  a  week 
ago  they  had  had  a  talk.  Tolbert's  steady 
gray  eyes  had  held  his  for  a  long  moment,  and 
then  Tolbert  had  paid  him  the  tribute  of 
honesty.  "I'll  give  you  a  week,  Mr.  Cameron." 
Just  like  that,  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

It  had  been  fine  of  the  boy;  and  he  had 
agreed  also  not  to  tell  Jock,  nor  that  sharp- 
eyed,  hard-to-fool  valet,  Willis.  But  Tolbert 
badn't  realized  what  he  had  done — given  a 
liarrassed,  tired  old  man  peace.  What  a  pity 
that  every  man,  going  to  die,  could  not  know 
the  experience  of  exemption  from  worry  about 
tomorrow  and  tomorrow ;  the  slate  wiped  clean, 
the  house  in  order,  ready  for  the  next  adven- 


ture.    Tolbert  had  given  him  seven  days,  and 
this  was  the  eighth.     An  extra  day. 

Outside,  the  world  was  awakening.  A  man 
went  by  in  the  street  below,  each  dim  separate 
footfall  mounting  in  a  little  procession  of  clear 
echoes.  The  birds  were  astir  in  the  brighten- 
ing air.  The  sun  came  up  suddenly  and  laid 
its  straight,  enduring  shaft  across  the  covers 
of  his  bed. 

He  had  a  sudden  thought.  "If  I  might  go 
on  one  more  adventure  here.  If  today  could 
hold  some  last  unique,  untasted,  remarkable, 
human  experience."  What  was  he  to  do  with 
his  day?  The  slant  of  sunlight  touched  the 
picture  on  the  wall — the  picture  of  his  wife, 
Lucy.  He  saluted,  said,  "Tomorrow,"  and 
then  with  a  whimsical  tenderness,  "What  shall 
I  do  with  my  last  day,  Lucy?     You  decide." 

The  light  about  the  picture  vibrated,  took 
on  color,  and  the  picture  itself  half  moved 
from  its  frail  paper  dimensions,  half  spoke 
out  of  its  years  of  silence.  Dear  Lucy- — gone 
so  long,  yet  never  a  day  absent  from  him.  And 
he  thought,  looking  into  that  dear  and  tender 
face,  "No  couple  ever  knew  such  happiness." 
That  was  why  life  for  him  had  been  so  com- 
plete. He  had  tasted  all  of  its  joys,  drunk 
deep  of  its  pleasures,  known  success,  known 
failure.  Looking  back  he  believed  he  was 
proudest  of  the  failures  because  they  had  most 
tested  his  mettle. 

Today — (he  kept  wandering  from  the  issue 
at  hand) — he  would  have  breakfast.  Willis 
would  knock  on  his  door  exactly  at  eight 
o'clock  and  would  bring  up  the  tray  a  little 
later.  After  breakfast  he  would  go  down  to 
the  library,  read,  perhaps  write  a  few  letters, 
have  his  luncheon  and  a  ride  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  out  over  some  hills.  Later 
in  the  day,  dinner  with  Jock  in  the  great  for- 
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mal   dining  room,   each  dressed   formally  out  a  tiny  muff.    They  were  married !    Poor  Brad, 

of  deference  to  the  other.     There  was  an  old  he  had  loved  Lucy  too. 

bottle  put  away.  He  would  have  Willis  fetch  In  time  Brad  had  married,  but  had  never 
it  up,  dust  it,  knock  off  its  head.  Perhaps  forgiven.  Brad  had  carried  the  fight  into  busi- 
then,  under  the  expanding  influence  of  the  ness.  John  Cameron  had  become,  eventually, 
mellowed  old  wine  Jock  would  tell  him  what  president  of  a  great  corporation.  Brad  Withers 
had  been  worrying  him  lately.  If  only  Jock  as  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  attorney-general  of 
would  tell  him,  lift  the  one  cloud  that  darkened  the  state  had  fought  his  corporation,  tried  to 
his  passing.  The  boy  wasn't  himself — looked  oust  him  for  alleged  violations  of  the  anti- 
like  a  man  in  trouble.  He  adored  Jock  but  trust  law,  knowing  this  was  false  .  .  .  had 
was  rather  disappointed  in  him  in  one  way;  tried  to  fasten  dishonesty  against  his  name — 
he  had  thought  by  this  time  Jock  would  be  knowing  it  was  false.  What  a  battle,  what  an 
settled  with  a  family  of  his  own.     But  when  enemy! 

something  came  up  about  the  matter  as  re-  Since  they  had  become  the  town's  leading 
cently  as  last  evening,  he  had  said  with  great  citizens,  their  enmity  had  become  famous, 
finality,  "I  shall  never  marry,  Grandfather."  People  said  that  the  town  was  divided  into  two 
Yes,  tonight  he  would  try  to  get  Jock  to  tell  hemispheres,  those  who  sided  with  Brad 
him  what  the  trouble  was.  If  Jock  or  Willis  Withers  and  those  who  sided  with  John  Cam- 
knew  it  was  to  be  their  last  talk  together  they  eron.  When  Brad  bought  the  Evening  Star, 
would  surround  him  with  grief  and  sorrowful  John  Cameron  had  bought  the  Morning 
attentions,  and  spoil  everything.  He  chuckled.  News;  if  one  favored  an  issue,  the  other  auto- 
If  word  ever  got  around  to  his   friends  and  matically  opposed  it. 

enemies,  especially  enemies.     He  only  had  one  The  clock  struck  eight,  and  at  once  Willis 

— one  lasting  uncompromising  and  unrelenting  tapped   upon   the   door,   and   entered.      "Good 

enemy,    Bradford    Withers.      They    had    been  morning,  sir.     Fine  day,"  moving  to  close  the 

boys  together,  college  roommates,  loving  each  windows. 

other  as  only  stout  friends  can.    A  year  out  of  He  looked  at  Willis  out  of  brightly  gleam- 
Harvard,  he  had  gone  to  a  house  party  at  the  ing  eyes.     "Good  morning,  Willis.     Yes,  quite 
Withers  country  place  given  in  celebration  of  an  extraordinary  day." 
Brad's  engagement.  "Eggs  as  usual,  sir?' 

He  remembered  the  first  glimpse  he  had  of  "As  usual." 

this  girl  Brad  Withers  was  to  marry ;  he  had  "You    may   have   the   afternoon    off   today, 

looked  and  the  world  had  stood  still.     Was  he  Willis,  if  you  like.     I  know  there  is  a  race  this 

to  blame?     Then  their  eyes  had  met,  and  he  afternoon  that  you  would  hate  to  miss."     The 

knew  she  had   felt  the  same  shock.     He  re-  man  smiled  his  gratitude. 

membered  clearly  their  first  mad,  hushed  de-  The    morning    passed    quickly,    and    when 

clarations  under  the  blue  and  the  sharply-cut  Willis  asked  if  he  would  like  to  ride,  he  had 

stars.     She  hadn't  loved  Brad ;  that  match  had  felt  a  disinclination  to  stir.     "I  believe  I'll  stay 

been  made  by  her  parents.  right   here   in  the   library;   may  take   a   walk 

"Brad,  Lucy  and  I  love  each  other.    We  are  later ;  you  trot  along." 

going  to  marry  each  other."     The  earth  had  "Yes,  sir.     Thank  you,  sir." 

struck  asunder.     He  and   Lucy  climbing  out  He  dozed. 

of  windows  in  the  dead  of  night,  into  slippery  ***** 

frozen    snow,    dashing    away    behind    a    swift  He  was  awakened  by  a  rush  of  cold  air  and 

steed.    Rousing  a  sleepy  county  clerk,  a  sleepy  voices  in  the  quiet  room,  one  with  a  strange 

minister.     Lucy  in  her  little,   cute   fur  toque  and  lovely  inflection,   a  young  voice,  a  girl's 

and  high  fur  collar,  her  little  hands  thrust  into  voice.     It  had  a  most  remarkable  and  haunt- 
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ing  quality.  He  seemed  to  have  heard  a  whole 
rush  of  words,  but  he  knew  there  had  been 
only  two. 

"Oh— Jock." 

It  was  Jock's  heavier  footfall  upon  the  rug 
that  had  awakened  him. 

"Connie!" 

John  Cameron  did  not  move.  Willis  had  put 
a  cover  over  him  and  the  wind  rushing  in  had 
lifted  a  corner  of  this  over  his  face.  They 
could  not  see  him,  nor  he  them;  then  how  did 
he  know  that  the  girl  was  in  Jock's  arms, 
smothered  against  his  shoulder?  "I  telephoned 
the  office,  Jock,  and  they  said  you'd  gone  home. 
I  had  to  come.  .  ." 

"Darling.  .  .  .  but  it  was  rash  to  come  " 

"I  know,  but  I  had  to  see  you  again.  After 
you  left — after  he  had  ordered  you  out  of  our 
house.  .  .  ." 

"I  made  a  mess  of  things — tried  to  talk  sense 
to  him.  Might  as  well  have  tried  to  talk  to  a 
boa  constrictor.  I  suppose  he  took  it  out  on 
you,"  this — savagely. 

"He  was  angry.  I  have  never  seen  him  like 
that.  Jock,  he's  sending  me  abroad — -pack- 
ing me  off  tonight.  He  said — these  are  his 
very  words — 'I'll  turn  hell  upside  down  to  keep 
you  away  from  that  Cameron  man.'  And  he 
would." 

"So  .  .  .  he's  packing  you  off.  .  ." 

"Oh  Jock,  if  only  we  didn't  have  to  be  the 
sufferers  of  an  ancient  feud.  It  isn't  right ! 
If  they  want  to  hate  this  way  it's  their  own 
business,  but  why  should  our  lives  be  ruined 
by  the  senseless  quarrel  of  two  old  men?" 

"I'll  think  my  way  through  this — there  must 
be  some  way " 

"There  isn't.  You  don't  know  Grandfather. 
He  never  gives  in,  never  forgets.  He's  per- 
fectly marvelous  to  me — f  think  I'm  the  only 
person  he  ever  really  loved." 

"There  was  one  other,  long  ago,  Connie,  and 
my  grandfather  married  her.  That  was  how 
the  trouble  started ;  that's  why  your  grand- 
father has  fought  mine  for  half  a  century, 
tried  to  ruin  him,  to  fasten  dishonesty  upon 
him." 


"It  isn't  right  or  decent  to  hate  like  that.  It 
isn't  civilized — how  terrible  life  can  be." 

They  were  clinging  together  in  sharp  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  years  would  mean  without 
each  other. 

"There's  someone  over  there.  Your  grand- 
father." 

They  crossed  the  floor  silently.  Jock's  whis- 
per paused  just  beyond  the  foot  of  the  couch. 
"He's  asleep.  Fast  asleep.  Thank  God.  I 
couldn't  hurt  him."  Tenderness  in  his  voice. 
"Whatever  they  are,  Connie,  it's  too  late  to 
change  them  now.  This  thing  has  grown  into 
them,  like  the  rings  on  a  tree." 


He  was  alone  in  the  room,  with  its  fading 
fire,  and  its  shadows  on  the  wall,  and  its  un- 
moved silences.  Jock  and  the  girl  with  the 
voice  had  gone — Old  Brad  Withers'  grand- 
daughter. This  was  what  had  changed  Jock. 
The  boy  had  his  pride,  knowing  how  that  old 
renegade  had  fought  to  blacken  the  name  of 
Cameron,  Jock  wouldn't  tell  him  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  this  girl  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  worst  enemy.  He  had  never 
intended  Jock's  life  to  be  ruined  by  the  "sense- 
less quarrel  of  two  old  men."  Jock  was  young, 
hopeful,  trusting,  still  unlearned  in  the  hard 
ways  of  the  world ;  he  was  no  match  for  that 
dyed-in-the-wool  campaigner,  Brad  Withers. 
Brad  would  ruin  Jock ;  make  his  name  a  by- 
word in  the  land,  and  enjoy  doing  it. 

"I  won't  have  it.  No.  .  .  NO.  .  .  I'll  find 
some  way."  After  all  he  was  the  only  one 
who  had  ever  really  understood  Brad. 

It  began  to  stir  in  his  blood  a  little.  He  had 
wished  this  morning  early  for  one  last  adven- 
ture. .  .  "one  last  unique,  untasted,  remarkable 
human  experience."  Here  it  was.  Something 
he  had  never  done.  He  would  go  to  Brad  and 
prepare  for  the  worst. 

He  put  on  the  clothes  that  had  accompanied 
him  on  many  a  walk  through  bad  weather, 
but  now  he  was  out  in  the  sunshine.  How  the 
town  would  stare  if  it  knew  that  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere   was   walking   forth  to   meet   the 
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Western  Hemisphere!  It  was  not  far.  and 
soon  he  was  at  Brad's  house.  He  ascended 
four  stone  steps  and  touched  a  button.  The 
door  opened. 

"I  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Withers." 

He  was  slyly  amused  at  the  butler's  astonish- 
ment. The  man  had  gone  off  into  a  kind  of 
trance — not  believing  his  eyes.  Finally  he 
came  out  of  his  paralysis.  "Will  you  go  up 
to  Mr.  Withers'  sitting  room?  He  receives 
his  friends  there" — and  was  instantly  covered 
with  embarrassment  by  the  ill-advised  word. 

John  Cameron  looked  at  the  lofty  curving 
stairs  and  knew  they  were  not  for  one  moment 
to  be  risked.  "Let  him  come  down."  The 
butler  bowed  and  directed  him  toward  a  room 
at  hand. 

The  Withers  household  seemed  to  fall  back 
on  either  side ;  the  tension  and  curious  amaze- 
ment penetrated  through  the  house.  They 
knew  him!  He  could  hear  the  word  of  his 
arrival  running  quickly  into  every  corner  of 
that  establishment,  and  people  holding  their 
breath  behind  door-cracks  and  keyholes. 

He  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  morning-room 
with  great  glass  windows  that  admitted  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  gave  confidence  to  that  inner, 
uncontrollable  quivering.  His  pulse  had 
quickened  but  his  heart  beats  were  steady  and 
reliable.  He  did  not  sit  down;  he  was  better 
on  his  feet.  He  waited  by  the  windows  and 
the  colorful  gardens  smiled  at  him.  On  hear- 
ing a  step  he  turned. 

In  the  clear  sun-washed  air  of  the  room 
they  faced  each  other.  Not  since  that  day, 
fifty-five  years  ago,  had  they  thus  stood  eye 
to  eye  .  .  .  the  day  John  Cameron  had  said, 
"Lucy  and  I  love  each  other.  We  intend  to 
marry."    And  that  had  split  asunder  the  earth. 

Two  men  with  frosted  brows  and  parchment 
skin,  two  old  shells,  but  within  those  shells  the 
records  of  a  life-long  enmity,  looked  at  each 
other.  Of  that  young  and  proud  Brad  Withers 
from  whom  he  had  parted  half  a  century  ago, 
there  was  left  only  the  dark  fire  in  those  eyes. 
Brad  was  the  first  to  speak.    "I  suppose  you've 


come  here  to  plead  for  that  grandson."  The 
tone  was  an  insult. 

John  Cameron  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his 
head  with  a  force  that  shook  the  earth.  The 
room  rocked ;  Brad  Withers  rocked.  He  waited 
— -a  steadying  hand  upon  the  table,  and  pres- 
ently he  had  mastered  his  rage.  He  let  the 
remark  stand.  He  said  without  passion,  "The 
fight  was  ours,  mine  and  yours."  He  was 
conscious  that  he  had  used  the  past  tense.  "I 
fight  my  own  battles,  Withers.  I  don't  pass 
them  down  for  children  and  young  things  to 
fight  for  me.  Fifty-five  years  is  long  enough 
for  anything — even  our  enmity.  I  have  come 
to  end  it." 

Brad's  face  was  terrible;  the  muscles  jerked, 
the  lips  were  white;  as  if  all  through  the  years 
he  had  been  accumulating  emotion  toward  this 
hour  which  was  sure  to  come. 

"My  little  girl!  All  that  I  have!  A  world 
full  of  them,  and  it  must  be  a  Cameron — the 
despised  breed  of  women-stealers." 

Brad  leaned  closer.  What  terrible  things 
hate  does  to  the  face,  erasing  every  line,  every 
resemblance  to  itself. 

"My  answer  to  you  and  yours,  is — NO.  I 
guess  you  know  what  my  word  is." 

There  would  be  no  moving  him.  He  would 
go  to  any  length  to  separate  the  young  lovers 
— to  ruin  Jock.  And  with  John  Cameron  gone 
— off  the  scene  tomorrow. 

Brad's  eyes  were  riveted  upon  him.  He 
waited ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
charged  to  a  new  and  startled  expectancy.  A 
confession  was  to  be  made ;  an  old  issue  was 
about  to  be  cleared  up.  The  clock  on  the 
mantel  hushed  its  ticking  and  Time  stood 
frozen  between  them.  John  Cameron  looked 
out  across  the  velvet  lawns  to  where  piled  up 
sunlight  lay  in  drifts  at  the  base  of  the  poplars. 
"You  did  not  lose  her.  ...  I  came  and  swept 
her  off  her  feet  .  .  .  and  she  went  with  me  .  .  . 
but  later  she  knew  her  mistake;  it  was  you  she 
loved  to  the  end." 

For  the  time  the  pounding  of  his  old  worn 
heart  like  the  booming  of  a  cannon,  shut  out 
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everything.  Standing  very  erect,  one  hand  on 
the  table,  his  gaze  on  those  blown  and  tossed- 
about  leaves  of  the  stately  poplar,  again  by 
sheer  will  power  he  forced  that  thunder  down ; 
felt  his  head  clear,  knew  he  had  risen  above  it. 
Now  he  could  look  at  Brad.  Now  he  could 
risk  it. 

Brad's  face  had  changed.  It  was  hardly 
recognizable,  an  expression  of  peace.  Their 
positions  had  altered.  Brad  was  no  longer  the 
wronged  lover;  he  was  the  victorious  one. 
John  Cameron  was  the  loser.  At  last  he  spoke, 
"I  knew  how  it  would  be,  I  could  have  told 
her;  you  could  never  have  satisfied  Lucy." 
(Steady  .  .  .  steady.)  "And  she  was  too  proud 
to  come  to  me,  to  tell  me."  The  secret  knowl- 
edge had  revivified  Brad,  had  given  him  back 
an  old  and  scattered  endearment;  a  warmth 
touched  his  voice.  "Your  grandson  is  more  hers 
— more  Lucy's — than  yours.  He  bears  your 
name,  but  he  is  Lucy  in  spirit.  I  see  that  now. 
I  shall  be  proud  for  my  granddaughter  to 
marry- — Lucy's  grandson  !"  His  emotions  and 
fervor  mounted  up  and  up  as  he  thought  of 
Lucy. 

John  Cameron  anchored  to  his  table,  was 
no  longer  in  his  thoughts.  Brad  remembered 
him,  came  back  to  him,  spoke  with  some  gentle- 
ness as  one  speaks  to  the  very,  very,  old  seeing 
them  before  one's  eyes. 

"Would  you  like  my  hand  on  this,  Cam- 
eron?" 

John  Cameron  came  from  his  table  to  the 
center  of  the  floor  and  Brad  met  him  there. 
Two  hands  reached  out  over  a  little  space, 
over  the  span  of  a  lifetime — reached  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere .  .  .  clasped.  As  their  hands  touched,  a 
visible  spark  leaped  into  the  room  between  two 
blurred,  twisted,  strangely-moved  withered  old 
faces.  .  .  . 

A  taxi  loitering  near  the  curb  drew  up  at 
his  signal.  He  climbed  in.  The  man  said, 
"Home,  Mr.  Cameron?"  And  he  waved 
assent.  He  had  had  the  adventure  he  craved. 
He  had  saved  Jock's  and  Connie's  happiness.  .  . 


Almost  at  once  the  taxi  driver  was  bending 
over  him  again,  looking  frightened.  "You'll 
have  to  help  me  inside,  son.  I'm  all  right.  .  .  . 
Key  in  vest  pocket.  Don't  ring,  I'll  be  all 
right  in  a  little  while.  Up  the  steps;  into  the 
library ;  on  the  divan ;"  he  managed.  "In  the 
other  pocket — here.     Money.  .  .  .  ': 

"Shall  I  call  somebody  to  assist  you,  sir!" 

"No.  No.  Just  a  little  spree,  forbidden  for 
an  old  man  like  me.  Nothing  to  wake  the 
house  about." 

There  was  understanding  on  the  bent  dark 
face.  He  thought — will  it  be  the  last  one  I'll 
see  ?  ....  A  strange  and  unknown  taxi  driver 
to  say  farewell  to.  .  .  . 

But  it  was  not  the  last.  Willis  was  there, 
back  on  the  job. 

"Letter  for  you,  sir." 

(Poor  old  Willis,  guess  he  didn't  even  know 
his  master  had  been  off  the  place.) 

"Tear  it  open  for  me,  Willis.    Lay  it  there." 

He  could  just  make  out  the  words,  scrawled 
in  a  large  hand.  "John,  you  old  rascal !  I 
knew  you  were  lying — Brad." 

He  felt  the  hot  tears  sting  his  eyes,  and  roll 
slowly  down  his  cheeks.  That  handclasp — 
that  spark  that  had  leaped  between  them — not 
a  pledge  .  .  .  not  forgiveness  .  .  .  love.  A 
happiness  so  great  that  it  hurt,  swept  him, 
leaving  him  a  little  giddy.  .  .  .  The  room  was 
suddenly  bright  with  life.  Jock.  The  girl  with 
the  voice.  Lucy.  Lucy  who  knew  and  under- 
stood. This  mistake  we  all  make  is  thinking 
the  present  is  all  of  it,  and  the  future  and  the 
past  are  all  about  us. 


"Let  me  tell  him.  He's  still  here,  Jock, 
asleep." 

"I  don't  believe  he's  moved  since  we  left 
him." 

"Yes,  something  has  been  burned  on  the 
hearth." 

They  bent  quickly  over  that  peaceful,  jovial 
old  face — -more  peaceful  now  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

Ruth  Feather,  '34 
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AND  HYMEN  WINKED! 

If  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  one  need 
look  no  further  than  to  Eleanora  and  Charles 
for  confirmation  of  the  old  maxim,  "Like  at- 
tracts like."  Eleanora  was,  as  all  of  the  Caseys 
before  her  had  been,  a  veritable  Amazon,  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  wild,  full-blown  beauty  not 
uncommon  to  her  people.  With  her  resplen- 
dent reddish-gold  hair  piled  high  upon  her 
head,  her  massive  torso,  and  beautifully  pro- 
portioned limbs,  she  would  have  made  a  mag- 
nificent subject  for  the  statue  Bellona,  Goddess 
of  War. 

None  of  Charles  Tuppet's  Cockney  forebears 
had  been  noted  for  their  Herculean  dimensions. 
A  small,  sparrow-like  shirt  salesman,  lacking 
the  "line,"  the  innate  nattiness,  and  democratic 
bravado  of  his  business  competitors,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  present  a  very  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. He  always  looked  seedy.  It  was  not 
that  his  clothes  were  old  or  out-of-date,  for  he 
bought  the  very  latest  of  masculine  apparel, 
but  he  would  have  managed  somehow  to  look 
insignificant  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  ermine. 

They  had  met  one  day  in  the  early  part  of 
spring,  in  the  tiny  "park"  adjoining  the  Clay- 
ton Boiler  Works.  Eleanora  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  there  each  pleasant  noon  hour  to  eat 
her  paper-boxed  lunch;  Charles  had  merely 
dropped  in  to  take  a  rest  on  one  of  the  benches. 
Due  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  naivete  of  the 
East  Side  tenement  folk,  they  knew  all  about 
each  other  before  the  clock  on  the  factory  tower 
registered  ten  past  twelve.  And  anyway,  what 
was  there  to  know?  Her  life  with  its  common- 
place "tenement-to-laundry,  laundry-to-tene- 
ment" existence,  lacked  the  glamorous  inven- 
tiveness of  stark  poverty  or  the  exciting  breath- 
lessness  of  wealth.  His  life  was  as  drab  and 
devoid  of  sparkle  as  was  his  appearance. 

They  liked  one  another  from  the  start.  To 
Charles,  the  gigantic  Eleanora  seemed  a  glori- 
fied combination  of  Psyche,  Venus,  and  Min- 
erva— or  would  have,  had  he  ever  heard  of 
them.  He  worshipped  the  very  ground  on 
which  she  walked.     She  admired  him  tremen- 


dously, and  (as  if  conscious  of  his  lack  of 
style  yet  unwilling  to  recognize  it)  called  him 
affectionately  "Chick." 

Within  a  week,  their  purely  Platonic  under- 
standing had  deepened  into  love.  The  park 
loungers,  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  situation, 
tactfully  avoided  their  bench  during  the  noon 
hour,  for  spring  is  short,  and  a  long  lingering 
courtship  eventually  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth. 

April  passed  and  May  was  waning,  but  still 
they  met  on  the  park  bench,  for  a  six-by-eight 
hall  bedroom  would  hardly  do  to  entertain  one's 
lover  in,  and  the  laundry  did  not  pay  even  so 
wonderful  a  person  as  Eleanora  enough  to  have 
more  pretentious  lodgings.  Chick's  modest  sal- 
ary could  afford  no  more  than  one  movie  a 
week,  followed  now  and  then  by  a  chocolate 
soda  in  the  all-night  corner  drug  store. 

For  a  man  wanting  in  bravado,  none  of  these 
exciting  diversions,  presented  an  opportunity 
for  "popping  the  question."  He  had  the  ring — 
a  plain  gold  affair — tucked  safely  away  in  his 
vest  pocket,  but  there  it  remained.  He  loved  her 
— there  was  no  doubt  about  that — and  his  in- 
tentions were  strictly  honorable ;  he  just  could 
not  bring  himself  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  half -submerged  inferiority  com- 
plex, perhaps  it  was  that  secret  fear  of  being 
refused  that  leaves  so  many  bashful  swains 
tongue-tied,  perhaps — but  why  all  this  conjec- 
turing? The  fact  remains  that  he  had  not  asked 
her  to  share  his  humble  lot  in  life. 

June  came  and  went ;  July,  and  then  August. 
By  the  middle  of  September,  Chick  was  begin- 
ning to  worry.  The  weather  was  getting  cooler. 
Soon  there  could  be  no  more  park-bench  meet- 
ings.    Oh  why  couldn't  he  ask  her? 

An  unusually  mild  noon-hour  towards  the 
end  of  September  presented  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity. Charles  had  just  finished  reading  her 
the  "True  Story"  in  the  Daily  Herald.  The 
heroine  of  the  story  was  a  slight,  timid  thing, 
terribly  afraid  of  dogs,  and  after  Chick  had 
finished  reading,  Eleanora  clasped  her  large 
hands   together   and   murmured,    "I've  always 
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And  when  they 


sighed   and   looked 


been  a'scared  of  dogs,  too. 
fight,    I'm    frantic."      She 
down  at  the  ground. 

Charles  drew  in  his  breath.  Now  was  the 
time  to  ask  her.  "Nora,"  he  began,  "I  want  to 
— that  is — could  you — I  mean,  will  you — "  and 
here  the  whistle  blew.  I  wonder  if  the  engineer 
realized  what  he  was  doing  when  he  blew  that 
one  o'clock  whistle!  Eleanora  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  ran  across  the  park.  Even  a  nine- 
dollar  laundry  job  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Chick  disconsolately  picked  up  his  valise  and 
walked  away.  When  he  reached  the  gate,  he 
stopped  short.  There  in  the  gutter  was  one 
of  the  mangiest  curs  that  had  ever  foraged  in 
an  East-Side  garbage  can.  A  tow-headed 
urchin,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  amused  pas- 
sersby,  was  urging  him  on  to  battle  with  a 
vicious-looking  German-police  dog.  Twice  the 
mongrel  circled  around  the  huge  brute,  keenly 
on  guard,  but  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  attack.  The  moment  came.  With  a 
rush  he  leaped  at  the  other's  throat.  Then  both 
dogs  were  lost  in  a  whirling  melee. 

A  blue-coated  policeman,  aroused  by  the 
snarls  of  the  dogs  and  the  shouts  of  bystanders, 
emerged  from  one  of  the  nearby  stores.  At 
sight  of  him,  the  cur  and  the  urchin  forgot 
their  former  foe  and  fled. 

Suddenly  Chick  had  an  idea.  Forgetting  ev- 
erything else,  he  dashed  up  the  street  after  the 
pair.  Needless  to  say,  this  wholly  unexpected 
pursuit  added  even  greater  impetus  to  the 
speed  of  the  fugitives.  But  Chick  followed 
with  all  the  grim  relentlessness  that  he  could 
muster  and  with  great  speed.  When  he  finally 
caught  up  with  the  urchin,  he  held  him  firmly 
by  the  collar,  confirming  the  latter's  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  "dick." 

"Mister,  I  ain't  done  nothin',"  he  pleaded,  as 
Chick  stood  panting  from  the  unusual  exertion. 
After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  Chick  had 
convinced  him  that  his  status  was  entirely  un- 
official. A  few  words  more  and  he  walked 
happily  away,  first  slipping  something  that 
glittered  into  the  child's  palm. 


That  night  was  "movie"  night,  so  Chick  and 
Eleanora  went  as  usual  to  the  Uptown  Pic- 
ture Palace.  Issuing  from  the  theatre  into 
the  crisp  night  air,  Eleanora  shivered  and 
leaned  a  little  closer  to  Chick.  A  little  farther 
on,  she  took  his  arm.  If  either  noticed  a  slight 
tenseness  or  restraint  in  the  other,  no  sign  was 
made  of  it.  At  the  corner,  Eleanora  looked 
questioningly  at  Chick,  but  he  did  not  invite 
her  to  go  in  for  a  soda,  so  they  walked  on. 

The  street  was  darker  now  that  they  had 
passed  out  of  the  store  section,  and  each  tiny 
sound  was  amplified  in  the  quiet  night.  Sud- 
denly from  the  darkness  ahead,  came  two  dark 
objects,  hurling  themselves  against  one  another, 
spitting,  biting,  and  growling.  "Help!" 
screamed  Eleanora,  throwing  her  arms  around 
Chick's  neck.     "Don't  let  them  bite  me." 

Chick's  manly  chest  heaved  with  remorse. 
What  a  brute  he  had  been  to  submit  this  poor 
female  to  such  a  frightening  experience !  Well, 
she  would  no  longer  have  to  go  without  the 
protection  of  a  courageous  male. 

"Darling,"  he  began,  in  the  true  romantic 
manner,  "I  love  you.    Will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes,  Chick." 

A  long,  low  whistle  from  a  narrow  alley 
called  away  the  dogs. 

*  *         * 

The  next  day,  a  ragged  urchin  treated  him- 
self and  an  equally  ragged  urchin  to  a  double 
soda. 

"Where  d'ja  get  the  money?"  asked  the  lat- 
ter between  long,  noisy  sips. 

"Oh  a  little  guy  giv  me  four  bits  for  a  dog- 
fight." 

"Yeh,  but  the  dollar  bill,  where  d'ja  get 
that?"  persisted  the  other. 

"Well,  ya  see,  a  red-headed  dame  stops  me 
outside  the  laundry  and  gives  me  a  buck  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Course  I  didn't  tell  her  about 
the  gent.  Anyways,  I  guess  they  both  got 
their  money's  worth,"  looking  proudly  at  the 
dog  at  his  feet,  "that  was  one  swell  scrap!" 

Bernice  Goldberg,  '34 
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THE  SILVER  HELMET 

Two  small  white  humps  snuggled  together 
in  the  bed.  They  were  fitted  together  like  two 
spoons.  Then  one  stirred  a  little.  He  opened 
his  drowsy  eyes  slowly  and  then  winding  his 
arm  around  his  brother  more  tightly,  started 
to  sink  again  into  sweet  oblivion.  But  this 
was  not  to  be.  With  alarming  alacrity  he  sud- 
denly rose  to  a  sitting  position  with  a  snap 
worthy  of  a  jackknife  and  with  a  long-drawn 
"Ohhhhhhh !" 

He  then  proceeded  to  awaken  the  remaining 
white  hump  by  a  vigorous  method.  He  pounded 
the  peaceful  back  with  his  small  fist,  meanwhile 
yelling,  "It's  today.  Today  is  the  day !  C'mon. 
Get  dressed,  Ted." 

"Why  in  Hail  Columbia  do  you  have  to  hit 
me  so  hard?     I'll  get  up  when  I  get  ready!" 

The  white  hump  started  curling  up  again, 
but  once  more  he  received  a  smack  on  his 
shoulder  and  when  this  prevailed  little,  the 
clever  annoyer  resorted  to  wilier  tactics.  He 
grabbed  the  handful  of  sheets  and  with  one 
energetic  heave  he  uncovered  Ted  as  deftly  as 
one  peels  an  orange.  The  poor  victim  was 
routed.  He  hopped  to  the  floor  waving  a  de- 
termined-looking fist. 

"Now  you'll  get  it,  Bobbie!" 

But  Bobbie  was  too  clever.  The  door 
slammed  behind  his  small  white  pajamas  and 
a  brown  shoe  vainly  whacked  the  wood.  A 
saucy  little  voice  leaked  through  the  keyhole. 

"All  right  then.  If  you  don't  want  to  go  to 
the  race,  you  can  sleep,  funnyface." 

These  words  produced  a  magical  effect  upon 
the  one  tugging  at  the  door  on  the  inside.  He 
released  the  knob  instantly  and  grabbing  his 
clothes  from  a  nearby  chair,  he  called  "Let's 
race — beat  you  dressed  !" 

This  was  the  signal  that  the  skirmish  was 
over,  so  Bobbie  immediately  appeared  in  the 
doorway  to  recover  his  scattered  property. 
They  dressed  hurriedly  in  a  helterskelter  fash- 
ion, pulling  and  jerking  their  clothing  on.  This 
performance  didn't  last  long  as  few  clothes  are 
needed  on  a  March  day  in  Florida. 


"Where's  my  other  blue  sock?"  questioned 
Bobbie.  "I  bet  you  hid  it.  Hurry  up  and  find 
it,  now." 

"I  threw  it  somewhere  while  you  were  out. 
I'll  find  it  in  a  minute." 

"Maybe  it's  under  the  bed." 

"No,  I  threw  it  that  way  somewhere.  Oh, 
gosh,  there  it  is  on  top  of  the  curtain.  We'll 
haul  it  down." 

"Let  me  do  it.  I  want  to  zip  it  down  with 
a  big  pull."  He  did — and  incidentally  the  cur- 
tain "zipped  down"  with  the  sock. 

"Hurry  up.  We've  got  to  get  dressed  fast. 
I  wonder  what  Graham's  doing  now." 

"I  bet  he's  excited.  Say,  Ted,  do  you  think 
he  eats  Graham  crackers?" 

"Crackers?  Racers  don't  eat  those  things. 
Well,  c'mon." 

Dressed,  they  ran  out  to  the  dining-room 
with  many  babblings  concerning  the  race. 

"Morning,  Daddy.  When  do  we  start  for 
the  race  ?    Bobby  and  I  are  rarin'  to  go." 

"Eat  your  tangerines  and  cornflakes  and 
we'll  be  on  our  way.  Let's  see.  It's  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  beach.  It  will  take  about 
two  hours  with  all  the  traffic  jambs.  The  sooner 
started  the  better." 

The  two  small  boys  attacked  their  breakfast 
with  honest  enthusiasm  and  soon  were  carry- 
ing their  cereal  dishes  out  to  the  kitchen. 

"What  kind  of  sandwiches,  Mother?  Any 
jam?" 

"Did  you  make  any  boiled  eggs?  That's 
great.  C'mon,  Bob.  Carry  out  this  thermos 
bottle  and  use  both  hands." 


The  Merrick  family  were  packed  in  the 
small  Chevrolet.  Bobbie  and  Ted  sat  upright 
on  the  back  seat,  making  good  use  of  their 
necks  and  absorbing  it  all  like  two  little 
sponges.  Now  they  screwed  their  heads  around 
to  peer  out  of  the  back  window  at  the  unend- 
ing stream  of  cars  behind  them. 

"Looks  like  a  long  black  snake  wiggling 
along,"  observed  Bobbie. 
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"Yes  it  does.  Wonder  how  many  miles  of 
'em  are  in  front  of  us?" 

"Whiskers!     I  hope  we're  not  late!" 

"We  won't  be,  but  I  wish  we  would  cut  by 
the  whole  line.  But  the  trouble  is,  there's  no 
place  to  get  back  in  if  we  meet  anyone." 

"That's  right.  We  don't  want  any  accident 
now." 

"Gee!  Its  hot  in  here.  Say,  Mother,  can 
I  stand  on  the  running  board?  Oh,  why  not? 
Honest  I  won't  fall  off.  I'll  hang  on  awful 
tight.  It's  hotter'n  blazes  back  here.  All  right 
but  I'm  going  to  buy  two  lemonades  when  I  get 
there." 

"I  know.  Let's  play  that  game  when  we  get 
twenty-five  for  a  black  cat  and  fifty  for  a 
grindstone  and  the  rest." 

"O.  K.  Don't  forget  to  keep  score.  I  get 
ten  for  that  pump  on  my  side." 

This  family  was  only  one  among  the  vast 
number  that  had  left  that  day  for  Daytona 
Beach  where  Sir  Oliver  Graham  was  to  race  his 
long  red  car  the  "Sunbeam."  "Daring  English 
Sportsman  races  today,"  the  papers  headlined. 
This  was  the  Merrick's  first  winter  in  the 
South  and  they  were  taking  every  opportunity 
to  see  unusual  events. 

The  long  thin  line  continued  on  the  hot 
brick  road.  The  landscape  was  rather  monot- 
onous, consisting  chiefly  of  stretches  of  pine 
trees  festooned  with  hoary  beards  of  the  live 
oak  moss.  Nearly  every  tree  in  sight  was 
draped  with  this  graceful  parasite.  It  shrouded 
the  trees  in  a  gray  mist.  The  scenery  was, 
however,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  shady 
grove  of  cypress,  dabbling  their  roots  in  the 
puddles  around  them.  Their  many  vertical 
roots  stood  under  them  like  stilts.  The  damp 
ditches  at  such  places  were  carpeted  with  pink 
and  blue  water  hyacinths.  This  splash  of  color 
transformed  the  long  road  into  a  flowery  ave- 
nue. Florida  is  a  very  flat  state ;  no  slight  in- 
cline or  rises  vary  the  level.  Groups  of  sturdy 
little  palmettoes  stood  like  many  green  mops  on 
end  and  sometimes  far  back  from  the  highway 
a  flock  of  snowy  white  herons  perched  in  the 
gnarled  old  pine  trees. 


"Oh,  look  at  that  great  big  field  of  white 
flowers !"  burst  out  Ted.  "How  did  they  ever 
plant  so  many?" 

"That  is  a  big  bulb  field  where  many  people 
own  lots.  They  ship  the  narcissus  North  in 
the  spring,"  Mr.  Merrick  informed  his  chil- 
dren. "The  tulip  fields  are  farther  on.  It's 
a  gorgeous  sight  when  they  are  in  bloom." 

Bobbie  thrust  his  head  far  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  he  could  get  a  whiff  of  their 
delicious  fragrance.  He  was  justly  rewarded. 
The  two  boys  kept  this  pose  until  the  car  had 
passed  the  fluttering  white  sheet  of  flowers. 

At  last  they  settled  back  contentedly. 

"I  wonder  if  Graham  has  any  other  racers 
besides  the  Sunbeam." 

"I  bet  he  has  a  whole  garage  full,  all  colors. 
Suppose  there  are  many  beaches  over  in  Eng- 
land? Or  maybe  he  has  one  of  his  own  where 
he  practices." 

"Gee,  I  think  bein'  in  races  is  great !  Police- 
men and  firemen  are  poky  jobs  besides  Gra- 
ham.    Boy,  if  I  won't  be  a  racer  .  .  ." 

"I'd  give  a  million  dollars  to  have  a  ride 
with  him." 

"Same  here." 


The  crowd  lined  the  bluffs  of  the  beach,  the 
women  dressed  in  every  tint  and  shade  of  the 
palette,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  men's 
sombre  clothing.  The  fine  white  sand  seemed 
whiter  beside  the  sea's  Delia  Robbian  blue.  The 
sun  was  beating"  down  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
Some  thoughtful  individuals  had  provided 
themselves  with  parasols  and  cushions  and  were 
comfortably  established  in  the  front  row.  The 
Merricks  ate  their  boiled  eggs  and  sandwiches 
under  the  meagre  shade  of  a  lone  palmetto. 

The  race  course  consisted  of  nine  miles,  four 
in  which  to  gather  all  speed  possible,  one  mile 
in  which  to  attain  the  maximum,  and  four 
more  in  which  to  slow  down.  The  large  part 
of  the  spectators  had  chosen  the  one  mile  in 
which  the  racers'  speed  was  recorded,  as  the 
choice  location.  Long  wires  lay  across  the  beach 
at  several  points  within  this  mile.     They  were 
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the  wires  which  recorded  the  speed  of  the 
auto. 

Near  one  of  these,  Graham  stood  talking 
with  the  operators.  He  was  a  tall  figure 
dressed  in  a  white  outfit  much  like  an  aviator. 
His  head  was  encased  in  a  flashing  silver  hel- 
met. He  might  have  been  a  driver  in  a  chariot 
race  but  for  the  long  crimson  car  beside  him — 
the  "Sunbeam." 

It  was  slender  and  bullet-shaped,  constructed 
for  resistance  against  air  pressure  at  a  terrific 
speed.  The  driver's  seat  was  a  mere  aperture 
which  fitted  around  the  driver  snugly.  A  thick 
windshield  protected  him  from  the  fierce  rush 
of  wind  against  his  head.  This  racer  weighed 
four  tons  and  was  expected  to  attain  a  speed  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  an  hour — over 
four  miles  in  one  minute. 

Two  men  had  recently  driven  to  their  death 
on  this  beach  while  attempting  a  feat  of  speed. 
One  man  had  lost  control  of  his  auto  and  had 
been  completely  crushed  under  the  overturned 
monster.  The  other,  a  courageous  young 
American  had  driven  into  the  Atlantic. 

These  disasters  had  not  daunted  Sir  Oliver, 
the  daring  Britisher.  As  he  talked  with  un- 
concern to  a  group  of  men,  his  face  showed 
very  tan  beneath  his  flowing  helmet.  After 
several  minutes'  delay  he  drove  down  the  beach 
to  the  starting  point,  four  miles  back. 

The  crowd  had  scrutinized  him  through  their 
glasses  as  he  stood  talking  and  now  they 
regarded  the  retreating  red  speck  intently. 
Twenty  minutes  dragged  by.  The  restless  mob 
chattered  and  buzzed.  The  sun  seemed  relent- 
less as  it  poured  down  fiery  heat  upon  the  beach 
and  the  spectators'  heads. 

At  last  a  shout  of  excitement  passed  down 
the  throng.  "Here  he  comes !  Look  at  him 
go!" 

Bobbie  and  Ted  had  squirmed  their  way 
through  the  mobs  of  people  and  managed  to 
ibei  in  the  front  row.  They  saw  a  tiny  red  dot 
approaching  with  astonishing  velocity.  It  was 
before  them  and  past  as  quickly  as  they  could 
turn  their  eyes — a  little  red  bug  shooting  over 


the    white    sand    like    a   rocket    darting    hori- 
zontally. 

As  it  passed  over  the  black  wires  the  oper- 
ators marked  the  speed  recorded  on  their  in- 
struments and  gestured  excitedly.  Ejaculations 
rippled  through  the  crowd. 

"Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles  an 
hour.    Three  more  than  he  expected  !" 

"I  could  hardly  see  him,  he  went  so  fast !" 

"He's  done  what  the  others  had  tried  to  do." 

The  great  event  past,  everyone  hurried  for 
the  cars.  With  grating  gears  and  tooting 
horns,  they  left  the  scene  of  the  spectacle  to 
return  to  the  humdrum  routine  of  dailv  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrick  rounded  up  their  two 
small  sons  and  started  back  to  Seabreeze.  Bob- 
bie and  Ted  chattered  about  their  hero  all  the 
way. 

"I'm  going  to  cut  out  every  picture  of  Gra- 
ham I  can  get,  for  my  scrapbook,"  declared 
Ted.  "Gosh,  imagine  going  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three !" 

"Gee,  this  car  seems  awful  slow,  Dad.  I'll 
bet  Graham  goes  seventy  all  the  time." 

"I'm  going  to  write  to  see  if  he'll  send  me  his 
autograph  just  as  soon  as  we  get  home." 

"Look !  We're  almost  there.  I  wish  he'd 
race  every  day." 

sjc  sfc  3{; 

"Bobbie  will  you  please  go  and  see  if  the 
evening  paper  has  come  yet?" 

"Sure  Mom.  I  bet  there'll  be  a  write-up 
about  Graham." 

Half  a  minute  later  Mrs.  Merrick  heard  ex- 
clamations of  horror. 

"Mother,  Mother!"  Bobbie  shouted  fran- 
tically as  he  rushed  into  the  room.  "Look  at 
the  paper!     He's  killed!" 

"Who?    Who,  Bobbie?" 

"Graham,  the  racer.  Oh,  Mother,  how  can 
he  be  dead  ?" 

"Hush,  dear,  let  me  read  this.  It  says  he 
was  in  an  auto  accident  on  his  way  home  late 
this  afternoon.  He  was  killed  instantly  when 
his  car  overturned  and  pinned  him  down.  How 
frightful !" 
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"Was  he  going  fast,  Mother?"  demanded  the 
pale  little  boy.  "Was  he  beating  another  rec- 
ord?" 

"No,  he  was  going  only  about  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour." 

Margaret  Sturgis,  '34 


FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

"It  is  now  fashionable  to  wear  four  woolen 
undergarments  and  one  stiff  starched  petti- 
coat." We  haven't  gone  crazy,  but  are  merely 
quoting  from  an  editorial  in  the  Lasell 
Leaves  of  January  1878.  In  the  same  issue 
was  an  advertisement  of  a  "dress  reform" 
company  in  Boston  and  with  it  pictures  of 
what  the  company  was  trying  to  "reform"  us 
into  wearing.  The  first  picture  was  of  some- 
thing woolen  and  skin  tight,  fitting  high  up 
to  the  neck,  and  down  to  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
Garters  were  suspended  from  the  shoulders. 
Over  this  was  worn  another  woolen  garment, 
fitted  to  the  knees  and  with  short  sleeves.  Then 
the  belle  of  the  seventies  put  on  a  tight  corset 
and  a  starched  petticoat  that  buttoned  down  the 
front  and  must  have  measured  six  yards 
around  the  bottom.  We  would  hate  to 
think  what  people  wore  before  the  "Dress 
Reform  Company"  helped  them  out  of  their 
misery.  The  "thoroughly  comfortable  and 
stylish  reform  boot,"  which  was  also  adver- 
tised, came  nearly  to  the  knee  and  was  laced 
up  the  side.  In  an  editorial  of  the  same  issue 
of  the  Leaves  we  are  informed  that  only  one 
petticoat  should  be  worn  under  the  dress.  "The 
bands  of  the  petticoat  should  be  several  inches 
larger  than  the  person,  and  should  be  attached 
by  eight  buttons."  The  editorial  urged  all  the 
girls  to  wear  this  costume,  saying  that  it  was 
better  for  the  health  and  easier  to  walk  in. 

That  was  just  fifty-five  years  ago.  What 
would  the  Lasell  girls  of  1933,  who  sometimes 
commit  the  grievous  error  of  forgetting  their 
stockings,  feel  like  if  they  had  to  wear  "re- 
form boots?" 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Blue  Laws  published 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Leaves  of  1878  are 


very  humorous,  but  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  The  following  are  a  few  excerpts : 
"Reading:  No  young  lady  shall  devote  more 
than  one  hour  of  each  day  to  miscellaneous 
reading.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Shakespeare, 
Scott's  works,  and  other  immoral  books  are 
strictly  prohibited.  The  Missionary  Herald, 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  and  Washing- 
ton's "Farewell  Address"  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended for  light  reading. 

"Company:  No  young  lady  is  expected  to 
have  any  gentlemen  acquaintances  unless  they 
are  returned  missionaries  or  agents  of  benevo- 
lent societies.  Daguerreotypes  and  plaster 
busts  are  also  prohibited.  'Thou  shalt  not  wor- 
ship any  false  images.' 

"No  young  lady  shall  spend  more  than  three 
consecutive  minutes  at  the  mirror. 

"Sabbath  Rules:  No  young  lady  who  is  a 
member  of  this  school  shall  laugh  or  look  out 
of  the  window  on  the  Sabbath. 

"Exercise:  Every  member  of  this  school 
shall  walk  at  least  a  mile  a  day,  unless  a 
freshet,  earthquake,  or  some  other  calamity 
prevent.  The  bounds  to  the  north  are  marked 
by  a  stake;  also  those  to  the  south  and  west. 
If  any  lady  shall  go  beyond  said  bounds,  she 
shall  scrub  floors  and  wash  dishes  two  weeks 
as  a  penalty." 

Just  to  prove  that  1933  has  no  corner  on 
"hard  times"  from  an  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Leaves  of  1878  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  these  times  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment and  trouble,  times  which  seem  to  be 
tempered  to  an  extra  degree  of  hardness — 
when  the  'Lords  of  creation'  are  constantly 
advocating  economy  in  the  household  and  'cut 
down  your  expenses'  is  the  cry  which  comes 
wafted  on  every  breeze,  when  the  sky,  in 
sympathy,  seems  to  have  put  on  a  deeper  shade 
of  blue,  and  men  go  about  the  streets  with 
long  and  sober  faces,  anxiously  asking  if  some 
way  out  of  this  trouble  cannot  be  devised,  anc 
no  one  is  found  to  prescribe  an  antidote;  it 
seems  to  us,  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  change 
in   the   government,   and   allow   us   women   to 
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have  a  hand  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  We  women  say  that  there  is 
a  way  out  of  this  trouble.  Give  us  the  reins 
of  government,  and  those  dark  clouds  will 
give  way  and  peace  and  plenty  shall  reign.  We 
would  go  into  every  city,  town,  and  village  of 
the  land,  with  the  force  of  the  law,  and  would 
compel  those  engaged  in  the  baneful  traffic  of 
liquor  to  cease  their  practice,  so  that  in  one 
month,  not  a  place  in  the  land  should  be  left 
where  that  which  kills  soul  and  body  could 
be  bought." 

Now  that  women  have  the  right  to  vote, 
whom  are  they  blaming  for  the  depression? 
And  have  the  women  of  1933  perhaps  too 
blithely  given  up  the  prohibition  opinions  that 
were  becoming  a  power  for  good  in  1878? 

Elizabeth  Bush,  '34 
Alice  Floyd,  '34 


WORLD  OF  DREAMS 

With  creaking  groans  and  short  puff's  the 
train  slowly  prepared  to  leave  the  pretty  college 
town.  On  the  platform  a  little  figure  in  red 
and  white  frantically  waved  a  tiny  piece  of 
Irish  linen  at  a  gay,  chattering  group  of  girls 
who  waved  back,  kissed  their  finger-tips,  and 
shouted  words  to  her  which  were  lost  in  the 
noise  of  the  slowly  moving  train.  Smaller  and 
smaller  appeared  the  group  and  somewhat 
blurred  too,  before  Hope,  with  a  last  wave 
of  the  white  handkerchief,  realized  that  slow 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"Oh  dear,"  she  murmured,  furtively  glanc- 
ing around,  "I'm  always  such  a  baby." 

Picking  up  her  traveling  bag  and  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  she  staggered 
into  the  coach  and  found  an  empty  seat  for 
herself.  A  kind  old  gentleman  deposited  her 
bag  on  an  upper  rack,  and  after  thanking  him, 
she  made  herself  comfortable  for  the  five-hour 
journey  home. 

She  opened  the  little  magazine,  but  the  pages 
did  not  interest  her.  Her  thoughts  were  back 
at  school  and  the  last  hectic  week  of  her  gradu- 
ation.    It  seemed  unreal  to  her  that  she  had 


received  her  college  degree  that  very  morning. 
They  were  over,  those  beautiful  school  days, 
and  she  guessed  that  was  why  she  had  cried 
when  she  had  caught  the  last  fading  glimpse  of 
the  dearest  of  her  college  friends. 

As  she  glanced  down  at  her  hands,  her 
thoughts  returned  to  the  time  when  she  was 
fourteeen  and  had  been  forced  through  neces- 
sity to  leave  school  and  enter  a  cotton  factory. 
She  shivered  as  she  remembered  the  days  that 
she  had  spent  in  the  huge  red  brick  building 
which  had  been  like  a  prison  to  her.  The  smell 
of  oil  and  the  fine  particles  of  dust  and  cotton 
again  filled  her  nostrils  and  throat;  the  little 
puddles  of  tobacco  juice  that  the  men  delighted 
in  depositing  at  her  feet  nauseated  her  and  their 
crude  jokes  filled  her  with  disgust.  The  noise 
of  the  leather  belts  and  the  rapidly  revolving 
iron  wheels  made  her  head  ache,  and  her  heart 
had  always  throbbed  quickly  with  fear  as  she 
walked  through  the  small  space  between  the 
shafts  where  she  worked.  There  had  been  a 
rumor  that  the  apron-strings  of  one  of  the 
women  employees  had  become  caught  into  a  set 
of  these  belts,  pulling  her  towards  the  huge 
wheels  and  battering  her  poor  body  into  a 
mangled  mass.  Again  she  heard  the  roar  of 
the  machinery  and  of  the  wheels  spinning 
around,  but  with  a  start  she  realized  that  what 
she  now  heard  was  only  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  of  the  train  as  they  rushed  over  the 
shining  rails. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  her  hands  always 
reminded  her  of  the  days  spent  in  the  factory. 
That  unhappy  period  had  left  its  mark  on  her 
in  making  her  hands  coarse  and  by  enlarging 
them  so  that  they  were  conspicuously  out  of 
proportion  with  the  rest  of  her  rather  small 
body. 

She  laughed  quietly  now  to  herself  as  she 
thought  of  her  mother's  disapproval  when,  in 
her  effort  to  escape  factory  work,  she  had 
found  work  in  a  fraternity  house.  Her  mother 
had  some  reason  for  worry  though,  for  Hope 
was  one  of  three  females  who  were  working  in 
the  building  which  housed  forty  young  college 
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men,  and  the  other  two  women  were  over  fifty 
years  of  age. 

Hope  had  found  the  boys  rather  interesting, 
particularly  one,  Jerry  Doyle,  the  boy  with 
brown  eyes  and  a  nice  smile,  who  had  always 
thought  it  necessary  to  shake  the  furnace  grates 
each  time  that  she  was  sent  to  the  cellar  for 
vegetables.  She  vividly  remembered  the  day 
when  she  was  bending  over  the  vegetable  bin 
gathering  potatoes  for  baking  and  he  had  sud- 
denly stopped  shaking  the  grates  of  the  furnace 
and  had  made  her  stand  so  that  he  could  look 
into  her  eyes.  He  had  murmured,  "Gee,  Hope, 
you're  a  pretty  kid."  Stupidly  she  had  stood 
before  him,  her  breath  coming  in  gasps  as  she 
tried  to  speak.  Shaking  her  gently  by  the 
shoulders,  he  smilingly  whispered  again,  "I 
said  that  you're  adorable,  that  you're  sweet, 
you  simple  child,  don't  you  understand?" 

He  had  almost  made  her  believe  him  when 
they  were  both  startled  by  the  loud  voice  of  the 
cook  calling, 

"Say,  Hope,  aren't  you  ever  coming  up  with 
those  potatoes?" 

The  following  week  she  had  gone  about  her 
duties  in  a  dazed,  uncertain  manner,  thinking 
about  the  young  man  who  had  told  her  that 
she  was  beautiful.  She  didn't  care  to  smile  any 
longer  at  the  boys  in  the  next  house,  as  she 
washed  her  pots  and  pans  in  the  clean  white 
granite  sink,  under  the  kitchen  window.  She 
didn't  know  what  had  happened  to  her.  She 
had  a  vague  idea  of  what  love  was ;  maybe  that 
was  what  she  now  felt  for  the  nice  young  man 
with  the  merry,  twinkling  eyes  who  had  told 
her  that  she  was  adorable  and  sweet.  Her  life 
spread  before  her  in  a  sort  of  golden  dream. 

That  week-end  a  houseparty  was  held  at  the 
fraternity  house,  and  Hope  was  busy,  but  not 
too  busy  to  wonder  why  the  brown-eyed  boy 
had  not  been  shaking  the  furnace  grates  as 
usual.  She  soon  learned  the  reason  for  his 
negligence,  however.  As  she  washed  the 
luncheon  dishes,  she  gazed  out  of  the  window, 
and  her  heart  skipped  a  beat  as  she  saw  him 
walking    past,    carelessly    swinging    a    tennis 


racquet  and  looking — yes,  he  was — looking  at 
the  bewitching  little  creature  at  his  side  with 
the  identical  expression  in  his  eyes  he  had 
worn  on  the  day  he  had  whispered  to  Hope 
that  she  was  sweet.  Oh,  the  sadness,  the  dis- 
illusionment of  that  moment !  She  had  never 
wanted  to  see  him  again  and  she  was  glad 
when  she  received  an  opportunity  to  wait  on 
tables  in  one  of  the  local  hotels. 

Soon  her  dreams  had  changed  again.  She 
had  always  wanted  to  go  to  school  and  after 
working  in  the  hotel  for  a  few  months,  she  had 
discovered  that  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
return  to  school  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
her  work.  With  high  hopes,  she  had  enrolled 
as  a  sophomore  in  the  local  high  school ;  the 
classes  and  the  school  work  were  all  that  she 
had  expected,  but  the  one  thing  she  had 
dreamed  of  most  was  lacking.  Because  she 
was  older  than  the  others,  because  her  life  had 
been  so  in  contrast  to  theirs,  she  was  always 
outside  their  groups,  a  rather  lonely  figure  with 
a  wistful  expression  in  her  eyes  as  she  watched 
the  school  life  eddying  around  her  but  never 
taking  her  in. 

After  three  years  of  study  she  had  been 
graduated  and  with  what  money  she  had  saved, 
she  started  off  to  college  in  the  fall. 

Disappointment  had  taught  her  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much,  yet  she  felt  so  sophisticated 
and  worldly  when  the  train  had  reached  its  des- 
tination that  again  her  hopes  had  painted  her 
college  life  as  the  idyll  of  happiness  she  sought. 
Then  came  the  awful  loneliness  when  she  had 
finally  reached  the  school.  How  she  had  wanted 
to  go  back  home  where  her  friends  were;  it 
was  not  long,  however,  before  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  her  new  surroundings,  and  now 
for  the  first  time,  her  life  was  all  that  she  could 
wish.  Friendship  and  studies,  sports  and  life 
in  the  dormitory — it  had  been  perfect. 

Hope  glanced  at  her  watch.  One  more  hour 
and  she  would  be  home  with  her  future  stretch- 
ing out  before  her.  She  hoped  that  it  would  be 
kind.  She  wanted  to  live  and  love  and  oh,  to 
be  so  happy.     She  was  caught  in  a  great  wave 
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of  fear  as  she  suddenly  realized  she  was  leav- 
ing the  one  place  in  which  she  had  ever  been 
completely  content.  Would  her  future  bring 
her  such  contentment  again,  or  were  those  to 
be  the  only  years  to  compensate  for  her  early 
hardships?  In  the  years  ahead  she  wanted  to 
dash  madly  over  the  country  hills  on  her 
imaginary  horse,  but  it  would  no  longer  be 
imaginary,  it  would  be  a  huge  spirited  black 
fellow  called  Caesar.  She  wanted  to  walk 
along  quiet  lanes  and  watch  the  stars  and  the 
moon  come  out.  How  heavenly  it  would  be, 
but  she  must  have  someone  with  her  or  the 
beauty  of  the  night,  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
moon  would  lose  some  of  their  magic  charm. 
She  wanted  to  curl  up  in  a  comfortable  chair 
before  a  fireplace  and  lazily  watch  the  yellow- 
blue  flames  licking  the  soot-covered  surface 
of  the  fireplace,  to  listen  to  the  crackling  sound 
of  the  logs  as  they  burned,  and  to  watch  the 
weird  shadows  on  the  ceiling  and  the  walls. 

Sometimes  she  worried  about  her  passionate 
desire  to  be  happy ;  she  was  afraid  that  she 
might  be  disappointed,  and  a  shiver  passed 
through  her  now  as  she  saw  a  flock  of  black- 
birds flying  low  overhead. 

The  long,  shrill  shriek  of  the  train  whistle 
told  her  that  she  was  close  to  her  home  town, 
and  she  busily  powdered  her  saucy  nose,  pulled 
a  few  stray  curls  into  place,  put  on  her  gloves 
and  reached  up  for  her  bag.  A  quick  hard  tug 
pulled  it  from  its  resting  place,  and  picking  up 
her  neglected  Reader's  Digest,  she  struggled  to 
the  end  of  the  train,  wondering  about  the  black- 
birds and  if  they  really  were  carriers  of  ill- 
luck.  Anyhow  she  would  rather  not  have  seen 
them  just  at  this  time,  but  as  the  train  stopped 
before  the  station  she  forgot  her  fears  in  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  mother,  her  father,  and 
her  friends  who  had  gathered  there  to  welcome 
her  home.  And  after  all  it  was  with  them  and 
not  with  day-dreams  that  she  must  build  her 
happiness. 

Isabel  LaCosse,  '34 


ROSEMARY  FOR  REMEMBRANCE 

"John,  you  should  see  her.  She's  ravishing. 
Her  hair  is  like  spun  gold ;  her  eyes  are  blue — - 
no,  they're  not  blue,  they're  deeper — they're 
violet — that's  it.  And  she's  little  with  a  dimple 
and  nose  that  wrinkles  and  .  .  ." 

"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,  don't  get  so 
excited.  There  now,  calm  down  and  explain 
who  you're  talking  about  that  has  a  little 
dimple  and  a  wrinkled  nose,  and.  .  ." 

"Oh,  no  it's  not  a  little  dimple — you're 
kidding  but  wait  until  you  see  her." 

"Well,  let's  go  up  to  our  rooms  and  discuss 
this  beautiful  creature.  If  she's  such  a  find 
you  won't  want  everyone  in  the  lobby  to  hear, 
if  any  of  these  Italians  can  understand  Eng- 
lish." And  grasping  the  excited  young  man 
by  the  arm  he  led  him  upstairs. 

The  clerk  in  the  hotel  shook  his  head  and 
murmured  in  broken  English  something  about 
"these  fool  Americans,"  and  swung  the  register 
around  so  that  he  read,  "Mr.  John  Rogers, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Bruce  Crane,  New 
York  City." 

"Tell  me  first,  can  she  speak  English?  I'm 
so  tired  of  trying  to  talk  with  these  dumb 
foreigners,  I'd  give  most  anything  even  to  hear 
someone  say  'John'  in  the  good  old  Yankee 
way." 

"You  bet  she  can  and  with  only  a  slight 
accent,  too — and,  it  was  so  romantic,"  sighed 
Bruce. 

"What?  Say,  how  did  you  meet  this  girl 
anyway?" 

"That's  what  I'm  talking  about,  you  thick- 
head !  The  way  I  met  her  was  so  romantic. 
I  was  strolling  by  the  cliffs  in  back  of  the  hotel 
when  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  quoting  poetry 
in  English.     Naturally  I  hurried  forward." 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  naturally  when  you  heard  a 
woman's  voice."  But  John's  sarcasm  wilted 
under  a  look  of  disdain. 

" — And  there  she  was.  Neither  of  us  spoke. 
We  just  looked  at  each  other." 

'Well,    didn't   you   even   shake   hands   with 
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her  or  ask  her  name  or  anything?"  questioned 
John. 

"There  was  no  need  of  speech  then,"  ex- 
plained Bruce  in  a  superior  manner,  "Did  I 
shake  hands  with  her !  You've  no  gallant 
blood  in  you  at  all.  More  likely  I  should  have 
kissed  her  hand.     Pity  I  didn't  think  of  it." 

"Well,  what's  her  name?  Have  you  got  a 
date  with  her  tonight?  Has  she  a  friend  who 
might  like  a  Dartmouth  man  from  New 
York?" 

"John,  you're  my  best  friend  and  we've  been 
roommates  for  a  long  time,  but  at  the  most  im- 
portant time  in  my  life  you  refuse  to  be  ser- 
ious." 

"Gee,  I'm  sorry,  Bruce,  I  just  wanted  to 
fix  this  thing  up  right.  Go  ahead  and  tell  me 
the  rest  about  your  lady-fair.  You  were  at 
the  part  where  you  were  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes." 

"I  sat  down  beside  her,"  continued  Bruce  in 
a  grieved  tone,"  and  then  we  talked — about 
everything  from  the  rosemary  she  had  in  her 
hands,  to  kings  and  queens.  Her  name  is 
Sophia." 

"Sophia,  what?"  demanded  John. 

"Oh,  that's  immaterial,  what  does  a  name 
mean  when  a  soul  finds  a  kindred  one? — 
Sophia !" 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do — give  her 
a  ring  tonight?  Say,  mention  that  friend  for 
me  will  you  ?" 

"Telephone  her,  you  simp!  She's  going  to 
write  me  a  note  this  evening  telling  me  when 
and  where  we  can  meet." 

"Say,  Bruce,  maybe  she's  got  a  husband 
she's  afraid  of."  The  slam  of  the  bedroom 
door  answered  him. 

"Just  'cause  he's  in  a  foreign  country,  he 
doesn't  need  to  get  so  darned  sentimental.  I 
think  we'd  better  be  starting  back  for  the  U. 
S.  before  he  decides  to  join  Mussolini's  forces. 
Oh,  Lord,  who's  that  at  the  door?  I  can't 
struggle  through  any  more  contortions  trying 
to  tame  a  lunatic  in  love." 

Opening  the  door,  a  small  boy  thrust  out  a 
dainty  blue  envelope,  then  kept  his  hand  out 


knowingly.  Rewarded,  he  darted  off.  John 
turned  the  blue  object  over  and  over,  sniffed 
at  it  and  shook  his  head.  "It  would  be 
scented,"  he  muttered. 

"Hey,  Bruce,  here's  your  letter." 

The  door  was  flung  open  and  Bruce  strode 
out.  Nervously  he  opened  the  envelope.  A 
piece  of  newspaper  fell  out.  He  opened  it, 
stared  numbly,  reached  for  a  chair,  and  sank 
into  it,  holding  the  clipping  out  to  John. 

It  was  a  picture  from  a  Paris  paper  of  a 
young  girl  in  stately  array.  Underneath  the 
picture  was  written:  "The  Princess  Sophia, 
youngest  of  the  Italian  princesses,  who  arrives 
in  this  city  next  week  Thursday,  to  become  the 
bride  of  a  Swedish  prince."  On  the  top  was 
pinned  a  small  piece  of  rosemary ;  underneath 
which  was  printed :  "Rosemary  for  Remem- 
brance." 

John  broke  the  long  silence.  "Will  you 
always  love  her?"  he  timidly  asked. 

After  awhile,  Bruce  turned.  "Say,  do  you 
remember  that  girl's  name  who  was  on  our 
boat  coming  over?  She's  sailing  for  home  to- 
morrow. What  do  you  say  we  catch  that 
boat?" 

Phyllis  Atkinson,  '34 


TO  AN  ORIOLE 

Thou'rt  prince  of  the  air,  my  oriole ! 

Dive  up  with  the  winds  of  heaven  clean, 
Slide   down   on   a  beam   of   light; 

Oh,  bird  of  black  velvet  and  tangerine. 

Thou'rt  snug  in  thy  little  grey  castle, 

Hung  high  in  the  lofty  old  elm; 
And  thy  notes  descend  like  a  shower  of  stars 

From   the  throne  of  thine   own  sweet  realm. 

A  winged  scrap  of  Hallowe'en 

Mid  the  apple  blooms  of  May, 
No  lovelier  sight  has  e'er  been  seen 

By  mortal,   to   this  day. 

Lo !   Venus  blossoms  in  the  East 

And  thou,  my  oriole,  art  gently,  softly  lulled 
With   sweetest  stirring  of   the  boughs, 

In  thy  twig-woven  hammock  among  the  stars. 

Margaret  Sturgis,  '34 
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THREE  DAYS 

Gloria  gathered  her  wrap  about  her  and  sank 
down  lower  in  the  soft,  leather  seat  of  the  road- 
ster. It  was  restful  to  lean  her  head  back  and 
look  up  into  the  moonless  night.  Funny, 
thought  Gloria,  how  much  she  couldn't  help 
but  compare  the  night  to  a  married  life  with 
John.  It  would  be  beautiful  and  peaceful,  but 
there  would  always  be  something  lacking,  like 
the  moon  tonight.  John  looked  down  at  her 
tenderly.  She  was  so  tiny,  huddled  down  in 
the  seat  beside  him,  but  she  was  beautiful  with 
her  reddish  hair  and  sea-green  eyes.  "Are  you 
warm  enough,  dear?"  John  asked  anxiously. 

"Yes,  plenty.  You  are  such  an  old  dear  to 
be  always  worrying  about  me.  Now  tell  me, 
what  has  kept  you  so  quiet  all  evening?  Not 
thinking  again?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been 
thinking  about  our  marriage.  Just  how  much 
longer  do  I  have  to  wait  ?" 

"Why  you're  not  getting  worried,  are  you?" 
Gloria  asked  teasingly. 

"No,  I'm  not  worried,  but  you  know  I'm  not 
getting  younger,  by  any  means,  and  I  think  it 
is  about  time  I  settled  down.  Sometimes  I 
think  you  forget  I  am  eight  years  older  than 
you. 

"I  wish  I  could  forget  it !" 

"Why,  Gloria  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry,  John.  I  really  didn't  mean 
that,  but  you  must  admit  we  would  have  more 
things  in  common  if  we  were  nearer  of  an  age. 
Take  dancing,  for  instance.  You  know  how  I 
love  to  dance." 

"Yes,  but,  dancing  isn't  everything  in  life. 
You're  just  tired  tonight.  Let's  forget  about 
it  and  we'll  talk  it  over  .  .  .  by  the  way  when 
am  I  going  to  see  you  again?  Tomorrow 
night  ?" 

"Well,  er,  you  see  ...  I  promised  the  girls 
I  would  go  out  with  them  tomorrow.  But 
how  about  Sunday  night?" 

"That's  fine.  Now  be  sure  you  rest  over 
this  week-end.  You  really  have  been  looking 
tired  lately." 


"Stop  worrying  over  me,  silly.     Goodnight." 

The  next  evening  as  Gloria  stopped  to  kiss 
her  folks  goodnight,  her  father  said  jokingly, 
"Who  is  it  tonight?    John  again?" 

"No,  it  isn't.    It's  Tod." 

"Gloria,"  her  mother  spoke  sternly,  "you're 
not  going  out  in  that  old  rickety  Ford  of  his 
in  your  new  evening  gown  ?" 

"But  Mother,  it  really  isn't  so  bad.  The 
worse  thing  about  it  is  the  noise  it  makes." 

"Oh,  let  her  go,  Emily.  I  guess  she  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  herself  by  now." 

"Well,  all  right,  but  be  sure  and  come  in 
early.  One  thing,  when  you  go  out  with  John, 
I  always  know  that  you'll  be  in  at  a  decent 
hour." 

"Don't  worry,  Mumsey,  I  feel  respectable 
tonight."  Just  then  a  loud  blast,  supposedly 
a  horn,  was  heard,  and  several  lusty  voices 
hollered,  "Come  on,  Gloria.  Hurry  up !  We 
have  things  to  do  and  places  to  go." 

Gloria  snatched  up  her  wrap  hurriedly,  and 
ran  out  the  door  calling  good-bye  to  her  family 
over  her  shoulder.  Rather  different,  she 
thought,  from  the  dignified  exit  she  and  John 
had  made  the  previous  night. 

"Hello,  everybody.  Well,  I'm  all  set.  Let's 
go!" 

A  few  hours  later  found  Gloria  dancing  to  a 
slow  syncopated  music  furnished  by  a  Negro 
band  in  a  crowded  roadhouse.  "Having  a  good 
time,  kid  ?"  Tod  asked  as  he  tried  to  make  his 
way  among  the  dancers  with  not  too  many 
jolts. 

"Marvelous,  aren't  you?" 

"You  know  darned  well  I  always  have  a 
good  time  when  I'm  with  you.  That  is  why 
I  want  to  marry  you." 

"Yes,  Tod,  but  there's  more  to  marriage  than 
just  a  good  time." 

"Oh,  I  know  that,  but  why  worry  about  it? 
Say,  I'm  getting  tired  of  this  slow  music. 
Let's  ask  them  to  pep  it  up  a  little." 

That  night  as  Tod  was  saying  goodnight, 
he  added,   "I'll  come  over   Sunday  because   I 
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have   something  serious   I   want   to  talk   over 
with  you." 

"Oh,  no,  Tod,  not  Sunday  .  .  ." 

"Why  not,  have  you  a  date  or  something?" 

"No,  but  .  .  ." 

"Then  it's  all  settled.  I'll  see  you  Sunday 
night.     So  long,  kid." 

The  next  night  after  dinner  the  telephone 
rang.  It  was  Larry,  the  last  but  not  least  of 
the  famous  Gloria  trio.  He  wanted  her  to  go 
for  a  walk  with  him,  a  thing  Gloria  would 
never  condescend  to  do  with  any  one  but  Larry. 

Gloria  couldn't  help  thinking  as  she  strolled 
down  the  street  listening  to  Larry  building 
castles,  that  if  she  ever  married  him,  this  would 
be  as  far  as  they  would  ever  get  in  life.  Larry 
wanted  to  be  a  writer,  but  he  was  too  much  of 
a  dreamer  ever  to  succeed  at  anything,  even 
though  he  was  most  fascinating  to  listen  to. 

"Of  course  we  would  have  to  wait  until  I 
wrote  something  successful,  but  that  won't  be 
long.  You  wouldn't  mind  waiting  would  you, 
dear?" 

"Why  no,  Larry,  but  why  don't  you  begin 
now  instead  of  putting  it  off?"  This  brought 
them  back  to  the  same  old  argument  which 
lasted  until  they  had  reached  the  house. 

"May  I  come  over  Sunday,  Gloria,  and 
spend  the  evening  with  you?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Larry,  I  .  .  ." 

"Of  course,  if  you  have  another  engage- 
ment ..." 

"I  haven't,  but  .  .  ." 

"All  right,  then  I'll  see  you  Sunday  night. 
Good  night." 

"Good  night,  Larry,"  Gloria  said,  but  it  was 
rather  a  faint  one. 

Sunday  morning!  Gloria  had  prayed  the 
night  before  that  she  wouldn't  wake  up  this 
morning.  Then,  before  she  could  pretend  she 
was  asleep,  Mrs.  Granis  came  in  for  her  visual 
Sunday  morning  chat,  but  she  found  her  ordi- 
narily cheerful  daughter  in  a  rather  unrespon- 
sive mood. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?  Is  it  the  boys 
again?     Do  you  know  I  think  that  it's  about 


time  you  decided  which  one  you  really  like." 

"I  know  it,  Mother,  but  I  don't  know  which 
one  I  do  like  best.  You  see  I  like  each  one  of 
them  for  a  different  reason.  I  wish  I  could 
find  a  man  with  a  little  of  each  of  them  in  him, 
but  that's  impossible. 

"Yes,  no  man  is  perfect,  but  I  do  think  you 
should  at  least  tell  them  about  each  other." 

"Don't  worry,  Mother.  They  have  all  de- 
cided to  come  here  tonight  and  I  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it  because  they  all  have  the  same 
idea  about  talking  to  me  of  married  life  seri- 
ously. I  can  see  that  I'm  going  to  be  a  nervous 
wreck  before  they  leave.  Run  along  now, 
darling,  I  have  to  dress,  but  you  had  better 
wish  me  luck,  I'm  going  to  need  it !" 

John  was  the  first  to  arrive  that  night,  but 
they  had  no  sooner  sat  down  when  the  doorbell 
rang.  "I  didn't  know  you  were  expecting  any- 
one else,  Gloria." 

"Well,  I  wasn't,  but  er  .  .  .  excuse  me  a 
moment." 

It  was  Tod  with  his  usual  breezy  manner, 
but  it  changed  immediately  when  he  spied 
John's  hat.  He  was  just  about  to  make  a  re- 
mark when  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  porch 
again.  Tod  jumped.  "And  they're  still  com- 
ing.   Say,  what  is  this,  a  Sunday  night  social?" 

"Hello,  Larry.     Won't  you  come  in?" 

"Yes,  I  will,  but  I  didn't  know  anyone  else 
was  going  to  be  here." 

Gloria  finally  introduced  them  all  and  got 
them  seated  on  the  porch.  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  tense  silence,  while  they  studied 
each  other  critically,  and  then  Mrs.  Granis 
came  out  onto  the  porch,  and  at  her  obvious 
friendship  with  them  all,  they  were  even  more 
astounded.  But  soon  under  Mrs.  Granis'  tact- 
ful hand  the  conversation  began.  Poor  Gloria, 
first  she  would  receive  a  questioning  look  from 
John,  and  then  Tod  would  say  something  subtly 
sarcastic,  while  Larry  refused  to  do  anything 
but  sulk.  And  the  worst  part  of  it  was  that  none 
of  them  would  go  until  the  others  had  left. 
Finally  Mrs.  Granis  remarked  that  it  was  get- 
ting late,  so  they  all  decided  to  leave,  each  bid- 
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ding  Gloria  a  very  cool  good-night. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  street,  they  all 
began  to  talk  at  once,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  they  all  still  wanted  to  marry  her,  but 
each  for  an  entirely  different  reason,  proving 
to  them,  that  she  hadn't  been  just  handing  them 
a  "line."  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  would  give  her  three 
days  to  decide  which  one  she  would  marry,  and 
that  Tod  who  had  a  golf  date  with  her  the  next 
day  would  tell  her  about  it. 

Gloria  could  hardly  sleep  at  all  that  night, 
and  truthfully  she  wasn't  very  much  surprised 
at  the  outcome  of  it  all,  but  only  three  days — 
it  wasn't  fair  to  give  her  such  a  short  time  to 
decide  her  whole  future. 

"But  you  have  had  a  whole  year  to  decide  in 
and  have  done  nothing  about  it,"  Tod  argued, 
"so  we  just  had  to  do  something.  It's  three 
days  or  none  of  us,  Gloria.  I  am  sorry,  but 
we  all  have  some  pride  you  know." 

Gloria  paced  the  floor,  refused  to  eat.  and 
upset  the  whole  household  in  general.  The 
second  night  one  of  her  girl  friends  came  over 
to  take  her  to  an  informal  gathering,  in  order 
that  Gloria  could  forget  herself  for  awhile. 

"It  will  do  you  good,  honey,  to  forget  about 
it  for  awhile.  Besides  Corinne  is  bringing  a  new 
man,  a  former  college  friend  of  her  brother's, 
and  he  does  sound  interesting." 

"What  do  I  care  about  another  man  ?  Aren't 
I  having  enough  trouble  with  the  three  I  have  ? 
Oh,  why  couldn't  they  have  given  me  more 
time  ?  But  I  guess  I'll  go  with  you ;  maybe  it 
will  do  me  good." 

A  few  hours  later  as  Gloria  sat  dejectedly  in 
a  corner,  Marge,  her  girl  friend,  brought  over 
the  new  man  to  be  introduced. 

"Gloria,  this  is  Mr.  Richard  Arlington — this 
is  Gloria  Granis." 

"Why,  why — er — why  how  do  you  do?" 
something  inside  Gloria  clicked,  and  from  the 
attention  she  received  for  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning, something  inside  of  Mr.  Arlington  had 
evidently  clicked  also.  "He  really  isn't  as 
good-looking  as   John,"  thought   Gloria,   "and 


he  can't  dance  as  well  as  Tod.  As  for  his  per- 
sonality, it  can't  be  compared  to  Larry's,  but 
yet  there  is  something  .  .  .  and  I  thought  I  was 
in  love  .  .  ."  Gloria's  sleep  was  disturbed  that 
night  but  not  from  worry. 

The  next  day,  the  three  boys  came  trooping 
up  the  porch  steps,  only  to  be  greeted  by  a 
fourth  male.  "Have  you  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  hopeful  army?"  John  asked  rather  jok- 
ingly. 

At  that  moment  Gloria  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. "He  has  not  only  joined,  but  he  has  the 
permanent  position  as  commander-in-chief." 

The  three  boys  looked  at  each  other  with  dis- 
gust, and  slowly  turned  and  walked  down  the 
street.  "All  I  can  say  is,  I  feel  sorry  for  him," 
sighed  Tod. 

"Me,  too,"  was  the  comment  from  both  John 
and  Larry.  But  they  all  looked  a  little  sorry 
for  themselves. 

Barbara  Hinckley,  '34 


TAKING  TABLES 

Our  staid  alumnae  slyly  wink 

As  we  go  meekly  down  to  dine ; 

For  table-taking,  they  all  think, 

Is  now  a  calm  and  mournful  fete 

Of  caps  and  gowns  and  dismal  gait, 

And  not  a  fight  or  free-for-all, 

Which   ends   up    in   a   lawless   brawl 

When   seniors   go   to   dine. 

We  look  aghast 

Into  the  past, 

And  for  those  proper  days  we  pine 

When  gentle  seniors  went  to  dine !   !   !   ! 

Ruth  Stafford,  '33 
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EXAM  FEVER 
(with  apologies) 

I  must  go  in  to  exams  again,  to  the  dreaded  exam 

and  try, 
And  all  I  ask  is  an  easy  task  and  a  clear  mind  to 

be  guided  by. 
And   a   full   pen   and   a   paper   free,    tho'   my   weak 

hand  shakes — ■ 
And   a  good  mark   on  my   card   that   the   news  at 

home  must  break. 

I   must   go   in    to   exams   again,   for   the   bell   peals 

loud  at  my  side; 
Its    commanding    call    is    a    clear    call    that    may 

not  be  denied, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  worthy  mind  to  keep  my  pen 

a-fiying, 
And  in  memory  find  the  answers  right  and  a  heart? 

to  keep  on  trying. 

I  must  go  in  to  exams  again,   to  the  drudgery  of 

student  life, 
To  the  teacher's  way  where  students  pray  and  the 

silence  is  like  a  whetted  knife, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  good  mark  from  a  pitying  heart, 
And  a  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  before  a  new 

week's  start. 

Ruth  Wyand,  '33 


LOPPY 


You've  been  dear  to  me  these  many  years; 
I've  come  to  you  with  my  joys  and  fears. 
When   all's   seemed  black,   and  my   spirits   slack, 
One  look  at  your  face,   tho'  it  has  no  grace, 
And  I  felt  a  smile,  for  all  the  while 
Your  long  crooked  tongue  hangs  limp  and  red, 
Your  eyes  are  crossed  in  the  middle  of  your  head. 
Though  you're  not  much  use,  pray  have  no  fears, 
Little  rag  dog  with  the  lop-sided  ears! 

Jane  Dexter,   '33 


EVASION 

Just  why  you  still  evade  me  so, 
Is  one  thing  that  I'd  like  to  know. 
I've  done  my  best  to  have  us  meet, 
Each  time  my  plans  have  met  defeat. 

You  round  the  corner  every  day 
While  I  am  half  a  block  away. 
How  can  I  help  but  fume  and  fuss 
When  you're  my  transportation  bus? 

Kay  Forgey,  '28 
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SHOES  AND  MOODS 

Shoes  and  moods  !  But  what  in  the  world — 
wait,  they  are  so  closely  related  that  they  could 
be  combined  as  a  compound  word. 

Exhibit  one — our  high-heeled  intricately 
cut-out  sandals.  Isn't  your  mood  already  a 
bit  more  daring,  sophisticated,  resulting  in  foot 
consciousness?  First  one  foot  will  be  crossed 
over  the  other,  then  uncrossed,  and  placed 
carefully  down. 

Exhibit  two — the  day  you  pull  out  the  old 
black-and-white  sport  shoes !  You  plod  along 
the  halls,  defying  the  questioning  looks  of 
classmates  who  seem  to  be  undecided  as  to 
whether  it's  a  case  of  poverty  or  insanity. 
What  freedom !  Grand  old  stretched-out 
shoes,  a  song  of  praise  might  well  be  written 
to  you. 

Then  the  suede  shoes  that  braved  the 
tempest !  Squeaks  and  cracklings  announce 
your  presence.  Amused  classmates  stare 
openly  as  you  nonchalantly  try  to  supress  your 
rising  color  and  smile  sweetly  at  the  grinning 
group. 

Will  you  ever  forget  the  pair  of  shoes 
taken  against  the  salesman's  advice  ?  "But 
I'm  sure  they're  large  enough,"  you  pleaded, 
"and  they're  the  only  pair  I  like." 

But  the  day  you  wear  them !  A  slow,  almost 
limping  walk,  an  irritable  expression;  and 
then  the  unforgivable  things  you  said  to  your 
friend,  who  accidentally  kicked  your  foot. 

It's  all  in  a  lifetime  and  when  you  decide  on 
shoes  remember — your  mood  is  inside ! 

Bettina  Potter,  '34 
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OUR    DIFFERENT    SELVES  Dick    beams    or    someone    tells    him    that    his 

Every  human  being,  and  in  this  category  a  girl  "sure  is  peppy."  But  after  our  good-bye  to 
college  girl  is  included,  has  a  set  of  different  Dick,  we  go  into  the  house  sick  and  tired,  re- 
manners  for  different  places.  There  is  a  time  solving  that  in  the  future  our  escorts  will  like 
and  a  place  for  every  self  to  be  brought  out  or  our  real  selves.  We're  through  with  acting- 
put  away.  untii  tne  next  time- 

Around  school  we  all  relax  and  become  "our  Zelma  Brenner,  '34 

selves."    There  are  no  important  men  to  dress  

up  for,  so  we  put  on  our  most  comfortable  ON  BEING  ORIGINAL 

skirt  and  sweater  and  a  pair  of  walking  shoes  Something   ought   to   be   done   about   those 

that  look  as  though  they  had  had  a  hard  life  in  poor  individuals  whose  original  ideas  have  not 

the    World    War.      Then    we    laugh    without  met  with  public  approval.     In  fact  to  be  quite 

worrying  about  spoiling  our  faces,  for  make-up  honest,  I  am  one  of  this  sort  of  people,  so  my 

is  omitted ;  we  talk  in  slang,  if  slang  is  what  sympathy  is   extended  to   those  original   few. 

we  prefer;  and  we  eat  to  our  hearts'  content  My    friends   are   continually   referring   to   me 

without   being   considered    a    "big-eater"- — for  either  as  "just  not  knowing  any  better,"  or  by 

everyone  is  doing  it.     (Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  some     other     rather     more     uncomplimentary 

girl  who  liked  to  hear  a  comment  on  her  being  phrase. 

a  hearty  eater?)      Ah,   what  a  life!     It's  so  In  one  thing  at  least  I  am  cured.     I  have 

comfortable  to  be  natural.  resolved  never  to  attempt  another  original  letter 

Then  comes  the  time  when  we  are  going  on  in  my  life.     This  resolution  was  made  about 

a  date  with  Jack.     He  loves  sophisticated  girls  three    months   ago   when    I    had    composed    a 

and  so  tonight  we  must  be  sophisticated  and  letter  that  to  me  was  quite  elegant  and  original, 

just  a  tiny  bit  bored.    After  donning  the  black  I  began  this  epistle  with  a  "P.  S.,"  explaining 

velvet — because  it's  the  most  worldly-looking —  how  people  usually  thought  of  things  to  say 

we  turn  toward  the  mirror.     Oh  yes,  we  look  at  the  end  of   a  letter  instead  of   at  the  be- 

the  part ;  now  to  practice  that  half-bored  smile  ginning.     The    finished    product    looked    ex- 

a   few   times.     During   the  evening  we  greet  tremely    clever    to   me.      My    self-satisfaction 

people  in  a  very  blase  manner  and  we  are  a  bit  did  not  last  long  when  my  friend  to  whom  I 

bored  if  someone  in  the  party  does  not  turn  a  had  written  the  letter,  wrote  back  and  inquired 

handspring  or  break  out  in  a  rash.    After  very  if    I    had   been   studying   too  hard   or   if    my 

aloof    "good-byes,"    we   return   to   our   house,  health  was  bad. 

Yes,  we  made  a  big  hit  with  Jack  but  we  just  Another  cure  was  effected  last  summer  when 

about  annoyed  everyone  else  to  death  with  our  a  whole  group  of  us  were  coming  out  of  the 

assumed  manner.  movies  and  I  saw  a  particular  friend  whom  I 

But  next  time  we  go  out  with  Dick.  He  liked  quite  a  bit — well,  you  know,  enough  to 
likes  us  young,  gay,  full  of  pep ;  witty  remarks  want  to  impress.  He  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
and  quick  come-backs  must  be  the  chief  in-  "How  do  you  do?"  I  replied  in  a  surprisingly 
gredient  of  the  conversation  so  we  con  an  old  loud,  staccato  voice,  so  all  my  friends  could 
copy  of  College  Humor  and  try  to  remember  hear  my  original  greeting,  "I  do  as  I  darn 
to  say  "hot-cha"  and  "yawsah"  at  the  right  please;  how  do  you  do?"  Then  came  that 
time.  Then  we  fluff  out  our  hair  and  put  that  silence — you  know,  those  awkward  few  mo- 
restless  and  dancing  look  into  our  eyes.  We  ments  everyone  has  that  sort  of  "can  she  help 
gush  all  over  Dick  when  he  arrives  and  we  it"  look.  And  as  for  me,  .... 
talk  every  minute  to  keep  him  from  getting  In  my  life  orginality  and  embarrassing 
bored.  Dancing  and  parties  and  excitement  moments  have  all  too  frequently  been  closely 
are   our   middle   names.      We   are   thrilled   as  connected   to  one  another.      I  can   remember 
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one  most  embarrassing  moment  which  was  the 
result  of  my  original  aspirations.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  well  known  in  Boston's  society  fre- 
quently came  to  dine  with  my  father.  One 
thing  I  noticed  in  particular  was  that  every 
time  we  had  corn  on  the  cob,  he  would  cut  the 
kernels  off  and  eat  them  with  his  fork.  I 
thought  his  method  of  eating  corn  quite 
fashionable  and  smart,  never  quite  forgetting 
it.  Sometime  later  my  mother  had  some  guests 
on  whom  I  wanted  to  make  a  good  impression. 
At  dinner  corn  on  the  cob  was  served  so  I 
decided  I  would  be  cleverly  original  and  cut 
the  kernels  off.  The  results  were  devastating; 
all  I  got  were  just  those  peculiar  "what  in  the 
Dickens"  looks.  It  was  only  after  the  meal 
that  my  mother  informed  me  that  only  people 
with  false  teeth  cut  their  corn  from  the  cob ! 

One  afternoon  (before  I  had  realized  that 
my  original  ideas  were  not  appreciated  by  the 
smart  set),  I  read  in  Vogue  that  English  top- 
coats were  going  to  be  the  latest  thing  for 
sports  wear.  At  last  I  would  have  a  chance 
to  get  ahead  of  my  girl  friends  and  appear  in 
the  latest  thing.  I  dug  out  an  old  coat  which 
mother  had  brought  me  from  England  years 
ago  and  pressed  it  so  that  I,  at  least,  thought 
it  looked  very  smart.  About  a  week  later  I 
wore  it  over  to  the  club  where  a  group  of  us 
were  going  to  have  a  game  of  golf.  I  looked 
at  myself  in  the  mirror  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  long  swaggering  lines  of  my 
English  coat  were  really  quite  chic.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  club  and  not  one  of  the  girls  no- 
ticed my  coat  until  we  were  on  the  seventh 
hole  when  Betty  remarked  rather  casually, 
"Gee,  Mig,  Iwish  I'd  brought  my  raincoat,  too; 
it  looks  sort  of  showery."  Lo  and  behold,  my 
heart  sank  to  my  shoes  and  my  original  inspira- 
tion was  crushed  to  nothing. 

The  result  of  all  my  sad  misfortunes  with 
my  experiences  in  originality  have  made  me 
quite  an  ordinary  girl.  I  am  afraid  I  will 
never  have  the  courage  to  exhibit  my  sort  of 
orginality  for  the  admiration  of  my  friends. 
The  fellow  who  said,  "Experience  is  a  great 
teacher."  is  right — decidedly. 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34 
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THE  ATHLETIC  SHIELD 

Winning  a  place  on  the  shield  is  the  chief 
aim  of  both  the  Blue  and  the  White  teams, 
from  the  first  hockey  game  in  the  fall  to  the 
crew  races  in  the  spring. 

At  Lasell  the  shield  takes  the  place  of  the 
usual  cup  used  in  other  schools  as  a  symbol  of 
victory  for  a  winning  team.  It  was  designed 
for  us  four  years  ago  by  Miss  Peterson  of  our 
Art  department,  and  is  made  of  silver  mounted 
on  a  dark  wood  backplate.  It  is  cut  in  the 
shape  of  an  acorn  and  cup  symbolic  of  the 
strength  and  persistence  so  necessary  to  ath- 
letics. Across  the  top  of  the  shield  on  the 
part  representing  the  acorn's  cup  are  sketched 
the  Winged  Victory,  tennis  rackets,  hurdles, 
hockey  sticks  and  ripples  of  water.  These 
symbols  depict  the  chief  sports  practiced  at 
Lasell  and  the  Winged  Victory  stands  for 
victory. 

Diagonally  across  the  acorn  itself  are  two 
enamel  hands,  one  in  blue  and  one  in  white. 
Below  the  white  hand  appears  the  numerals 
1930  and  1931  for  in  those  years  the  White 
team  proved  itself  stronger  than  the  Blue  team 
and  was  victorious.  And  above  the  blue  hand 
is  written  1932  for  in  1932  the  Blues  won  the 
coveted  place. 

In  all  the  major  sports,  which  include  hockey, 
soccer,  basketball,  swimming,  track  and  crew, 
Blue  and  White  contests  are  held  and  the 
scores  totaled  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Points 
are  given  for  the  winning  of  the  final  games, 
for  having  the  largest  number   turn  out   for 
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practices,    for    the    largest    attendance    at    the 
game  and  for  receiving  the  most  "L's." 

Although  the  sports  season  is  not  officially 
over  this  year  until  May  16,  the  hockey,  soccer, 
basketball  and  swimming  contests  have  been 
completed.  A  new  system  of  points  is  being 
used  this  year  and  the  gym  department  is 
planning  to  wait  until  after  the  Field  Meet  to 
determine  the  winning  team.  But  the  victorious 
team  in  each  of  the  sports  named  above  is 
known.  The  Whites  were  all-around  winners 
of  the  hockey.  They  had  a  larger  number  of 
girls  out  for  afternoon  practices  than  the 
Blues ;  they  received  more  "L's" ;  they  had  the 
largest  attendance  at  the  final  game.  In 
soccer,  the  Whites  again  were  victorious  and 
they  were  also  winners  of  the  swimming  meets, 
in  attendance,  receiving  of  "L's"  and  in  win- 
ning of  individual  meets. 

Natalie  North,  '34 
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ANN  VICKERS 

"Ann  Vickers,"  the  first  book  by  Sinclair 
Lewis  since  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature,  is  not  only  his  first  story  about  a 
woman,  but  the  greatest  and  most  far-reach- 
ng  novel  he  has  ever  written.  Mr.  Lewis,  as  a 
born  story-teller,  gives  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  to  what  he  writes.  His  great  develop- 
ment as  a  novelist  and  as  a  vivid  portrayer  of 
character  is  of  no  small  importance. 

"Ann  Vickers,"  besides  being  a  most  in- 
teresting novel,  is  such  a  vivid  and  passionate 
tract  that  a  historian  of  the  future  need  only 
read  its  pages  to  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
what  people  in  the  United  States  did  and 
thought  during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.     The  novel  is  the  biographical  story 


of  the  career  of  a  woman  who  longed  for  a 
career,  success,  fame,  love,  a  home,  and  last 
but  not  least,  a  child.  "For  ten  years  after  her 
graduation  in  1912,  Ann  had  a  wild  medley  of 
jobs."  She  studies  nursing  in  New  York  City; 
she  works  industriously  and  patiently  as  a  suf- 
frage agitator  in  Ohio,  and  after  that  she  re- 
turns to  New  York  as  a  social-service  worker, 
rising  to  the  assistant-directorship  of  a  settle- 
ment house.  Then  Ann  spends  two  exciting 
years  as  head  of  another  settlement  house,  and 
one  year  as  educational  director  in  one  of  the 
"best"  New  England  prisons.  Ann,  at  thirty- 
two  decides  to  give  her  life  to  prison  reform, 
but  nevertheless  she  marries  a  frowsy  liberal 
whom  she  later  despises  with  all  her  heart,  and 
falls  passionately  in  love  with  a  red-headed 
dishonest,  Tammany  judge  and  bears  him  a 
son. 

The  story  is  a  masterpiece,  a  vivid  and 
realistic  portrait  of  a  woman  who  in  many 
respects,  represents  the  women  of  today  who 
really  want  to  live  and  to  be  leaders.  In  tell- 
ing the  life  of  "Ann  Vickers,"  Mr.  Lewis  gives 
his  readers  many  intelligent  and  interesting 
incidents  of  prisons,  settlement  houses,  and  so- 
cial service  organizations.  The  passage  deal- 
ing with  Ann's  adventures  at  Copperhead  Gap 
Penitentiary  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  book. 
The  villains  in  this  damp,  dirty,  corrupt  place 
are  the  wardens,  who  are  thoroughly  vile  and 
heartless.  In  comparison,  the  prisoners  are 
heroes,  whom  we  must  like  and  for  whom  we 
have  great  sympathy.  Even  the  coldest  of 
hearts  would  be  moved  deeply  by  the  excellent 
descriptions  of  the  pains  and  hardships  which 
the  prisoners  are  forced  to  endure.  This  pas- 
sage is  described  with  such  a  vivid  flow  of 
words  that  one  seems  to  live  right  with  Ann 
and  sympathize  with  her  struggles.  One  laughs 
with  her  and  weeps  with  her,  but  most  of  all 
one  feels  that  our  prisons  are  desperately  in 
need  of  reform. 

"Ann  Vickers"  is  not  only  a  biographical 
novel,  but  also  a  powerful  social  document.  It 
dwells  upon  the  prison  reform  and  makes  one 
doubt  our  present  system  to  such  an  extent 
that  for  a  moment  one  is  apt  to  say,  "There 
should  be  no  prisons." 

Eleanor  M .  Elms,  '34 
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THE  BLASCHKA  FLOWERS 

I  rack  my  brain  for  a  word  which  would 
suitably  describe  the  rare  exquisiteness  of  the 
Blaschka  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  Peabody 
museum  in  Cambridge.  Their  delicate  color- 
ing and  gracefully  molded  lines  present  a 
spectacle  that  nature  herself  could  barely  sur- 
pass. 

It  seems  that  a  Professor  Goodale  conceived 
the  idea  of  securing  the  services  of  the 
Blaschkas  of  Dresden,  Germany,  to  prepare 
some  glass  flowers  in  colors  for  the  museum. 
The  Blaschkas  declined  at  first,  but  were 
finally  induced  to  attempt  a  few  models  for 
Harvard  University.  This  collection  was  be- 
gun in  1886,  over  thirty  years  ago. 

Leopold  Blaschka  and  his  son,  Rudolph,  con- 
structed all  of  these  models  without  the  aid  of 
a  single  hand. 

In  1853  Leopold  came  to  the  United  States. 
During  the  calms  on  his  trip  he  made  a  study 
of  the  marine  invertebrata.  From  his  studies 
he  drew  pictures  and  from  these  he  constructed 
the  first  glass  models  of  collusteratas  for  the 
museum  at  Dresden.  Then  started  a  success- 
ful business  for  these  two  artists,  but  it  still 
was  confined  only  to  their  own  labor ;  they 
would  employ  no  person  to  aid  them. 

Rudolph  Blaschka  made  extensive  studies 
of  flowers  all  over  the  world.  Later  he  made 
an  exhaustive  analyses  of  specimens  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Plis  work  here  was  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  summons  from  home  at  the  death' 
of  bis  father.  After  this  he  stayed  at  home 
to  continue  his  work. 


The  fact  that  all  these  models  were  done 
chiefly  by  Rudolph — some  by  his  father  and 
no  one  else,  will  make  one  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  this  extensive  work.  There  are 
now  in  the  Harvard  collection  one  hundred 
and  sixty  families  of  flowers  illustrated  in  this 
glass.  Since  the  time  the  collection  was 
donated  to  Harvard,  these  two  men  have  died 
and  have  left  no  trace  of  their  formula. 

Surely  such  beauty  should  be  treasured 
throughout  the  ages ;  it  will  always  be  well 
worth  one's  while  to  see  these  exotic  speci- 
mens of  the  glass-worker's  art.  This  collection 
is  only  another  example  of  the  valuable  Art  in 
the  museums  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  to 
which  Lasell  students  have  access. 

Emily  Ingzversen,  '34 


We  are  very  proud  of  our  Junior  issue  and 
wish  to  congratulate  this  class  on  their  ex- 
cellent material. 

"The  Eighth  Day"  by  Ruth  Feather,  we 
feel  is  a  well-written  story.  The  characters 
of  the  two  old  men  are  dignified  and  pathetic, 
but  portray  no  soft  sentiment. 

We  also  feel  that  the  poem  and  story  by 
Margaret  Sturgis  are  very  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion. In  "The  Silver  Helmet,"  she  has  cleverly 
portrayed  the  hero  worship  of  two  young  boys 
for  a  racer,  Mr.  Grabam. 

Three  stories  in  the  lighter  vein  are  "And 
Hymen  Winked,"  by  Bernice  Goldberg; 
"Rosemary  for  Remembrance,"  by  Phyllis 
Atkinson,  and  "Three  Days,"  by  Barbara 
Hinckley.  All  are  well  planned  and  have 
clever  surprise  endings ;  the  dialogue,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  three  suitors  in  "Three  Days," 
is  very  well  handled. 


EDITORIALS 


KATE  RANSOM  BRAGDON 

St.  Paul  has  enjoined  us  to  work  according 
to  our  gifts  and  the  longer  one  lives  the  more 
one  feels  the  value  of  the  injunction.  To  all 
of  us  is  not  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
great  names  for  ourselves,  but  to  each  of  us 
is  given  a  task  to  accomplish  and  it  is  for  every 
human  soul  not  only  to  discover  what  that  task 
is,  but  also  to  find  the  joyous  way  of  achieve- 
ment. Such  a  person  was  Kate  Ransom  Brag- 
don,  wife  of  Lasell's  honored  president  for 
thirty- four  years,  who  survived  Dr.  Bragdon 
by  only  a  few  months,  having  passed  on  just 
before   Easter. 

When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  came  from 
Cincinnati  to  take  charge  of  "Lasell  Female 
Seminary"  the  whole  school  was  housed  in 
what  is  now  about  one- fourth  of  Bragdon 
Hall.  It  was  heavily  in  debt  and  the  country 
was  just  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  a  depres- 
sion. We  who  have  been  living  through  this 
last  one  can  perhaps  appreciate  what  it  meant 
to  this  young  newly-married  couple.  The 
task  was  almost  a  super-human  one.  And  yet, 
in  five  years  the  debt  was  raised,  and  the  young 
couple  stood  ready  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  its  future.  While  much  credit  was  due  to 
Dr.  Bragdon's  educational  genius  and  the  co- 
operation of  his  staff,  yet  he  himself  never  once 
failed  to  say  that  without  Mrs.  Bragdon's  quiet 
strength  and  hard  work  it  could  never  have 
been  accomplished.  She  not  only  shared  the 
burden  of  care  and  anxiety  with  her  husband, 
but  in  those  early  struggling  days  she  assumed 
full  charge  of  the  housekeeping,  and  when 
Domestic  Science  was  introduced  went  into 
the  classroom  and  taught  a  full  programme. 
For  those  who  worked  with  "C.  C.  B."  it  was 
difficult   to   understand   that    there   was    some 


other  whose  word  was  law,  but  for  those  who 
knew  the  reserved  but  strong  helpmeet  it  was 
but  natural.  Mr.  Kirby,  our  faithful  engineer, 
who  can  claim  longer  Lasell  service  than  Dr. 
Winslow,  related  a  homely  incident  the  other 
day.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Bragdon  liked  plenty 
of  heat  but  her  husband  did  not.  Mr.  Kirby 
was  in  somewhat  of  a  predicament  for  Mrs. 
Bragdon  gave  one  set  of  orders  and  "C.  C.  B." 
another.  He  finally  asked  Dr.  Bragdon  one 
day  if  the  temperature  were  satisfactory  to 
which  he  received  the  characteristic  reply, 
"How  should  I  know?  Mrs.  Bragdon  and 
you  are  running  that  furnace." 

And  so,  according  to  her  gift,  she  laboured 
beside  her  husband  and  had  just  as  much  a 
part  in  the  building  up  of  the  school  as  he, 
although  his  was  the  brilliant  and  hers  the 
steady  light,  sharing  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  giving  the  necessary  cheer  and  en- 
couragement. It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  genius 
to  have  those  around  him  who  believe  in  him. 
Without  this  faith  and  loyalty  he  can  do  but 
little.  It  was  very  fitting  that  on  Easter  Day 
in  the  brilliant  California  sunshine  and  a  Lasell 
blue  sky,  that  the  mortal  remains  of  these  two 
great  souls,  each  having  lived  according  to  his 
gift,  should  have  been  covered  with  flowers 
sent  from  the  school.  As  in  life  they  lived  in 
close  companionship,  so  in  death  they  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Pasadena. 

"You  go  a  long  and  lovely  journey, 
For  all  the  stars,  like  burning  dew, 
Are  luminous  and  luring  footprints 
Of  souls  adventurous   as  you. 

"Oh,  if  you  lived  on  earth  elated, 
How  is  it  now  that  you  can  run 
Free   of    the   weight   of   flesh,   and   faring 
Far  past  the  birthplace  of  the  sun?" 
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COURTESY 

The  other  day  one  of  the  so-called  "modern" 
girls  was  overheard  saying,  "Courtesy?  Why 
it's  old-fashioned  to  be  courteous."  At  the 
moment  everyone  laughed,  thinking  it  quite  a 
smart  statement.  However,  are  there  not 
many  people  who  think  the  same?  They  seem 
to  show  it  in  their  actions  at  any  rate,  for  there 
seem  to  be  so  many  people  who  go  through 
life  with  the  idea  that  it  is  smart  to  lack 
civility  and  respect  for  others.  It  doesn't  seem 
possible  that  educated  people  could  come  to  so 
selfish  a  conclusion,  yet  there  are  enough  to 
make  their  influence  felt  on  the  social  life  of 
America  as  a  whole. 

Our  interest,  therefore,  lies  in  an  examination 
of  the  matter  and  the  reasons  for  such  a  situa- 
tion. It  is  always  laid  at  the  door  of  our 
being  so  youthful  a  country.  Is  it  necessary 
then  that  courtesy  should  come  only  with  age 
and  maturity?     Is  America  never  to  grow  up? 

A  young  American  teacher  who  had  ex- 
changed positions  with  an  English  teacher,  in 
telling  some  of  heir  experiences,  constantly 
emphasized  the  courtesy  of  her  English  pupils. 
She  had  taught  in  a  country  school  during  her 
year's  exchange,  the  children  belonging  to  poor 
people  of  the  working  classes,  but  they  had 
been  reared  to  respect  their  elders.  How  dif- 
ferent were  the,  "Yes,  Miss  — ,"  of  the  English 
children  compared  to  the  "Yeah"  of  the  Ameri- 
can children. 

From  infancy  children  in  England  are  taught 
to  conduct  themselves  in  a  mannerly  way,  and 
this  undoubtedly  has  a  very  beneficial  result 
later  on.  In  fact,  manners  temper  an  angry 
mood  and  perhaps  that  is  why  the  English  have 
a  respect  for  law  and  order  as  adults.  Like- 
wise children  in  the  Orient  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  must  learn  to  be  "Comme  it 
faut."  If  then,  individual  children  can  learn  to 
be  mannerly,  does  it  not  make  the  youthfulness 
of  the  American  nation  sink  into  the  back- 
ground as  an  adequate  reason  for  our  notorious 
lack  of  courtesy?  Perhaps,  it  is  that  in  the 
hurry  of  our  life,  insufficient  attention  is  given 


to  this  item,  in  the  bringing  up  of  children, 
and  therefore,  the  reputation  of  America  suf- 
fers. 

It  takes  such  a  little  effort  to  be  courteous. 
After  all,  it  is  the  small  kindly  acts  or  words 
which  count  and  by  which  we  are  judged.  We 
all  have  friends  who  are  sparkling  with  per- 
sonality. We  have  brought  them  to  our  homes, 
having  highly  praised  them  to  our  families  in 
advance.  After  our  interesting  friends  have 
left,  we  turn  to  our  families,  expecting  an  en- 
thusiasm similar  to  ours.  We  don't  find  it. 
Personality  is  hidden  under  lack  of  courteous 
behavior. 

Other  friends  have  come  to  our  homes.  To 
us,  they  have  been  dull,  boring,  and  uninterest- 
ing. They  have  left,  and  to  our  immense  sur- 
prise the  family  has  waxed  most  enthusiastic. 
Their  lack  of  brilliance  was  made  up  in  their 
thoughtful  manners. 

Affectation  is  much  worse  than  no  manners 
at  all.  Sudden  displays  of  courtesy  seem  like 
grandstand  play.  Discourtesy  is,  after  all,  just 
a  bad  habit ;  we  must  overcome  it  by  practicing 
courtesy  which  becomes  second  nature  only  by 
thinking  of  others  first  rather  than  ourselves. 
Affectation  leads  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  half- 
and-half  stage  in  which,  for  instance,  one  may 
remember  to  speak  to  a  person  at  the  beginning 
of  an  evening,  but  ignore  her  during  its  re- 
mainder. 

We  look  askance  at  the  formal  conventions 
of  the  Oriental  and  other  races,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  realize  that  these  forms  have 
the  power  of  lubrication.  To  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  minds  these  have  the  appearance  of 
affectation  and  we  are  proud  of  our  "Sincerity" 
and  "Honesty,"  rugged  though  our  manners 
may  be.  However,  more  and  more  we  are 
realizing  that  even  if  we  cannot  acquire  the 
grace  of  the  Latin,  we  may  at  least  learn  the 
value  of  consideration  for  others  which  is  the 
base  of  good  manners.  Added  to  this  a  little 
social  conventionalism  will  do  no  harm,  but 
rather  help  to  make  the  social  wheels  run  a 
little  more  smoothly. 
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Monday,  Feb.  27:  Tonight  was  the  night  of 
the  Senior-Junior  sleigh  ride  at  which  the  girls 
did  more  hiking  than  riding!  They  enjoyed 
sandwiches  and  cocoa  at  the  Wright  Tavern 
in  Concord. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  28:  A  group  of  Lasell  girls 
attended  the  B.  U.  Glee  Club  concert  at  the 
Methodist  Church.  Another  group  went  into 
Boston  to  attend  the  dance  program  given  by 
Mary  Wigman. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  1:  The  Juniors  defeated 
the  Seniors  in  the  swimming  meet  this  after- 
noon with  a  score  of  27-26,  a  very  close  and 
exciting  meet ! 

Thursday,  Mar.  2:  There  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Good  Posture  Club  tonight  at  which 
Kathleen  Atkin  and  Lucile  Norton  were  elected 
to  the  club. 

Saturday,  Mar.  4:  The  Big  Day  for  the 
Juniors!  They  held  their  Annual  Prom  at 
the  Woodland  Country  Club  and  had  a  grand 
time.  There  were  about  sixty  couples  and  the 
music  was  furnished  by  Jimmie  Gahan's 
orchestra. 

Sunday,  Mar.  5:  We  enjoyed  a  Musical 
Vespers  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold 
Schwab,  who  introduced  Mrs.  Walter  Frye, 
contralto,  and  Mr.  Louis  Michaud,  bass. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  8:  The  Art  Club  spon- 
sored an  international  doll  exhibit  held  in  the 


library.  Junior-Mixed  swimming  meet  was 
held  today. 

Thursday,  Mar.  9:  The  Lasell  Athletic  As- 
sociation elected  the  following  officers :  Ade- 
laide Case,  president;  Charlotte  Ockert,  vice- 
president,  and  Dell  Master  John,  secretary.  On 
the  same  day,  Dr.  Winslow  had  chapel  and 
described  his  western  trip.  This  evening,  an- 
other Senior  Conversation  Class  was  held  with 
Music  for  its  topic. 

Sunday,  Mar.  12:  Dr.  Frank  Palmer  Speare, 
president  of  Northeastern  University  enter- 
tained us  at  Vespers.  After  Vespers,  Miss 
Blackstock  had  coffee  for  the  officers  of  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Classes. 

Monday,  Mar.  13:  Tonight  the  Spanish  IV 
class  gave  a  short  Spanish  play  for  the  other 
members  of  the  Spanish  classes. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  15:  The  Whites  defeated 
the  Blues  in  the  final  swimming  meet  with  a 
final  score  of  48-14.  A  students'  rehearsal  was 
held  this  evening  in  Carter  Hall. 

Thursday,  Mar.  16:  Members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  heard  two  young  men  from  B. 
U.  Mr.  Coble  gave  a  talk  about  his  experi- 
ences in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  where  he 
had  preached  and  Mr.  Baldwin  offered  several 
solos. 

Tuesday,  Mar.  21:  The  Blues  defeated  the 
Whites    in    the    final    basketball   game   of    the 
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season  with  the  score  of  28-19.  That  evening 
the  Annual  Basketball  Supper  was  held  at  the 
gym.  Carol  Morehouse  was  chosen  head  of 
basketball  for  the  coining  year. 

Thursday,  Mar.  23:  Tonight  the  Seniors 
gave  their  play,  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen." 
Hope  Decatur  had  the  lead  and  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  her  cast-mates. 

Friday,  Mar.  24:  The  day  when  Lasell  was 
deserted.     Spring  vacation ! 

Tuesday,  Apr.  4:  Sleepy-eyed  girls  returned 
to  attend  classes  for  the  last  term  of  the  year. 
The  Home  Economics  Club  held  its  first  meet- 
ing and  elected  Millicent  Thomson  as  chair- 
man. 

Wednesday,  Apr.  5:  All  basketball  players 
of  the  season  went  into  Boston  to  play  the 
Antiques.  The  game  was  quite  an  honor  for 
our  girls  for  the  Antiques  are  composed  of 
physical  education  instructors  and  girls  in- 
terested in  basketball,  hockey,  and  lacrosse. 

Thursday,  Apr.  6:  We  had  a  treat  at  chapel 
today  when  some  members  of  the  Caney  Creek 
Community  Center  School  in  Knott  County 
visited  us. 

Sunday,  Apr.  9:  Dr.  Brewer  Eddy  spoke  at 
Vespers. 

Monday,  Apr.  10:  Another  big  day  for  the 
Seniors !  With  the  traditional  ceremony, 
seniors  took  Senior  Tables.  Another  year  is 
too  swiftly  coming  to  a  close. 

Thursday,  Apr.  13:  Dr.  Winslow  announced 
the  new  honor  students.  This  honor  roll  is 
the  largest  ever  had  at  Lasell.  Isabelle  La 
Cosse  had  the  highest  record. 

Tuesday,  Apr.  18:  The  Home  Management 
class  gave  a  formal  tea  at  Blaisdell  this  after- 
noon. 

Sunday,  Apr.  23:  Tonight  we  were  enter- 
tained by  two  boys  from  Harvard,  who  went 
to  Labrador  with  Sir  Grenfell,  Robert  Hurl- 
burt  and  Robert  Blake. 

Monday,  Apr.  24:  The  Orphean  Club 
presented  a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  S.  Dunham,  at  the  Auburndale  Club. 
Mr.  George  Boynton,  one  of  the  best-known 
tenors  of  Boston,  was  the  guest  soloist. 


Several  enthusiastic  groups  of  Lasell  folk 
are  anticipating  spending  the  coming  summer 
abroad.  Rosalind  Winslow,  '20-'21,  as  a  sort 
of  advance  pilot  is  leading  this  flying  squad- 
ron for  she  sailed  early  in  the  year.  Follow- 
ing her  Mediterranean  Cruise  she  purposes 
spending  some  time  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  includ- 
ing in  her  itinerary  a  number  of  unusually  in- 
teresting and  seldom-visited  Oriental  shrines. 
The  Lasell  Leaves  subscribers  have  been 
reading  with  keen  interest  the  fine  articles  on 
travel  by  Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  '09,  in 
which  she  describes  places  and  peoples  to  be 
visited  along  her  proposed  journey.  A  third 
company,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Mervyn  Bailey  of  Boston  University,  are  to  en- 
joy an  equally  fascinating  journey  in  the  Old 
World.  In  this  group  are  our  Registrar,  Miss 
Grace  Irwin,  Helen  L.  Beede,  '21,  and  Miss 
Lillian  Ross.  A  "bon  voyage"  to  these  groups 
of  Lasell's  voyagewrs! 

This  "travel  lust"  seems  not  confined  to  any 
special  season  or  continent.  At  Easter  vaca- 
tion Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  of  Lasell's  Science 
Department,  was  one  of  a  group  of  geologists 
who  motored  to  Niagara  Falls  and  return, 
combining  in  their  journey  both  pleasure  and 

study. 

Mary  DeWolf,  '24,  was  off  for  the  Ba- 
hamas during  the  holiday,  where  she  was  the 
guest  of  Natalie  Albury  Dowswell,  '22-'23,  in 
her  charming  Nassau  home. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  we  were  favored 
with  one  of  Jean  MacKay's  (T1-T2)  thrilling 
reports  from  her  Montana  ranch.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  secured  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  by  Jean  to  one  of  her 
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former  Lasell  instructors.    She  is  writing  from 
her  ranch  near  Billings,  Montana : 

"The  approach  of  the  storm  is  of  interest. 
It  was  a  Sunday  of  great  mildness  and  a  soft- 
springlike  air.  I  started  by  car  for  a  place  a 
hundred  miles  from  my  home  to  stop  a  war- 
fare between  a  Russian  and  a  Missourian  (a 
bad  combination).  I  stopped  a  few  hours  at 
Billings  and  here  some  friends  asked  me  to 
go  to  see  a  mutual  friend  some  fifty  miles  away, 
and  put  off  till  morning  the  other  trip,  as  I 
could  do  nothing  in  a  business  way  till  Mon- 
day. I  shall  always  feel  that  this  change  of 
plan  saved  my  life,  or  saved  me,  at  least,  from 
a  dreadful  experience.  The  road  that  I  was 
to  take,  alone,  goes  across  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion for  40  miles,  and  no  human  being,  not) 
even  the  noble  red  man,  dwells  on  either  side  of 
the  road  for  miles.  At  five  o'clock  it  was  still 
a  lovely  evening.  At  5:15  a  wind  came  up 
from  the  northeast.  At  5  :30  a  raging,  blind- 
ing blizzard  was  in  force,  and  by  midnight  it 
was  30°  below  zero.  During  this  time  no  car 
could  have  run  through  the  blinding  snow,  nor 
any  driver  see  the  way.  Several  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  lost  their  lives,  and  two  wo- 
men, taken  from  the  road  I  mention  are  still 
in  the  hospital.  It  was  a  dreadful  week,  twice 
it  was  forty-two  degrees  below,  but  the  prize 
day  was  one  of  thirty  below  with  a  tremendous 
wind. 

"I,  of  course,  was  worried  because  of  pipes, 
animals,  and  Father.  (I  mention  him  last  be- 
cause he  was  warm,  at  least.)  However,  for 
me  everything  came  out  well,  except  some 
especially  prized  ferns  and  climbing  roses  that 
were  left  in  a  long  French  window,  where  they 
froze.  They  will  be  years  in  regaining  their 
beauty.  The  pipes,  however,  were  saved;  and 
pipes  are  something  to  worry  about  when  one 
lives  20  miles  from  a  plumber  and  roads  are 
impassable. 

"We  have  been  without  the  mail  for  two 
weeks  at  a  time  more  than  once  this  winter ; 
but  I  often  wonder  whether  daily  mail  could 
ever    replace    the    thrill    of    opening    a    huge 


bundle   of   mail   and   diving   into   its   treasure 
after  so  long  a  time  of  no  communication." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  recently 
contained  this  notice  of  especial  interest  to 
Lasell  devotees :  "At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Friday  Evening  Club,  President  Guy  M.  Win- 
slow  of  Lasell  Junior  College  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  showing  the  development  of  the 
Lasell  forest  in  Vermont  where  over  a  million 
trees  have  been  planted  since  1925."  Dr, 
Winslow  has  for  many  years  been  an  active 
member  of  this  well-known  literary  club. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing in  the  April  number  of  the  Junior  College 
Journal,  Dr.  Winslow's  valuable  article  "Junior 
Colleges  in  New  England — A  Contrast,"  have 
now  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  fine 
objective  of  our  junior  college  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  this  special  class.  The 
fact  that  the  number  of  junior  colleges  is 
yearly  increasing  proves  they  are  supplying  a 
real  need  in  the  department  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Marjorie  Maxfield's  ('27)  vocation  is  con- 
nected with  the  post  office  department  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  her  avocation  grows 
continually  more  interesting.  She  is  now  the 
organist  at  one  of  the  city's  churches  and  also 
director  of  a  chorus  of  some  twenty-five 
singers.  She  writes :  "It  is  hard  work  but  a 
sure  panacea  for  getting  into  mischief.  After 
my  return  to  Washington  last  fall,  I  joined  the 
choir  of  St.  Thomas'  Church  and  now  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  occasionally  seeing 
President  Roosevelt,   for  this  is  his  church." 

Maude  Simes  Harding's  ('06)  recent  letter 
to  Dr.  Winslow  is  of  especial  interest  and  well 
deserves  being  repeated  in  part.  She  writes : 
"Awhile  agO'  Dean  Wilde  asked  all  the  stu- 
dents to  write  a  statement  giving  the  reason 
for  their  enrollment  at  B.  U.  School  of  Edu- 
cation rather  than  elsewhere  and  telling 
through  whom  they  were  interested  in  the 
School.  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  your  name 
as  my  inspiration,  stating  that  as  so  many  col- 
leges   had    given    Lasell    graduates    generous 
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credit  for  work  done  at  Lasell,  you  felt  that 
B.  U.  could  do  no  less. 

''I  have  been  very,  very  happy  at  the  School 
of  Education.  Not  only  the  faculty,  but  the 
students  have  given  me  real  friendship  in  spite 
of  my  age  and  limited  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation in  college  activities,  and  I  heartily 
recommend  it  for  anyone  desiring  to  continue 
her  studies.  It  is  perfectly  possible  with  a 
B.S.  in  Education  then  to  go  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  for  the  MA. 

"I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  that  the  Pi 
Lambda  Theta  honor  has  come  to  me,  even 
though  we  couldn't  quite  manage  C.  L.  A.  with 
the  corresponding  Phi  Beta  Kappa." 

A  March  number  of  the  Boston  University 
News  contains  this  announcement :  "The  elec- 
tion of  six  juniors  and  two  seniors  to  Pi 
Lambda  Theta,  national  honorary  sorority  for 
women  at  the  School  of  Education,  was  an- 
nounced Thursday  at  the  regular  weekly  as- 
sembly by  Louise  E.  Waite,  president  of 
Alpha."  In  the  list  of  students  thus  honored 
we  are  signally  gratified  to  find  the  name  of 
our  Maude  Simes  Harding.  Lasell's  heartiest 
congratulations  to  this  ambitious  and  able 
Alumna. 

We  are  holding  in  especial  and  tender 
remembrance  at  this  time  Belle  Bragdon  Bar- 
low, '95,  and  her  brother,  John  Ranson  Brag- 
don, recently  bereaved  in  the  passing  away  of 
their  beloved  mother,  Mrs.  Kate  Ransom 
Bragdon.  Lasell  graduates  of  many  years  will 
join  with  us  in  extending  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  our  late  Principal-Emeritus. 
Another  has  written  a  more  extended  word  of 
tribute,  but  the  Personals  Editor  wishes  to  ex- 
press her  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  and  love 
for  our  Mrs.  Bragdon,  who  so  ably  assisted 
Dr.  Bragdon  in  the  formative  years  of  Lasell 
Junior  College. 

Our   President's   bulletin   board   always   at- 
tracts  special   attention,   not   only   because   of 
its  notices  of  local  Lasell  celebrities,  but  just 
now  we  are  especially  interested  in  a  fine  pic- 
Iture  of  Marjorie  Mayne,  '30-'31,  daughter  of 


Zoe  Hill  Mayne,  '01.  Marjorie  was  recently 
honored  by  being  chosen  Queen  of  the  Mardi 
Gras  held  in  her  home  city,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Lasell's  congratulations  to  Queen 
Marjorie ! 

Students  at  Lasell  in  '93  and  '95,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  Clara  Lewis  Owen's  con- 
tinued success  in  the  music  world.  To  Miss 
Grace  Austin  of  Portland,  Oregon,  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  information.  Miss  Austin 
writes :  "Occasionally  I  am  able  to  add  an  item 
of  interest  for  the  Lasell  Leaves.  At  times 
I  meet  Mrs.  Owen  socially.  She  is  still  a  very 
handsome  woman.  She  has  received  favorable 
appreciations  from  music  critics  both  in  the 
West  and  in  New  England.  Of  her,  Arthur 
Foote  of  Boston  writes:  'Mrs.  Owen  possesses 
one  of  the  really  beautiful  singing  voices,' 
while  the  Oakland  California  Herald  declares 
that  she  'has  a  voice  of  exquisite  quality  and 
rarest  sweetness !'  " 

Miss  Austin  also  mentions  her  pleasant 
friendship  with  Constance  Davis  Warren,  '12- 
'14,  of  Portland,  whose  little  daughter  is  now 
taller  than  Miss  Austin  and  is  attending  the 
Portland  high  school. 

At  a  charming  tea  given  in  Auburndale  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Young 
recently,  announcement  was  made  of  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  '30,  to 
Mr.  Milan  Heath.  This  announcement  is  of 
special  interest  to  Lasell  folk  for  the  bonnie 
bride-to-be  is  one  of  our  recent  graduates  and 
Mr.  Heath  is  the  brother  of  Barbara  Heath, 
'35.  Lasell's  hearty  congratulations  to  Dorothy 
and  to  Mr.  Heath! 

Not  long  since  Jean  Ayr,  '29,  called  for  a 
brief  visit,  and  a  few  days  later  Helen  Der- 
mon,  '31-'32,  was  with  us  long  enough  to  re- 
port that  she  is  in  her  father's  employ.  Shortly 
afterward  Edna  Goodrich,  '31 -'32,  called,  only 
tarrying  long  enough  to  greet  Lasell,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  day,  with  a  simple  "Hi !" 
but  we  were  glad  for  even  a  brief  visit. 

Eleanor  Raymond  Thomas,  '30,  in  her  note 
to  Mrs.  Hooker  confesses :  "I  do  like  to  re- 
ceive the  Leaves  to  find  out  just  what  everyone 
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is  doing.    Helen  Whittle,  '30,  was  with  me  last  the  home  base.    Florence  enclosed  a  number  of 

summer  for  a  while  and  Natalie  Converse,  '30,  snapshots  which  gave  to  us. charming  glimpses 

also   joined   us,   and   it   seemed   just   like   old  of  Nancy  and  Tommy,  and  several  attractive 

times  again.     Please  remember  me  to  every-  pictures  of   a  group  of   Lasell  "old  girls"  in 

one."  which  figured:  Mildred  Hall  Leber,  '12,  Vera 

The  last  time  she  called,  Gertrude  Hooper,  Bradley  Findlay,   '11,   Lillian   Beuhner  Ladd, 

'32,  brought  with  her  a  charming  cousin.  These  '10-'ll,  Annie  Merrill  David,  '12,  Mary  Starr 

two  business-like  young  women  are  now  pro-  Maxson,  '12,  and  Etta  MacMillan  Rowe,  '11- 

moters   for   the   sale  of    knitting   wool.     The  '13. 

father  of  the  cousin  owns  the  Maine  mill  and  Helen  Hunt  Heath,  '07,  opens  her  note  to 

the  girls  were  elated  over  the  initial  success  in  the  Personals  Editor  with  this  friendly  chal- 

their  new  business  venture.  lenge :   "Guess  who  is   sending  love  and  best 

Mrs.     Hooker    was    the    guest    of     Betty  wishes?"     She  continues:  "I  was  so  sorry  to 

Stephens  Fuller,  '20,  during  part  of  the  Easter  have   missed    Dr.    Winslow   when   he   was   in 

vacation.     Betty  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  busi-  Buffalo  but  just  then  I   was  off   for  a  little 

ness  women,  but  has  found  time  recently  to  visit  with  my  sister  who  lives  in  Florida.     I 

"fit  up"  a  most  charming  apartment  in  Tea-  have  been  a  church  secretary  for  the  past  ten 

neck,  New  Jersey.     The  Personals  Editor  is  years — and  love  my  work.     Some  day  1  shall 

still  gratefully  recalling  Mrs.  Fuller's  courtesy  do  as  I've  always  hoped  to  do:  walk  in  to  see 

at  the  time  of  the   New  York  Club  reunion  my  Lasell  friends !" 

when,    after    her    late    business    hours,    Betty  Our  Mrs.  Percival's  hosts  of  Lasell  friends 

called  on  our  Dean  for  the  sole  purpose  of  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  recent  passing 

talking  over  Lasell  and  the  Lasell  folk.  away   of    her   beloved    father,    Mr.    Henry   I. 

If  one  wishes  to  travel  through  Spain  under  Smith  at  his  home  in  Pike,  New  Hampshire, 
the  leadership  of  a  Spanish  guide,  they  could  Lasell's  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs. 
not  do  better  than  to  join  Professor  Juan  Percival  and  her  bereaved  family. 
Castellano's  summer  educational  tour.  Our  at-  Those  of  us  who  were  in  residence  in  '26 
tention  was  called  to  this  unique  opportunity  will  never  forget  our  charming  Porto  Rican 
through  Helen  Kennard  Castellano,  '20- '21,  Lasell  girl,  Ascuncion  Pascual.  It  was  a  dis- 
wife  of  the  conductor,  who  was  a  Lasell  girl  tinct  joy  to  receive  her  latest  beautiful  greet- 
some  thirteen  years  ago.  Helen,  who  by  the  ing  which  assured  us  that  she  is  still  holding 
way  has  taken  her  M.A.  degree  in  Spanish,  Lasell  in  loving  remembrance, 
reminds  us  that  her  first  lessons  in  this  Ian-  Helen  Foster,  '16,  thank  you  for  your  good 
guage  were  taken  at  Lasell.  She  closes  her  note  wishes  and  for  the  interesting  fact  thatj 
to  our  President  by  confessing  that  she  has  February  24,  forty-seven  years  ago,  was  your 
been  a  booster  for  Lasell  and  is  now  giving  father's  and  mother's  wedding  day  and  that  on 
Lasell  a  timely  opportunity  to  reciprocate,  that  happy  occasion  Miss  Inez  Winslow,  our 
Professor  Castellano  is  in  the  Department  of  President's  sister,  was  one  of  the  wedding 
Romance  Languages  at  the  Vanderbilt  Uni-  guests.  This  leads  our  Personals  Editor  to 
versity,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  say  to  you  as  she  has  said  to  other  L.  W.  D.'s, 

Florence  Jones  Allen,  '12,  of  Birmingham,  one  does  not  mind  growing  old  when  the  way 

Michigan,  and  her  family  had  a  happy  reunion  is  strewn  with  roses. 

with  her  mother  and  sisters  in  Evanston  this  How  pleased  we  were  to  hear  direct  from 

year.     Florence's  little  son  Tommy  is  in  the  Betty   and   Eunice   Andrews,    '30-'32,   and   to 

first  grade  at  school,  and  lively  wee   Nancy,  '  learn  from  their  mates  of  their  good  standing 

just  two  years  old,   we  gathered  is   "taking"  at  Connecticut  College.     We  knew  in  a  dear 

everything  within  reach  of  her  baby  hands  at  and  intimate  way  that  Lasell  still  holds  a  place 
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in  their  affections,  when  they  signed  up,  "your 
twin  white  doves." 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  recently  from  our 
Mildred  C.  Warren,  '94,  of  New  Boston,  New 
Hampshire,  but  were  grieved  to  learn  through 
her  message  of  the  death  of  our  former  in- 
structor, Fraulein  Adele  Roth,  which  occurred 
at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  California  at  the 
Christmastide.  Miss  Warren  writes :  "A  few 
days  before  Christmas,  I  had  word  from  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Chandler,  of  the  death  in  Cali- 
fornia of  her  elder  sister,  Fraulein  Adele  Roth, 
the  German  teacher  at  Lasell  in  my  day. 
Though  not  in  any  of  Fraulein  Roth's  classes, 
I  admired  her  culture  and  refinement  and 
mental  ability,  and  I  shall  never  forget  her 
kindness  to  me  when  I  first  came  to  Lasell — a 
homesick  little  fifteen-year-old  girl." 

A  tribute  in  one  of  the  Pasadena  papers 
made  mention  of  the  varied  interests  which 
filled  the  life  of  this  well-known  educator.  She 
was  for  many  years  instructor  of  French  and 
German  in  the  Orton  School  and  later  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  at  the  College 
of  the  Pacific.  To  the  two  sisters  of  our  for- 
mer instructor  who  survive  her,  Lasell  ex- 
tends sincere  sympathy. 

Jane  Parsons  Westervuelt's  ('12)  letter 
brings  Florida  much  nearer.     She  writes  : 

"You  have  not  heard  from  me  in  a  long  time 
but  it  is  not  from  lack  of  interest  in  Lasell. 
Through  the  Leaves  I  get  news  which  is 
eagerly  devoured.  Yesterday  I  received  a 
nice  letter  from  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11, 
telling  of  recent  visits  to  Lasell.  How  for- 
tunate to>  be  able  to  "run  in"  occasionally.  I 
am  hoping  to  pay  you  a  visit  some  time  with 
my  husband. 

"Mother  died  a  short  time  after  my  marriage 
in  October,  1930.  We  had  been  so  close  to 
each  other  since  my  father  passed  away  that 
her  death  was  a  great  shock. 

"My  husband  and  I  came  South  in  the  fall 
of  1930  to  Umatilla  where  Mr.  Westervuelt  is 
connected  with  the  Umatilla  Fruit  Company. 
We  are  living  in  a  small  town  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  forty  miles  north  of  Orlando. 


"Marjorie  Risser  Blackwell,  '12,  is  living  in 
Orlando  and  we  often  meet  and  have  a  good 
visit  about  Lasell  days.  She  is  enjoying  her 
work  as  dramatic  coach  and  teacher  of  expres- 
sion at  the  Orlando  College  of  Music.  I  won- 
der if  there  are  any  other  Lasell  girls  near 
me. 

"Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  and  to  any  one  else  who  may 
remember  me.  If  any  of  the  Lasell  folk  come 
to  Florida,  please  be  sure  to  hunt  us  up.  With 
love  to  you  all.    J.  P.  W." 

We  were  especially  pleased  to  have  with  us 
at  one  of  our  recent  afternoon  teas,  Miss 
Louise  Parkhurst, '  a  former  member  of  our 
music  faculty.  Miss  Parkhurst  was  also  happy 
to  find  herself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her 
own  "old  girls." 

And  this  dear  line  from  Helene  Grashorn 
Dickson,  '22 : 

"Dear  Friend :  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
less  than  six  months  ago  I  was  back  at  dear 
old  Lasell,  talking  to  you.  It  all  seems  like 
a  dream — but  what  a  glorious  dream !  Helen 
Stern,  '22,  and  Phyllis  Maple  McCormick,  '22, 
and  I  had  a  reunion  not  so  long  ago  and  just 
a  few  days  after  I  met  Gen  Tiernan  Mosman, 
'22,  in  Chicago,  on  her  way  to  New  York." 

"It's  always  fair  weather  when  Lasell  girls 
get  together" — so  runs  the  old  school  song. 
If  you  doubt  it,  look  over  my  shoulder  and  see 
this  report  of  a  recent  impromptu  reunion  en- 
joyed by  a  group  of  "old  girls."  Mary  God- 
dard  Dresser,  '21-'23,  writes :  "Last  week  a 
few  of  your  'White  Doves'  strayed  to  New 
York  and  had  a  very  nice  reunion  at  the  Cor- 
nell College  Club.  We  all  wanted  to  send  you 
our  love  then  and  there,  so  used  the  back  of 
the  menu  as  a  report  card.  I  don't  know  when 
we  will  be  at  school  again,  but  our  thoughts 
roam  back  often."  In  this  particular  group 
were:  Mary  Godard  Dresser,  '21-'23,  Edith 
Clendenin  Stahl,  '24,  Frances  Badger,  '24, 
Eleanor  Averill,  '24,  Sylvia  Levi  Hershfield, 
'24,  Christine  Lalley  Sullivan,  '23,  Katherine 
Webb,  '24,  Alice  McCaghey  Shuler,  '24,  Lydia 
Parry,    '24,    Florence    Boehmcke    Simes,    '23, 
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Josephine  Miller  Berry,  '25,  Peg  Gordon,  '25, 
Phyllis  Hessin  Judson,  '24,  Jocelyn  Tong,  '24, 
Josephine  Curry  Warren,  '23. 

Doesn't  it  warm  our  hearts  and  "then  some" 
to  read  this  fine  report  from  May  Chisholm 
Brown,  '03-'04,  Lasell's  little  "singing  dea- 
coness." This  message  dated  the  middle  of 
February  is  sent  from  her  home  at  Costa  Mesa, 
California : 

"This  is  such  a  day  as  we  Californians  boast 
about.  Meadow  larks  and  mocking  birds  sing- 
ing; farmers  everywhere  plowing  and  plant- 
ing; calla  lilies  out  of  doors  just  getting  ready 
to  do  their  best  from  now  until  after  Easter; 
my  Japanese  neighbor  on  his  knees  in  his  acre 
of  strawberries  which  have  borne  all  through 
the  winter.  Yes,  it  has  been  'unusually'  cold 
here,  but  have  we  not  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful  ? 

"This  is  my  third  year  as  Community  Wel- 
fare Chairman — and  such  a  year!  However, 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Lions,  the 
Woman's  Club,  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion, the  Community  Church,  the  American 
Legion,  etc. — all  working  through  one  com- 
mittee, we  feel  we  have  accomplished  a  good 
work.  Learning  to  live  and  work  with  others 
— is  it  not  a  fine  art? 

"My  greetings  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
the  other  Lasell  folk.  I  am  hoping  some  time 
to  be  able  to  see  you  all  face  to  face." 

Years  and  distance  fail  to  interrupt  the  good- 
will greeting  of  Desdemona  Heinrich's  which 
comes  annually  to  Lasell  and  her  friends  still 
"on  guard."  Her  last  salutation  was  mailed 
in  Italy  and  written  in  Italian.  We'll  not 
quite  venture  to  translate  it,  but  will  hasten  to 
gratefully  acknowledge  Miss  Heinrich's  un- 
failing courtesy. 

Dear  Grace  C.  Huntington,  '89,  "how  comes 
it"  that  you  remember  so  unfailingly  and 
kindly  those  of  us  who  ante-dated  you  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  school  register.  Your 
optimistic  message  is  most  heartening.  Thank 
you  for  it! 

Along  with  a  charming  picture  from  Mar- 
jorie  Magune,  '31,  was  this  explanation:  "This 


picture,  'the  snow-laden  bough,'  reminded  me 
so  much  of  the  big  tree  you  see  from  your  win- 
dow that  I  just  had  to  send  it  to  you."  The 
giver  promised  to  follow  the  gift  shortly,  and 
we  are  still  eagerly  awaiting  Marjorie's  visit. 

Those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller's  ('06)  Beacon 
Hill  home  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  she 
recently  entertained  a  group  of  girls  from  the! 
Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  extending  to  them  the 
delightful  privilege  of  a  week-end  "at  home" 
in  her  charming  Boston  residence.  Further- 
more, we  have  recently  learned  that  Mrs. 
Fuller's  second  son,  Timothy,  a  Harvard  fresh- 
man, has  already  made  the  Dean's  list. 

Lasell  readers  of  the  Boston  Herald  of  April 
6  may  or  may  not  have  noticed  the  name  of 
Isabelle  Daggett,  '29,  among  the  Bond  Bread 
prize  winners.  Congratulations  to  our  Isabelle, 
who  for  some  reasons  seems  recently  to  be 
inclined  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  do- 
mestic science. 

Irene  Ball  Sill,  T5,  never  did  a  more  dis- 
tinct service  for  Lasell  than  speaking  a  good 
word  in  our  favor  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Allen.  Their  daughter,  Helen,  to  our  great 
joy  is  now  one  of  us.  Irene's  frank  and  gen- 
erous words  of  appreciation  are  gratefully  filed 
among  our  "heart-warmers." 

Dear  Sarah  Fletchall,  '31,  and  so  you're 
thinking  of  us  often.  That  makes  us  happy 
and  let  us  assure  you  in  return  that  our 
thoughts  are  turning  again  and  again  lovingly 
your  way.  Without  your  permission  (but  you 
will  not  mind,  will  you?)  we  are  sharing  your 
good  letter  with  many  of  your  Lasell  friends. 
Sarah  writes : 

"Perhaps  you  wonder  how  I  fill  my  time  now 
that  I  am  out  of  school.  Each  Wednesday  I 
go  to  a  class  in  weaving  at  the  Hill  Institute 
in  Florence,  then  spend  two  or  three  after- 
noons during  the  week  weaving.  I  enjoy  it 
very  much  and  have  been  able  to  sell  enough 
to  more  than  pay  for  my  materials.  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  quite  expert  and  have  recently 
attempted  the  double  weave  used  in  so  many  of 
the  old  coverlets. 
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"Have  also  done  a  little  art  work.  My 
latest  work  is  an  etching  for  a  bookplate  for  a 
friend.  My  handicap  is  that  I  have  no  etching 
press  and  there  is  only  one  in  town. 

"On  George  Washington's  birthday  I  went 
up  on  Mt.  Tom  Range  with  some  friends.  We 
cooked  our  lunch  out  of  doors.  The  woods 
were  lovely  with  snow-covered  ground. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  vacation  at  Pine  Log 
Camp  in  the  Adirondack  Mts.  last  August, 
where  I  was  a  guest.  It  was  delightful  to  be 
out  of  doors  all  the  time.  I  went  hiking, 
swimming  and  played  tennis,  archery  and  other 
games.  Also  spent  much  time  in  oil  paint 
work — doing  a  landscape  which  I  have  given 
to  the  directors  of  the  camp.  The  landscape 
was  a  view  of  mountains  and  lake.  It  was 
very  pretty  and  I  wish  that  you  could  have 
seen  it." 

Lasell  gratefully  acknowledges  a  charming 
card  from  Florida,  bearing  this  message : 
"Greetings  from  Miami,  Florida.  Ella  Rich- 
ardson Cushing,  '73,  Lela  Cones  Shaffer,  '05, 
and  Margaret  Trice  Gibbens. 

Ruth  Hutton,  '27,  Miss  Potter's  twin  (figure 
that  out)  sends  a  welcomed  word  on  February 
24  and  gladdens  us  with  the  announcement: 
"I  trust  I  may  see  you  in  June,  but — ."  We 
too  are  hoping,  in  spite  of  that  "but"  that  Ruth 
will  be  at  Lasell  for  her  sister  Alice's  gradua- 
tion. 

Seldom  has  Lasell  included  among  her  Ves- 
per speakers  a  former  student  but  recently  the 
Missionary  Society  was  most  happy  to  welcome 
Miss  Clementina  Butler,  '80,  who  brought  to 
us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  her  recent  visit  to 
India.  She  was  delegated  by  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 
to  represent  the  Methodist  church  on  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Methodist 
missions  in  India,  her  parents  being  distin- 
guished as  the  earliest  pioneers  in  that  field. 
Miss  Butler  made  special  reference  to  the  fine 
service  being  accomplished  at  the  Isabelle 
Thoburn  College  in  Moradabad  by  Anna  and 
Esther  Blackstock,  sisters  of  our  Miss  Con- 
stance Blackstock.     Anna  was  graduated  from 


Lasell  in  '06,  and  Esther  attended  our  college 
from  1904  to  1906. 

It  will  be  fifty-three  years  in  June  since 
Amelia  Watson,  '80,  received  her  diploma 
from  our  Junior  College.  It  was  indeed  an 
event  in  her  life  and  ours  when  she  returned 
in  April,  for  the  first  time  since  graduation, 
as  a  dinner  guest  of  the  school.  During  the 
intervening  years  she  has  been  a  world-wide 
traveller  and  benefactress  not  only  to  her  local 
college,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  but  also  on 
some  of  our  far-flung  mission  fields  she  has 
left  perpetual  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
students.  We  are  thinking  especially  of  her 
gift  to  the  Isabelle  Thoburn  College  in  Mora- 
dabad, India,  in  memory  of  her  mother.  She 
did  not  forget  Lasell  at  the  time  of  her  fiftieth 
anniversary,  and  has  since  added  to  her  class 
Endowment  Fund.  It  was  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  have  her  with  us  and  find  her  as  keenly  in- 
terested in  Lasell  of  today,  as  her  Lasell  of 
long  ago.  We  are  hoping  now  that  she  has 
found  her  way  "home"  again,  she  will  often 
repeat  the  visit. 

Mary  Smeeman  Dolley,  '26-27,  you  offer  the 
most  acceptable  excuse  possible  for  not  writing 
a  long  letter.  Your  two  lively,  lovely  little 
children  must  preoccupy  most  of  your  atten- 
tion. Mary's  little  daughter  is  three  years  old 
and  the  boy  is  ten  months.  Your  friendly 
greeting  encourages  us  to  "carry  on." 

At  last  the  Personals  Editor  voluntarily  as- 
sumes the  role  of  a  promoter,  in  furthering  a 
business  scheme  which  she  feels  sure  will  merit 
the  approval  of  even  our  X-ray-eyed-Presi- 
dent  Roosevelt.  The  idea  originated  in  the 
brain  of  one  of  Lasell's  youngest  mothers, 
"way  down  South  in  the  land  of  Dixie."  We'll 
let  her  submit  the  plan.  She  writes :  "Being 
resolved  that  this  wee  daughter  of  mine  shall 
some  day  attend  our  Lasell  Junior  College,  I 
began  at  once  to  work  to  this  end.  A  Lasell 
girl  friend  wrote :  T  don't  know  just  what  to 
give  your  baby  so  I  am  sending  the  funds ; 
you  purchase  the  gift.'  The  money  sent  went 
promptly  into  Baby's  'Lasell  hope  chest'  and 
when  we  recall  that  marvelous  true  story  Dr. 
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Winslow  used  to  tell  us  about  compound  in- 
terest, why  by  the  time  she  is  of  college  age  I 
expect  to  place  her  in  one  of  the  fine  corner 
rooms  in  Bragdon."  This  quite  possible  and 
attractive  scheme  is  offered  as  a  fitting  pre- 
face to  the  following  announcements : 

On  March  1,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles 
North  Howze  (Catherine  Holby,  '27)  wel- 
comed into  their  home  little  Marion  Charlotte 
Howze. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wilson  McClaren 
(Katherine  Knox,  '24)  are  happy  to  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son  on  March  9.  We  cannot 
promise  to  reserve  a  corner  room  for  this 
Lasell  baby,  but  cheer  up  William  Wilson,  Jr. ! 
Harvard  has  just  opened  some  very  elegant 
new  dormitories.  We  want  you  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Orne  (Jean  Smith, 
'29)  have  informed  their  Lasell  friends  that 
wee  Judith  Orne  "just  dropped  in"  on  March 
16. 

George  Hewins  Sanderson  was  welcomed  at 
the  home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page 
Sanderson  on  April  2.  Master  George's 
mother  is  the  former  Harriet  Hewins  of  the 
class  of  1929. 

In  the  late  edition  of  the  "Baby  News"  we 
find  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  Warren 
Smoch  Hance  on  April  4  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Winfield  Hance  (Janette  Smock, 
'27). 

A  most  unusual  baby  card  was  one  sent  to 
our  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow  from 
Dorothy  Stewart  Allen,  '17.  A  tiny  pink 
feather  was  fastened  to  the  corner  of  a  card 
which  bore  this  announcement :  "David  Jeremy 
Allen  says  that  the  stork  must  have  left  him 
at  Flower  Hospital  December  21,  'cause  they 
found  this  feather  in  his  crib." 

The  mother  adds  this  loving  Post  Scrip: 
"See  what  a  wonderful  gift  Santa  had  in  his 
pack  for  us.  We  are  so  happy  to  have  him, 
and  he  is  a  dear  little  fellow." 

Our  Dean  regrets  that  Bessie  ('91 -'93)  and 
Laura  ('91 -'92)  Comstock  were  not  at  Lasell 
in  her  day,  and  missed  them  at  the  last  Hart- 


ford meeting.  It  is  some  record  not  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  Lasell  reunions  on  a 
single  occasion  for  forty-two  years.  This 
year  the  sisters  had  certainly  earned  a  "day 
off,"  especially  in  order  that  they  might  meet 
their  classmates  and  teachers  of  Miss  Cady's 
School  in  New  Haven,  their  second  Alma 
Mater. 

We  must  thank  Miss  Witherbee  for  shar- 
ing with  us  this  newsy  bit  from  Marion 
Shinn's  ('11)  recent  letter.  Marion  writes: 
"I  hear  from  Beth  Brandow  Trumbull,  '11, 
from  time  to  time.  Edna  Kauffman  Binder, 
'11,  writes  that  her  Jimmy  at  12,  weighs  129 
and  can  wear  his  father's  raincoat.  Maude 
Dunlap  Stewart's  ('12)  Leslie  is  as  large  as  I 
am  now.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  torn 
between  the  desire  to  be  large  enough  to  wear 
my  clothes  and  to  be  small  enough  to  be  held 
on  my  lap.  Maude's  Jimmy  is  an  adorable 
imp,  with  beautiful  big,  brown  eyes." 

Miss  Witherbee  adds  the  sad  news  that 
Marion's  mother  passed  away  in  November. 
From  Marion's  tribute  to  her  mother  we  gather 
that  Mrs.  Shinn  had  been  one  of  those  un- 
usually helpful  people  one  finds  now  and  then 
in  a  community,  tirelessly  ready  to  help  when- 
ever and  wherever  she  could  be  of  service. 

Barbara  Hamlin  Cummings,  '28,  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Newton  Centre.  She  tells  of  the  cosy 
apartment  which  she  and  Mr.  Cummings  are 
occupying  in  the  new  dormitory  building  of 
the  Andover-Newton  Theological  Seminary  at 
Newton  Centre.  Both  are  students  at  the 
Seminary,  Mr.  Cummings  preparing  for  the 
ministry  and  Barbara  taking  a  course  in 
Religious  Education.  She  is  in  love  with  her 
housekeeping. 

Eleanor  Heineman  with  fine  reserve  declares 
herself  "a  mere  Sophomore"  when  at  Lasell 
in  '28-'29,  and  challenges  us  to  recall  her. 
Bless  her  heart,  our  interests  surround  always 
all  the  "Doves"  and  we  are  especially  pleased 
to  have  this  message  from  E.  G.  H. 

Marjorie  Carleton  Steward,  '04-'06,  writes 
from  Lansing,  Michigan,  where  her  husband 
holds  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  the  State 
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College:  "We  are  busy  as  usual!  Winter  is 
always  a  gay  season  in  a  college  town.  I  am 
planning"  to  be  in  Maine  for  the  summer  and 
wish  I  might  be  at  Lasell  for  Commencement, 
but  that  will  be  impossible." 

The  Personals  Editor  acknowledges  with  ap- 
preciation Frances  Bragdon  West's  ('05)  re- 
cent gracious  greeting.  We  heartily  agree 
with  Frances  in  her  estimation  of  Mildred 
Peirce  Fuller,  '06,  as  "a  charming  and  illumin- 
ating soul." 

How  welcome  was  that  fine  word  from 
Helen  Albert,  '25.  This  graduate  is  spending 
the  winter  in  her  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  home,  but 
plans  this  summer  as  she  did  last  to  serve  as 
a  camp  counsellor.  We  congratulate  her  young 
charges  and  Helen,  too,  for  she  writes  this 
camp  is  among  the  pines  of  Wisconsin. 

Notwithstanding  twenty-three  years  have 
slipped  away,  so  she  declares,  since  Marriott 
Degan  MacDonald,  '06-'08,  left  Lasell,  we  have 
a  very  clear  and  happy  recollection  of  this,  our 
Newton  Centre  "old  girl."  Marriott  writes 
from  Guanajusto,  Mexico: 

"My  daughter,  Helen,  and  I  are  spending 
the  winter  in  Mexico  with  Mr.  MacDonald. 
My  son  Russell,  who  is  twenty-four,  is  taking 
graduate  work  at  M.  I.  T.,  having  graduated 
from  Stanford  University  last  year. 

"Remember  Edna  MacDonald  Sheppard, 
'11,  and  Annie  MacDonald  Muir,  '07-'98? 
Edna  lives  in  Idaho  and  has  four  darling  chil- 
dren and  Annie  has  two  about  the  age  of  mine 
and  is  living  in  Africa." 

Marriott,  we  were  delighted  to  receive  your 
message  and  share  your  greeting  with  friends 
who  were  members  of  the  faculty  in  your  day. 

In  a  note  from  Alice  Mayo  Hicks,  '76-76, 
she  speaks  of  a  recent  welcomed  note  from 
Ida  M.  Phillips,  '77,  and  also  refers  with  ap- 
preciation to  her  last  visit  with  Dr.  Bragdon 
and  his  family  in  their  Pasadena  home.  Alice 
is  living  "hard  by"  Lasell  and  we  hope  her 
promise  to  call  at  the  college  soon  will  ma- 
terialize. 

Marion  Freeman,  '30-'31,  how  did  you  ever 
find  time  to  write  such  a  complete  letter  when 


pledged  to  such  a  full  school  program?  At 
the  very  close  of  her  message  comes  this  ex- 
planatory P.  S. — "it  is  now  two  a.m." 
Marion  writes  to  Miss  Beede: 

"Ever  since  Dr.  Winslow  came  through 
Chicago  I  have  been  filled  with  memories  of 
Lasell.  How  I  did  love  it!  We  all  enjoyed 
seeing  and  talking  with  Dr.  Winslow.  It  didn't 
seem  at  the  least  unusual  to  hear  him  speaking 
again.  I  am  now  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  and  am  having  a  wonderful  time. 
I  pledged  Tri  Delt  and  the  girls  in  the  sorority 
are  charming.  This  year  I  am  not  taking1 
thirteen  subjects,  but  only  six.  Isabelle  Mulli- 
gan, '31 -'32,  Mary  Whittaker,  '30-'31,  and 
Ruth  Jones,  '29-' 30  are  all  Pi  Phis.  I  have 
gone  out  for  sports  three  times  a  week: 
hockey,  volley-ball  and  basketball  so  far.  I 
am  getting  my  numerals  in  the  first  and  last. 
Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Miss  Potter 
and  Mrs.  McDonald." 

One  of  the  visitors  to  our  college  whose 
coming  we  have  appreciated  is  Mr.  Francis  V. 
Grant,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Williams- 
town,  Mass.  We  are  especially  indebted  to 
Professor  Grant  for  having  directed  our  way 
one  of  Lasell's  this  year's  honor  students, 
Isabel  La  Cosse. 

Molly  Witschief  Wood,  '26,  launches  this 
question  to  the  Personals  Editor:  "Do  you  re- 
member me?  I  hope  you  do."  We  certainly 
do  and  have  not  forgotten,  Molly,  our  last 
meeting  at  a  very  recent  reunion  of  the 
New  York  Lasell  Club.  You  were  at  the  next 
table  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  your  close 
friends  and  what  a  table  full  it  was!  (I  started 
to  write  "handful,"  but  I  rescind  the  expres- 
sion). Girls,  keep  up  your  lively,  lovely  interest 
in  Lasell.  Depend  upon  it — Lasell's  interest 
in  you  never  fails.  These  are  some  of  the  high 
points  in  Molly's  letter : 

"Betty  Smith  Boyce,  '26,  lives  here  on 
Long  Island,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
in  the  same  apartment  house.  I  see  some  of 
.the  other  girls  often,  esecially  Helen  Mclntire, 
'25,  Erna  Schmidt  Await,  '26,  and  Sally  Belle 
Cox,    '25-'26 — Sally   being  my   most  constant 
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companion.  You  know  I  have  been  married 
four  and  a  half  years.  In  1931  I  had  the 
great  sorrow  of  losing  my  little  three  months' 
old  daughter."  Our  sympathy  is  still  with 
you,  dear  Molly.  She  closes  her  message  with 
the  expressed  hope  that  she  may  be  able  to 
return  to  her  Alma  Mater  at  the  coming  Com- 
mencement. 

From  the  Nurses  Residence  at  the  New 
Rochelle  Hospital,  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 
comes  this  report  from  a  little  nurse  embryo 
to  Lasell's  nurse  installed.  This  freshman  can- 
didate is  none  other  than  Marian  Lewis,  '32. 
A  snapshot  enclosed  gives  a  good  likeness  of 
Marian  in  uniform,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
her  co-workers.    This  is  her  report : 

"I  am  in  a  semi-private  ward  which  is  very 
pleasant.  I  have  learned  so  much  that  it  seems 
there  is  no  more  room  in  my  head  for  any- 
thing more,  and  yet  there  is  so  much  more 
that  has  to  go  into  it.  I  rather  think  I  am 
going  to  specialize  in  surgical  nursing;  that  is 
that  interests  me  most. 

"How  are  things  at  Lasell?  I  think  of  the 
school  so  often,  and  wish  at  times  I  were  back, 
but  I  am  actually  starting  something  now 
which  I  will  be  able  to  use  all  my  life.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  at  home  a  whole  month  this  summer 
as  I  have  that  time  off.  It  will  be  great  to 
sleep  in  the  morning."  A  fine  report.  Lasell's 
godspeed  to  our  Marian  Lewis. 

The  last  Alumnae  number  of  the  Leaves 
contained  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  late 
dear  Leona  Benner  Brotherton,  '08.  The 
further  tribute  from  Mrs.  Blanche  Martin  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
loved  this  dear  graduate. 

"A  letter  from  Leona  Benner's  mother  tells 
me  of  her  passing  away.  I  am  deeply  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  Leona. 
She  was  very  dear  to  me — radiant,  loyal  spirit, 
gifted,  capable  and  attractive.  The  girls  loved 
and  admired  her  as  every  one  of  her  teachers 
did. 

"I  cannot  conceive  of  one  with  so  much  life 
and  good  will  toward  everyone  going  out  from 


us.  I  know  that  every  girl  who  knew  her  will 
feel  the  same  deep  regret  that  she  has  gone." 

Flora  Valentine  Murdock,  '21 -'22,  whose 
home  is  now  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  has. 
sent  a  fascinating  travel  folder  and  circular 
which  recommends  a  year's  travel  and  study 
abroad.  Anyone  having  time  and  money  at 
their  disposal  would  do  well  to  consider  this  un- 
usually attractive,  all-the-year-round  travel. 
Vallie  closes  her  friendy  letter  with  this  in- 
teresting news  item :  "I  met  Mrs.  Smith  of  the 
Old  North  Church  recently.  I  happened  to> 
hear  she  is  one  of  our  oldest  Alumnae.  Oh, 
what  a  chat  we  had — it  brought  back  all  the  old 
fun  we  used  to  have  when  you  would  slip 
chocolate  into  my  hand  as  I  lay  in  bed,  a  home- 
sick 'Dove.'  " 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  Field  Secretary, 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-07,  we  received 
this  recent  word  from  Lela  Goodall  Thorn- 
burg:  "  '08  has  advanced  her  Reunion  to  1934. 
No  one  is  sure  of  getting  back  this  June.  We 
survived  the  quake  with  only  cracked  walls 
and  ceilings  in  every  room  in  the  house.  A 
most  unhappy  experience." 

Babara  Jones  Bates,  '14,  always  sends  good 
news  and  even  in  these  days  of  "shifting 
sands,"  financially  speaking,  Babs'  reports  are 
still  optimistic.  Thank  you  dear  Barbara  for 
your  good  word  concerning  your  husband, 
little  son,  daughter,  and  your  dear  self. 

We  are  still  missing  Sibyl  Coy,  '31 -'32,  this 
year  from  our  rank  and  file.  From  her  father 
we  learn  she  still  purposes  carrying  on  edu- 
cationally ;  she  has  our  best  wishes  always. 

Iris  Cadero  of  Porto  Rico  always  does  the 
gracious  deed  at  the  right  time.  We  thank  her 
for  her  latest  written  word  and  trust  that  all 
goes  well  with  her  in  her  island  home. 

Woodland  girls  of  1928-29  will  remember 
Jean  Fullington,  Miss  Grace  Williams'  niece, 
who  while  at  Lasell  specialized  in  music.  She 
is  graduating  in  June  from  Rollins  College  in 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  as  an  honor  student. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Jean,  who 
has  so  successfully  majored  in  social  service. 

Etta  Hardy,  '07,  now  at  Lawrence  College, 
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Appleton,  Wisconsin,  admits  to  President  Win- 
slow  that  "it  seems  only  a  brief  time  since 
my  years  at  Lasell,"  and  then  graciously  adds 
that  "the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Winslow  and  your- 
self has  ever  been  a  warm  memory."  She  con- 
tinues, "For  twelve  years  I  was  busy  profes- 
sionally on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  at  present 
with  Lawrence  College,  organizing  their  dor- 
mitory plans.  From  1918-21  I  had  charge  of 
the  institutional  management  at  Washington 
State  College.  Later  was  Director  of  the 
Women's  Dormitory  and  University  Dining 
Halls  at  Stanford  University.  The  following 
year  I  resigned  and  took  my  Master's  degree  at 
Teachers  College,  and  spent  a  few  months  in 
research  with  the  General  Foods  Company. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  at  Lawrence  Col- 
lege." 

Evidently  there  have  been  no  idle  days  or 
even  hours  in  the  life  of  this  Lasell  "progres- 
sive." We  are  delighted  with  this  report  and 
extend  our  hearty  congratulations  to  Etta 
Hardy. 

I  have  never  been  to  Bermuda  but  certainly 
this  message  of  Helen  Duncan's  ('26)  has 
settled  me  as  to  where  to  go  next !  She  writes  : 
"Have  been  spending  the  most  glorious  vaca- 
tion here.  Everything  is  so  clear,  and  fresh 
and  fragrant,  and  quiet  and — well — perfect! 
Have  been  swimming,  sailing,  horseback  riding, 
dancing  and  just  about  everything  and  certainly 
hate  to  leave  this  beautiful  spot !" 

Gertrude  Schumaker  Smith,  '22,  is  now  at 
home  "down  South"  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina  where  her  husband,  Mr.  Byron  J. 
Smith,  is  secretary  of  the  Southern  Unit  Sales 
Company,  and  Gertrude  is,  we  venture  to  add, 
his  very  able  assistant.  In  the  opening  para- 
graph of  her  letter  to  Dr.  Winslow  she  an- 
nounces : 

"I  received  this  morning  a  copy  of  the 
Leaves  for  March.  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
read  it  immediately,  enjoying  every  bit  of  it. 
I  am  always  amazed  at  the  amount  of  really 
fine  talent  the  Lasell  girls  bring  to  its  editing. 
Of  course  I  was  most  interested  in  the  Per- 
sonals.    Not  many  of  the  girls  I  used  to  know 


were  mentioned  in  this  issue,  but  I   followed 
each  column  carefully,  nevertheless. 

"It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  I  was  gradu- 
ated from  Lasell  eleven  years  ago  this  June. 
It  is  at  least  three  years  since  last  I  was  at 
Lasell.  I  think  of  it  often,  and  look  forward 
to  getting  North  again  and  running  out  even 
though  it  be  for  but  a  few  brief  moments. 

"One  reason  Lasell  has  been  on  my  mind 
lately  is  that  I  received  a  letter  a  short  while 
ago  from  an  Evelyn  Edney  of  East  Flat  Rock, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  here.  Last  week 
I  met  her.  She  is  a  very  sweet  girl,  seventeen, 
who  is  looking  for  further  education  along 
secretarial  or  teaching  lines.  I  had  a  most 
pleasant  hour  and  a  half  with  her  and  her 
mother. 

"Today  when  I  received  the  Leaves,  I  went 
carefully  through  the  school  roster,  hoping  to 
find  someone  attending  from  near  here.  What 
was  my  surprise  to  come  across  the  name  of 
Peggy  Farrell  McKeon  of  Derby,  Connecticut. 
I  feel  confident  she  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine. 
Please  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Peggy. 

"Dorothy,  my  sister,  is  at  present  doing 
secretarial  and  research  work  for  Professor 
William  Yandell  Elliott  of  Harvard.  She  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  it.  We  expect  her  down 
here  during  the  summer,  and  will  certainly  be> 
glad  to  see  her  again. 

"My  cousin,  Doris  Schumaker  Walthers,  '26, 
and  her  husband  have  recently  built  a  home  in 
Melrose  Highlands — she  is  now  living  at  115' 
Howard  Street  there. 

"My  little  son,  Billie,  was  three  years  old 
last  December  fifth.  Of  course  he  takes  lots 
of  my  time,  but  I  really  don't  mind.  I  find 
myself  referring  again  and  again  to  the  book 
on  Child  Care  and  Training  which  I  studied 
so  many  years  ago  at  Lasell.  He's  terrifically 
active,  exceptionally  healthy  and  boisterously 
happy.  Sometime  I  hope  to  bring  both  my  son 
and  husband  to  Lasell. 

"I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  read  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Ordway.  I  remember  her  well ; 
very  quiet,  sweet  and  gracious.  Please  accept 
my  sincere  sympathy. 
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"Kindly  remember  me  to  Miss  Potter.  I 
met  Miss  Blackstock  some  four  or  five  years 
ago.  Her  'Travel'  in  this  issue  was  most  en- 
joyable, for  it  took  me  back  again  to  so  many 
of  the  places  I  visited  in  1928. 

"With  kindest  greetings  to  Mrs.  Winslow 
and  cordial  good  wishes  for  your  continued 
success  at  the  Junior  College."  G.  S.  S. 

Yes,  Gertrude,  was  correct  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  name  of  her  cousin,  Peggy  Mc- 
Keon,  '34,  and  recently  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  a  call  from  Peggy's  grandmother,  Mrs. 
McKeon  of  Ansonia,  Connecticut. 

Edith  Anthony  Carlow,  '06,  and  her  class- 
mate, Frances  Thatcher  Sibley,  '06,  were  kind 
enough  to  favor  us  recently  with  a  satisfac- 
tory call,  remaining  to  the  mid-day  meal.  Later 
in  making  the  social  rounds,  they  included  all 
the  faculty  of  their  day  now  in  residence  at 
the  College.  Not  one  whit  of  their  school- 
girl enthusiasm  was  missing  and  we  found  it 
downright  difficult  to  take  Edith's  word  for  it 
that  she  is  now  a  proud  grandmother. 

Friendly  Ruth  Hutton,  '27,  always  slips  into 
our  circle  again  as  though  she  "still  belongs," 
and  she  does !  Her  recent  visit  at  Lasell  was 
not  only  a  joy  to  her  senior  sister,  Alice,  '33, 
but  also  to  her  former  Lasell  teachers  now  in 
residence. 

Frances  Avery  Hoof,  '06- '07,  one  would  be 
willing  to  have  a  birthday  semi-annually  were 
they  assured  of  receiving  such  a  friendly  mes- 
sage as  yours.  Thank  you  for  it  and  for  that 
attractive  snapshot  of  your  daughter  Jean  and 
son,  Addison,  which  accompanied  the  card  of 
greeting. 

Among  the  most  recent  pleasant  surprises 
was  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of 
Mary  Alice  Morgan,  '31,  to  Mr.  Hubert  P. 
Yarnell.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Mary's 
college  town.  Champaign,  Illinois.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yarnell  have  been  students  at  the 
University  of   Illinois. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  March  25 
contained  a  charming  picture  and  account  of 
the  wedding  of  Helen  Meigh  Masters  ('26- 
'27)    and   Mr.   Clifton  W.   Phalen.      Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Phalen  are  now  at  home  at  558  Linden 
Avenue,  Buffalo. 

In  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  Lucy  Frances 
Field,  '27,  became  the  bride  of  Irvin  Compton 
Wildman  on  March  28. 

Helen  Louise  Kenyon,  '29-'30,  and  Mr.  H. 
Sanders  Rowland,  Jr.,  were  married  on  Satur- 
day, the  fifteenth  of  April  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dorothy  Marie  Aseltine,  '26,  is  now  Mrs. 
Herbert  Todd  Wadsworth.  The  wedding  was 
celebrated  April  22  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Winchester,  Mass.  Boston  papers  contained  in- 
teresting reports  of  this  ceremony  which  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  Dottie's  former 
schoolmates. 

Lasell's  congratulations  to  each  of  these 
brides  and  grooms ! 

Mary  Lib  McNulty,  '32,  made  us  twice  glad 
by  returning  again  to  her  Junior  College  and 
this  time  bringing  with  her  a  charming  younger 
sister,  Janet.  The  Dean  has  not  forgotten  her 
first  delightful  meeting  with  this  sister  and  a 
yet  younger  sister  last  fall  in  Evanston,  and 
makes  bold  to  express  her  secret  hope  that  this 
dear  visitor  will  eventually  be  enrolled  at 
Lasell. 

PERKINS,  PERKINS,  &  PERKINS 

Take  Pleasure  in  Announcing  that 

GEORGE  HITT  PERKINS 

Was,  on,  to  wit,  April  17,  A.  D.  1933,  admitted 

to  membership  in  the  firm,  which  will  hereafter 

do  business  under  the  name  of 

PERKINS,  PERKINS,  PERKINS  AND 

PERKINS 

The  place  of  business  of  the  firm  will  remain 
the  same  at  6849  Crandon  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  George  Hitt  Perkins  is  not  a  silent 
partner,  but  will  share  the  active  management 
of  the  firm  which  has  heretofore  been  solely 
in  the  hands  of  Ralph  C.  Perkins,  Jr.  Ralph 
C.  Perkins,  Sr.  will  continue  in  his  sole  cap- 
acity as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Margaret  H.  Perkins  will  continue  as  Office 
Manager,  General  Superintendent  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget.  The  moratorium  hitherto 
declared    on    further    expansion    of    the    firm 
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pending  economic  recovery  was  temporarily 
lifted  in  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the  new 
administration  ....  The  firm's  application  to 
the  R.  F.  C.  is  pending. 

Margaret  Hitt  Perkins,  '27, 
Ralph  Coatsworth  Perkins, 
Ralph  Coatsworth  Perkins,  Jr., 
George  Hitt  Perkins  (7  lbs.  11  oz.) 
YYe  are  indebted  to  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoe- 
maker, '22,  for  the  announcement  of  wee  Julia 
Mae's  arrival  on  April  22  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Diller  Jones    (Naomi  Davis, 

'99^ 

Air.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Clovis  (Doris  Craw- 
ford, '20)  are  also  to  receive  our  congratula- 
tions, for  on  April  27,  David  Crawford  Clovis 
came  to  gladden  their  home. 

On  Wednesday,  April  26,  Lasell  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  call  from  Frances  Bliss,  '24,  of 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Frances  came  East  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  McCall  Mission 
in  Boston.  McCall  Mission  is  a  Protestant 
mission  in  Paris,  established  there  many  years 
ago  by  an  Episcopal  minister  from  England. 
There  have  been  many  clubs  established  in  this 
country  whose  interest  is  in  benefiting  the  work 
in  Paris.  Frances  is  president  of  the  Junior 
McCall  Club  in  Buffalo,  and  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  George  Dorland  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  Club  in  that  city.  Frances 
promised  to  come  back,  in  '34,  for  her  tenth 
reunion. 

Our  Registrar,  Miss  Grace  Irwin,  keeps  in 
personal  touch  with  Amy  R.  Holway,  daughter 
of  our  Ella  Ellis  Holway,  '81.  Miss  Holway, 
now  a  missionary  in  China,  was  in  Shanghai, 
during  the  terrible  "undeclared  war"  and  saw 
many  of  the  natives  driven  from  their  homes 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  Peiping  Miss 
Holway  found  a  temporary  place  of  refuge 
and  while  there  seized  the  opportunity  to  mas- 
ter the  difficult  national  language,  Mandarin. 
We  are  pleased  to  share  this  message  from  this 
| worthy  daughter  of  a  worthy  mother. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Leominster  Daily 
\Enterprise,  April  25,  appeared  this  headline: 
'Mrs.  Bernard  Bosworth  (Barbara  Vail,  '05) 


elected  President  of  the  Fortnightly."  For 
years  Barbara  has  been  a  successful  leader  in 
Girl  Scout  movement  and  other  organizations. 
These  fresh  honors  signify  the  high  esteem 
in  which  she  is  held  by  the  community.  Refer- 
ence was  further  made  to  the  "inspiring  speech 
of  acceptance"  made  by  the  incoming  presi- 
dent. 

Alice  Mayo  Hicks,  '76,  gave  us  a  pleasant 
surprise  recently  by  following  up  her  letter 
with  a  friendly  call,  expressing  her  approval 
over  the  changes  in  Lasell  Junior  College  for 
the  better,  and  best  of  all  left  with  the  promise 
to  return  frequently. 

Recently,  while  a  guest  of  Barbara  Vail  Bos- 
worth, '05,  and  her  group,  our  Dean  enjoyed 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number 
of  her  "old  girls."  Among  them  were:  Mar- 
jorie  Lees  Shaw,  '09-TO,  Clara  Paton  Suhlke, 
'15,  Mildred  Shaw  Curtis,  '09-TO.  Also  Mrs. 
George  Marshall,  Barbara  Marshall's  ('22') 
mother  should  be  included  in  this  group. 

Adrienne  Smith,  '23,  is  busy  with  her  regu- 
lar secretarial  work  and  in  addition  serves  as 
one  of  Newton's  Notaries,  and  gave  us  a 
pleasant  surprise  by  appearing  at  one  of  our 
Spring  Vesper  services  when  she  sang  with 
the  Methodist  choir  who  had  charge  of  this 
exceptionally  fine  hour  of  music  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  Mrs.  Frankland  Leland, 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Leland,  one  of  Lasell's 
Junior  School  students. 

Rebecca  Shepherd,  '94,  in  sending  her  re- 
grets to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Lasell 
Club  signed  herself,  "Perhaps  the  oldest  grad- 
uate member  of  the  club."  Our  Personals 
Editor,  who  called  on  Bess  at  her  Evanston 
home,  declares  she  saw  no  signs  of  this  timely 
distinction  which  Bess  attempts  to  claim, 

Mildred  Partridge,  '14-15,  now  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  of  Belmont  returned,  to  our 
delight,  after  a  prolonged  absence,  and  parted 
from  our  Junior  College  with  the  expressed 
hope  that  she  may  join  us  at  the  annual  Pops 
Concert  at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  latest  snapshot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney  Campbell    (Georgia  Parrish,   '26)    in  the 
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vernacular  of  the  college  girl  is  "fetching." 
We  are  very  pleased  to  have  in  our  posses- 
sion this  charming  replica  of  one  of  our  recent 
and  popular  graduates  and  her  husband. 

The  Leaves  is  especially  pleased  to  publish 
these  reports  of  the  latest  Lasell  Reunions, 
couched  as  they  are  in  such  friendly  and  in- 
formal terms. 

Chicago,  Illinois, 
April  29,  1933 
Dear  Lasell  Girls  : 

Ever  since  I've  been  Secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Lasell  Club,  our  meetings  have  been 
most  informal.  Sometimes  forty  members 
present,  sometimes  ten;  usually  girls  who  had 
gone  to  Lasell  about  the  years  that  the  club 
officers  had  been  there.  After  two  years  of 
delightful,  chatty  gatherings,  we  felt  we  must 
have  an  incentive  for  a  really  big  meeting  and 
we  sent  out  an  SOS  to  Dr.  Winslow.  It 
so  happened  he  was  about  to  start  for  the 
mid-west,  so  we  sent  out  cards  for  a  luncheon 
at  Marshall  Field's  the  last  week  in  April,  that 
being  the  most  convenient  place  for  every  one. 

Caroline  Lawton  Trimble,  T0-T3,  from 
Princeton,  Illinois,  and  I  met  him  at  the  Pal- 
mer House  on  his  arrival.  We  felt  that  the 
one  place  that  Chicago  had  to  offer  this  year 
was,  "A  Century  of  Progress,"  over  on  the 
Lake  Front.  Dr.  Allen  D.  Albert,  brother-in- 
law  of  Barbara  Jones  Bates,  '14,  has  been  very 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Fair  since  its 
conception,  and  at  Barb's  suggestion  we  took 
Dr.  Winslow  over  to  his  office  in  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  We  were  joined  there  by 
Barbara  Bates  and  her  husband,  and  through 
Dr.  Albert's  most  generous  offer,  we  were 
given  a  guide  and  taken  through  all  of  the 
grounds  and  builings  which  were  open  at  that 
time. 

As  we  hoped  and  expected,  a  large  group 
greeted  Dr.  Winslow  for  luncheon.  Gertrude 
Wagner,  '28,  our  enthusiastic  and  untiring 
President,  presided.  Everyone  was  eager  to 
see  Dr.  Winslow  and  hear  all  about  Lasell. 
Several  mothers  who  now  have  daughters  at 


Lasell    were    present.      Also    several    mothers 
who  were  sending  new  girls  next  year. 

In  a  glowing  account  of  Lasell's  financial 
status  and  her  splendid  faculty,  Dr.  Winslow 
convinced  us  that  the  Junior  College  has  been 
under  a  very  efficient  and  sympathetic  man- 
agement these  past  trying  years. 

Those  who  were  at  school  with  Frances 
Hunter  in  1916  remember  her  promising  young 
voice.  She  graciously  consented  to  sing  at  the 
luncheon,  and  her  program  was  one  of  the  high 
spots  of  the  afternoon.  Her  singing  was  an 
inspiration  to  everyone  and  she  is  an  "old  girl" 
that  Lasell  can  be  very  proud  of. 

The  following  girls  were  present : 

Helen  Buettner,  '23 

Alma  L.  Bunch,  '13 

Julia  Clausen,  '29 

Pauline  Fera,  '17 

Alice  Froeschle,  '27 

Helene  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22 

Margaret  Gregson  Barker,  '09-' 13 

Helen  V.  Guertin,  T6-T7 

Lucille  Guertin  Egan,  T1-T2 

Lena  Kelley  Stone,  '14 

Lizinka  Kuehl,  '21-'22 

Jessie  McCarthy  Hadley,  '00 

Helen  Mayer  Oppenheimer,  '09-' 10 

Kathryn  Moore  Silverwood,  '26 

Maurine  Moore  Allen,  T9-'20 

Helen  Stern,  '22 

Elizabeth  Thielens  Miller,  '04-'05 

Mary  Florine  Thielens  Peeples,  '04- '05 

Helen  Underwood  Evans,  '85-'87 

Gertrude  Wagner,  '28 

Joan  Johnson,  '28 

Jeannette  White,  '29    • 

Agnes  Wylie  West,  '05 

Julia  Funkhouser  Mellen,  '06- '07,  and  daughter 

Louise  Funkhouser  Colegrove,  '08 

Phyllis  Maples  McCormick,  '22 

Dorothy  Pearson  Cutler,  '24 

Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  and  daughter,  Betty 

Charlotte  Ingwersen  Pape,  '24-'25 

Alice  Wry  Anthony,  '24 

Barbara  Jones  Bates,  '14 

Frances  Hunter,  T5-'16 

Mary  C.  Stone,  TO 

Ruth  Stokes  Dale,  T1-T2 

Wilhelmina  Joscelyn  Swett,  '13 

Nan-Louise  Pagin  Page,  '27 

Mildred  Chapman  Clements,  '28 
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Margaret  Loomis  Collingwood,  '22 

Gene  Loomis,  '32 

Lestra  Hibbard,  '29 

Dorothy  Taggart,  '32 

Elizabeth  Bear,  '31 

Ruth  Kniep,  '30-'31 

Marion  Freeman,  '30-'31 

The  mothers  and  guests  included : 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Loomis 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Swift  (Betsey  Swift,  '33) 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Ingwersen  (Emily  Ingwersen,  '34) 

Mrs.  G.  V.  Price  (Janet  Price,  '33) 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Rice  (Virginia  Rice,  '34) 

Mrs.  D.  Johnson 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Urbahns. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Chicago  Lasell  Club 
Point  Abino 
Ridgeway 
Ontario,  Canada 
March  7,  1933 
Dear  Mrs.  Hooker: 

Buffalo  Lasell  girls  were  very  much  pleased 
to  have  Dr.  Winslow  as  our  guest  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club  on  Saturday, 
March  4. 

There  were  seventeen  girls  who  attended 
and  all  were  keenly  interested  in  the  Lasell 
affairs.  We  kept  Dr.  Winslow  so  busy 
answering  questions  that  he  almost  missed  his 
train. 


Dr.  Winslow's  arrival  came  at  a  most  op- 
portune time  as  he  brought  us  together  and 
helped  organize  an  Alumnae  Club  which  we 
have  been  anxious  to  start.  Frances  Bliss, 
'24,  was  elected  President.  We  have  arranged 
a  meeting  for  April.  We  will  let  you  know 
from  time  to  time  as  to  our  progress.  We  all 
have  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Buffalo  Lasell  girls  all  join  in  extend- 
ing greetings  to  the  Faculty  and  members  of 
Lasell. 

Sincerely, 

Julia  C.  Tiffany,  '29 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Buffalo  Lasell  Club 

Those  present  included : 

Doris  Bovaird  Hoddick,  '20- '21 

Louise  Puckett  Neill,  '23 

Frances  Bliss,  '24 

Phyllis  Beck,  '29 

Julia  Tiffany,  '29 

Jessie  Taylor,  '28-29 

Marjorie  S.  Keller,  '29-'30 

Audrey  M.  Kaiser,  '29-'30 

Alice  Hamlin,  '29-' 30 

Helen  Masters  Phalen,  '26-'27 

Mary   Smeeman   Dolley,   '26-27 

Prudence  Christy,  '29 

Helen  Balcom,  '20 

Helen  Hooper,  '31 

Lilian  Doane  Maddigan,  '21 

Aline  Paull,  '31 

Betty  McKee,  '31 -'32 
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Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

For  All  Degrees 

The  country's  largest  maker  of  Academic 
Costumes.  Write  for  samples  of  mate- 
rials and  for  prices. 

Sole  Depository  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

COTRELL  AND  LEONARD 

EST.  1832  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


auburndale  hairdressing 
Shoppe 

Telephone  W.  N.  2317 

All   lines  of   Hairdressing  done  quickly 
and  efficiently 

Lasell's  Own  Shoppe 

2086A  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE 


Boston  Music  Company 
"everything  in  music 

116  Boylston  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS 

Telephone   Hancock   1561 


The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

If  you  are  Hungry? 


2120  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Tel.  West  Newton  0396. 


Store  Tel.  West  Newton  1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.  RIGGS,  Florist 

FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

2098  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

Auburndale,  Mass. 


SIEGEL'S 

BETTER  SHOES 
A  NEW  LOW  PRICE     .  . 

$3-50 

ALL  ONE  PRICE! 

95  Summer  Street  BOSTON 


SMARTER  STYLES 
BETTER  QUALITY 


The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days  11  a.m.  until  7.30  p.m. 
Sundays    5.30  p.m.  until  7.30  p.m. 


Telephone  West  Newton  2575 

Vogue  Beauty  Shoppe 

FANNIE    GLOVER 

Eugene     and    Realistic    Permanent    Waving 
a  Specialty 

Beauty  Culture  in  all  its  Branches 

SPECIAL    PRICES    MON.,    TUES.    AND    WED. 

281  Auburn  St.  AUBURNDALE 
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Telephone   Wellesley  2184 


VERA 

CHASE 
BEAUTY 
SALON 


Morton  Building  Arcade 
Grove    and    Washington    Streets 


TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
winter trip  to  the  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 
for  LASELL  students. 

Mrs.  Seth  C.  Bassett 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


MIDDLESEX  &  BOSTON 
STREET  RAILWAY  CO. 

Buses  Can  Be  Hired  for 
Special  Parties 

TO  60  ANYWHERE 

Tel.  New.  No.  0780. 


Suede    is    now    in    Vogue 

Why  not  have  your  party  place  cards, 
banquet  menus,  booklet  covers  and 
programs  on  Cellusuede? 

WRITE  TO 

"SALLY  SWADE" 

Fort  Hill  Paper  Company 

145  High  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Atlantic  Pipe  and  Supply 
Company 

Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  Pipe 

Valves  and  Fittings  for  Steam,  Gas 
and  Water 

237  ALBANY  STREET       BOSTON,  MASS 


NEWTON  NATIONAL 
BANK 

384  Centre  Street  at  Newton  Corner 

A  Friendly  Independent  Bank  for  all 
the  Newtons 

CAPITAL  $200,000 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
Company 

Designers  ENGRAVERS  Illustrators 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,   MASS. 
Breakers  2365 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Liberty  4265 

AFTERNOON    TEAS 

Served  by 

MRS.  RUTH  F.  INGRAHAM 

39  Holman  Road,  Auburndale 

Every  Wednesday  From  3  to  5 
Other  Days  By  Appointment 
Grill  Room  For  Bridge  If  Desired 
Telephone  West  Newton  2678 

Compliments  of 

THE  GRAY  LINE,  Inc. 

Motor  coaches  for  all  occasions 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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EDUCATION  IS  OLDER 
THAN  BANKING 

Schools  come  before  banks  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  but  the  two  work  along  the 
same  lines. 

Each  has  a  definite  service  to  render  and 
neither  has   found   a   substitute   for  per- 
sonal contact  in  its  service. 

Waltham  Trust  Company — a  Member  of 
the    Federal    Reserve    System — can    help 
you. 

Waltham  Trust  Company 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Where    Thrifty    People    Build 
Financial  Character 

BOULEVARD 
PHARMACY 

f 

2090  Commonwealth  Ave. 
AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Athletic    Equipment,    Clothing 

and  Shoes  for  the  Lasell  Junior 

College  Girl. 

IS 

344  Washington   Steet,     Boston 

Cambridge,             Worcester,             Providence 

Studio  of 

F.  E.  SLINGERLAND 

WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  Wellesley  1975 

Our 

Photographer 
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LITERARY 


GABRIELLE 

The  girl  jumped  expertly  out  of  the  grey, 
weather-beaten  dory  into  the  shallow  water. 
The  white-tipped  wavelets  dragged  around  her 
ankles  in  little  eddies  and  a  light  breeze  blew 
her  middy  collar  high  over  her  head.  Her 
strong,  slim  body  bent  low  as  she  shoved  the 
boat  up  on- the  sandy  beach.  Hauling  a  heavy 
rope  from  the  bow,  she  fixed  it  securely  to 
the  worn  post.  This  done,  she  leaned  wearily 
against  the  dory  and  passed  a  grimy  hand 
across  her  forehead,  leaving  dirty  grey 
smudges.  Her  dark  eyes  gazed  seaward  and 
she  idly  watched  the  sun  dancing  on  the  ocean, 
seeing  dimly  a  puff  of  white  smoke  above  a 
tiny  blot  on  the  line  of  the  horizon.  The  sun 
was  shining,  yet  everything  looked  grey  and 
dismal  to  Gabrielle. 

Familiar  scenes  soon  become  so  common- 
place, that  at  length,  we  fail  to  see  them  at  all, 
or  if  we  do  they  appear  drab  and  uninteresting. 
So  it  was  with  Gabrielle  Lambeau.  Every 
summer  since  she  was  ten  years  old  she  had 
walked  barefooted  over  the  white,  curving 
sandbars  and  rippled  flats  of  Tidewater  Har- 
bor, looking  for  tiny  holes  and  miniature  water 
spouts  that  would  indicate  the  probable  pres- 
ence of  clams.  Although  such  work  was 
monotonous,  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape  for 
Gabrielle.  Her  father  was  a  clam-digger — lie 
called  it  his  profession,  and  his  success  de- 
pended upon  his  ultimate  monopoly  of  the 
summer  trade.  Gabrielle  must  work,  too.  In 
the  winter  Pierre  Lambeau  made  wooden  toys 
— little  red  wind-mills,  yellow  cats  and  black- 
and-white  dogs  with  corkscrew  tails,  which  he 
stuck  all  over  his  "front  lawn."  Pierre  Lam- 
beau was  truly  a  "professional  man." 

As  Gabrielle  dreamed  she  caught  herself 
sighing.     What  was  the  matter — she  was  not 


naturally  morbid?  Suddenly  her  eyes  turned 
toward  Badgers  Island  and  the  figure  of  a 
gesticulating  man.  She  could  faintly  hear  his' 
shouts  to  her.     "Hey,  hey!  Help!" 

There  was  no  mistaking  those  words.  Ga- 
brielle scrutinized  the  man.  Help?  He  seems 
to  be  all  right,  she  argued  to  herself.  The 
next  moment  the  situation  was  clear.  Fool 
man — got  himself  trapped  by  the  tide  on  the 
little  two-by-four  island.  Probably  he  was  one 
of  those  "out-of-towners." 

Badgers  Island  was  land  tied,  connecting 
to  the  shore  by  a  narrow  sandbar  which  was 
now  covered  with  water.  Well,  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do, — go  and  get  him.  Gabrielle 
untied  the  dory  and  shoved  it  into  the  water. 
She  pushed  it  out  until  the  waves  broke 
around  her  knees,  then  leapt  in,  seized  the  oars, 
and  began  to  row  with  long,  steady  strokes, 
heading  for  Badgers  Island. 

David  Lawrence  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
warm  sand  of  the  island.  He  had  spent  a 
lazy  morning,  gazing  out  at  the  bright  blue 
water  and  enjoying  his  own  companionship. 
The  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  waking  from 
a  dream  of  sailing  to  the  Western  Isles  with 
Homer,  his  grey  eyes  were  staring  straight 
up  at  the  summer  sky  and  he  was  conscious 
of  a  wet  feeling  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  lower  leg.  He  sat  up  abruptly  to  investigate 
conditions  and  discovered  the  cause  of  his 
discomfort.  It  was  water — impudent  wavelets 
amusing  themselves  by  breaking  with  little 
splashes  and  receding  with  a  gurgle  into  his 
shoe.  David  moved  quickly  out  of  reach.  In 
a  second  he  realized  his  predicament.  "Damn 
fool,"  he  cursed  himself,  "and  I  knew  the 
island  was  a  tombalo  when  I  came  out.  Well, 
now  to  get  off."  He  began  to  look  around  for 
a  possible  rescuer.  The  whole  length  of  curv- 
ing beach  was  deserted ;  no,  not  entirely,  for, 
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leaning  against  the  rowboat  just  beyond  the 
clump  of  waving  beach  grass  was  the  form  of 
a  girl.  She  was  not  looking  at  him ;  her  gaze 
was  fastened  on  a  ship  far  out  to  sea.  He 
shouted.  No  response.  He  shouted  again  and 
this  time,  the  girl  turned  her  head  toward  him, 
she  hesitated  then  at  his  third  shout  ran  toward 
the  post.  In  a  few  seconds  she  was  rowing 
toward  him. 

A  light  breeze  blew  her  dusky  hair  away 
from  her  flushed  face.  David  noticed  with  all 
the  appreciation  of  a  poet,  how  her  strong, 
brown  arms  pulled  the  oars.  He  saw  how  she 
skillfully  managed  the  boat  in  shallow  water. 
"Stupid  of  me,  wasn't  it?"  he  suggested  hope- 
fully expecting  her  to  contradict  him. 

"Yes,  I  should  think  so"  she  agreed  shyly. 
Her  answer  was  worthy  of  a  practiced  coquette, 
but  Gabrielle's  agreement  was  sincere.  She 
did  think  it  stupid  of  him,  and  besides,  she  was 
not  used  to  this  sort  of  young  man.  "Won't 
you  get  into  the  boat?"  she  added.  He  did  so, 
not  too  gracefully  and  helped  her  to  push  off 
with  an  oar.  He  did  not,  however,  offer  to 
row  the  boat  himself. 

"I  fell  asleep"  he  explained  trying  not  to 
make  the  excuse  sound  too  foolish. 

"Yes,"  she  said  looking  past  him  at  the 
island.  Gabrielle  did  not  quite  dare  to  stare 
directly  at  this  good-looking  man,  so  she  took 
this  method  of  snatching  fleeting  glances  at 
him. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  figures  in  the 
clumsy  boat  was  even  more  marked  than  her 
grimy  middy  suit  and  his  expensive  flannels 
suggested.  David  had  been  pampered  and 
spoiled  from  babyhood.  It  was  surprising 
that  at  twenty-four  he  was  as  normal  a  young 
man  as  he  was.  Of  course,  he  was  selfish,  and 
as  he  thought,  misunderstood.  He  demanded 
admiration  from  the  world  and  usually  got  it. 
Why  not?  He  was  a  tall,  lean  young  man 
with  moody  grey  eyes,  that  could  twinkle  or 
glint  dangerously.  They  usually  twinkled  be- 
cause people  seldom  crossed  him.  He  was 
misunderstood  because  his  mother  had  social 
ambitions  for  him.  His  desire  was  not  to 
be   an   eligible   bachelor — but   a   poet.      David 


had  always  loved  beautiful  things.  As  a 
youngster  his  mother's  brilliant  Spanish  shawl, 
a  crystal  bowl  of  flowers,  even  the  huge  red 
ball  he  played  with  held  his  attention  by  their 
sheer  beauty  alone ;  as  a  man,  this  appreciation 
of  color  and  beauty  had  fostered  his  strong 
desire  to  be  a  poet.  Here  at  Tidewater  Har- 
bor, away  from  his  friends  in  society,  he  was 
drinking  in  atmosphere  for  a  great  poem. 

As  he  looked  at  the  girl  before  him,  he  saw 
her  as  a  possible  figure  in  this  poem — an  in- 
spiration. Here  was  beauty,  foreign,  dark 
beauty  on  American  soil.  Her  body  was  sup- 
ple and  strong  as  a  French  peasant's.  Her 
eyes  were  warm,  brown  and  serious.  He 
thought  he  would  like  to  see  her  dressed  in  the 
expensive  clothes  that  his  sister  wore,  but  on 
a  longer  look  he  changed  his  mind ;  her  quaint 
beauty  lay  in  her  surroundings ;  her  funny 
dirty  middy  and  red,  wrinkled  skirt  were  a  part 
of  her. 

"Aren't  you  ever  lonely  here  ?"  he  asked  her 
curiously,  indicating  with  his  hand  the  water 
and  shore. 

"Lonely,  perhaps — but  it  is  the  eternal  clam 
I  hate,"  she  answered  vehemently.  "Every 
morning  I  walk  on  the  flats  and  dig  'em  out. 
Yes,  it  is  the  clam  I  do  not  like." 

"So  you  don't  like  clam  digging  eh?"  David 
laughed.  "I  can't  say  I  blame  you.  You  know 
how  to  swim  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  like  the  water  and  I  can  swim — 
and  you? — but  I  have  seen  you  swimming  off 
Black  Rock."  She  pronounced  the  word  with 
a  long-drawn  i  that  proved  her  few  years  in 
the  village  school  had  not  entirely  bereft  her 
of  her  patois  accent. 

"Perhaps  you  would  swim  with  me  some 
afternoon  at  high  tide,  when  you  aren't  work- 
ing? Tomorrow  perhaps?"  he  questioned 
eagerly. 

"I  will  like  to  swim  with  you,  Mister  Law- 
rence. You  see  I  already  know  your  name. 
I  am  Gabrielle,  daughter  of  Pierre  Lambeau, 
who  makes  the  wooden  things.  Tomorrow  at 
four  o'clock  the  tide  is  high." 

'Make  it  four  then,  little  Mademoiselle,  and 
I  will  meet  you  near  that  old  rotten  log  that 
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you  will  be  colliding  with  if  you  don't  watch 
out.     You're  in  shallow  water." 

The  first  meeting  ended  with  a  handshake 
and  a  promise  to  meet  on  the  morrow.  David 
sauntered  home  to  his  up-to-date  cottage  and 
Gabrielle  to  her  poor  little  home  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Tidewater.  She  was  very  much  ex- 
cited, and  it  was  with  great  anticipation  that 
she  awaited  tomorrow's  meeting. 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  next  afternoon  Ga- 
brielle and  David  were  fast  friends.  Gabrielle 
knew  that  David  hated  his  society  whirl  and 
was  misunderstood  and  David  knew  that  he 
hand  found  his  inspiration,  more  than  he  had 
anticipated ;  she  too,  had  a  feeling  for  beauti- 
ful things.  He  had  discovered  that  when  she 
had  exclaimed  over  the  the  graceful  white 
beauty  of  a  wheeling  gull  as  it  dipped  and 
soared  over  the  pounding  breakers.  She  said 
its  cry  made  her  sad,  but  a  "nice"  sad  that 
made  her  feel  queer  down  inside  her  heart. 
She  swam,  too — like  a  fish,  and  her  gay  mirth 
was  infectious.  The  little  Gabrielle  was  per- 
fectly natural  and  beautiful.  David  enjoyed 
her  company  and  in  that  bright  hour  or  two, 
her  heart  had  begun  to  open  to  this  young  man. 
Her  eyes  admired  his  strength  and  manliness 
and  her  soul  found  a  sweet  satisfaction  in  a 
new  kind  of  love,  of  which  she  had  often 
dreamed. 

Days  of  pleasure  for  Gabrielle  and  David 
passed  swiftly  and  toward  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, David  decided  to  see  whether  his  perfect 
companion  could  appreciate  poetry  with  him ; 
so,  on  the  high  bluffs  overlooking  a  twilight 
sea,  they  met  one  evening.  A  soft  breeze  was 
blowing  the  tall,  shiny,  green  beach  grass  until 
it  bent  low  to  the  sand.  Little  clumps  of  blue 
flowers  were  partly  closed  for  the  night.  On 
the  white  beach,  far  below,  the  tide  was  thun- 
dering in  a  last  nightly  attempt  to  reach  the 
white  bluff  of  sand. 

David  was  late  as  usual,  and  when  he  arrived 
he  saw  Gabrielle,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  facing  the  sea,  her  head  held  high,  al- 
most defiantly,  her  hair  blown  back.  She  had 
thrown  on  an  old  coat,  and  her  hands  were 
thrust  carelessly  into  the  deep  pockets.    "Beau- 


tiful" said  David's  soul  within  him.  "There  is 
my  inspiration.  Now  I  can  write  the  great 
poem."  He  admired  silently  for  a  moment, 
then  he  spoke  to  her  with  admiration  in  his 
voice.  "Well,  Angel,  I  am  here.  Tonight  you 
were  to  tell  me  what  you  thought  of  my  poems. 
You  must  judge  from  the  way  they  make  you 
feel.  You  will  be  a  great  judge,  for  you  know 
no  other  way.  Come,  sit  here  near  me  while 
I  read  them  to  you."  He  produced  a  paper- 
covered  notebook,  opened  it,  and  began  read- 
ing at  random. 

"I    saw    her    standing    there,    high    upon    the    bluff 
Arms  stretched  high  and  head  thrown  back. 
Her  gown  like  clouds  before  the  wind.   .  .   .' 

Gabrielle's  heart  gave  a  leap.  She  closed 
her  eyes.  It  was  about  her — this  poetry.  He 
loved  her — he  must  love  her.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible any  longer  to  deny  to  herself  her  own 
love  for  him.  Some  day — perhaps  tonight  he 
would  tell  her  of  his  adoration  and  ask  her  to 
be  his  wife.  Perhaps  it  would  be  tonight  1 
Her  heart  seemed  to  stop  pounding  at  such  a 
thought.  Whether  it  would  be  tonight  or  many 
hence — it  would  happen.  She  pictured  the 
moment  in  her  heart  and  thrilled  with  ecstacy. 
Until  that  moment  arrived,  she  would  sit  quiet- 
ly with  closed  eyes  and  listen  to  his  voice, 
reading  beautiful  things  to  her. 

But  Gabrielle  was  fated  for  disappointment 
that  night,  for  until  dusk  closed  around  them, 
David  read  to  her  his  poetry.  Poems  of  love, 
written  to  her,  and  poems  of  the  sea,  but  no 
low  words  of  love  for  her  alone. 

David  accompanied  her  home ;  and  there  at 
the  corner  of  the  low,  picket  fence,  he  kissed 
her  goodnight — tenderly,  lovingly.  It  was  all 
Gabrielle  could  do  to  keep  herself  from  cling- 
ing to  him,  but  she  said  goodnight,  and  watched 
him  walk  away  down  the  narrow  street. 

The  girl  could  hear  the  steady  pounding  of 
the  surf  in  the  distance.  It  calmed  her  and 
she  walked  humming,  up  the  rickity  steps  of 
her  home.  Pierre  greeted  her  gruffly.  He  had 
been  dozing  on  the  once-elaborate  hair  sofa. 
"Well,  mon  enfant,  you  get  home  later  each 
night.  Has  the  young  monsieur  asked  you  to 
marry  him  yet,  eh  ?    Aunt  Germaine  was  here 
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today.  She  asked  how  things  were  between 
you  and  the  gentleman — wanted  to  know  when 
you  marry  him." 

"He  did  not  ask  me  tonight,  papa,  but  he 
week  He  is  such  a  nice  man  and  reech,  too !" 
She  answered  him  earnestly,  knowing  her 
father's  weakness  for  gold.  Throwing  her 
coat  on  the  nearest  chair,  she  went  through 
the  door  into  the  bedroom. 

The  next  afternoon  Gabrielle  dressed  care- 
fully. The  usually  soiled  middy  blouse  was 
freshly  washed  and  ironed.  The  red  cotton 
skirt  was  as  clean  as  persistent  rubbing  could 
make  it.  She  had  carefully  combed  her  curly 
hair  and  was  about  to  leave  the  house  by  the 
back  door  when  a  decided  knock  at  the  front 
detained  her.  Humming  a  lilting  French  tune, 
she  hurried  to  answer  it.  A  boy  in  an  olive- 
green  uniform  inquired  for  Gabrielle  Lambeau, 
and  at  her  nod  handed  a  large  box  and  an  en- 
velope to  her — then  he  left. 

Gabrille,  rather  surprised  but  still  humming, 
opened  the  box  first — it  was  much  more  inter- 
esting than  an  envelope  she  decided.  Inside, 
the  green,  waxy  paper  crinkled  as  she  pulled 
it  apart,  to  disclose  masses  of  yellow  roses 
and  blue  delphinium.  There,  on  top  was  his 
card — -"Affectionately,  David."  She  looked  at 
them  in  the  box  for  a  few  minutes,  then  with 
delight  she  lifted  them  out. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  every  available  jar 
and  milk  bottle  was  filled  with  the  flowers. 
Then  Gabrielle  remembered  the  envelope.  She 
flew  to  open  it.  It  must  be  his  question.  With 
trembling  fingers,  she  unfolded  the  sheet  and 
read: 

"All  beautiful  things  must  end,  Angel, 
whether  it  be  a  glorious  sunset  or  a  perfect 
summer  with  you.  This  has  been  an  unfor- 
gettable time  for  me  and  all  because  of  you. 
In  you  I  have  found  my  inspiration ;  perhaps 
you  have  been  the  making  of  a  great  poet.  But 
now,  I  must  say  goodbye,  my  dear  and  hope 
we  shall  meet  again. 

David." 

As  Gabrielle  finished  reading  the  note,  she 

let  it  fall,  fluttering  to  the  floor.     In  a  daze  she 

pulled  her  shabby  coat  from  the  chair  where 


she  had  thrown  it.  As  she  put  it  on,  the  belt 
struck  one  of  the  flower-filled  milk  bottles  and 
it  went  crashing  to  the  floor.  Without  picking 
it  up,  Gabrielle  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

On  the  high  bluff,  overlooking  a  turbulent 
ocean,  Gabrielle  faced  the  sea,  dimly  feeling 
the  wind  through  her  hair — and  seeing  nothing. 

Charlotte  Phillips,  '33 


TONIGHT 

I  saw  Eternity  tonight. 

You  were  not  there,  nor  any  others 

That  I'd  loved.    I  was  surprised 

By  that.     I  thought  my  life  both  here  and 

After  was  in  you.    But  when  the 

Ageless  burning  of  a  star  leaned 

Lightly  on  my  roof  tonight,  I  knew 

What  some  day  my  life  would  be, — ■ 

One  trembling  candle  in  the  sky, 

Yet  my  Eternity. 

Marian  Lewis,  '32 


MIDDLE  CHILD 

Miss  Sarah  Pluket  waddled  slowly  down  the 
cracked  uneven  pavement.  With  every  step 
her  high  black-laced  boots  squeaked  ;  they  were 
sensible,  stong  shoes,  durable  and  of  good 
leather,  just  the  right  footgear  to  wear  on  a 
rainy  day,  so  Miss  Pluket's  sister,  Judie,  said. 

"You're  fifty,  Sadie,  it's  no  time  for  silli- 
ness." 

Sadie  always  wore  those  boots.  New  Eng- 
land weather  was  always,  Judie  thought,  so 
changeable.  But  it  was  not  always  the  fault  of 
the  weather  that  none  of  Sadie's  clothes  were 
attractive.  Sadie  was  not  slender  and  a  wide 
breadth  of  dull  brown  skirt  hung  limply  from 
under  the  colorless  old  raincoat.  Under  a  drab 
shapeless  hat  her  face,  too,  was  drab ;  the  skin 
was  soft  and  sagged  unhealthily.  Her  lips 
were  narrow  and  one  imagined  that  they  had 
gradually  been  sucked  into  her  mouth;  yet 
her  eyes  were  large  and  blue, — young  eyes, 
wistful  and  dreamy.  She  seldom  spoke  or 
really  looked  at  anyone.  It  was  as  if  her  mind 
never  walked  with  her  body.  Day  after  day 
she  plodded  to  the  little  funeral  office  where 
she  worked,  alone,  keeping  the  books  and  pa- 
tiently listening  to  the  sorrows  of  others. 

There  had  been  a  time  over  thirty  years  ago 
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when  work  had  seemed  to  Sadie  a  chance  to 
meet  people ;  but  people  do  not  come  for  social 
purposes  to  a  funeral  office.  Daily  she  had 
come  and  gone  alone ;  she  had  always  been 
alone,  a  solitary  member  of  a  large  family. 

It  had  all  started  years  ago  when  Mrs. 
Pluket,  who  had  formerly  been  a  country 
school  teacher,  had  had  a  large  family  and 
moreover,  a  poor  husband,  from  whose 
shoulders  the  burden  of  raising  the  family  had 
fallen  upon  the  two  older  children,  Judie  and 
Pete,  who  proudly  planned  together  how  they 
would  take  care  of  the  younger  children.  Now 
Sadie  was  neither  old  enough  to  help  nor  young 
enough  for  the  others  to  want  to  care  for. 
Home  life  was  not  pleasant  for  her. 

Sadie  would  never  forget  the  Christmas 
when  she  was  ten.  For  weeks  before  there 
had  been  whispers  suddenly  hushed  when  any- 
one entered  the  room.  One  evening  when  the 
five  younger  children  had  gone  to  bed  (Sadie 
could  stay  up  an  hour  later  than  they),  Judie 
and  Pete  whispered  as  they  sat  before  the 
kitchen  table. 

"Let's  have  stockings  for  the  young  ones." 

"What'll  you  fill  'em  with,  Judie?" 

"Let's  make  things — molasses  candy  and 
pop-corn,  Pete." 

"Great." 

Sadie  came  close  to  the  table. 

"I'll  help.     Let  me  make  paper  dolls." 

Pete  spoke  from  the  lordly  age  of  fourteen. 

"You'd  spoil  'em." 

"And  stop  listening,"  Judie  had  said  to  her. 

Sadie  sorrowfully  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

As  Christmas  grew  nearer  there  was  more 
whispering;  mysterious  boxes  were  whisked 
up  into  the  attic.  There  was  a  sweet,  spicy 
odor  in  the  kitchen.  At  last  it  was  Christmas 
morning;  the  whole  family  hustled  down  into 
the  kitchen.  There  was  a  row  of  fascinating 
stockings  which  bulged  and  rounded  in  inter- 
esting knobs.  But  there  were  only  five  stock- 
ings, each  marked  with  a  name  and  there  was 
none  for  Sadie.  When  one  is  ten  a  Christmas 
stocking  is  Christmas.  Sadie  could  not  stop 
the  two  big  tears  that  trickled  down  her  round 
little  cheeks. 


"Come,  Sadie,"  said  Pete  self-righteously. 
"We  older  ones  aren't  having  stockings." 

Though  Sadie  could  not  find  happiness  in 
the  crowded  home,  she  did  like  school.  Every 
morning  she  blithely  set  out,  an  attractive  little 
figure  with  huge  flaxen  braids.  Once  at  school 
she  dropped  her  meekness,  blossoming  into 
sweet,  natural  prettiness.  She  made  her  own 
friends  and  one  memorable  day  she  brought  a 
little  girl  home  to  visit.  Sadie  proudly  enjoyed 
showing  off  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Yet  Sadie  felt  uncomfortable ;  it  was  not 
that  her  family  was  really  rude  but  they  were 
entirely  uninterested.  After  her  guest  had 
gone,  Pete  said,  "What  did  she  come  for, 
Sadie?" 

"I  asked  her." 

"Why?  We  never  ask  anybody  extra  for 
us." 

Sadie  could  think  of  no  reply.  Since  she  was 
a  hospitable  little  girl,  this  attitude  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  Pete  had  expressed  estranged 
her  more  than  ever  from  her  family.  Finally 
she  answered.     "But  I  go  to  her  home." 

"Play  with  your  sisters,"  said  Pete.  "We're 
all  one  family,  aren't  we?" 

Sadie  knew  well  enough  not  to  argue.  There 
was  no  sense  in  telling  Pete  that  she  wanted 
her  friend  to  meet  them.  Sadie  knew  some- 
thing of  human  nature  even  at  her  age. 

At  home  Sadie  was  usually  silent.  She  told 
a  little  of  what  she  did  at  grammar  school  and 
later  at  high  school,  and  when  she  timidly 
spoke  one  day  of  her  composition  that  was  to 
be  read  in  the  assembly  hall,  none  of  her  family 
paid  any  attention.  It  was  in  her  second  year 
of  high  school  work  that  she  won  the  prize 
for  English  composition.  There  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  family  there  to  hear  her  composition 
read  and  when  she  joyfully  burst  in  at  supper 
time,  a  little  gold  medal  in  hand,  exclaiming, 
"I  won  the  prize !"  she  danced  excitedly  up 
and  down.  "What'll  that  get  yuh?"  Pete's 
voice  was  not  unkind,  but  clearly  English  prizes 
meant  little  to  him. 

"Now  Pete,"  said  Mrs.  Pluket  with  one  of 
her  hacking  coughs,  "That's  fine,  Sadie.  Eat 
your  supper ;  it  will  be  cold." 

Slowly  Sadie  munched  the  cold  fried  pota- 
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toes.  Her  throat  felt  scratchy ;  everything  was 
a  blurred  haze.  Would  the  family  ever  be 
proud  of  her?  Pete  and  Judie  had  jobs:  Ma 
was  proud  of  them.  Every  Saturday  night 
they  each  handed  to  Ma  their  sealed  pay  en- 
velopes. Maybe  some  day  she  could  hand  Ma 
her  money.     It  would  be  nice  to  be  a  help. 

"Sadie,"  Mr.  Pluket  set  down  his  saucer, 
replaced  the  cup  upon  it  and  wiped  his  droop- 
ing mustache  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  before 
he  continued  in  his  harsh,  grating  voice. 
"Sadie,  your  Ma  and  me  think  you'd  better 
get  a  job.  You're  fourteen  next  month.  I 
want  you  should  get  a  job." 

Sadie  gulped.  The  gold  medal  flashed  and 
winked  at  her.  Slowly  she  said,  "Pa,  I'd  like 
to  finish  school." 

Mr.  Pluket  grunted. 

"Then  just  this  year,"  Sadie  hastily  added. 
"I  want  to  finish  this  year." 

"No."     It  was  deliberate  and  final. 

So  Sadie  went  no  longer  to  high  school  but 
kept  the  books  in  Mr.  Cobb's  little  funeral 
office.  Though  she  now  worked,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family,  still  she  was  not  one  of  them, 
for  she  went  to  night  school  and  studied  Eng- 
lish instead  of  gossiping  or  embroidering. 

For  six  years  she  had  studied,  and  one  night 
particularly  it  was  pleasant  to  walk  from  the 
hot  little  house  to  the  big  airy  school  building. 
The  night  air  was  cool  and  sweet  against  her 
face.  The  light  breeze  brushed  the  soft  damp 
curls  away  from  her  forehead,  leaving  it  start- 
ingly  white  under  her  black  straw  hat.  How 
she  hated  that  hat !  It  had  been  Judie's  and 
now  it  was  hers  to  hate  and  to  wear. 

It  was  pleasant  after  hours  of  balancing 
ledgers  to  move  slowly  along  the  sidewalk.  A 
man  jostled  her;  his  bleary  eyes  peered  into  her 
face. 

"Hello,  pretty,  I'll  walk  with  yez."  His 
voice  was  thick  and  twisted. 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  merely  looked  and 
the  man  slunk  away.  Sadie  was  accustomed 
to  this  ;  it  was  the  common  type  of  man  she 
saw  and  most  certainly  she  did  not  care  for 
their  company.     At  last  she  reached  the  brick 


school  building.  As  Sadie  took  her  seat  she 
noticed  the  tall,  bashful  boy  who  always  man- 
aged to  sit  near  her.  He  smiled  at  her  and  im- 
mediately dropped  his  eyes.  Sadie  especially 
liked  this  class ;  it  was  nice  to  read  poetry. 
Sadie  had  tried  to  write  a  little  of  it  and  it 
was  interesting  to  hear  the  professor,  who 
wrote  poetry  himself,  tell  about  his  love  for  it. 
Time  slipped  by;  the  professor  once  started 
on  his  subject  found  it  hard  to  stop  but  at  last 
he  ended  with  a  "Hope  I  haven't  kept  you  too 
long." 

As  Sadie  came  out  of  the  school  she  found 
the  tall,  bashful  boy  before  her. 

"May  I  see  you  home?"  His  voice  quivered 
with  nervousness. 

"I  think  so."  Sadie,  too,  was  nervous,  pleas- 
antly so.  It  was  pleasant  walking  and  the  little 
group  of  men  lounging  against  the  drug  store 
windows  did  not  pass  their  usual  remarks.  It 
was  very  nice  she  thought  to  be  protected ;  no 
one  had  ever  walked  home  with  her  before. 

"May  I  call  tomorrow  night?'  he  asked. 
Sadie  realized  how  much  courage  it  had  taken 
for  him  to  ask.  She  hesitated  and  then  cour- 
ageously said,  "Yes." 

She  faintly  breathed  "goodnight"  and  hur- 
ried up  to  her  room.  She  had  secured,  after 
much  persuasion,  a  room  of  her  own — an  un- 
heard of  thing  in  her  family.  By  lamp  light 
she  looked  into  the  mirror  at  her  faintly  lighted 
face. 

"You're  not  pretty,"  she  said,  "But  then — " 

Impatiently  she  waited  until  morning.  At 
the  breakfast  table  she  said, 

"Ma,  may  I  have  a  visitor  here  tonight?" 

"Who  is  it?"  Mrs.  Pluket  whose  health  had 
been  failing  for  some  months  had  little 
strength  even  for  curiosity  these  days. 

"Just  a  boy." 

"All  right." 

At  seven  o'clock  she  was  dressed ;  her  little 
curls  crimped  stiffly;  her  best  muslin  dress 
carefully  starched. 

"Ma,  will  you  keep  the  young  ones  out  of 
the  parlor?" 

"I'll  try.     My,  how  nice  you  look." 
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Sadie  nervously  patted  the  silk  cushions 
which  so  gaily  ornamented  the  sofa. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 
Here  he  was.  They  were  both  uncomfortable ; 
stiffly  they  sat  and  talked  of  the  weather.  The 
parlor  was  hot  and  the  moths  fluttered  against 
the  screens.  Sadie  wished  that  he  would  sug- 
gest a  walk ;  she  did  not  dare.  With  assumed 
innocence  several  younger  members  strolled 
one  by  one  into  the  room. 

"Where's  my  geography  book?"  said  Janie. 

"Upstairs."  Sadie  made  furtive  motions 
with  her  hands  for  them  to  leave,  which  they 
blandly  ignored. 

Janie,  the  youngest,  angelically  smiled  and 
said,  "You  like  Sadies'  hair?  She  curled  it  be- 
fore you  came." 

"Janie,  hush." 

Janie  persisted  "What  is  your  name,  Mis- 
ter?" 

"Mister"  moved  slightly  and  said  "Jack." 

"Children,  come  here!"  Ma's  voice  sounded 
like  an  angel's  trumpet  to  the  nervous  Sadie. 

With  a  relieved  smile  Sadie  turned  to  Jack, 
who  was  furtively  watching  the  door. 

"I  guess  maybe — "  he  began. 

Pa  appeared  in  the  doorway,  pipe  in  hand. 
"Well,  young  feller  who  did  yer  vote  for?" 

Sadie  drew  a  long  breath.  Her  father  was 
going  to  discuss  politics — his  one  and  only 
hobby.  Hours  passed.  It  was  after  eleven 
o'clock  before  a  very  tired,  hot  and  angry 
young  man  left,  slamming  the  screen  door  be- 
hind him. 

"That's  that,"  said  Sadie  as  she  went  up  to 
her  room,  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Sadie  never  saw  Jack  again  to  speak  to ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  deliberately  avoided  her.  No 
one  else  ever  offered  to  take  her  home  from 
school  (maybe  Jack  had  warned  them  about 
her  ;  she  rather  hated  to  believe  that) .  There  was 
little  for  Sadie  to  do  now  after  she  finished 
work  but  go  to  school.  She  had  always  loved 
to  write  her  themes  for  school  and  often  she 
wrote  merely  for  enjoyment.  She  never 
handed  this  work  to  her  teacher ;  it  was  for 
herself  that  she  wrote. 


Sadie  never  could  remember  when  she 
started  to  write  poetry  but  as  years  went  on, 
she  left  night  school  and  all  her  spare  time  was 
devoted  to  writing  poetry.  Alone  in  her  little 
room  she  spent  the  real  part  of  her  life ;  it  was 
as  if  her  work  at  the  funeral  office  was  her 
rest  while  like  an  owl  she  did  her  real  work  at 
night. 

One  evening  she  forgot  time  completely  and 
it  was  four  in  the  morning  when  her  mother 
hastily  opened  the  door. 

"Are  you  sick,  Sadie?'  Mrs.  Pluket  was 
worried.     "What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  writing,  Ma,"  said  Sadie  vainly  trying 
to  hide  the  papers  with  her  large  hands. 
"Didn't  the  pills  put  you  to  sleep?" 

"No,  just  another  coughing  spell.  Let  me 
read  what  you're  doing.    I  used  to  read  a  lot." 

The  minutes  passed  slowly  for  Sadie  who 
anxiously  gazed  at  this  unknown  mother  who 
would  read  poetry  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"Why,  Sadie,  they're  beautiful,  dear.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?"  Tenderly  the  work- 
roughened  hands  stroked  Sadie's  already  grey- 
ing hair.  Then  without  warning  Mrs.  Pluket 
coughed  violently  as  she  bent  forward,  gaspng 
for  breath.  At  last  the  spell  over  and  Mrs. 
Pluket,  pale  and  spent,  turned  to  go. 

"Now  dear,  go  to  sleep.  I'm  proud  of  you." 
Awkwardly  Mrs.  Pluket  kissed  her  daughter. 

As  Sadie  hurried  home  from  work  the  next 
day,  there  was  a  new  lilt  in  her  step — a  new 
happiness  and  hope.  For  once  it  was  pleasant 
to  think  of  home — a  home  with  someone  who 
might  understand  her. 

The  house  seemed  quiet ;  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  kitchen  but  the  buzz  of  the  steam  from 
the  tea  kettle.  Then  Judie  entered  hurriedly; 
her  eyes  were  red. 

"Sadie,"  her  voice  choked,  "Ma's  dead ! 
Just  coughed  like  she  always  did  ;  I  heard  her 
in  the  other  room,  and  then  when  I  went  in, 
she  was  dead." 

And  that  was  Sadie's  life  up  to  the  evening 
when  she  slowly  walked  up  the  path  to  the 
house,  her  boots  squeaking  as  she  mounted  the 
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steps  to  the  door.  She  heard  Judie  say,  "Sadie 
looks  terirble — just  the  way  Ma  used  to.  Sup- 
pose she'll  have  to  have  some  more  of  that 
expensive  medicine.  She  needs  a  new  dress 
too — something  plain.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
make  it."  Judie  sounded  very  abused ;  but 
though  Sadie  heard,  she  paid  no  attention,  but 
slowly  climbed  the  stairs  to  her  room.  Once 
there,  the  door  locked,  she  kicked  off  the  boots 
and  drew  a  long,  yellow  envelope  from  her 
capacious  bosom.  Her  fingers  trembled.  It 
must  be  from  that  magazine.  How  had  she 
dared  to  send  one  of  her  poems  to  such  an  im- 
portant magazine  ?  Her  fingers  could  not  tear 
the  envelope.  Why,  her  hands  were  perspir- 
ing; she  stopped  a  moment  to  rest.  Her 
breath  came  with  difficulty.  It  was  probably 
a  refusal ;  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  signed 
her  own  name  and  had  given  her  address  at  the 
funeral  office  instead.  At  least  no  one  would 
know  of  her  failure. 

At  last  with  a  terrific  effort  she  tore  apart 
the  envelope ;  a  pink  slip  of  paper  fluttered  to 
the  floor.  Sadie  watched  it,  eyes  slightly  di- 
lated. The  letter  remained  in  her  hand,  but 
she  could  not  make  her  eyes  focus  on  it.  At 
the  end  of  several  minutes  she  managed  to  read, 

"We  are  glad  to  accept  your  poem  for  which 
we  are  sending  a  check  of  twenty-five  dollars." 

Sadie  gasped,  coughed,  groping  for  breath; 
then  suddenly  everything  was  dark. 


"What  a  messy  room,"  said  Janie,  "Sadie 
would  die  leaving  it  like  this." 

"Awful  to  die  of  heart  failure  alone,"  said 
Judie. 

"She  was  a  funny  girl.  Wonder  where  she 
got  that  letter  she  was  holding  so  tight?  It 
wasn't  addressed  to  her.  There  was  a  check, 
too.  Maybe  she  stole  it.  Imagine  Sadie 
stealing !" 

"Hush,  Janie,  she's  dead.  What'll  I  do  with 
this  stack  of  papers?  Poetry  on  'em.  Sadie's 
writing." 

"She  probably  copied  'em  out  of  those  libra- 
ry books  she  was  always  reading.  They're  no 
good  to  us.     Better  burn  'em  in  the  furnace." 

Eunice  B  as  sett,  '33 


SUNRISE 

Pale  mist  lifts  from  the  lake, 

And  dawn  changes  darkness  into  light, 

None  are  there   to  see  or.  hear  the  breaking  day. 

Softly,  softly,  but  for  a  fleeting  moment 

Deep  crimson  fire  stains  the  distant  hills. 

The  sky  flames  with  golden  dawn. 

The   still   lake   by   riplets   is   transformed; 

From  the  wood  a  birds'  song  breaks  the  silence; 

Slowly,   slowly,  golden  darts  fade  away; 

The  sky  floods  celestial  blue  and 

Dawn   becomes   the  day. 

Ruth  Wyand,  '33 


SATYRS  ARE  LUCKY 

"Aren't  these  gay  and  picturesque  ?  They're 
just  the  thing  to  add  color  to  your  cottage  or 
terrace."  Janice,  a  dark,  sleek-haired  girl, 
picked  up  a  piece  of  Mexican  clay- fruit  as  she 
spoke.  "This  polka  dot  apple  is  just  a  dream," 
she  continued  endeavoring  to  convince  her  cus- 
tomer of  its  intrinsic  value. 

"Looks  more  like  a  nightmare  to  me,"  her 
slim  customer  scoffed.  The  apple  in  truth  was 
grotesque  with  its  lavender  coloring  freckled 
with  white  dots  and  topped  with  a  white,  spiral 
stem.  The  sly,  quick  customer  eyed  the  apple 
and  then  the  vari-colored  group  in  a  large 
wicker  basket  artistically  placed  on  a  low  table. 
A  Mexican  rug  of  orange  and  black  hung  be- 
hind the  fruit.  On  either  side  of  the  table 
there  were  doors  hung  with  brown  monk  cloth ; 
the  studied  effect  was  harmonious. 

"Well,  they're  not  so  bad  as  a  whole,"  the 
customer  mused.  "I'll  take  these;  they  might 
look  well  in  a  garden." 

Janice  wrapped  the  bulky  fruit  into  a  neat, 
green  package  and  handed  it  to  the  customer. 

"What  a  lovely  green,"  the  woman  said ; 
then  added  as  an  afterthought,  "Have  you  any 
jades?  That  color  reminded  me  of  some  ear- 
rings I'm  trying  to  match." 

"No,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  we  haven't,"  Janice 
replied.  "Oh,  wait,"  she  added  quickly,  "I  do 
know  of  a  lovely  antique  jade  I  can  get  for  you. 
It's  been  a  family  treasure  for  years,  but  the 
owner  has  to  sell  it.  She's  going  to  let  me 
display  it  here.      It's  a  lovely  thing." 

"When  will  it  come?"  The  customer's  eyes 
suddenly  had  become  crafty.  Janice  was  un- 
aware of  it. 
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"Well,  my  friend  went  down  to  have  it  ap- 
praised this  morning." 

"You  expect  her  back  soon?" 

"She  didn't  say  when  she  would  return." 

"I'll  be  back  soon,"  replied  this  strange  cus- 
tomer as  she  ambled  towards  the  door.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped  and  turned  around.  Point- 
ing to  the  doors  on  either  side  of  the  table, 
she  inquired,  "Are  there  more  of  your  gifts 
in  there?" 

"Oh,  no!  My  brother's  casting  shop  is 
there,"  Janice  explained.  "You  can  go  in  if 
you  like  but  it's  very  dirty  and  our  dog  might 
be  around,"  she  discouraged. 

"Oh,  a  casting  shop  .  .  .  how  interesting  .  .  . 
could  I  go  in?" 

Janict  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  interest, 
but  she  jerked  open  the  curtains  to  permit  the 
customer  to  pass  into  the  shop. 

Janice's  brother,  Jon,  was  bent  over  a  spat- 
tered bench.  A  film  of  chalk-white  coated 
everything;  even  the  windows  were  smudged 
with  gobs  of  plaster.  White  arms,  legs,  tor- 
soes,  and  heads  hung  from  the  dusty  rafters  of 
this  veritable  Blue  Beard's  den.  Jon  himself, 
however,  was  no  Blue  Beard.  He  had  quick, 
penetrating  eyes,  dark  skin,  and  bushy  hair. 
As  he  rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  his  torn,  blue 
smock,  his  awkward,  boyish  gestures  made  him 
seem  younger  than  his  twenty-five  birthdays 
claimed. 

"Jon,"  said  Janice,  "a  customer  wants  to 
look  around." 

"Fine,  fine,  show  her  in.  It's  slightly 
wrecked  around  here,  but  if  she's  good  at 
hurdling  .  .  ." 

The  customer  walked  deliberately  and  slow- 
ly through  the  shop,  scrutininzing  each  object 
as  though  she  expected  the  staring  plaster  to 
move  or  speak.  Occasionally  she  asked  ques- 
tions about  the  art  of  casting.  When  she  ar- 
rived at  the  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  shop, 
she  asked  where  the  alley  outside  led  to. 

"It  goes  to  Main  Street,"  replied  Jon. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  smiled,  "I'll  be 
back  later  when  the  jade  arrives,"  and  she 
passed  quickly  into  the  alley  shadows. 


Janice  looked  at  her  brother.  "Say,  how 
will  she  know  when  it  comes?" 

"When  what  comes?" 

"Why  the  jade  Nada  is  bringing  over." 

"Does  that  crook  want  to  buy  it?" 

"Now  Jon,  she's  a  customer.  She  just 
bought  some  of  that  gaudy,  clay  fruit." 

"Yeah!  she  would." 

"What  are  you  making?  Is  this  the 
mould?"    Janice  came  over  to  the  bench. 

"Say,  Janice,  you'll  think  I'm  crazy  when 
you  see  what  I'm  going  to  cast." 

"What?" 

"Wait  and  see." 

"No,  please  tell  me." 

"Well,"  Jon  began,  "You  know  it's  a  long 
story  .  .  ." 

"When  I  yawn,  it's  the  company  not  the 
hour,"  warned  Janice,  as  she  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bench  listening.  Much  of  what  he  told 
was  an  old  story  to  her,  but  she  listened  in- 
tently to  his  eager  voice. 

Jon  told  of  his  first  ambition.  Nineteen 
years  ago  when  they  had  lived  in  a  drab,  brick 
house  facing  a  public  park,  Jon  had  deter- 
mined to  do  something  great.  He  hated  his 
home  with  its  steep  front  steps  touching  the 
sidewalk  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  every 
other  house  on  the  street  touched  the  walk.  He 
hated  the  drab  monotony  of  his  life.  Only  the 
muddy,  public  square  was  different  and  excit- 
ing. Here  he  played  with  his  sister  and  Nada. 
One  day  Jon  saw  his  own  footprint  in  the 
warm  mud  and  moulded  it  with  his  chubby 
fingers  into  the  hoof  of  a  satyr.  He  told  the 
girls  that  he  was  very  lucky,  for  he  had  found 
a  satyr's  footprint. 

"And  so  Janice,"  he  continued,  "I've  al- 
ways kidded  myself  into  believing  that  satyrs 
are  lucky." 

"Oh,  Jon,  you've  moulded  one." 

"Yes,  how  did  you  guess  .  .  ." 

"Let  me  see  it?" 

"All  right,"  Jon  handed  her  a  clay  statue  of 
a  satyr  sitting  on  its  shaggy  haunches  with  its 
mischievous  head  tilted  above  its  paws. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  two-piece  mould,"  he  ex- 
plained. 
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"We'll  make  our  fortune  now  won't  we?, 
Janice  teased. 

"Sure,  remember  satyrs  are  lucky.  Some 
day  every  penthouse  garden  in  New  York  will 
have  one  of  these  things  and  we'll  be  the  great 
Hilderbushes.  You  know  the  Hilderbushes 
of  the  satyrs.  .  .  ."  Jon  raising  his  eyebrows 
as  he  spoke,  swaggered  towards  Janice  with  a 
lump  of  clay  in  his  hands.  He  continued,  "Not 
only  every  penthouse  will  have  a  sacred. satyr, 
but  .  .  ." 

"Continued  in  your  next,  Jon,  there's  some 
one  out  front." 

Janice  brushing  off  the  chalky  film  from  her 
smock,  hurried  out.  A  slight,  dark  girl  with 
liquid  eyes  of  Bouguereau's  women  leaned 
against  a  ladderback  chair.  Her  bohemian  air 
and  dress  made  her  seem  part  of  the  gift  shop. 
She  might  have  been  a  bronze  statue,  carved 
delicately  and  dressed  in  emerald  green. 

"Oh!  hello,  Nada,"  Janice  greeted  her, 
"How  did  you  make  out  with  the  jade?" 

"Janice !"  she  clutched  her  friend's  arm  as 
she  spoke,  "the  appraiser  said  it  was  worth  only 
five  hundred  dollars.  .  .  .  I'm  sure  it's  worth 
more." 

"Well,  five  hundred  isn't  to  be  sneezed  at." 

"But  it's  all  we  have,  Janice.  Mother  isn't 
any  better  and  since  father's  death  it's  awfully 
hard." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  consoled  her  friend. 

"George, sells  papers  and  Marie  sews,  but 
they're  so  small  .  .  .  they're  only  children. 
Mother  hates  to  part  with  our  jade,  but  ..." 

Janice  looked  down  at  the  girl.  She  seemed 
almost  fantastic  as  she  stood  there  talking 
about  jades,  but  then  Nada's  dark,  frail  beauty 
had  always  seemed  unreal.  "Well,  Nada,"  she 
said  at  length,  "let's  display  it  here  and  see 
what  we  can  get  for  it.  Only  this  morning 
there  was  a  customer  in  here  asking  for  jades." 

"Then  you  think  I  can  sell  it  for  more?" 

"Maybe." 

"If  I  only  could  .  .  ." 

The  two  girls  bent  over  the  low  showcase 
and  moved  two  hammered  slave  bracelets  to 
make  room  for  it.  Nada  looked  up  timidly, 
"Is  Jon  around?"  she  asked. 


Janice  smiled,  "Yes,  he's  waiting  for  you  in 
the  shop." 

"Let's  go  and  see  him,"  coaxed  Nada,  tak- 
ing her  friend  by  the  hand  and  dragging  her 
along.  Jon,  who  was  slipping  off  the  shell  of 
a  new  mould,  looked  up.  "Hello,  Nada  dear," 
he  greeted  her.  "I  thought  you  were  going  to 
stay  out  with  the  bric-a-brac  an  hour  or  so 
more  and  leave  me  here  alone."  Jon  clasped 
her  small  brown  hands  in  his  clay,  besmeared 
ones  as  though  she  were  a  child  instead  of  a 
twenty-year-old  woman.  "How's  my  little 
girl?" 

"Fine,  thank  you,"  she  replied. 

"Say,  how  do  you  like  that?"  Jon  carefully 
placed  the  satyr  before  her. 

"It's  lovely,  Jon;  you  made  it,  of  course?" 

"Just  for  you,  but  not  this  one,"  he  added 
hastily. 

"Oh,  she's  a  blonde,"  mocked  Nada. 

"Wrong  as  usual,"  he  corrected.  "This  has 
a  crack  in  it.  I'm  making  a  perfect  one  for 
you." 

"What's  that  noise,  Jon?  Is  there  some- 
one in  the  store?"     Janice  asked. 

"We've  had  our  customer  today,  haven't  we 
.  .  .  the  clay-fruit  one?  What  do  you  ex- 
pect?" 

"Well,  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise." 

"Probably  Rip,  here  pup  .  .  .  here  pup,"  Jon 
yelled.  A  clumsy  puppy  with  double  paws  and 
stiff-jointed  legs  bounced  in. 

"Oh !  so  you're  the  disturbance"  said  Nada. 
"You're  excused  .  .  .  yes,  you  are  ...  go  on 
back." 

"When  I  cast  another  statue,  I'll  be  with 
you,  girls"  Jon  said.  "Why  don't  you  go  out 
in  the  yard  and  get  some  air.  Rip  and  I  will 
watch  the  place." 

"Yes,  let's,"  agreed  Janice. 

They  departed  through  the  side  door  of  the 
shop.  The  yard  was  merely  the  alley  between 
two  moss-covered  buildings ;  it  connected  two 
busy  city  streets. 

"Let's  shop  on  Main  Street,"  suggested  Na- 
da.    "You  never  have  time  to  go  out." 

Janice  readily  agreed  and  the  two  girls  were 
soon  absorbed  in  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk. 
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Back  in  the  shop,  Jon  was  pouring  plaster 
into  moulds,  when  he  heard  a  noise  in  the 
shop.  Wondering  what  the  pup  was  up  to 
now.  he  looked  out.  A  tall,  sallow  man  and 
a  quick,  dark  woman  were  bent  over  the  show- 
case. Rip  complacently  eyed  them  from  his 
comfortable  position  on  the  doormat. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  he  whispered,  "she  had  me 
appraise  it  this  morning." 

"Hurry,  Sam." 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,"  Jon  yelled.  Rip 
roused  at  last,  started  to  bark. 

As  the  woman  ran  for  the  door,  Jon  grabbed 
her  by  the  arm.  The  man  addressed  as  Sam 
slipped  through  the  monk  cloth  curtain  into  the 
casting  shop.  He  stopped  suddenly  by  the 
half-filled  mould  of  the  satyr  for  a  bulky  uni- 
form filled  the  farther  doorway. 

"Good  morning,  officer,"  he  said  cheerily  as 
he  slowly  sauntered  towards  him. 

"Stop  that  thief,"  yelled  Jon,  who  still 
clutched  the  woman. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said  haughti- 
ly, "would  you  kindly  let  go  of  me?" 

The  officer  grabbed  Sam  and  they  walked 
towards  Jon. 

"It's  gone,  it's  gone,"  Jon  gasped. 

"What's  gone  ?"  asked  the  lean  man. 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  .  Officer,  he 
took  our  jade." 

"Well,"  said  Sam  indignantly. 

"Arrest  them,  Officer,"  Jon  directed.  "They 
have  stolen  a  valuable  jade.  It  was  in  that 
showcase  before  they  entered  and  now  it's 
gone.     I  saw  them  take  it." 

The  officer  searched  the  couple,  but  failed 
to  find  the  stone ;  he  said  he  would  take  them 
to  the  station  for  a  complete  examination. 
Since  Jon  could  not  leave  the  shop  and  his  half- 
finished  cast,  the  officer  said  that  he  would  no- 
tify him  immediately  concerning  the  jade. 
When  they  had  left  Jon  dejectedly  smoothed 
off  the  surface  of  his  cast  and  set  it  to  harden. 
At  length  Nada  and  Janice  appeared.  Before 
Jon  was  able  to  tell  the  entire  story  of  the 
theft,  the  girls  guessed  what  had  happened. 
"Honestlv,    Nada,"    he    stumbled,    "I'd    rather 


lose  anything  than  your  jade.  How  can  I 
replace  it?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  really 
worth?  When  I  get  five  hundred,  Nada,  it's 
yours.     If  we  weren't  so  hard  up  ourselves — -" 

"It's  all  right,  Jon,  they'll  find  the  stone 
when  they  search  them." 

"Gosh  !  I  thought  we  were  about  to  make 
some  money,  not  lose  some.  Here's  your 
statue,  Nada.  If  I  hadn't  been  playing  with 
this  fool  thing,  I  would  have  heard  the  crooks 
sooner.  Satyrs  sure  are  lucky,"  he  added 
ironically.     "Let's  go  to  the  station." 

The  three  went  to  the  station  but  no  trace 
of  the  jade  was  found.  They  searched  every 
inch  of  the  shop ;  they  published  a  description 
of  the  jade  ;  but  their  search  was  fruitless.  Jon, 
however,  was  able  to  help  Nada  by  the  unex- 
pectedly successful  sale  of  his  satyr  statues. 
It  was  almost  mysterious  the  way  they  sold ; 
even  the  cracked  statue  found  a  customer.  In 
a  very  few  months  the  satyrs  had  actually 
made  Jon  a  rich  man  instead  of   a  penniless 

artist. 

*         *  *         * 

Many  years  later  Jon  and  Nada,  now  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hilderbush,  were  sitting  on  the  ter- 
race of  their  summer  estate.  A  small  cement 
statue  of  a  satyr,  half  hidden  by  a  rambler, 
jeered  up  at  them. 

"It's  a  queer  thing,  Nada,"  said  Jon,  "how 
much  money  we  made  on  that  cast.  I've  never 
been  able  to  figure  out  why  those  crooks  who 
stole  your  jade  kept  buying  the  statutes." 

"Well,  weren't  they  connected  with  a  land- 
scape gardening  concern?" 

"Yes,  that  explains  the  sale  of  the  cement 
ones,  but  how  about  the  early  plaster  casts 
they  insisted  on  getting?" 

"I  remember  when  you  said  that  satyrs 
weren't  lucky,  I  wouldn't  part  with  the  first 
one  you  gave  me  for  anything.  Really  I've 
been  careful  of  it.  I  wish  some  day  you'd 
get  me  a  firmer  stand  to  put  it  on.  Just  now 
I  had  to  put  it  on  the  floor  so  the  wind  wouldn't 
blow  it  over." 

"Well  bless  your  heart !  Still  so  fond  of 
that  old  thing?    Why  I'll  have  a  base  made  for 
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it  of  teakwood  and  mahogany  with  a  bit  of 
ebony  thrown  in." 

"Silly !  Remember  the  time  when  we  had 
to  put  it  on  a  radiator  because  we  couldn't 
afford  a  fifty-cent  base?  I  still  maintain  that 
satyrs  have  been  our  lucky  omen." 

"Come  on — let's  walk  before  dinner." 

"Let's." 

"Say,    Nada,  where's   Rip?" 

"In  the  house  .  .  .  here  Rip  .  .  .  here  Rip  .  .  . 
want  to  go  for  a  walk?" 

A  crash  was  heard  followed  by  the  swift 
exit  of  Rip. 

"My  statue,  Jon,  my  statue !"  They  rushed 
into  the  house  only  to  find  a  crumbled  mass  of 
plaster.  Nada  wept  a  little  as  she  bent  to  pick 
up  the  pieces.  "I  did  love  this  staute,  Jon," 
she  began. 

"What's  that,  Nada?"  asked  her  husband 
leaning  down.  In  the  heap  of  chalky  ruins, 
lay  a  small  carved  jade. 

Ruth  Stafford,  '33 


MOTHER  GOOSE  UP-TO-DATE 

Twinkle,     twinkle,     shooting     star; 
Now  I  know  just  what  you  are: 
Gliding  through  the  vacant  sky, 
You're  the  air  mail  passing  by. 

Ruth  Stafford  '33 


VIA  WHISKERS 

With  infinite  care,  Dick  Bartlett  fitted  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  a  torn  ten-dollar  bill 
and  pasted  the  completed  jigsaw  puzzle  upon 
a  rectangular  piece  of  tissue  paper,  while  the 
large  gray  cat  who  was  sunning  herself  on  the 
end  of  his  desk  watched  him  with  languid  in- 
terest. 

"It's  as  good  as  when  you  made  it,  Uncle 
Sam,"  said  the  young  attorney  admiringly  as 
he  set  the  bill  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

The  cat  opened  her  mouth  and  then  shut  it 
again,  looking  very  much  as  if  she  had  been 
about  to  make  a  remark,  but  had  thought  bet- 
ter of  it  and  caught  herself  in  the  nick  of  time. 

"Your  expressive  countenance  tells  me  bet- 
ter than  words,"  Dick  said  to  the  cat,  "that 
you  think  I'd  better  quit  fooling  and  get  to 
work." 


He  unfolded  the  document,  old  White's  In- 
come Tax,  and  then  pushed  it  to  one  side. 
How  could  a  man  concentrate  on  the  income 
tax  with  March  coming  in  like  a  lamb !  Dick 
felt  a  sudden  poetical  urge.  Seizing  pencil  and 
paper,  he  wrote,  erased,  pondered,  and  wrote 
again : 

The  sunlight  on  a  budding  tree, 

Fay. 
Evokes  a  thrill  of  ecstasy, 

Fay. 
But  I  have  known  a  sheen  more  fair, 
More  exquisite,  more  pure,  more  rare — - 
The  shimmer  of  your  sunny  hair, 

Fay! 

"B-r-r-r-r,,"  interrupted  a  telephone  in  the 
adjoining  office. 

Dick  arose  with  a  groan,  strode  through  the 
door  connecting  the  two  offices  and  picked  up 
the  receiver. 

The  cat  basked  in  the  sunlight  on  the  desk, 
dreaming  of  plump  fishes  swimming  in  tubs  of 
cream.  A  puff  of  wind  came  in  through  the 
open  window  and  ruffled  her  hair.  She  opened 
one  eye.  Creeping  along,  the  breeze  lifted  the 
newly  patched  bill  and  tossed  it  suddenly  to 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  desk.  Thoroughly 
aroused,  the  cat  made  a  leap  for  the  moving 
object,  upsetting  the  paste  pot  as  she  jumped. 
The  paste,  being  new  and  thin,  ran  out  over 
the  desk  like  milk.  The  cat  stepped  into  one 
of  the  puddles  with  her  forefoot  and  then 
placed  it  upon  the  bill.  As  she  raised  her  foot, 
the  bill  came  with  it.  Disconcerted,  she  rolled 
over  on  her  back.  When  she  again  righted 
herself  Dick's  poem  enfolded  her  like  a  blanket 
and  the  bill  still  clung  to  her  foot.  With  one 
panic-stricken  leap,  she  sprang  off  the  desk 
and  out  into  the  hall. 

Dick  looked  up  to  see  the  cat  disappearing 
through  the  outer  door.  He  returned  to  his 
desk  to  view  the  wreckage. 

"Gone,"  he  exclaimed.  "My  cat,  my  cur- 
rency, my  imperishable  poem !" 

He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  The 
animal  was  not  to  be  seen.  "At  the  rate  she 
was  going,"  he  reflected,  "she's  probably 
reached  the  sub-basement  by  this  time." 

He  returned  to  his  desk. 
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Dick  pondered  over  the  problem  of  his 
client's  charities  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  about  to  leave  when  back  through  the 
door  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity,  stalked 
the  big  gray  cat.  Her  fur  was  neatly  brushed 
and  she  wore  a  pink  ribbon  about  her  neck, 
tied  in  an  elaborate  bow. 

"Pride-of-my-Heart,"  inquired  Dick,  "what 
have  you  done  with  my  rhymes  and  my  riches  ?" 

The  cat  rubbed  against  his  leg.  As  she 
stooped  over  to  rub  her  neck,  he  discovered  a 
small  roll  of  paper  tied  into  the  knot  of  the 
bow  and  cunningly  concealed  under  the  rib- 
bon. The  message  was  in  the  form  of  a  bill, 
neatly  typed  and  addressed  to  Richard  Bart- 
lett.  It  read : 
To    capturing    one    cat    and    removing 

documents   therefrom    $  .75 

To  shampooing  and  trimming  cat  ....        1.25 

To  feeding  Whiskers    .25 

To  ribbon  for  neck  of  Whiskers .25 

To  reading  one  love  poem   5.00 


$7.50 
One  mutilated  and  patched  $10  bill  held 

as   security   for   above   indebtedness. 

Debtor  may  redeem  same  by  applica- 

to 

Fay. 

Dick  looked  down  at  the  cat.  "Who  in  the 
deuce  is  Fay?" 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall. 

"Thirteen  stories  to  the  ground,"  he  pon- 
dered, "about  fifteen  offices  on  each  floor  and 
three  or  four  girls  in  each  office.  It's  a  man- 
sized  job,  Whiskers;  but  we'll  find  her  yet." 

Nothwithstanding  this  valiant  declaration, 
when  Dick  came  to  consider  ways  and  means 
he  paused,  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed. 

Two  days  later,  the  young  attorney  had  an 
inspiration. 

"Perhaps,"  he  reflected,  "it  might  be  well  for 
me  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  woman.  Guess  I'll 
drop  in  and  see  Nancy." 

He  straightway  betook  himself  to  an  office 
a  little  way  down  the  corridor.  Nancy  was  sit- 
ting at  her  desk,  and  before  he  entered  Dick 


stopped  a  moment  to  look  at  her.  "Pretty 
little  thing,  yes  indeed !" 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked.  "I 
haven't  seen  you  for  a  week." 

"I've  been  working  like  a  demon,"  responded 
Dick  hastily.  "Client's  income  tax  reports  due 
soon,  you  know."     He  grinned  amiably. 

"The  days  have  been  dull  and  dark  and 
dreary  without  you,"  bantered  Nancy. 

"Poor  girl,  poor  girl,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise?" he  exclaimed  modestly,  "but  that's  all 
over  now.  I've  come  to  ask  your  advice,  your 
cooperation — in  fact,  your — -er — help." 

"It's  such  a  dashed  queer  story,"  exclaimed 
Dick  after  he  had  related  the  incident  of 
Whiskers,  the  poem,  and  ten-dollar  bill.  "It's 
essential  that  I  recover  those  documents,  and 
I  wondered  if  you  could  help  me  find  the 
lady?" 

"You  mean  to  say  that  your  curiosity  is  eat- 
ing you  up,"  Nancy  replied.  "Well,  Dick, 
what  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?" 

"Can't  you  suggest  something?"  inquired 
Dick  slightly  uneasy. 

"Where  does  the  cat  spend  most  of  her 
time?"  asked  Nancy. 

"She  spends  her  entire  day  with  me  or  with 
Jack  Coply,  Jr.  She  certainly  doesn't  make 
a  practice  of  prowling  around  the  building — at 
least,  not  during  business  hours." 

"Well,"  said  Nancy,  "we  are  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  the  cat  frequents  Fay's  office  at  some 
time  during  the  day.  Suppose  you  try  pursu- 
ing the  pussy — in  other  words,  follow  the 
feline." 

"Your  suggestion  is  of  inestimable  value," 
he  declared,  "and  now,  Onward  to  Fay!" 

At  the  door  he  turned  around. 

"How  do  you  suppose  she  knew  who  I  was?" 

"Maybe  she  recognized  your  cat." 

Despite  his  ridicule  of  the  suggestion,  Dick 
endeavored  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Whis- 
kers. As  the  middle  of  March  approached, 
however,  the  office  of  the  young  income  tax 
expert  was  besieged  early  and  late  with  dis- 
tracted clients. 

"They're    sitting    on    each    other's    laps    in 
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there,"  he  told  Nancy,  "and  the  cat  always  slips 
out  of  the  office  when  I'm  tied  up  with  some 
long-winded  old  crab." 

A  day  or  so  later  the  cat  came  in  with  a  new 
ribbon  and  Dick  exploring  among  its  folds 
found  a  note  to  which  he  wrote  a  reply.  He 
tied  the  note  into  Whisker's  bow  and  sat  down 
to  await  developments.  Whiskers  sat  con- 
tentedly in  the  office  all  afternoon  while 
Dick  watched  her  closely.  About  five  o'clock 
she  arose,  stretched  herself  and  started  for  the 
door.  Dick  hopefully  prepared  to  follow,  when 
in  came  a  client.  Casting  a  despairing  look  at 
Whiskers'  vanishing  tail,  Dick  reseated  himself 
at  his  desk.  The  next  morning  the  cat  brought 
a  reply  from  Fay. 

When  Dick  went  to  lunch  that  noon,  Whis- 
kers was  sleeping  under  his  desk  with  a  note 
hidden  in  her  blue  bow.  When  he  returned  she 
was  wearing  a  lavender  bow,  in  which  was  con- 
cealed the   following  brief  reply : 

"Men  are  like  that,  too." 

No  further  word  came  from  Fay  for  two 
weeks.  Dick  sought  solace  more  and  more  in 
the  company  of  Nancy. 

"What  can  have  happened?"  he  wailed  one 
day. 

"She  has  probably  left  to  be  married,"  con- 
soled Nancy. 

Then,  seeing  his  disconsolate  face,  she  in- 
quired curiously,  "Are  you  really  in  love  with 
a  girl  you  have  never  seen?" 

"I  don't  know,"  admitted  Dick  miserably. 

The  next  morning  he  paused  in  the  perusal 
of  a  lengthy  document  and  wrote  a  hasty  note : 

"Fay :  Will  you  take  dinner  with  me  this 
evening?" 

He  concealed  the  note  carefully  in  the  cat's 
now  bedraggled  bow  and  waited,  but  no  answer 
came.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  Dick  sought 
Nancy. 

"Will  you  take  dinner  with  me  this  eve- 
ning?" he  asked. 

"Why  I  should  be  glad  to  Dick — but  Dick, 
you  don't  look  well.  Is  anything  the  matter? 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  all  right.  Eight-thirty  tonight 
then." 


During  the  meal  they  confined  their  con- 
versation to  old  reliable  topics.  They  were 
silent  when  the  waiter  appeared  with  the  des- 
sert, and  after  he  had  departed  Dick  said  sud- 
denly : 

"Nancy,  I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  be- 
fore I  spoke  to  you  this  afternoon  I  invited 
Fay  to  dinner." 

Nancy  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"And  she  declined?" 

"Effectively,  by  silence,"  replied  Dick,  and 
paused  a  moment.     Then  he  broke  out  afresh. 

"I  sent  her  an  invitation  by  that  fool  cat, 
and  then  I  sat  there  hoping  she  wouldn't  ac- 
cept it.  Well,  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the 
more  disgusted  with  myself  I  became.  Here 
I'd  been  picturing  Fay  as  a  little  bit  of  a  fluffy 
blonde ;  and  when  I  came  to  visualize  the  girl 
I  wanted  to  take  to  dinner  tonight,  she  wasn't 
like  that  at  all.  She  was  taller,  her  eyes  were 
brown,  not  violet,  her  hair  was  dark,  not  yel- 
low and  her  name  was  not  Fay,  but  Nancy. 
When  five  o'clock  came  and  that  cat  hadn't 
brought  back  a  message,  I  danced  a  jig  around 
the  office  and  then  came  down  and  asked  you 
to  have  dinner  with  me."     He  stopped  abrupt- 

ly. 

"And  I  accepted,"  she  answered. 

"Like  the  dear,  good  sport  that  you  are — - 
after  all  the  nonsense  I'd  been  spouting  to  you 
about  this  other  girl !  I'd  rather  have  you 
across  the  table  from  me  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world — tonight  every  night — every  night 
and  morning.  Nancy,  dare  I  ask  it  after  I've 
been  such  a  fool ?" 

His  companion  looked  at  him  frankly. 

"Dick,"  she  began,  "I  want  to  look  at  this 
thing  sensibly.  I  want  to  marry  you — I  really 
do ;  but  you've  been  acting  so  queerly  lately, 
so  queer  and  flighty,  chasing  after  mysterious 
Fays."  She  paused  a  moment.  "Dick,  I  want 
to  reserve  my  answer  until  you  have  found 
Fay — found  her  by  your  own  wits,  unassisted. 
You  really  won't  be  satisfied  until  you  do." 

"If  that's  all  you  want,"  declared  Dick  "I'll 
find  her  if  I  have  to  trail  that  tabby  through 
every  rat  hole  in  the  building;  but  I'll  feel  just 
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the  same  about  the  matter  as  I  do  now.  I've 
come  to  my  senses  and  know  my  own  mind." 

The  waiter  brought  the  finger  bowls  and 
check.     Dick  reached  into  his  pocket. 

"That's  nice!"  he  exclaimed.  "My  wallet's 
gone !  Left  it  in — wait  here  while  I  phone  and 
have  some  money  set  me  from — ." 

"Oh,  don't  bother  to  do  that,"  protested  Nan- 
cy. "I  have  plenty  of  money  with  me.  You 
can  return  it  to  me  tomorrow. 

She  attempted  to  open  her  bag,  but  her  hand 
trembled  a  little,  and  somewhat  confused,  she 
handed  it  to  him  unopened.  Dick  took  out  a 
bill,  placed  it  on  the  waiter's  tray,  and  with 
an  exclamation,  snatched  it  back  again.  It 
was  a  ten-dollar  bill,  neatly  patched  and  rein- 
forced with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper.  Dick  half 
arose  from  his  seat. 

"Nancy!"  he  cried,  "Nancy,  my  dear  you 
are  Fay !" 

"Dick,"  remonstrated  his  companion  "there's 
another  bill  in  my  bag.   Please  pay  the  waiter." 

Dick  waved  it  at  him. 

"You  are  Fay!  You  are  Fay!"  Dick  re- 
peated over  and  over  again. 

"That's  my  second  name,"  replied  Nancy  de- 
murely, and  they  both  sat  silent  a  moment. 

"Nancy  Fay,  tell  me  one  thing.  How  did 
you  hypnotize  my  cat?" 

"Oh,  that  was  easy.  When  she  first  came 
dashing  into  my  office,  clad  in  your  poem  and 
your  patched  bill,  I  petted  her,  and  then  sent 
out  and  bought  her  a  box  of  sardines,  which 
she  relished.  After  that  I  could  get  her  to 
come  to  my  office  any  time  I  wanted  her  to, 
just  by  opening  a  can  of  sardines  under  the 
desk.  Cats  can  smell  fish  a  mile !  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  opportune  moments — " 

"While  I  was  'wrassling'  with  the  income 
tax,"  supplemented  Dick. 

"Now,  Mr.  Richard  Bartlett,"  went  on 
Nancy,  "I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who 
was  the  original  Fay  of  the  poem  ?" 

"A  mere  figment  of  the  imagination,"  he  re- 
plied. "A  creation  of  a  brain  stimulated  by 
the  spring  sunshine  and  addled  by  the  income 
tax.  But  I  believe  I  had  you  in  mind  all  the 
time." 


"You  didn't,"  contradicted  Nancy,  "I 
haven't  sunshine  in  my  hair  and  shadows  in 
my  eyes." 

"Ah,  but  you  have  sunshine  in  your  eyes  and 
shadows  in  your  hair!"  responded  Dick  tri- 
umphantly. "What's  a  little  argument  like  that 
to  a  lawyer?" 

Dick  picked  up  the  patched  bill  and  looked 
at  it  affectionately. 

"We'll  frame  it"  remarked  Nancy,  "and 
hang  it  over  the  fireplace — above  the  place 
where  Whiskers  will  sleep." 

"All  my  life,"  declared  Dick  solemnly,  "I've 
longed  for  a  fireplace  with  a  cat  in  front  of  it." 

He  arose  and  helped  her  on  with  her  coat. 

"Nancy  Fay,"  he  said  again,  "before  we  go, 
answer  me  another  question.  When  Whiskers 
brought  my  poem  to  you  that  day,  how  did  you 
know  that  I  was  the  author  of  it?' 

"Oh,  woman's  intuition"  responded  Nancy 
airily  "combined  with  the  fact  that  it  was  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  one  of  your  personal  letter- 
heads." 

Ruth  Vassar  '33 


IT'S  SO  EASY! 

If  it  isn't  too  much  trouble 
And  you're  sure  you  have  the  time, 

May  I   annoy  you  for  a  momet 
About  a  grave  request  of  mine? 

Yes,   my   parents   will   permit   it 

I've  a  letter  stating  that, 
Which  includes  our  family  history 

To  the  last  Angora  cat. 

Yes,  I've  been  to  see  Miss  Beede, 

And  the  Dean  and  Registrar, 
All  my  teachers  are  quite  willing 

If  my  work  is  up  to  par. 

I've  all  documents  and  data 

Stating  every  legal  fact 
May  I  have  a  Sunday  Per  please? 

By  tomorrow  I'll  be  back. 

Ruth  Stafford  '33 


SPRING 

The    night   is  very   still   but   out   from   the   rill 
Comes  a  sudden  chirping 

And  looking  closely  a  sparrow  is  seen  lurking. 
Pauline  Staples,  Grade  IX. 
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THE  STORM 

The   sky   was   dark   and  lowering 
The  wind  swept  across  the  sky. 
The   clouds  were  gathering  fast. 
And  as  I   watched  with  interest  keen, 
The  lightning  flashed, 
And   the   thunder   crashed. 

Natalie  Caldwell,  Grade  IX. 


SHADOWS 

Two    tall    candles,    slim    and    straight, 
Waxen  white  and  softly  glowing, 
Flickering  flame  will  soon  go  out, 
Burning  low. 

Two  old  ladies,  prim  and  proud, 
Sitting  in  the  twilight  glow, 
Shadows  lengthening,  life  itself 
Soon  will  go. 

Elizabeth  Leland,  Grade  IX. 


DESIRE 

I   want  to  set  my   soul 

Free! 
Above  men 

To  see, 
The  rising  dawn 

To  be, 
Part  of   the   noonday   hush 

To  feel  thee 
In  the  glowing  twilight 

Then  for  me 
The  dark  holds  only  wonder. 

Barbara  Warland,  Grade  X. 

MAY 

May   steals  softy   through    the   grass 

Can't  you  see  her  as  you  pass? 

She's  scattered  buds  o'er  all  the  trees, 

And  with  her  comes  a  warm  spring  breeze. 

Of  winter's  grass  she  made  the  new, 

All  young  and  green  and  bright  with  dew. 

Sweet  apple  blooms  she  tossed  around; 

They  fluttered  gently  to  the  ground. 

To  birds  she  gave  a  sweeter  song, 

And  they  have  sung  it  all  day  long. 

She  made  the  violets  grow  tall; 

Forsythia  peeps  above  the  wall ; 

Bright  tulips  gay  and  pansies  grow, 

But  daffodils  no  longer  blow. 

The  brooklet  sings  so  merrily ; 

The  sky  is  blue  as  it  can  be. 

Oh,    May   has   brought   a   thousand   things, 

And  I  love  everything  she  brings ! 

Jane  Fay,  Grade  XII. 


SILVER  APRIL 

Silver   clouds   are    in   the    sky, 

Silver  rain  is  falling, 
And  from  every  tree  I  hear 

Silvery  voices  calling. 
Silver  puddles  in  the  street, 

Silver  coated  birch  tree, 
April  days  are  made  of  Silver, 

Silver,  everything  you  see. 

Jane  Fay,  Grade  VIII. 

A  DAY-OFF  FROM  PARADISE 

The  gates  of  Paradise  were  thrown  open. 
St.  Peter  looked  soberly  into  my  eyes  and 
cautioned  me  again  that  I  was  to  be  back  for 
Vespers.  Oh,  six  hours  to  do  as  I  pleased, 
but  where  to  go  ?  I  pondered  over  the  problem. 
Home?  No,  the  house  had  long  since  been 
torn  down  to  make  a  landing  field.  I  had  it — ■ 
my  old  Alma  Mater — Lasell. 

Flapping  my  wings  impatiently,  I  took  off. 
These  balloon  ice-cream  parlors  certainly  were 
getting  to  be  annoying,  I  reflected.  Barely 
missing  a  group  of  sightseers  bound  for  Mars 
on  a  sky-rocket,  I  swooped  down  into  Auburn- 
dale. 

A  massive  building  loomed  before  me — I 
had  an  impression  of  every  color  I  had  ever 
seen  put  together,  and  confronting  me.  A 
pink  and  blue  illuminated  sign  drew  my  atten- 
tion. Lasell  ?  Surely  not —  and  yet  this  was 
the  same  hill  and  the  exact  location  that  Lasell 
had  once  occupied.  I  went  up  to  the  entrance 
and  stepped  inside.  Instantly  I  shot  up  into 
the  air — up — up — up  until  it  seemed  as  if  St. 
Peter  would  see  me  even  before  Vespers. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  I  was  stand- 
ing on  a  solid  foundation.  Someone  wrapped 
in  a  bath  towel  was  standing  beside  me.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes — was  I  interrupting  someone's 
bath.     Maybe  Pd  better  leave. 

"How,"  I  demanded  weakly,  "did  I  get 
here?" 

"Perfectly  simple,"  replied  the  bath-towel 
vision,  "you  stepped  on  the  automatically  con- 
trolled air  current  and  it  brought  you  up.  A 
simple  device  and  a  great  improvement  over 
the  elevators  of  years  ago." 

I  gasped,  then  murmured,  "Is  this  Lasell?" 
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"I  guess  that  was  the  name  of  it  years  upon 
years  ago — in  the  depression  days.  The  old 
building  itself  is  used  for  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment." 

"The   Republicans — oh,   are   they   in   power 


again 


I  questioned. 


"Why,  no  not  exactly.  You  see  after  the 
depression  was  over,  the  people  combined  in 
groups  and  made  up  their  individual  communi- 
ties in  one  building.  Politicians  couldn't  agree 
so  we  separated  them  by  floors  and  in  that  way 
put  every  governor  in  power.  Now  everyone 
is  content." 

"Remarkable,"  I  breathed.  "But  just  where 
am  I  now?" 

"This  is  our  pent-house  where  we  take  our 
sun  baths.  We  have  a  ladder  that  extends  to 
the  sun.  It's  lovely  there,"  the  towel-clad 
person  added.     "I've  just  got  back." 

So  that  explained  the  bath-towel.  At  least 
one  thing  made  sense.  Maybe  I'd  get  to  the 
truth  of  the  whole  thing  before  long,  I  re- 
assured myself. 

"What  do  you  do  here  all  the  time?"  I 
asked. 

"We  all  live  in  apartments  in  this  building," 
was  the  response.  "Everyone  works  four 
hours  a  week." 

"But  don't  you  study?"  I  cried. 

"Only  to  find  ways  to  spend  our  leisure  time 
— that's  quite  important  now.  Aside  from  the 
trips  to  the  moon,  there's  not  much  doing. 
Airplanes  are  too  passe  to  be  thrilling  any 
longer." 

"Don't  you  have  any  money?"  I  queried. 

"You  mean  that  paper  stuff  in  existence 
years  ago?  Oh  no,  we  use  only  'ergs' — we 
haven't  any  price  system  since  technocracy,  you 
know." 

But  I  didn't  know.  I  was  completely 
baffled. 

A  bell  tingled  softly — -"That's  my  signal  for 
work.  Every  one  takes  turns  four  hours  a 
week,  and  we  have  the  rest  of  the  time  to  our- 
selves.    I'll  have  to  leave  you  now." 

I  became  conscious  that  I  did  not  know  how 
to  find  my  way  out.  In  a  panic  I  shouted  after 
my  companion.    "How  can  I  leave  here?" 


"Perfectly  simple.  Just  take  down  the  para- 
chute over  the  window  and  you'll  get  down 
safely.  If  you're  going  up,  just  use  the  win- 
dow-ledge for  your  take-off." 

With  that,  the  towel-image  disappeared  and 
unfolding  my  wings  I  soared  joyfully  towards 
Paradise. 

Bettina  Potter,  '34 


MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE 

"We  humans,  insignificant  specks  of  cosmic 
dust,  gaze  into  infinity — wondering,  wonder- 
ing what  it  is  all  about." 

In  order  to  understand  "what  it  is  all  about," 
one  must  start  with  fundamental  ideas ;  form- 
ing an  independent  world  created  out  of  pure 
intelligence.  First  the  Biblical  poets'  concep- 
tion of  the  material  Universe: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 

the  earth. 
And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void ;  and 

darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  chaos. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there 

was  light." 

It  is  strange,  when  there  seems  to  be  so 
much  conflict  between  this  version  and  the 
scientist's  view,  how  similar  the  two  are.  In 
his  quest  the  scientist  starts  with  space,  which 
is  finite — finite  though  bounded.  There  is  no 
beyond,  as  it  is  now  thought  that  light  rays 
slow  down  as  they  travel  around  the  world, 
and  in  spherical  space  beyond  is  bringing  them 
back  to  earth  from  the  opposite  direction.  In 
this  void,  star  clouds  appeared  which  by  rota- 
tion were  rarefied  into  atoms,  scattered  in 
formless  disorder.  Then  as  gravitation  was 
felt,  condensation  established  and  drew  in  ma- 
terial. Finally  stars  were  formed.  Some  are 
still  highly  diffused ;  others  like  the  sun  are 
concentrated.  Occasionally  two  extinct  stars 
collide  and  turn  into  vapour  only  to  condense 
and  live  again.  The  sun,  one  of  these  stars 
already  five  billion  years  old,  is  increasing  in 
feebleness  and  has  only  fifty  to  five  hundred 
billion  years  left  to  live.  Unless  we  can 
change  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics — • 
neither  past  and  present  or  negative  and  posi- 
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tive  forces  can  interchange — ultimate  decay  of 
the  universe  with  its  germ  of  life  will  come  at 
last  to  a  state  of  uniform  changelessness. 

To  a  certain  point,  Oliver  Lodge  also  fol- 
lows Eddington's  concept  of  the  origin  of  the 
Universe.  Lodge  differs,  however,  in  his  the- 
ory that  as  the  stars  lose  substance,  shrink,  and 
ultimately  disappear,  they  change  into  ether  and 
the  process  of  condensation  into  planets  begins 
again.  He  believes  the  cycle  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, whereas  Eddington  thinks  that  as  matter 
changes  in  ether  it  loses  part  of  its  energy  and 
finally  comes  to  uniform  changelessness. 

I  can  see  but  little  difference  between  the 
poet's  and  scientist's  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse except  that  it  should  be  easier  for  the 
layman  to  read  and  interpret  the  former.  The 
scientist  reaches  certain  logical  conclusions. 
Yet  even  he  can  not  explain  the  beginning. 
Why  should  we  not  call  it  by  the  name  man 
has  already  used  for  thousand  of  years : 
God? 

Let  us  refer  to  the  Bible  once  more  and 
read  the  poet's  version  of  Man's  creation : 

'And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creatures  that  hath 
life  .  .  . 

Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  creatures  after 
his  kind   .... 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness :  and  let  him  have  dominion  over .  . 
every  living  thing." 

The  scientist  does  not  even  pretend  to  ex- 
plain how  the  process  of  life  started.  He 
merely  states  as  a  fact  that  first  there  was  a 
grade  of  plants  called  water  beasts,  and  then 
came  the  land  beasts.  He  has  the  audacity  to 
say,  "it  is  true  that  animal  life  began  in  the 
water"  without  a  single  other  theory  on  which 
to  base  his  statement.  The  poet  is  far  more 
logical :  "In  the  beginning — God.  .  ."  Our 
scientist  continues  and  declares  that  water 
creatures  gradually  rose  to  the  vertebrae  of 
the  land,  in  which  lungs  took  the  place  of 
gills ;   then   one   group    found   a   new   way  of 


protecting  and  hatching  their  eggs  internally 
and  the  class  of  mammals  was  formed.  While 
this  gradual  change  or  evolution  took  place, 
the  most  important  development  was  in  the 
nervous  system,  which  had  become  increasingly 
complex.  As  this  happened,  instinct  was 
weakened  and  man  became  conscious  of  his 
environment  and  attempted  to  modify  it. 

Here  the  power  of  choice  entered  human 
life.  How  can  this  be  illustrated  better  than 
by  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?  There  man 
is  conscious  of  the  power  of  decision — though 
good  or  evil  be  his  choice,  yet  he  doesn't  quite 
understand  it's  source  or  its  power.  Gradu- 
ally he  emerges  from  an  instinctive  animal  to 
a  reasoning  one  and  free  will  becomes  a  real- 
ity. The  growth  of  the  soul  (for  the  want  of 
a  better  name),  was  a  slow  laborious  process, 
but  is  the  scientist's  explanation  of  it  any  more 
lucid  than  the  poet's  version? 

Evil,  and  its  reason  for  being,  is  still  a 
mystery  to  scientist,  poet,  and  layman.  Yet 
normal  men  are  convinced  that  as  the  eternal 
choice  between  good  and  evil  will  continue, 
goodness  shall  endure.  We  see  it  in  the  ordin- 
ary man's  effort  to  help  his  fellow  man  in  dan- 
ger, distress,  fire,  shipwreck,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life.  We  see  it  in  mother- 
love  without  which  infancy — propagation  of 
the  race — could  not  survive ;  in  the  family 
whose  members  are  tied  with  bonds  of  affec- 
tion and  assistance;  and  finally  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  which  not  even  war  can  kill 
forever. 

All  these  beliefs  lead  to  the  modern  convic- 
tion that  God  is  in  his  Heaven ;  and  that  ulti- 
mately, all  will  be  right  with  the  world.  And 
yet  the  eternal  question  flashes  through  our 
mind  as  though  it  were  a  nightmare.  If  the 
end  of  the  Universe  is  uniform  changelessness 
or  even  if  it  returns  to  ether  and  starts  again, 
how  is  the  development  of  intelligence,  mind 
or,  shall  we  call  it  soul,  affected?  "To  what 
end  goes  the  human,  an  insignificant  speck  of 
cosmic  dust  who  is  wondering,  wondering, 
what  it  is  all  about." 
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SCATTERJN6  LEAVER 

HOME  ECONOMY 

"Mother,  I've  been  thinking  lately  about  all 
the  money  I'm  spending,  and  I've  decided  to 
start  economizing,  right  now,"  I  said  uttering 
the  words  that  should  put  any  mother  on  her 
guard. 

"You  see,"  I  continued,  "I  have  more  clothes 
than  I  can  possible  use,  so  I  thought  I  could 
cut  down  there.  Of  course  most  of  them  are 
out  of  style  this  year,  but  when  I  go  shopping 
for  this  spring's  wardrobe,  I'm  going  to  get 
only  the  most  essential  things." 

Mother  smiled  approvingly,  while  I  rattled 
on  about  the  marvelous  bargains  at  a  little  shop 
in  the  other  end  of  town  that  I  had  overheard 
soine   girls   talking  about. 

"And  I  thought,  too"  I  gushed  on,  "it  would 
be  so  much  wiser  to  get  everything  at  once 
so  they'd  match,  you  know,  instead  of  getting 
things  as  I  happen  to  need  them.  Do  you 
think  you  could  get  Dad  to  write  me  a  check 
for  my  whole  summer's  clothes  allowance  ?  Or 
at  least  half,"  I  added  hurriedly,  noting  the 
alarmed  expression  on  Mother's  face. 

With  her  promise  to  do  her  best,  I  turned 
again  to  my  newspaper  bargain-hunting. 


"And  here's  the  taffeta  dress  I  was  telling 
you  about.  It's  a  copy  of  Lavin,  and  really 
quite  good  for  the  money."  I  smiled,  satis- 
fied with  my  purchase. 

"Oh  well,  if  you're  going  to  examine  seams 
and  things,  of  course  you'll  find  something 
wrong.  But  wait,"  I  said  wiggling  into  my 
bargain,  "see  it  looks  all  right  on.    That  bump 


is   from  the  hanger  the  girl  said,  and   I   can 
take  in  this  seam  myself." 

"But  why  don't  you  like  me  in  black  Mum? 
The  girl  who  read  my  color  chart  said  .  .  .  .  ,  ': 
I  laughed  nervously  as  I  caught  Mother's  un- 
believing stare. 

"Yes,  I  had  my  color  chart  read,  'cause 
I  didn't  want  to  make  a  mistake  and  buy  a 
whole  outfit  in  the  wrong  color,  since  I'm 
only  going  to  have  a  few  things  this  year.  It 
cost  more  than  I'd  expected ;  that's  partly  how 
my  money  went  so  fast." 

"Here's  the  red  hat  I  bought  to  go  with  my 
last  year's  skirt,"  I  went  on  with  my  story. 
"I  didn't  know  they  don't  exchange  things 
where  I  bought  it,  until  I  found  out  the  hat 
doesn't  match  after  all,  so  then  I  had  to  buy 
that  other  dress — no,  there  in  the  second  box, 
to  go  with  the  hat." 

The  exhibition  of  my  purchases  went  on 
until  I  reached  the  last  package.  Tearing  off 
the  cover,  I  slipped  into  the  prize  of  my 
creations  and  stood  defiantly  before  my  ex- 
asperated parent. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  this  one?"  I  fairly 
stormed,  for  she  was  not  nearly  so  pleased 
with  my  economy  plan  as  I  had  been. 

I  gathered  her  opinion  from  the  silence. 
Again  I  was  wrong. 

"Anyway,"  I  sobbed,  "  I  tried  to  help  you 
cut  down  expenses.  And  I  did,  too,"  I  added 
straightening  a  bit.  "All  this  hasn't  cost  nearly 
so  much  as  my  last  year's  things.  And  I 
won't  need  anything  more  till  fall." 

I  had  started  very  independently,  to  put 
away  the  newly  acquired  members  of  my 
wardrobe,  when  I  was  called  to  the  telephone. 
After  a  very  lengthy  conversation,  I  returned 
to  my  room  and  stood  meekly  before  my 
Mother. 

"Mum,"  and  I  paused,  "If  I  send  every- 
thing back  that  can  be  returned,  will  you  help 
me  get  my  things  ?  That  was  Jane  calling  just 
then ;  she  wants  me  to  go  on  a  house  party 
next  week.  Roger's  going  to  be  there  and  I 
do  so  want  to  impress  him,  and  I  could  never 
do  it  in  that  ....  junk,"  I  admitted,  waving 
my  arm  to  include  all  my  economies. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  VALUE  OF  DORMITORY 
CONVERSATION 

"It  looks  much  better  parted  in  the  middle 
like  that."  A  crowd  has  gathered  to  discuss 
coiffures,  but  the  conversation  can  easily  turn 
to  movies,  week-ends,  or  blind  dates.  It  is 
usually  frivolous  chatter,  without  depth,  but 
when  there  is  a  gathering  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  is  seldom  that  the  drift  of  talk  does  not 
lead  to  really  serious  discussions  of  such  things 
as  good  literature,  religion,  marriage,  or  life 
itself.  Although  these  subjects  are  often 
touched  on  lightly,  occasionally  a  sincere  at- 
tempt is  made  to  discuss  them  intelligently, 
and  when  this  occurs,  each  person  present 
gains  something  worthwhile;  not  only  the  dis- 
cussion itself,  but  the  bond  of  friendship  to- 
ward those  with  whom  you  have  discussed 
some  of  your  inmost  thoughts  and  aspirations 
is  valuable. 

In  the  dormitories  there  is  always  freedom 
for  the  expression  of  ideas.  All  things  can 
be  talked  over  very  intimately  and  without 
restraint,  in  a  way  that  seldom  can  be  done 
elsewhere.  Those  with  whom  we  associate  are 
of  our  own  age  and  have  had  experiences  like 
our  own.  They  have  similar  problems  to  face 
and  therefore,  can  be  sympathetic  with  ours. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  that  we  aren't  the 
only  ones  who  have  difficulties.  By  trying  to 
help  other  people  with  theirs,  our  own  shrink 
in  importance. 

College  associations  bring  a  knowledge  of 
people  and  the  complications  in  life.  If  we 
gain  nothing  else  but  this,  we  have  gained 
much.  Well-known  professors  say  that  what 
we  learn  from  chatting  informally  with  our 
classmates  is  often  as  valuable  as  what  we  learn 
in  textbooks.  This  is  casting  no  aspersions  on 
scholastic  attainments ;  it  simply  means  that  the 
give-and-take  of  a  student  discussion  forces 
us  to  a  mental  activity  we  too  often  miss  in 
the  classroom. 

Conversational  ability  is  an  asset  to  all 
phases  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  looking  for  a 


job,  in  being  hostess  at  your  dinner  table,  or 
just  in  enjoying  other  people's  company. 
There  is  no  place  where  it  can  be  cultivated 
and  improved  upon  better  than  in  college  where 
sociability  is  a  necessity  at  all  times  in  order 
to  keep  "in  the  swim."  Do  not  always  con- 
sider the  minutes  spent  in  "gabbing"  as  min- 
utes misspent ;  but  do  not  always  be  content 
with  the  dormitory  conversation  spent  on  the 
"gabbing"  plane. 


OUR  DEDICATION 

As  members  of  the  Leaves  Staff  for  the 
year  of  1932-1933  we  are  proud  to  dedicate 
our  Senior  number  to  Miss  Constance  Black- 
stock  with  sincere  gratitude  for  the  unfailing 
interest  she  has  shown  in  Lasell's  publications 
since  she  first  returned  to  her  Alma  Mater  as 
a  faculty  member.  Nine  years  ago  she  or- 
ganized a  group  of  literary  girls  into  a  jour- 
nalism class  which  was  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  the  school  magazines  and  never 
since  then  has  she  failed  to  give  her  time  or 
her  encouragement  to  the  students  who  strug- 
gle to  publish  a  creditable  Lasell  Leaves.  In 
the  eight  years  of  her  advisorship  she  practi- 
cally created  the  Lasell  Leaves  as  it  is  today, 
and  in  this  past  year  we  have  only  carried  on 
the  work  for  which  she  built  so  sure  a  founda- 
tion. 

Yet  the  magazine  alone  is  not  the  only  monu- 
ment to  her  teaching.  Many  of  us  recall  the 
enjoyable  evenings  when  we  walked  to  our 
well-aired  journalism  room  to  listen  to  our 
classmates'  masterpieces  or  humbly  to  read  our 
own  efforts  to  the  class,  and  then  to  hear  the 
criticisms,  both  good  and  bad,  which  somehow 
were  always  guided  by  the  teacher  until  we 
knew  our  errors  but  felt  even  more  keenly  our 
desire  to  keep  on  writing.  Her  classes  have 
always  had  the  rare  combination  of  being  both 
informal  and  inspiring. 

There  is  an  art  in  teaching  as  in  any  pro- 
fession, and  to  us  Miss  Blackstock  is  the  artist- 
teacher,  the  teacher  who  combines  the  trained 
intellect  and  broad  interests  with  the  fine  sym- 
pathy and  rich  enthusiasm  so  necessary  for  the 
ideal  leaders  of  students. 
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Monday,  April  24:  The  Orphean  Club  gave 
their  annual  concert  at  the  Auburndale  Club 
tonight  at  which  Mr.  George  Boynton,  tenor, 
gave  several  selections. 

Wednesday,  April  26:  The  Dramatic  Club 
held  its  meeting  in  the  parlors  tonight  under 
the  direction  of  Barbara  Hinckly.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  were  entertained  by  skits  pre- 
sented by  their  fellow  members. 

Thursday,  April  27:  Roberta  Davis  had 
Christian  Endeavor  tonight.  The  speaker  for 
the  evening  was  our  own  Nancy  Webb. 

Friday,  April  28:  At  Chapel,  letters  and 
numerals  were  presented  to  participants  of  the 
swimming  meets  and  basketball  games.  This 
evening,  a  group  of  Lasell  girls  went  into  Bos- 
ton to  see  the  famous  Abbey  Players  of  Dublin. 

Sunday,  April  30:  We  all  enjoyed  a  Musi- 
cal Vespers  tonight  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Harold  Schwab.  The  program  consisted  of 
selections  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano.  The 
visiting  artists  were  Mr.  Paul  Bauguss,  violin- 
ist, and  Mr.  Clyde  Macdonald,  cellist. 

Tuesday,  May  2:  The  Art  Club  held  a  tea 
in  the  studio  and  exhibited  the  various  hobbies 
of  the  girls  and  teachers.  This  evening  another 
meeting  of  the  Good  Posture  Club  was  held  at 
which  Betty  Maitland  was  added  to  the  mem- 
bership. 

Wednesday,  May  3:  Tonight  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Senior  song  practices  for  Class 


Night.  The  song  practices  are  held  under  the 
direction  of  Jane  Dexter,  song  leader,  and 
Adelaide  Case,  cheer  leader. 

Thursday,  May  4:  Today  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Reverend  Birks  of  Natick,  in 
Chapel. 

Friday,  May  5:  Rev.  Outerbridge,  mission- 
ary of  North  China,  spoke  at  Chapel  this  morn- 
ing, telling  us  of  many  of  his  experiences  in 
China  as  well  as  the  situations  and  hardships 
which  China  is  enduring. 

Sunday,  May  7 :  Rev.  Raymond  Calkins  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Cambridge, 
spoke  in  Vespers.  He  told  us  that,  "Modern 
youth  is  not  without  faith,"  and  gave  many 
incidents  in  which  he  met  young  girls  and  boys 
who  had  confessed  their  faith  to  him. 

Thursday,  May  11:  The  Good  Posture  Club 
went  for  a  picnic  supper  up  the  Charles  River. 

Friday,  May  12:  The  Lasell  gilds  journeyed 
into  Boston  where  the  Orphean  Club  sang 
several  solos  and  also  one  number,  "Carnaval," 
accompanied  by  the  symphony  orchestra.  The 
bus  ride  to  and  from  Boston  was  hilariously 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Sunday,  May  14:  Tonight  at  Vespers  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Rev.  Harold  W.  Ruopp 
of  the  Andover  Theological  School  in  Newton 
Center. 

Tuesday,  May  16:  Field  Day  was  held  at  the 
Gym  Field,  today,  at  which  the  girls  of  Lasell 
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showed  real  ability  in  the  various  sports.  The 
Whites  won  the  day  this  year,  by  only  one  point 
— 330-329.  Supper  was  served  at  the  field  and 
it  was  noticed  that  the  afternoon  air  had  de- 
veloped healthy  appetites.  The  new  heads  for 
the  News  and  Leaves  were  elected  in  Carter 
Hall  by  the  present  members  of  the  staff. 
Phyllis  Atkinson  was  chosen  Editor-in-chief  of 
the  Leaves  for  1934,  and  Alice  Floyd  the 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  News.    Good  luck,  girls  ! 

Wednesday,  May  17:  The  Crew  girls  went 
on  a  picnic  supper  tonight  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Ordway.  The  girls  had  to  earn 
their  supper,  however,  for  they  had  a  strenu- 
ous practice  first. 

Thursday,  May  18:  The  Lasell  tennis  team 
was  defeated  by  the  Brookline  High  team  this 
afternoon.  Although  Lasell  was  badly  beaten 
except  for  one  game  of  doubles  in  which 
Cleaves  and  Cole  won  6-3,  6-4,  it  proved 
to  be  a  very  interesting  and  exciting  game. 

Friday,  May  19:  The  Glee  Club  presented 
the  operetta,  "Chonita,"  in  Carter  Hall.  Jane 
Spear  played  the  part  of  Chonita,  and  Helen 
Schellenburg  was  Stephan,  the  hero.  The  girls 
all  took  their  parts  well  and  showed  the  result 
of  the  hours  of  careful  practice. 

Sunday,  May  21:  Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  of 
West  Newton  came  again  to  us  at  Vespers. 
Tonight  was  the  third  time  this  year  that  he 
has  been  with  us. 

Thursday,  May  25:  River  Day  dawned 
bright  and  clear  for  the  Mixed  Crew  but  it 
was  not  so  cheery  for  the  Seniors  and  Juniors 
except  in  class  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  Even 
though  the  Mixed  Crew  won  the  races  the 
Juniors  and  Seniors  showed  good  form.  The 
Faculty  and  Alumnae  crews  did  their  duty 
and  the  Alumnae  won.  The  Faculty  surprised 
us  with  several  new  songs,  despite  their  loss 
of  the  victor's  honors,  at  dinner  and  the  whole 
dining-room  rang  with  old  and  new  songs. 

Saturday,  May  27 :  The  May  Fete  revealed 
Shirley  Gould  as  the  Queen,  Phyllis  Atkinson 
as  the  Maid-of-Honor.  After  the  procession 
and  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dance  Club  presented  a  group  of 


solo  dances,  a  dance  along  the  Greek  order  and 
centered  about  the  studio  of  Pygmalion,  and 
another  entitled,  "The  Rising  Sun  Group." 
The  dancing  concluded  with  the  dance  around 
the  May  pole. 

Sunday,  May  28:  Rev.  Vivian  Pomeroy 
spoke  to  us  at  Vespers  tonight. 

Monday,  May  29:  The  Athletic  Association 
held  a  party  in  Carter  Hall,  tonight,  for  the 
Blues  and  Whites  to  award  certificates  and 
letters  won  in  events  this  last  term. 

Wednesday,  May  31:  Tonight,  in  Carter 
Hall,  the  Commencement  Concert  was  held. 
The  program  consisted  of  piano,  and  vocal 
solos,  organ  and  piano,  and  an  ensemble  of 
piano,  cello,  and  flute. 

Thursday,  June  1:  Today  was  the  day  for 
exhibitions.  There  were  Art,  Swimming, 
Style,  and  Home  Economics  exhibits.  An 
added  feature  was  the  Doll  exhibit  by  the  Cos- 
tume Design  Class. 

Friday,  June  2:  The  President's  reception 
for  the  Seniors,  Faculty,  Alumni,  friends  and 
parents  of  the  Seniors  was  held  tonight  in  the 
library  at  Bragdon.  The  receiving  line  con- 
sisted of  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss 
Lillie  R.  Potter,  and  Miss  Shirley  Gould, 
president  of  the  Senior  class. 

Saturday,  June  3:  The  Senior  luncheon  was 
held  in  the  Crystal  Room  at  the  Kenmore 
Hotel  at  which  Ruth  Stafford  was  elected 
Class  Secretary.  Six  of  the  girls  announced 
their  engagements. 

Class  Night  was  held  tonight.  Rain  threat- 
ened to  work  its  havoc  on  the  marching  Seniors 
and  Juniors  and  spectators  but  it  cleared,  much 
to  the  relief  of  all  concerned. 

The  1933  Lamp  was  distributed  after  the 
exercises.  Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
Janet  Price  and  the  other  members  of  her  staff 
for  such  a  fine  book. 

Sunday,  June  4:  Baccalaureate  Sunday!  The 
service  was  held  at  the  Auburndale  Congre- 
gational Church.  The  Invocation  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Mason  W.  Sharp,  minister  of  the 
Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Scrip- 
ture reading  by  Rev.  Percival  M.  Wood,  Rec- 
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tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  Prayer  by 
Rev.  Ralph  H.  Rogers,  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church,  Boston. 

Monday,  June  5:  The  last  chapel  was  held 
at  8:30  a.m.  Dr.  Winslow  presented  prizes, 
certificates,  and  scholarships,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  column. 

At  the  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  seventy 
members  of  the  class  of  1933,  the  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Drew, 
D.D.,  and  Commencement  Address  was  given 
by  Ernest  Warren  Butterfield,  LL.D. 

Crow's  Nest  Exercise  was  held  directly 
after  the  Commencement  Exercises.  Char- 
lotte Phillips  gave  the  Farewell  to  the  Crow's 
Nest  for  the  Seniors,  after  which  the  Seniors 
sang  the  Alma  Mater. 


NEW  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Eliot  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church  of  Boston  delivered  the  bacca- 
laureate address  to  the  Class  of  1933,  using  as 
his  main  theme  the  unfamiliar  aspects  of  col- 
lege studies. 

The  first  of  his  singularly  apt  illustrations 
was  drawn  from  grammar,  where  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "Which  is  the  most  important 
of  the  personal  pronouns?,"  he  replied,  "Not 
the  You  nor  the  I  nor  the  He,  but  the  We." 
From  this  point  he  developed  his  thoughts  on 
cooperation,  concluding  with  the  advice :  "learn 
to  unite  not  to  divide.  Often  goodness  lies  in 
getting  into  things  and  not  in  keeping  out." 

Turning  next  to  algebra,  he  spoke  of  the 
unknown  X  which  is  the  goal  of  all  problems 
and  then  of  the  unknown  quantity  which  lies 
in  all  people  and  the  necessity  of  discovering 
this  inner  reality  in  order  to  understand  others. 
From  geometry  he  cited  the  axiom  concerning 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  but 
later  showed  that  often  in  actual  life  "the 
shortest  road  is  closed  by  repairs."  From  the 
same  science  he  quoted  the  symbols  frequently 
used  for  expressing  abstract  situations — the 
triangle  for  man's  development,  the  square  for 


the  honest  person — and  then  he  dwelt  upon  the 
circle  as  a  symbol  for  our  interests.  Here  his. 
chief  thought  was,  "Don't  let  the  circle  sag; 
don't  get  one-sided.  Instead  remember  that  a 
circumference  should  be  continuous  and  limit- 
less." 

His  next  subject  was  geography,  where  he 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  most  important 
geographical  location  to  remember  is  not  the 
capital  of  any  one  state  but  the  City  of  Happi- 
ness which  is  always  in  the  State  of  Mind. 
From  this  he  was  led  to  commenting  upon  the 
modern  zest  for  science  and  to  warning  stu- 
dents from  placing  all  their  faith  in  sight, 
which  is  often  less  reliable  than  foresight  or 
insight.  "The  mysterious  things  in  life  are  the 
things  most  worth  thinking  about  and  the 
things  science  has  done  least  to  explain." 

In  his  charge  to  the  class  he  summed  up  the 
ideas  upon  which  he  had  been  speaking  and 
added  that  the  best  of  life  was  ahead.  The  art 
of  life,  he  explained,  lies  in  pushing  out  the 
horizon  which  binds  us.  His  parting  words 
were :  "In  college  the  windows  of  your  mind 
have  been  opened ;  see  that  the  years  ahead 
do  not  close  them."  Surely  if  the  class  were 
to  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Eliot  himself, 
there  would  be  no  closed  windows  in  their 
minds  in  any  years  to  come. 


THREE  WAYS  TO   HAPPINESS 

At  the  commencement  ceremonies  of  the 
class  of  1933  on  June  fifth,  Dr.  Ernest  Warren 
Butterfield,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  Connecticut,  delivered  an  inspiring  address 
concerning  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  de- 
sire of  all  mankind :  A  Happy  Life. 

As  the  first  of  the  necessities  for  happiness 
he  mentioned  Work,  stressing  the  prophylactic 
value  of  work  upon  our  minds ;  he  maintained 
that  we  do  not  use  it  often  enough  as  a  cure  for 
boredom  or  bad  temper.  Work  should  be 
substituted  for  worry,  since  it  is  the  chief 
thing  that  keeps  us  from  going  insane — and 
incidentally  those  around  us  also.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  dislike  for  work  most  of  us  are 
born  with,  we  must  teach  ourselves  to  like  it ; 
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we  must  learn  to  enjoy  even  the  physical  weari- 
ness that  comes  from  labor.  Besides  the  usual 
wearying,  humdrum  work  of  dishes  or  house- 
work, we  must  find  and  do  our  share  of  the 
productive  work  in  the  world.  It  is  in  this 
that  we  must  seek  lasting  quality  more  than 
sudden  results  or  short-lived  fame. 

The  second  requirement  for  happiness  is 
Interests.  He  spoke  vividly  of  the  many  in- 
terests'open  to  all  people  if  they  will  but  reach 
out  to  grasp  them  and  his  advice  was  to  seek 
broad  and  varied  outlets  for  our  energies.  Our 
generation,  he  said,  because  of  our  mechanical 
civilization  is  apt  to  know  more  and  more  of 
less  and  less — to  narrow  our  interests  at  the 
very  time  when  they  should  be  broadened  for 
relief  from  our  confining  tasks.  In  this  re- 
spect he  made  an  excellent  comparison  of 
Henry  Ford  and  Benjamin  Franklin  as  types 
of  two  different  generations  of  Americans,  the 
former  a  specialist  whereas  the  latter  was  a 
scientist,  a  printer,  a  diplomat,  a  writer,  and 
a  philosopher. 

The  final  acquirement  for  the  individual  who 
seeks  happiness  is  Faith,  a  faith  strong  enough 
to  support  one  at  all  times  and  a  faith  vital 
enough  to  give  purpose  to  living.  This  was 
the  last  of  the  three  ways  to  happiness :  Some- 
thing to  do — Work ;  something  to  be  interested 
in — Interests  ;  something  to  believe  in — Faith. 

With  his  keen  sense  of  humor  he  closed  his 
talk  with  the  story  of  the  carpenter  who  suc- 
ceeded in  outwitting  the  tricks  of  his  jealous 
workmen  because  he  "never  began  a  day's  work 
without  truing  up  his  square  and  measuring 
his  ten-foot  pole."  Dr.  Butterfield  refrained 
from  pointing  out  the  moral  of  the  story,  and 
presumably  his  power  as  a  speaker  lies  in  the 
very  ease  with  which  he  tells  his  tale  and  allows 
his  hearer  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 


FIFTH  REUNION  OF  '28 

"Sing  to  the  Class  of  '28 
Loyal  to  ever  be — " 

Twenty-one  members  of  our  class  came 
back  to  Lasell  to  celebrate  our  graduation  of 
five  years  ago.     We  gathered  in  Bragdon  be- 


fore Class  Night  dinner,  and  sporting  red  and 
gray  numerals,  sang  our  way  into  the  dining 
room,  to  the  tune  of  Judy's  "pep"  song,  "Sing 
to  the  Class  of  '28."  With  the  other  reunion- 
ing  classes  of  '18,  '23,  and  '32,  we  sang  Lasell 
songs  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  with  a  few 
faltering  notes,  but  very  poignant  memories, 
sang  once  again  our  Cap  and  Gown  song. 

Between  dinner  and  the  Class  Night  Exer- 
cises, there  were  many  small  "reunions"  and 
visits  to  the  Senior  houses,  but  at  the  tent  '28 
reported  en  masse.  Although  a  sudden  rain 
shower  broke  up  the  group  following  the  torch 
light  procession,  we  did  exchange  many  ques- 
tions and  learned  such  interesting  news  about 
our  classmates.  Eleanor  Rice  Riley  left  her 
little  Nancy  to  reunion  with  us,  and  with  her 
were  Janet  Scott  Morse,  "Gert"  Mondelli, 
Helen  Head  MacFarland  and  Marjorie  Taylor 
Flemings.  Barbara  Hamlin  Cummings  is 
studying  with  her  husband  at  Andover-Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Newton  Center,  and 
will  soon  have  her  degree  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion. We  were  very  much  interested  in  her 
report  of  her  studies  and  future  plans  in  re- 
ligious educational  work.  Phoebe  Dotten, 
Betty  Smith  and  Janette  Allen  are  doing  sec- 
retarial work.  Peg  Basley,  always  interested 
in  many  things,  has  spent  a  busy  winter  and 
continued  her  dramatic  work.  "Midge"  Wins- 
low  is  now  one  of  the  Lasell  Faculty,  and 
"Tina"  Finlayson  continues  her  teaching  of 
music  to  pupils  at  the  South  End  Music 
School  and  many  private  pupils.  "Libby" 
Stahl  was  graduated  from  Jackson  College 
with  the  Qass  of  1932  and  spent  the  last  winter 
in  Melrose.  For  the  past  two  months  "Nat" 
Robbe  has  been  visiting  Caroline  Hopkins  Mc- 
Lean. We  are  happy  to  welcome  little  Joseph 
Alan  McLean  as  one  of  our  newest  class 
babies — age  five  weeks !  Hester  Shaw  is 
studying  for  her  Master's  Degree,  Margaret 
Newman  has  completed  her  studies  at  an  archi- 
tectural school,  and  since  leaving  Lasell  Mary 
Pryor  has  graduated  from  New  Jersey-  College 
for  Women.  "Barb"  Lawson  has  been  at 
home  in  Newport,  Vermont,  during  the  past 
year.     Madeline  Lymburner  and  Helen  Head 
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MacFarland  were  planning  a  week-end  to- 
gether in  Boston  to  continue  our  reunion. 

Our  married  group  now  numbers  thirty- 
two,  one  of  the  most  recent  brides  being  our 
sweet  Haru  Tokito.  Congratulations  and  our 
wishes  for  your  happiness,  Haru  Tokito  Mat- 
suda ! 

We  greatly  missed  the  classmates  who  were 
unable  to  return  for  our  "get-together,"  and 
were  happy  to  receive  greetings  (with  their 
regrets)  from  Helen  Hawes  Loomis,  "Jo" 
Laughton,  Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee,  Vera  Studley 
Bailey,  Kay  Forgey,  "Doug,"  Teddy  Blair  Per- 
kins, Sylvia  Oppenheim,  Lucile  Hopson  Clarke 
and  Kitty  Worrall  Clarke  who  writes,  "Please 
give  my  dearest  love  to  all  the  girls,  and  tell 
them  I  have  two  precious  children  (I  know 
they  can't  imagine  that)  ;  a  little  boy  who 
was  three  on  May  third,  and  a  little  girl  who 
was  one  on  April  22nd."  On  the  afternoon  of 
Baccalaureate  Sunday,  Judy  Larrabee  paid  us 
a  short  surprise  visit  and  we  Lasell  people 
were  delighted  to  see  her ! 

Nineteen  twenty-eight  is  very  proud  of  her 
class  babies  and  would  like  to  know  more  about 
them !  We  would  appreciate  knowing  their 
names  and  birthdays. 

Nineteen  thirty-four  brings  another  Com- 
mencement, with  another  chance  for  reunion. 
Let's  not  wait  another  five  years  to  get  re- 
acquainted.  It  was  a  grand  occasion — our 
fifth! 

Lillian  G.  Bethel,  '28 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER  OF  '28  AT  THE 
REUNION 

Jeanette  Allen,  Peg  Basley,  Lillian  Bethel, 
Barbara  Hamlin  Cummings,  Phoebe  Dotten, 
Christina  Finlayson,  Marjorie  Taylor  Flem- 
ings, Barbara  Lawson,  Madeline  Lymburner, 
Helen  Head  MacFarland,  Caroline  Hopkins 
McLean,  Gertrude  Mondelli,  Janet  Scott 
Morse,  Margaret  Newman,  Mary  Pryor,  Elea- 
nor Rice  Riley,  Natalie  Robbe,  Hester  Shaw, 
Betty  Smith,  Elizabeth  Stahl,  Marjorie  Wins- 
low. 


LASELL  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae 
Association,  Inc.,  was  held  at  two  o'clock, 
Monday  afternoon,  June  5,  1933,  in  the  library 
of  the  school  with  our  president,  Josephine 
Woodward  Rand,  TO,  presiding. 

Mrs.  Rand  opened  the  meeting  by  cordially 
welcoming  the  Alumnae,  especially  the  Class 
of  1933.  The  President  of  the  Senior  Class, 
also  the  President  of  the  Student  Council  and 
President  of  the  Athletic  Association  were 
present  and  graciously  declared  that  they  were 
proud  to  join  our  ranks. 

Dr.  Winslow  gave  the  opening  greeting ! 
He  spoke  of  the  successful  year  just  closing 
and  was  very  encouraging  concerning  Lasell's 
future  outlook,  impressing  upon  us  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  "weathering  these  hard  times" 
well !  He  thanked  the  old  girls  and  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association  for  their  help  in  bringing 
in  new  students,  and  also  the  Alumnae  Scholar- 
ship Committee  for  their  financial  aid  to  de- 
serving students. 

Miss  Potter  spoke  to  us  briefly,  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89,  her  sis- 
ter, Lillian  Packard,  '83,  Nellie  Packard 
Draper,  '84,  all  members  of  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae Association,  and  their  father,  Dr.  L.  D. 
Packard,  who  was  one  of  our  earliest  Trustees. 

Seraphine  Mason  Dumas,  '83,  our  guest  of 
honor,  was  here  for  her  fiftieth  anniversary  and 
brought  us  a  fitting  woi'd  of  greeting.  Mary 
Packard  Cass,  '89,  also  had  a  brief  but  de- 
lightful message. 

Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20,  read  a  note  and  lovely 
poem  of  greeting  from  our  former  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73. 

The  Class  of  1918  had  a  large  group  present 
for  their  fifteenth  reunion. 

The  business  meeting  opened  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  secretary's  report  which  was  ac- 
cepted as  read  and  placed  on  file. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read,  accepted, 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  following  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  was  read  by  Ruth  Hayden,  '20 : 
Lasell  Alumnae  Association  Officers  nominated 
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for  1933-34:  President,  Josephine  Woodward 
Rand,  '10;  Vice-President,  Priscilla  Alden 
Wolfe,  '19;  Recording  Secretary,  Hester  Shaw, 
'28 ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Florence  Bell 
Merrill,  '17;  Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Cor- 
ley,  '11;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Phyllis  Rafferty 
Shoemaker,  '22 ;  Directors :  Chairman,  Edith 
Burke  Wells,  '02-'03,  Constance  Blackstock, 
'09,  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80;  Scholarship:  Chair- 
man, Miss  Grace  Irwin,  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Wins- 
low,  Dorothy  Messenger  Heath,  '26 ;  Nomi- 
nating Committee  for  1934;  Chairman,  Mildred 
Strain  Nutter,  '17,  Mabel  Straker  Kimball, 
'16,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  '09-'10;  Auditor,  Walter 
R.   Amesbury. 

(Signed)  Nell  Woodward  Collins,  '15,  chair- 
man, Ruth  Hayden,  '20,  Eleanor  Knight  Bow- 
ering  '22. 

Voted :  That  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  election  of  these  officers. 

Voted :  To  establish  a  committee  to  meet 
with  each  incoming  Senior  Class  early  in  the 
year  and  explain  the  work  of  the  Lasell  Alum- 
nae Association  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting more  interest  in  our  organization. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  next  June  meeting  is  Natalie  Park,  '32. 

The  Auditor's  report  was  read. 

Each  of  the  recommendations  in  his  report 
was  accepted. 

Voted  :  To  give  a  definite  yearly  salary  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Voted :  That  the  Treasurer's  salary  be 
$50.00  yearly. 

The  Scholarship  Committee's  report  was 
given  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Grace  Irwin. 

Voted :  That  funds  from  the  Association's 
treasury  may  be  loaned  without  interest  during 
the  school  period  and  with  interest  for  the  two 
years  after  the  school  period,  the  note  to  be 
renewable  after  two  years ;  the  individual  sum 
loaned  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars 
($200.00). 

The  newly  revised  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  read  by  the  Secretary.  Some  discussion 
was  held  concerning  a  change  of  name  from 
Lasell  Alumnae  Association,  Inc.,  to  Lasell 
Alumnae,  Inc.  If  this  does  not  involve  too 
many  complications,  it  was  the  will  of  the  ma- 


jority that  an  effort  be  made  to  change  the 
name  to  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

Voted  :  To  suspend  Article  VII,  Sec.  3,  for 
this  meeting. 

Voted :  To  authorize  our  board  of  manage- 
ment to  edit  our  revised  constitution  and  by- 
laws as  read  and  have  it  printed  for  next  year's 
use.  The  committee  appointed  to  do  this  work 
to  be:  Chairman,  Florence  Bell  Merrill,  '17,. 
Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  Jane  Ford  Amesbury, 
'01 -'03. 

Voted :  To  send  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the 
son  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Cushman 
Bragdon.  Mrs.  Bragdon  passed  away  at  her 
Pasadena    home    at    the    Eastertide. 

It  was  also  voted  to  send  a  telegram  of  lov- 
ing remembrance  to  "Mother"  Cushing,  '73. 

Meeting  declared  adjourned  at  3.40  p.m. 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 
Secretary. 


PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

Field  Day  Cup 

Won  by   the  Junior  Class.     Presented   to   Helen 
Hall,   President  of   the  Junior  Class. 
Winning  Crew 

The  Mixed  Crew  won.  Members  of  this  crew  re- 
ceive an  "L." 

Mixed  Crew 
Marguerite    Brandt,    Captain 
Charlotte  Anderson 
Marjorie  Donaca 
Muriel   Bowlen 
Ruth   Schierenbeck 
Jean   Siff 
Frances  Parker 
Dorothea    Crawley 

Dorothy  Fox 

Tennis 

Constance  Cole,  winner  of  the  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment, receives  an  "L."  Her  name  is  engraved  on  a 
cup  that  remains  at  the  school  An  individual 
trophy  is  given  to  her  by  the  Athletic  Association. 

Golf 

The  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament,  Nancy  Fow- 
ler, receives  an  individual  statuette  given  by  the 
Golf  Club.  Her  name  is  also  engraved  in  the  school 
cup. 


CERTIFICATES 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE 
Accounting 

Barbara   Kerr 
Lillian   Virginia   Ray 
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Angelita  Santiago 

Accounting  and  Typewriting 
Faith   Duncan    Barber 
Helen  Rosalind  Bardua 
Helen  Crone  Burwell 
Blanche  E.  Moore 
Doris  M.  Nesbitt 
Virginia  Ogden 
Nancy   Stuart  Skiff 
Ruth  Margaret  Tivnan 

Shorthand 
Marilyn  Borkum 
Alice    M.   Schrade 
Marjorie  Alice  Walker 
Ruth   Margaret   Tivnan 

Shorthand  and  Accounting 
Louise  Recher 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Hope   Elizabeth   Decatur 

Typewriting 
Margaret  Rachel  DuBois 
Dorothy  Sanborn   Foss 
Eileen  Terrill  Kiley 
Maude  Kramer  Lee 
Jean    Murphy 
Doris   Shehadi 

Secretarial  Science 
Evelyn   Catherine   Doudera 
Grace  Marie  Dunne 
Barbara  J.   Erickson 
Christine  Ferguson  Murphy 
Harriet  Luella  Smith 
Ruth  Mary  Vassar 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE 
Clothing 

Barbara  Edmands 
Helen  Ernestine  Joyce 
Alice   Emma   Marie   Newell 
Elizabeth  Calloway  Schuller 

Foods 

Dorothy  Winnifred  Guest 

Foods  and  Clothing 
Jane  Dexter 
Anna  Elizabeth  Mills 
Martha  Eaton  Palmer 
Bertha  B.   Root 
Millicent  Hough  Thomson 

ART  COURSE 

Art 

Shirley    Clapp    Gould 
Jacqueline  B.  Meyers 
Elizabeth  Calloway  Schuller 
Ruth  Hosmer  Stafford 


ACADEMIC  MUSIC  COURSE 
Piano 

Doris    Leola    Lewis 
Elizabeth   Lockwood   Swift 

LEAVES   PRIZES 

Honorable  mention:  The  following  girls  will  re- 
ceive one  year's  subscription  to  the  Leaves  and  the 
News:  Helen  Bardua,  Hope  Decatur,  Jane  Dexter, 
Shirley  Gould. 

Awarded  for  excellence  of  workmanship  on  the 
Lasell  Leaves  Staff  and  the  Lasell  News  Staff,  1932- 
33:   Ruth  Stafford. 

We  feel  that  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  Ruth  Stafford  as  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  both  the  magazine  and  the  newspaper. 
Elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  Leaves  when  a  school 
newspaper  was  as  yet  unthought  of,  she  willingly 
accepted  the  additional  work  and  responsibility  of 
directing  the  recent  school  venture,  the  Lasell 
News,  and  to  her  continued  effort  is  due  much  of 
the  success  of  the  new  publication.  May  Lasell's 
journalism  staff  always  have  leaders  as  willing,  as 
dependable  and  as  gifted. 

Student  Council  Pin 

Each  girl  serving  four  semesters  on  the  Student 
Council  receives  a  gold  pin:  Barbara  Stover,  Bar- 
bara J.  Erickson. 

Sewing  Prizes 

Honorable  Mention:  Martha  Palmer,  91.25;  Alice 
Newell,  90.87;  1st,  Anna  Mills,  91.5;  2nd,  Bertha 
Root,  9125. 

Foods  Prizes 

Honorable  Mention:  Alice  Hutton,  86.08;  Anna 
Mills,  85.41;  1st,  Dorothy  Guest,  91.08;  2nd,  Bertha 
Root,  86.5. 

Lasell  Coats 

"One  girl  out  of  a  Hundred!"     The  "all-round" 
Lasell  girl  with  a  high  standard  of  character  and 
possessing  in  high  degree  the  qualities  named  below 
is  awarded  a  Lasell  Jacket. 
Scholarship 
Honesty,  reliabiity 
Public  spirit,  loyalty 
Good  temper,  cheerfulness 
Tact,  consideration  of  others 
Health,  vigor  in  games 
Sportsmanship,  self   control 

Taste  and  neatness  in  care  of  room  and  person 
Originality  and  leadership 

Three   jackets  are   awarded  each  year. 

Honorable    mention:    Grace    Dunne;    tie:    Helen 
Hall      and      Elizabeth      Mclntire :       Awarded      to: 
Dorothy  Guest,  Barbara  Stover,  Isabel  LaCosse. 
Scholarship  Prizes 

Honorable  mention:  Ruth  Stafford,  88,41;  Helen 
Bardua,  88.16;  awarded  to:  1st,  Dorothy  Guest, 
90.74;  2nd,  Evelyn  Doudera,  88.69. 
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A  long  accepted  custom  with  some  of  our 
most  popular  magazines  is  to  ante-date  their 
issue.  Whoever  questions  the  timeliness  of 
reading  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the  pre- 
vious Wednesday.  The  Lasell  Leaves  in  a 
measure  this  year  is  reversing  the  order,  and 
what  "Old  Girl"  will  fail  to  read  with  delight 
every  word  of  our  June  and  even  earlier  news 
items  as  they  are  recorded  in  this  July  Com- 
mencement number. 

On  Saturday,  June  seventeenth,  Jean  Barron 
Ayr,  '29,  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Paul  Sea- 
man Baker.  The  ceremony  was  held  in  the 
Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Miss  Irene  Rachdorf  of  our  faculty  was 
married  on  June  twenty-fourth  to  Mr.  Leo 
Flanagan.  The  bride  and  groom  were  both 
former  students  at  Tufts  College.  It  was  very 
fitting  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  take 
place  in  the  Chapel  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

Florence  Fitch,  '29,  has  certainly  kept  her 
good  news  to  herself,  and  only  recently  have 
we  learned  of  her  marriage  on  February  6  to 
Mr.  Lewis  R.  Osborn.  The  wedding  cere- 
mony took  place  in  New  York  City,  after 
which  they  were  given  a  reception  at  the  Des- 
chapelles  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Osborn  is  Presi- 
dent, and  his  bride,  secretary. 

On  May  17,  1933,  Ruth  E.  Willard,  '26- '27, 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  Gray  Evans  were  married  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  1223  E.  Harvard 
Street,  Glendale,  California. 

A  May  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  fur- 
nished the  Leaves  editors  with  this  pleasant 
surprise : 

"Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  en- 


gagement of  Miss  Helene  Swick,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Swick  of  Maywood,  N. 
J.,  to  Mr.  Jerome  Giles  Brady  of  New  York 
City.  Miss  Swick  was  graduated  from  Lasell 
Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  in  the  Class 
of  1929,  and  Mr.  Brady  attended  Columbia 
University.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
September." 

Following  the  Senior  Luncheon,  June  3rd : 

We  were  all  "qui  vive"  to  announce  the  en- 
gagements of  six  members  of  our  Senior  Class, 
but  were  forbidden  to  publish  the  banns  without 
the  consent  naturally  of  the  fair  brides-to-be. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  unofficial  bearer  of  this 
news,  but  with  our  eager  readers  must  "bide 
our  time"  until  the  formal  announcements  are 
received. 

At  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon  tea,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Lee  Whittier  of  Brookline  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Jean,  '32-'33,  to 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Mahler. 

Miss  Elvia  Spaulding  of  our  Secretarial  De- 
partment has  announced  her  engagement  to 
Mr.  Earl  Cragin. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  these  Lasell 
brides  and  fiancees. 

Anna  Savage,  '31,  writes  from  her  official 
headquarters  at  Harris  Hall,  25  Deaconess 
Road,  Boston : 

"I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  five  dollars 
due  the  Endowment  Fund.  I  wish  that  I  might 
be  able  to  bring  it  myself,  but  as  I  am  on  night 
duty  at  the  Hospital,  my  time  is  rather  limited. 

"These  perfect  spring  days  make  me  think 
of  the  marvelous  times  that  we  had  at  Lasell 
during  the  busy  Commencement  activities  as 
well  as  the  good  times  that  we  had  all  the  year 
round. 

"I  am  still  enjoying  my  training  at  the  Dea- 
coness Hospital.  Although  I  do  not  see  my 
Lasell  friends  often  I  think  of  you  all  every 
day  and  wish  again  and  again  that  I  might  be 
with  you. 

"I  hope  to  be  at  Lasell  for  at  least  one  of  the 
Commencement  festivities,  and  wish  you  all  the 
best  of  luck." 

Donald  Winslow,  our  President's  younger 
son,   Tufts,    '34,   was   recently  elected   to   the 
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editorial  staff  of  his  college  paper.  The  Boston 
Transcript  published  a  fine  picture  of  Mr. 
Winslow  and  his  associate-editor.  The  readers 
of  the  Boston  Herald  were  greatly  entertained 
over  a  recent  brief  and  breezy  contribution 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Herald  from  the  pen  of  this  young  editor. 
Perhaps,  in  Mr.  Winslow's  own  vernacular, 
the  caption  of  this  clever  criticism  might  well 
have  been  "Mr.  Bernard  Pshaw." 

Gwendolyn  McDonald,  T8-'2S,  is  now  a  col- 
lege graduate  and  accepting  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  with  characteristic  modesty.  Dur- 
ing the  Commencement  week  at  Mount  Allison 
University  our  Mrs.  McDonald  was  the  guest 
of  President  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Trueman. 
One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  Commence- 
ment program  was  a  concert  given  by  our 
gifted  Gwendolyn  which  contributed  not  only 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  guests,  but  was  also  a 
signal  honor  for  the  artist  in  recognition  of  her 
unusual  musical  ability.  Lasell  joins  in  hearty 
congratulations  to  this  former  Lasell  girl  who 
has  "persisted  and  achieved." 

Rosalie  Brightman,  '27  is  a  veritable  "pro- 
gressive." At  our  urgent  invitation  she  "took 
a  morning  assembly  hour"  in  May  and  told  the 
girls  and  faculty,  in  very  modest  but  no  un- 
certain terms,  how  she  has  reached  such  marked 
success  in  the  business  world,  and  is  now  a 
head  buyer  for  one  of  Boston's  leading  firms. 
It  made  us  proud  and  thankful  to  hear  her 
frank  confession  of  her  obligations  to  Lasell 
for  its  high  ideals  which  she  is  trying  to  work 
out  in  her  workaday  profession  with  such  suc- 
cessful results. 

Isn't  this  a  breezy  bit  and  worthwhile,  too, 
from  an  "Old  Girl"  to  the  Personals  editor? 
Matilda  Daugherty  Linn,  '24,  writes  from 
Norfolk,  Va. : 

"I  know  you  are  always  interested  in  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  old  Lasell  girls,  so  thought 
I'd  best  report  to  you  about  a  few  'Doves'  in 
Norfolk  and  hereabouts. 

"I  came  from  Indianapolis  a  year  ago,  to 
work  for  my  brother,  and  at  first  made  my 
home  with  him  and  my  sister-in-law,  who  by 


the  way,  was  Betty  Dean,  '31.  She  now  has  a 
darling  baby  son. 

"I  was  married  to  a  Norfolk  boy,  William 
Collyer  Linn  on  April  14,  1933,  so  it  looks  as 
though  I'll  be  a  Virginian  from  now  on. 

"My  sister,  Anne,  of  the  Class  of  '23,  is 
now  Mrs.  Robert  Slater  and  lives  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  I  may  be  rather  prejudiced,  of  course,  but 
I  feel  that  we  have  married  unusually  fine 
men. 

"I  don't  meet  as  many  Lasell  girls  as  I 
would  like,  but  since  leaving  school  have  fre- 
quently seen  'Toots'  Ehrhart,  '24,  who  has  been 
married  several  years,  and  has  a  son.  She  is 
living  in  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

"Also  see  Bertice  Carter  Kay,  '20-'22,  quite 
often,  and  Mildred  Lykins,  '28,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

"This  time  of  year  always  makes  me  home- 
sick for  Lasell,  for  I  always  thought  Auburn- 
dale  looked  lovely  at  this  season,  and  there  was 
so  much  excitement  and  festivity  in  the  air. 
I'd  love  to  be  there  this  year,  but  since  I  can't,, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  'make  it'  next. 

With  best  wishes, 

M.  D.  L." 

We  are  just  going  to  hold  that  thought 
Matilda,  in  full  faith  that  your  good  resolve 
will  be  carried  out. 

Katherine  Tufts,  '27,  in  a  friendly  note  to 
Mr.  Amesbury  naturally  speaks  first  to  our 
Treasurer  of  her  assured  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  enclosed  her  annual  check  for 
the  Endowment  Fund.  Kay  goes  on  to  say  i 
"We  were  surely  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
Dr.  Winslow  when  he  was  in  Chicago.  It 
seemed  good  to  hear  all  the  Lasell  news.  I 
have  a  little  local  news  to  add :  Mary  Fulton 
Garstang,  '27,  has  a  little  daughter  and  Mar- 
garet Hitt  Perkins,  '27,  another  son.  Marian- 
Richardson,  '26-27,  is  being  married  and  mov- 
ing to  Persia  where  her  husband  will  be  head 
of  a  department  in  a  university  there. 

"We  are  being  paid  more  than  half  our 
salary  in  cash  in  the  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  schools,, 
so  we  consider  ourselves  very  lucky.  Remem- 
ber me  to   Mrs.   Amesbury   and   please   don't 
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forget  to  make  us  a  visit  if  you  come  West 
for  the  Fair." 

In  a  Bangor  daily  we  have  just  found  a  pic- 
ture of  "Captain"  Lydia  Adams  and  an  inter- 
esting write-up  under  the  caption  "Moulder 
of  Bangor's  Young  Womanhood."  We  are 
quoting  a  few  excerpts : 

"Captain  Adams  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
workers  in  the  Girl  Scout  movement  in  Ban- 
gor. In  1924  she  organized  Troop  I  and  has 
been  active  in  the  work  continuously  since  that 
time,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Bangor 
Council  and  the  assistant  to  the  trainer  for 
Lone  Troops  in  Eastern  Maine.  In  1930  Miss 
Adams  won  the  Harmon  scholarship  and  went 
to  Camp  Edith  Macey,  Briar  Cliff  Manor,  New 
York,  the  national  Girl  Scouts  leader's  train- 
ing camp.  She  is  interested  in  all  phases  of 
Girl  Scout  work  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
new  projects  which  are  constantly  being 
brought  into  working  action  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Miss  Adams  was  graduated  from  Ban- 
gor High  School  and  from  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege, Auburndale,  Mass.,  in  the  Class  of  1918." 

To  our  delight  Lydia  was  one  of  the  "re- 
xmioners"  who  returned  for  Commencement 
early  and  stayed  right  through ! 

In  her  note  to  our  Treasurer,  Agatha  Can- 
field,  '31,  pays  this  tribute  to  her  College: 

"My  two  years  spent  at  Lasell  are  dear  mem- 
ories held  closely  to  my  heart.  I  often  think  of 
Dr.  Winslow's  words  describing  Lasell.  'Lasell 
is  a  banquet  table  at  which  one  may  feast.' 
It  is  indeed,  and  upon  it  a  girl  may  find  rare 
delicacies  that  will  be  ever  nourishing  to  her. 
I  sincerely  wish  my  contribution  to  that  feast 
could  be  greater." 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  was  ours  when  Dr. 
Winslow  shared  with  us  a  letter  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  Pauline  Rowland  Lane,  '11-' 12, 
written  in  Sapporo,  Japan.  This  former  Lasell 
girl,  at  one  time  a  near  neighbor  in  Auburn- 
dale,  is  interested  in  finding  "just  the  right 
school"  for  her  little  daughter,  and  this  is  what 
she  writes : 

"When  the  question  of  schools  for  our  chil- 
dren came  up  I  went  over  and  had  a  good  chat 


with  Mrs.  Matsuda,  nee  Haru  Tokito,  '25-'26. 
We  are  the  only  Lasellites  in  Hokkaido,  I 
think.  She  was  enthusiastic  and  keen  on  the 
idea  of  having  our  kiddies  go  to  Lasell.  She 
was  able  to  give  recent  news  of  the  school  and 
of  Auburndale.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of 
how  little  interest  I  have  seemed  to  take  in 
Lasell  when  it  gave  me  so  much.  It  has  always 
held  a  very  important  place  in  my  thoughts 
and  the  children  have  heard  me  speak  of  it 
often.  I  think  my  year  at  Lasell  under  your 
kind  guidance  and  that  of  your  teachers  helped 
me  more  than  any  one  year  I  had  in  school  in 
America.  Things  had  been  more  or  less  jum- 
bled and  out  of  balance,  but  they  began  to  right 
and  adjust  themselves  while  I  was  at  Lasell. 

"We  have  six  daughters,  and  we  want  to 
give  them  the  best.  I  honestly  feel  that  you  at 
Lasell  can  give  them  the  best  there  is  in 
American  school  life. 

"Wilmine's  schooling  has  been  quite  a  mixed 
up  affair.  First  year  in  a  Japanese  school ; 
second  and  third  at  home  with  me ;  the  next 
year  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  Wayne,  Pennsyl- 
vania, public  schools ;  a  year  again  at  home 
and  then  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School 
where  she  has  been  a  'special'  in  every  way. 
As  she  had  had  only  one  year  of  Japanese 
schooling  her  subjects  had  to  be  read  to  her 
and  at  examination  time,  as  she  couldn't  read 
the  questions  on  the  board,  she  had  to  depend 
on  only  the  one  reading  of  them  by  the 
teachers  ;  this  has  tended  to  discourage  her  in 
her  academic  work,  but  I  feel  sure  that  she  will 
soon  adjust  herself  and  become  interested  in 
the  many  advantages  Lasell  has  to  offer  her. 

"I  wish  I  might  skip  over  when  Wilmine 
goes  to  school  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and 
help  her  in  adjusting  herself  to  the  new  life, 
but  with  Father  and  Mother  in  Auburndale 
and  the  Missionary  Home  so  kindly  agreeing 
to  take  care  of  her,  I  have  no  worries  as  to 
her  welfare. 

"With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow, 

P.  R.  L" 

What  a  fine  report  is  this  from  Dorothy 
Moxon,  '25,  to  Mrs.  Hooker.    She  writes  from 
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the  Windham  Community  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Willimantic,  Connecticut : 

"It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it  is  Com- 
mencement time  again.  How  I  wish  I  could 
cast  my  work  aside  for  those  few  days  and 
be  with  you  all,  but  we  are  entirely  too  busy 
here. 

"I  received  the  appointment  for  the  head 
dietitian  here  at  the  new  hospital  in  Williman- 
tic last  February  and  have  been  having  a  great 
time  since  then  helping  to  organize.  It  has 
been  wonderful  experience.  We  opened  for 
patients  just  a  month  ago  and  have  been  very 
busy  since.  We  had  a  three-day  opening  in 
April  and  approximately  30,000  people  visited 
the  buildings — we  are  very  proud  of  our  hos- 
pital and  feel  that  there  is  none  other  in  New 
England  that  can  compare  with  it. 

"Please  give  my  love  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low,  Miss  Potter  and  everyone  else  at  Lasell 
and  I  hope  that  when  1935  comes  we  will  all 
be  there  for  our  tenth  reunion. 

"Sincerely, 

D.  M." 

It  was  at  our  mid-winter  reunion  that  Nellie 
M.  Richards,  '93,  mentioned  the  fine  work 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  '27-'28,  is  doing  in  the  Gro- 
ton  High  School.  At  our  request  Miss  Rich- 
ards added  this  gratifying  line : 

"Owing  to  Mile.  LeRoyer's  inspiration 
Elizabeth  majored  in  French  when  she  entered 
Wheaton.  After  graduation  last  June  went 
to  France  with  her  teacher  and  a  friend,  living 
for  a  time  with  a  French  family.  On  her  re- 
turn home,  there  being  no  position  available 
she  offered  her  services  to  teach  a  practice  class 
in  our  high  school,  without  remuneration,  and 
was  accepted.  She  has  been  faithful  to  her 
post,  and  has  also  assisted  in  the  school  in 
other  ways. 

"Both  Elizabeth  and  Martha  ('33)  are  fine 
types  and  are  taking  their  place  in  our  com- 
munity in  a  way  which  does  credit  to  them- 
selves, their  family,  and  the  school  and  college 
they  have  attended." 

Helen  Kowalewski,  '28,  reported  the  recent 
informal    meeting    of    the    New    Haven    Club 


which  was  held  on  May  22  at  the  New  Haven 
Club,  Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  being  the  guest 
of  honor.     Helen  writes  in  her  report : 

"It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  have  Marjorie 
with  me  Friday  evening.  Saturday  morning 
was  a  busy  one  at  the  University  office  and  I 
was  so  disappointed  that  we  did  not  have  more 
time  to  visit  and  enjoy  the  museums  and  bio- 
logical laboratories  here  at  Yale. 

"We  were  glad  to  see  the  many  pictures 
which  you  sent  to  the  meeting.  They  were 
splendid  and  it  looks  as  though  Lasell  were 
progressing  every  day. 

"Thank  you  for  sending  Marjorie  to  us ; 
she  is  a  fine  girl  and  we  all  enjoyed  her  stay 
immensely.  Best  wishes  for  a  successful  year 
at  Lasell  during  1933-34." 

Those  present  at  this  luncheon  included : 
Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  Harriet  Kimberly,  '30, 
Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam,  '22,  Ruth  Tol- 
man,  T8-'19,  Emma  Ockert,  '26,  Ida  Barber 
Longley,  '26-27,  Helen  Taylor,  '29-30,  Leon- 
tine  Goodman  Thalheimer,  '18,  Marjorie 
Lowell  Weeks,  '23,  Leota  Fulton,  T9-'20, 
Maude  Williams,  '29,  and  Helen  Kowalewski, 
'28. 

To  her  and  to>  our  great  disappointment, 
President  Dorothy  Barnes  Paine,  '18,  could  not 
attend  her  fifteenth  reunion.  Her  letter  of 
regret  to  Dr.  Winslow  is  well  worth  repeating. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  sharing  it  in  part  with 
her  classmates  and  many  Lasell  friends. 
"Dear  Dr.  Winslow, 

"As  you  know  this  is  the  fifteenth  reunion 
of  our  class  and  I  have  always  said  I  would 
return  for  that  if  I  had  to  walk.  However,  I 
did  not  dream  of  the  present  depression,  and 
did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  returning  to 
Lasell  until  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"We  were  late  feeling  the  poor  business 
conditions  here,  consequently  will  be  slower 
emerging  from  the  depths  Last  year  we  had 
a  fair  wheat  crop  but  a  very  poor  price  and 
since  harvest  in  June  we  have  had  little  or 
no  rain.  You  will  have  some  idea  as  to  just 
what  a  ten  months'  drought  can  do  to  a  coun- 
try by  studying  the  enclosed  picture  of  a  once 
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productive  wheat  field.  Our  own  vicinity  isn't 
quite  as  badly  blown  as  this  territory  farther 
west  in  the  state,  but  we  will  raise  few  crops, 
if  any. 

"Of  course,  all  business  depends  on  agri- 
culture here  and  we  as  a  state,  are  having"  a 
hard  financial  struggle.  Many  of  the  old  set- 
tlers without  ready  money  are  losing  their 
land  and  homes. 

"You  can  readily  see  that  we  haven't  much 
money  for  luxuries  and  pleasure,  and  this  is 
a  great  disappointment  for  me  not  to  be  able 
to  return  to  Auburndale.  I  have  sent  out  cards 
to  all  of  our  class  urging  them  to  return  and 
trust  that  this  reunion  may  bring  many  of  our 
girls  back,  especially  those  nearby.  I  will  be 
thinking  of  you  and  them  constantly  even 
though  numbered  among  the  missing. 

"I  still  enjoy  Lasell  news  as  much  as  ever 
and  I  always  consider  that  three  of  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  Auburndale. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  still  hoping  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  some  time.  Perhaps  you  could  find 
us  enroute  to  the  west  coast.  After  all  Kan- 
sas isn't  so  far  from  everywhere ! 

"Please  give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Wins- 
low,  Miss  Potter  and  any  others  that  might 
remember  me. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Barnes  Paine,  '18 

A  brave  letter  this,  from  one  of  our  most 
worthy  Alumnae ! 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  1918  who  re- 
turned for  their  fifteenth  reunion  are  certain- 
ly to  be  congratulated  because  of  their  large 
delegation.  Residents  in  Bragdon  Hall  were 
especially  happy  to  have  had  as  temporary 
Lasell  girls  the  dear  little  daughters  of  Anita 
Hotchkiss  Scott,  Leontine  Goodman  Thal- 
heimer  and  Olivia  Hickcox  Smith.  Our  one 
regret  is  that  we  could  not  have  given  ourselves 
up  to  "playing  about"  with  these  dear  children, 
but  their  mothers  and  their  "Aunt"  Lydia 
Adams  were  evidently  equal  to  the  pleasant 
task  of  entertaining  these  future  "L.  W.  D.'s." 
Other  members  of  the  class  present  were : 
Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  Barbara  H.  McLel- 


lan,  Ruth  B.  Newcomb,  Helen  Smith  Stone, 
Mildred  Cary  Eaton,  Marjorie  Kunkel  Brown, 
Edith  Powell  Van  der  Wolk,  Lydia  Adams, 
Mabelle  Wells  Miller,  '16-T8,  Mary  Fiske 
Cass,  T6-T7,  and  Harriet  Fera  French,  '16-' 17. 

That  was  a  fine  showing  of  the  Class  of 
1923  who  returned  to  the  number  of  fifteen  for 
their  tenth  reunion.  They  included  Ruth 
Hopkins  Spooner,  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes, 
Dorothy  Millspaugh,  Mercedes  Rendell  Free- 
man, Carolyn  Colton  Avery,  Dorothy  Mer- 
wyn  Brown,  Mary  Godard  Dresser,  '21- 
'23,  Adrienne  Smith,  Lovina  Smith  Steffian, 
Norma  Prentis  Gardner,  Adrienne  Fontaine 
Caron,  Arline  Allsopp  DeHart,  Elizabeth 
Chandler  Healy,  Ethel  J.  Cole  and  Ruth  Dins- 
more  Tilton. 

To  our  delight  there  were  eighteen  members 
of  '28  who  reported.  They  were  Barbara 
Lawson,  Caroline  Hopkins  McLean,  Elizabeth 
Stahl,  Jeannette  Allen,  Natalie  Robbe,  Lillian 
Bethel,  Mary  Pryor,  Tina  Finlayson,  Hester 
Shaw,  Marjorie  Taylor  Flemings,  Janet  Scott 
Morse,  Eleanor  Rice  Riley,  Helen  Head  Mac- 
Farland,  Gertrude  Mondelli,  Margaret  New- 
man, Phoebe  Dotten,  Margaret  Basley  and 
Marjorie  Winslow. 

Seventeen  girls  of  '32  returned  to  wish  god- 
speed to  their  adopted  sisters  of  '33.  Just  as 
lively  as  ever  "and  then  some"  was  this 
charming  group :  Julia  Case,  Barbara  Stanley, 
Katherine  Hartman,  Gertrude  Hooper,  Natalie 
Park,  Annamelia  Paxton,  Esther  Gilbert,  Enid 
Jackson,  Betty  Follett,  Agnes  Metcalf,  Helen 
Champane,  Margery  Holden,  Eldora  DeHaven, 
Barbara  Briggs,  Lydia  Parmalee,  Peggy  Mc- 
Claren  and  Marjorie  MacClymon.  How 
thrilled  we  were  over  the  class  songs  of  these 
various  delegations !  Yes,  and  actually  glee- 
ful over  the  class  yells  of  some  of  the  older 
graduates ! 

Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '07-'08,  has  success- 
fully brought  us  in  touch  with  many  new  girls, 
but  her  most  recent  gracious  service  was  the 
locating  of  our  honored  graduate,  Mary  Mar- 
vin Lewis  of  the  Class  of  1869,  whose  address 
has  been  temporarily  lost.     To  our  President, 
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Dr.  Winslow,  she  writes  from  her  home  at  83 
Brattle  Street,  Cambridge : 

"Please  accept  my  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  catalog"  and  descriptive  literature  of  Lasell 
Junior  College.  The  Register  of  Graduates 
intensely  interested  me,  also  the  Lasell 
Leaves,  carrying  me  back  to  the  happy  care- 
free days  of  my  girlhood,  and  so  vividly  re- 
vived the  life  of  that  time  it  seemed  a  reality, 
and  these  later  years  a  dream,  although  some 
activity  and  accomplishments  have  been  en- 
acted. Anyway,  it  refreshed  me  and  I  was 
young  again. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  reply  to  me,  and  the 
pictures  of  'Life  at  Lasell,'  developed  since 
my  day,  and  much  I  wish  I  could  have  joined 
in  the  delightful  attractions  it  now  presents 
as  well  as  the  enlarged  curriculum — and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  graduate,  also  a  member  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  can  speak  of  the  old 
Lasell  to  others. 

"Being  advanced  in  years,  and  a  widow,  I 
cannot  be  as  active  as  I  would  enjoy  being,  and 
I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  Commencement 
while  thanking  you  for  the  invitation.  It  is 
good  to  be  remembered.  I  would  be  'pleased 
to  have  Mrs.  Follett  call  again,  the  visit  was 
rejuvenating,  and  a  fine  idea  to  have  a  Field 
Secretary,  looking  up  lost  recruits.  The 
Lasell  grounds  must  be  beautifully  arranged 
as  they  are  today,  and  maybe  I  can  look  in 
some  day  and  see  the  able  President  and  Mrs. 
Winslow — it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me.'  ' 

To  our  Mrs.  Hooker,  "Mother"  Cushing, 
'73,  confesses  to  having  been  a  semi-invalid 
much  of  the  winter,  but  declares,  "I  was  able 
to  attend  the  little  Lasell  luncheon  on  my 
birthday,  April  12th,  and  my  girls  were  so 
lovely  and  filled  my  heart  full  of  gratitude  I 
had  no  room  for  ailments.  Clara  Krome  Wil- 
son, '95-97,  took  me  and  my  birthday  gifts  to 
my  very  door  and  from  that  day  on  I  have 
gained  in  strength  and  courage." 

Mrs.  Cushing  spent  a  period  of  recuperation 
with  friends  at  West  Palm  Beach  and  later  was 
the  guest  of  her  son  in  Gainesville.  From 
this  haven  of  rest  she  writes  of  attending  the 
commencement  exercises  at  the  Gainsville  Hi"h 


School.  Her  grandson,  Warren  Richardson 
Cushing,  was  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class. 

Throughout  all  the  days  she  has  had  a  long- 
ing" for  Lasell  and  indeed  our  Commencement 
never  seems  quite  complete  without  our  Ella 
Richardson  Cushing.  She  speaks  with  appre- 
ciation of  Alice  Williams  Clarke,  '96,  (Mrs. 
Irving  B.  Dodge),  whose  present  address  is 
now  89  Main  Street,  Ashland,  Mass.,  and  men- 
tions a  number  of  Mrs.  Dodge's  classmates 
whom  she  feels  sure  would  be  glad  to  get  in 
touch  with  her. 

Mrs.  Cushing  is  proud,  and  justly  so,  over 
the  recent  appointment  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  who  was  chosen  Director 
of  the  Friendly  Eleventh  District  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Swampscott.  In  Mrs.  Taylor's 
word  of  acceptance  she  gave  these  few  original 
lines,  which  we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  re- 
peating : 

"If  you  wish  to  have  a  friend 
You  must  always  be  one ; 
Return  a  smile  for  smile 
Every  time  you  see  one. 

"Friendship  is  a  priceless  gift, — 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 

Lonely  are  the  hearts  and  sad 

Who  try  to  live  without  it. 

"So  give  a  smile  for  a  smile 
Whenever  you  are  meeting: 

This  world  will  be  a  better  place 
For  every  friendly  greeting." 

From  Mrs.  George  A.  Meyer  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  a  note  was  received  recently  by 
President  Winslow  bearing  the  sad  news  that 
her  daughter,  Clara  Louise  Meyer,  '04-'05, 
passed  away  on  January  20,  1932. 

The  Faculty  of  Yale  College  has  lost  an  able 
and  beloved  instructor  and  Lasell  a  valued 
patron  in  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Lee 
W.  Dodd,  father  of  our  Doris  Dodd,  '32-'33. 
Lasell's  faculty  and  student  body  extend  deep- 
est sympathy  to  these  bereaved  families  and 
their  friends. 

Residents  of  Auburndale  were  recently 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
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death  of  Miss  Mabel  Burns,  a  former  member 
of  our  Faculty.  Miss  Burns  had  built  re- 
cently, a  charming  little  bungalow  in  Auburn- 
dale  and  her  friends  were  hoping  that  she 
would  be  with  them  for  many  years  to  come. 
Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  her  sor- 
rowing family. 

Frances  Boothby,  '27-28,  and  her  girl 
friend  called  on  May  9.  It  was  a  delight  to 
learn  of  the  success  of  these  young  musicians. 

Dolly  Jarbeau,  '32,  accompanied  by  her  dear 
young  mother  was  our  guest  May  29.  Dolly 
is  enthusiastic  over  her  music  and  feels  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  profit  in  this  her 
chosen  vocation. 

In  the  midst  of  her  busy  Commencement 
week  at  Boston  University,  Karin  Elliasson 
found  time  to  join  us  on  our  Commencement 
Day.  A  Boston  paper  reports  that  Karin  was 
voted  the  "most  friendly  girl  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  at  B.  U.,"  and  we 
can  easily  believe  it.  Lasell's  loving  congratu- 
lations to  this  our  honor  student  of  1931,  who 
has  completed  her  university  course  in  two 
years. 

Julia  Case,  '32,  is  off  for  Mansfield,  Ohio,  by 
auto;  her  chauffeur  is  none  other  than  Lasell's 
beloved  Katherine  M.  Hartman,  '32.  Before 
her  return  to  New  England,  Julia  and  her 
chauffeur  expect  to  join  Dorothy  Herring,  '28- 
'31,  for  a  happy  reunion.  We  can't  quite  fig- 
ure how  that  reunion  can  be  complete  without 
"Gert"  Hooper's  ('32)  steady  hand  at  the 
wheel  for  at  least  part  of  the  time. 

Sylvia  Browning,  '31-'32,  was  the  guest  of 
Christine  Murphy,  '33,  at  the  "Pops"  Concert 
and  to  our  pleasure  returned  again  for  the 
Commencement  exercises. 

At  the  annual  Easter  Monday  Ball  at  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  our  Betty  Smith,  '28,  was 
chosen  Queen.  This  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing social  events  of  the  year  at  Keene  and 
many  girls  from  that  city  entered  the  contest. 
The  winning  candidate  was  presented  with  a 
silver  loving  cup.  Lasell  adds  her  congratu- 
lations ! 

Josephine  Laughton,  '28,  seldom  favors  us 
with   her   presence,   but    friends   unexpectedly 


invited  her  to  join  them  on  a  tour  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  true  to  Lasell,  upon  her  arrival 
"Jo"  made  straight  for  her  Alma  Mater.  Such 
a  glad  surprise  for  us — only  her  stay  was  alto- 
gether too  brief ! 

"Two  ladies  to  call  on  you"  came  the  word 
over  the  Dean's  telephone.  Taking  for 
granted  that  they  were  mothers  of  prospective 
students,  we  entered  the  reception  room  to 
be  greeted  with:  "It's  twenty  years  since  we 
left  Lasell.  You  don't  know  who  we  are,  do 
you?"  Greatly  to  their  surprise,  we  answered, 
"Yes,  you  are  the  Shuttleworth  sisters  from 
Amsterdam,  New  York,"  and  we  were  right: 
Mabeth  Shuttleworth  Turner,  '07-'09,  of  342 
Guy  Park  Avenue,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and 
Sara  Shuttleworth  Houwert,  '09-'  10,  of  110 
West  77th  Street,  New  York  City.  We  must 
not  fail  to  register  Master  "Tommy"  Turner, 
the  little  son  of  Mabeth,  who  accompanied  his 
mother.  Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  these  sis- 
ters, for  we  failed  to  note  any  lack  of  old-time 
enthusiasm  and  but  faint  signs  of  added  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diedrich  Trondsen  of  Schuy- 
lerville,  New  York,  were  among  our  Com- 
mencement callers.  Their  coming  was 
appreciated  and  proved  a  great  comfort  to 
those  of  us  who  are  still  holding  their  precious 
Alfild,  '22-23,  in  tender  remembrance.  Dur- 
ing their  days  in  Boston,  Emerson  College  held 
its  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees.  Mr. 
Trondsen  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  the 
late  President,  Dr.  Southwick. 

Bessie  Sayford  Bacon,  '86-'88,  wife  of 
Judge  Bacon  of  Newton,  is  indeed  a  friendly 
neighbor.  She  recently  called  accompanied  by 
a  former  Lasell  schoolmate,  Hattie  Church 
Cottle,  '86-'87,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Mrs.  Cottle  was  one  of  the  earliest  editors  of 
the  Leaves  and  expressed  her  continued  inter- 
est by  subscribing  to  our  school  paper.  She 
has  been  prominent  in  D.  A.  R.  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Our  one  regret  was  that  we 
failed  to  induce  her  to  address  our  students  in 
the  College  Chapel.  Before  leaving  she 
stirred  a  hope  in  our  hearts  that  some  day  her 
granddaughter  may  also  be  a  "Lasell  girl." 
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"It  isn*t  work  but  worry  that  kills  folk." 
And  if  you  doubt  the  old  axiom,  just  get  a 
glimpse  at  Isabel  Rodier,  '25,  busy  as  can 
be  as  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  leading 
educators  in  her  home  city  (Norwich,  Connec- 
ticut), and  on  her  recent  call  at  Lasell  was 
very  happy  as  she  informally  announced  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  William  Ringland,  a  grad- 
uate of  William  and  Mary  College  and  work- 
ing for  his  Master's  degree  at  Yale.  Her 
sister,  Anna,  '27,  holds  a  fine  position  as  Home 
Service  Director  for  the  Rockwell  Willimantic 
Lighting  Company  in  Willimantic,  Conn. 

One  of  the  glad  surprises  of  the  spring  time 
came  in  a  personal  note  to  our  Dean  from 
Charlotte  Ryder,  '08,  announcing  her  engage- 
ment to  Clifford  Hall  of  Bangor,  Maine;  the 
wedding  to  take  place  in  June,  the  exact  date 
not  given.  Charlotte  closes  her  note  with 
this  much-appreciated  greeting:  "Please  give 
my  love  to  all  the  Lasell  family.  Five  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life  were  spent  there, 
and  the  friendships  then  made  mean  more  to 
me  than  I  can  ever  express." 

This  year,  to  our  satisfaction  Irene  Sauter 
Sanford,  '06,  was  able  to  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  our  Board  of  Trustees.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Ruth,  accompanied  her.  They 
remained  long  enough  for  a  brief  visit  and 
have  given  us  faith  to  believe  that  some  day 
soon  this  granddaughter  of  Lasell 's  may  be 
enrolled  at  our  Junior  College. 

Since  our  May  issue  of  the  Leaves,  three 
little  children  have  come  to  gladden  the  homes 
of  former  Lasell  students,  but  unfortunately 
for  our  College  only  one  can  ever  possibly 
be  "one  of  us."  The  announcements  tell  the 
story  better  than  we  can. 

ANNOUNCING 

The  New  1933  Arnold  Special 

Model — Peter  Vaughn 

Designers — Lois   and   Vaughn    (Lois 

Nichols,   '18) 

First  Appearance — May  1,   1933 

On  display  at  Gardner,  Mass. 


Specifications : 
Weight :  8^4  pounds 

Color  :  Peach  blonde  ;  Chassis  :  Perfect ;  Body  : 
Scream-lined  ;  Vacuum  feed  ;  no  horn  ;  free 
squealing;  thin  hair  top;  non-shatterable 
smile;  will  park  in  small  space;  operates 
quietly  all  night  on  small  amount  of  catnip 
and  peppermint ;  uses  a  minimum  of  castor 
oil ;  makes  splendid  showing  anywhere. 
"When  better  babies  are  built,  you'll  have 
to  show  us." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  I.  Kennedy  (Ethel 
Shutzer,  '31),  are  to  be  congratulated  over  the 
advent  on  March  21,  of  their  little  son,  Rich- 
ard Harvey  Kennedy. 

Who  said  depression  had  visited  Bangor, 
Maine?  Certainly  not,  for  a  card  has  just 
been  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Miller 
(Mary  McAvery  '28),  saying  that  on  April  2, 
a  little  sweetheart,  Linda  Ann,  arrived  at  their 
home. 

On  May  3,  little  Joseph  Alan  McLean  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  his  proud  parents,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  McLean  (Caroline  Hopkins, 
'28),  of  Ayer,  Massachusetts. 

Doris  Gardner  Bigelow,  Jr.,  came  to  "live 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bige- 
low on  May  7."  Doris's  mother  is  the  former 
Doris  Gardner  of  the  Class  of  1929. 

Hard  times  have  failed  to  prevent  good 
fortune  from  visiting  the  home  of  Olivia 
Shepard  Burr,  '29-'30,  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
John  Read  Burr,  for  on  May  7  a  little  son, 
Peter  Shepard  Burr,  was  added  to  this  happy 
family  circle. 

Lasell's  heartiest  congratulations  to  these 
favored  parents  and  little  children. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  George  Styron  for 
this  latest  news  concerning  her  daughter,  Mar- 
tha Styron  Haney,  '28.  Martha  was  married 
December  3,  1932,  to  Captain  Harold  Haney. 
They  expect  to  be  stationed  at  the  American 
Concession  three  years  and  their  address  is 
now  c/o  U.  S.  Army  Troops  in  China,  Tient- 
sin, China.  It's  a  bit  late  to  send  our  congratu- 
lations, but  we  certainly  wish  to  extend  Lasell's 
felicitations  to  this  far-away  graduate  and 
Captain  Haney. 
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Ours  was  a  perfect  River  Day  this  year  and 
the  ever  popular  annual  contest  attracted  a 
splendid  group  of  "old  girls,"  a  number  of 
whom  were  prize  winners  in  their  day.  Among 
these  most  welcome  guests  were :  Gertrude 
Hooper,  '32,  Natalie  Park,  '32,  Peggy  Mc- 
Claren,  '32,  Julia  Case,  '32,  Marion  Kingdon, 
'29,  Barbara  Gould,  '32,  Anne  Litchfield,  '32, 
Hester  Shaw,  '28,  Peg  Basley,  '28,  Janet  Ken- 
nedy, '30-'32,  Mary  Tucker,  '29-31,  Miriam 
Abbe,  '31,  Drucille  Bevin,  '30-'32,  Dorothy 
Candage,  '27-'32,  Virginia  Whitman,  '31,  Fran- 
ces Long,  '31,  Ruth  Gerry,  '31,  Helen  Sears, 
'31,  Mary  Granahan,  '39-'31,  Emily  Holman, 
'30-'31,  Mary  Marble,  '31,  Barbara  Strong, 
'31,  Gertrude  Stone,  '32,  Helen  Champane,  '32, 
Margery  Holden,  '32,  Frances  Connolly,  '32, 
Marjorie  Tillotson,  '31,  Carol  Griffin,  '30-'31, 
Frieda  Griffin  Leining,  '20,  Harriett  Case 
Bidwell,  '22,  Dorothy  Merwin  Brown,  '23, 
Mona  Towle  Knowlton,  '22-'28,  and  son,  Bar- 
bara Hamlin  Cummings,  '28,  Emma  Ockert, 
'26,  Sylvia  Morgan,  '30,  Dot  Trask,  '25-'30, 
Grace  Wellington,  '30-'32. 

One  of  the  Leominster  Lasell  girls  to  whom 
Miss  Potter  declared  she  was  especially  in- 
debted during  her  recent  visit  to  that  city,  was 
Ruth  Anderson  Howes,  '13-' 14.  It  was  cause 
for  added  rejoicing  our  Dean  declared  to  find 
Ruth  still  holding  such  pleasant  memories  of 
Lasell,  its  faculty  and  schoolmates  of  her  own 
day. 

In  a  personal  note  to  our  College  Treasurer, 
Dorothy  Hale,  '26,  writes,  "I  am  substituting 
just  now  for  church  organist.  My  thoughts 
often  turn  to  Professor  Henry  Dunham  while 
at  the  organ — because  I  am  using  his  book 
and  it  has  many  notes  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
My  memories  of  him  and  of  Lasell  are  still 
and  always  will  be,  most  dear.  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  you  have  had  so  fine  a  year  and 
trust  that  the  fall  will  find  everything  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition.  Please  remember 
me  most  cordially  to  Dr.  Winslow  and  all  my 
Lasell  friends.  With  best  wishes  always  to 
you  and  our  Lasell." 

D.  H. 

Mary  McConn,   '29,  omitted  her  usual   va- 


cation last  year  in  order  to  enjoy  a  more  ex- 
tended trip  this  summer.  She  is  now  vacation- 
ing with  relatives  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Helen  McNab,  '25,  and  her  mother  were  re- 
cent visitors  at  the  College  and  are  now  en- 
joying their  summer  home  at  the  seashore  near 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Evelyn  Douglass,  '28,  led  our  closing  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  meeting  and  gave  just  the  in- 
spiring message  we  always  expect  from  "dear 
Doug." 

Ruth  Tilley's,  '31,  course  at  the  Newton 
Hospital  was  completed  in  June.  Lasell's 
heartiest  congratulations  to  this  successful 
alumna. 

On  Commencement  day,  Mary  King  Sar- 
gent, '21,  withdrew  from  our  Alumnae  meeting 
a  bit  early  but  in  leaving  she  slipped  into  our 
hand  "for  keeps"  a  charming  snapshot  of  her 
two  sons,  David  Burroughs  Sargent,  three  and 
one-half  years  old,  and  John  King  Sargent, 
twenty  months  old.  The  picture  was  taken  in 
Mary's  lovely  garden  and  on  guard  over  the 
little  boys  was  their  faithful  doggie,  a  verita- 
ble "black  watch." 

OLD  GIRLS !  One  of  the  most  practical 
ways  of  serving  your  Alma  Mater  just  now  is 
to  send  back  a  new  and  worthy  recruit  to  take 
your  place. 

Alcine  Hotchkiss  Rippere,  '03-'07,  is  evi- 
dently in  sympathy  with  this  suggestion  for  she 
has  just  written  to  our  President,  "Will  you 
please  send  to  me  a  booklet  of  Lasell  College 
and  also  the  Junior  School.  With  every  good 
wish  to  Lasell  and  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Wins- 
low.     Sincerely,  Alcine." 

Elmire  Courture,  '26-'28,  dropped  in  at  our 
office  recently,  tarrying  just  long  enough  to 
tell  us  that  she  is  now  the  assistant  matron  of 
a  Home  for  Girls  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  very  good  news  pleased,  but  did 
not  surprise  us  for  we  have  always  felt  that 
our  dear  Elmire  was  bound  to  succeed.  She 
paid  special  tribute  to  our  Registrar  of  whom 
she  said  :  "Miss  Irwin  was  the  one  who  first 
inspned  me  with  a  real  love  for  English  litera- 
ture." 

Grace   Gowdy's,    '30-'31,    repeated   visits   to 
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Lasell  is  a  delightful  proof  of  her  loyalty  to 
our  College.  At  her  last  visit,  she  brought 
with  her  Janice  Musser,  '31  -'32,  who  was  a 
most  welcome  guest. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  came  this  reminder 
of  Marion  King  Sherman,  '27. 
"My  Dear  Miss  Potter: 

"I  don't  think  you  know  that  I  was  married 
September  24th  of  last  year.  My  husband 
is  William  Albert  Sherman,  a  brother  of  Char- 
lotte Sherman  Weiss,  '30.  We  went  abroad 
on  our  wedding  trip  and  had  a  very  wonderful 
time.  We  are  now  living  at  4  Water  Works 
Road,  Newport,  R.  I.  I  hope  that  you  are  well 
and  enjoying  Commencement  activities."  We 
found  her  letter  most  interesting  and  much  of 
it  new  but  we  had  heard  of  your  happy  mar- 
riage long  since,  dear  Marion.  We  are  glad 
you  are  still  living  in  Newport  and  hope  you 
and  Mr.  Sherman  will  report  at  the  College  in 
the  near  future. 

Mabel  Straker  Kimball,  '16,  and  her  dear 
Florence  Kimball,  the  Class  Baby  of  1916, 
were  among  our  May  Day  guests.  This  grad- 
uate also  brought  with  her  four  other  Foxboro 
High  School  students  with  the  secret  hope  in 
which  we  heartily  join,  that  they  may  eventual- 
ly be  Lasell  girls. 

The  sad  word  has  just  been  received  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Laura  E.  LeDuc,  '07- 
'09,  which  occurred  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  March 
6,  1933.  Our  sincerest  sympathy  is  extended 
to  the  bereaved  family  and  friends. 

We  were  glad  for  even  a  few  moments  visit 
from  Mrs.  Corbin,  nee  Alice  Hillard  Smith, 
but  were  indeed  sorry  to  learn  from  her  of  a 
recent  automobile  accident  in  which  her  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Smith,  '22,  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. Fortunately  her  complete  recovery  seems 
to  be  assured.  Our  sincerest  sympathy  to 
Barbara  during  these  days  of  convalescence. 

From  Mr.  E.  T.  Martin  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
husband  of  our  Caroline  Ebersole,  '83-'85, 
word  has  just  been  received  telling  of  the  long 
years  of  invalidism  of  his  wife.  We  sincerely 
hope  for  a  more  favorable  report  later  from 
this  dear,  former  Lasell  girl. 


At  the  opening  of  the  year,  Lasell  Junior 
College  lost  one  of  her  earliest  graduates,  in 
the  passing  away  of  Lucy  M.  Sargeant,  '59- 
'60.  In  the  press  notice,  Miss  Sargeant  was 
referred  to  as  the  oldest  resident  of  Chester, 
Vermont,  having  reached  the  age  of  ninety-six. 
She  has  been  well-known  in  educational  cir- 
cles— having  taught  in  the  schools  of  Lexing- 
ton, Louisville,  Georgetown  and  Washington. 
Lasell  reviews  with  pride  this  long  and  honor- 
able career  of  Lucy  M.  Sargeant. 

The  parents  of  our  Junior,  Elizabeth  Bush, 
were  with  us  at  Commencement  time.  It 
gratified  us  to  hear  Mrs.  Bush  ( Martha  Hunt, 
'96- '98)  speak  with  unsolicited  praise  of  Lasell 
of  her  own  day  and  also  of  our  present  Junior 
College. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Winslow,  we 

have  had  the  opportunity  of  glancing  over  this 

program  of  signal  importance  to  Lasell   folk. 

State  Teachers  College 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

Glee  Club  Concert 

Director Ruth  G.  Shepard 

Congratulations  to  the  musicians  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  and  especially  to  their  di- 
rector, our  Ruth  Shepard,  Lasell  graduate  of 
1925. 

As  we  formed  for  the  procession  Com- 
mencement morning,  it  was  an  unexpected  and 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  our  former  "Grand 
Marshall,"  Mrs.  Blanche  Martin  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Goodrich  in  line  with  the  faculty.  Later  our 
dear  Miss  Margaret  Rand  rejoined  our 
teachers'  staff,  for  the  day. 

Eva-May  Mortimer  Riffe,  '25,  in  her  last 
note  to  Dr.  Winslow,  writes :  "My  training 
at  Lasell  has  been  of  a  great  value  in  my  little 
home.  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  have  a 
daughter  join  the  ranks  of  'The  Little  White 
Doves.'  Kindly  remember  me  to  all  my  Lasell 
friends.'     E.  M.  R." 

A  resident  of  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  who 
is  thinking  favorably  of  Lasell  for  her  daugh- 
ter, writes :  "One  of  your  graduates,  Dorothy 
Moxon,  '25,  has  been  appointed  dietitian  in 
one  of  our  fine  hospitals.  We  feel  Lasell  would 
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do  as  well  by  our  daughter  as  any  school." 
Lasell  is  hoping  that  later  this  daughter  may 
be  a  student  at  our  college. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wagner's  long  association  with 
our  College  makes  him  always  a  most  welcome 
guest.  At  Commencement  time  he  brought  to 
us  the  latest  word  from  our  own  late  Dr. 
Bragdon's  family,  still  residing  in  Pasadena, 
California. 

Rosalind  Winslow,  '20-'21,  is  back  from  her 
journey  in  Europe  and  the  Orient  and  one  of 
the  pleasant  aftermaths  of  Commencement, 
has  been  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wins- 
low  and  daughter  at  the  College  as  guests  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wins- 
low,  our  former  registrar,  made  a  detour  long 
enough  to  attend  his  class  reunion  at  his  Alma 

Mater,  Bates  College  in  Lewiston,  Maine. 
*         *         *         * 

The  annual  report  of  our  L.  A.  A.  Treas- 


urer, Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  lies  on  our 
desk  and  we  are  tempted  to  share  it  in  full 
for  the  satisfaction  and  encouragement  of 
our  "old  girls,"  but  space  forbids.  In  these 
days  when  we  are  literally  "counting  our  pen- 
nies," it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association  is  in  possession  of 
$9045.62  and  that  these  funds  are  for  the  most 
part  invested  in  liberty  bonds  and  in  con- 
servative saving  bank  securities.  Never  has 
the  Alumnae  Association  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  the  deserving  students  as  during  this  past 
year,  and  they  are  planning  on  larger  loans 
for  the  coming  year.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
interest  on  your  Alumnae  dues  goes  directly 
to  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  studious  and 
worthwhile  girls  who  would  be  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  Lasell  Junior  College  but  for  your 
wisely  distributed  assistance. 
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Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

For  All  Degrees 

The  country's  largest  maker  of  Academic 
Costumes.     Write  for  samples  of  mate- 
rials and  for  prices. 

Sole  Depository  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

COTRELL  AND  LEONARD 

EST.  1832                                  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Store  Tel.  West  Newton  1271 
Greenhouses  W.  N.  0922 

W.  A.  RIGGS,  Florist 

FLOWERS  FOB  ALL  OCCASIONS 

2098  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

Auburndale,  Mass. 

auburndale  hairdressing 
Shoppe 

Telephone  W.  N.  2317 

All  lines  of  Hairdressing  done  quickly 
and  efficiently 

Laselts  Own  Shoppe 

2086A  Commonwealth  Avenue 
AUBURNDALE 

SIEGEL'S 

BETTER  SHOES 
A  NEW  LOW  PRICE   ... 

SMARTER  STYLES     ^t/l      Cf) 
BETTER  QUALITY     "^  J  ' 

ALL  ONE  PRICE! 

95  Summer  Street                                  BOSTON 

Boston  Music  Company 

"EVERYTHING  IN  MUSIC" 

116  Boylston  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS 

Telephone  Hancock  1561 

The  Blue  Dragon  Tea  House 

60  CENTRAL  ST.,  WELLESLEY 

Week  Days  11  a.m.  until  7.30  p.m. 
Sundays    5.30  p.m.  until  7.30  p.m. 

The  Green  Gate  Tea  Shop 

//  you  are  Hungry? 

Telephone  West  Newton  2575 

Vogue  Beauty  Shoppe 

FANNIE    GLOVER 

Eugene    and    Realistic    Permanent    Waving 
a  Specialty 

Beauty  Culture  in  all  its  Branches 
SPECIAL   PRICES   MON.,   TUES.   AND  WED. 

281  Auburn  St.                        AUBURNDALE 

2120  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Tel.  West  Newton  0396. 
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Our  (Congratulations 

♦  ♦  .  .  and 

^est  'Wishes 

to  the 

GRADUATES  OF  THE 

CLASS  OF  1933 

and  a  hope  that  their  future  may 

hold  for  them  to  the   fullest  ex- 

tent  their  hearts'  desires. 

The  HefFernan  Press 

16-18  Mechanic  Street 

Spencer      -      Massachusetts 

Printers  to 

The  Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 
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Studio  of 

F.  E.  SLINGERLAND 

Wellesley  Square,   Wellesley,   Mass. 

Telephone    Wellesley    1975 

Our  Photographer 

SPECIALIZING  IN 

Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 

QUALITY   FOOTWEAR 

Company 

FOR  THE  COLLEGE  GIRL 

Designers               ENGRAVERS               Illustrators 

WALK-OVER  SHOP 

7  WILLOW  STREET,  LYNN,  MASS. 
Breakers   2365 

589  Washington  St.,  Holman  Block 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WELLESLEY  SQUARE 

Liberty  4265 

CAPitol  6295-6296 

L.  A.  JOHNSON  CO. 

Compliments  of 

Incorporated 

DEALERS  IN 

FINE  PROVISIONS 

A  FRIEND 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Family 

Supplies  a  Specialty 

84-86  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston 

PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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HOOD'S 


MILK 


Doe,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1829 
RECEIVERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  ETC. 

57,  59,  61  and  63  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

And    basement    11%    South    Side    Faneuil    Hall 

Market 

BOSTON 

Tel.  CAPitol  9850-51-52 


"New  England's  Own" 

Producers  and  Distributors  of 
Fine  Foods 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Beef,    Mutton,    Lamb,    Veal,    Pork,    Hams, 
Bacon,   Sausage,   Poultry,   Game,   Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils — Fresh,  Salt 
and  Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables— Canned    Foods,    Preserves, 
and  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods. 

Batchelder,   Snyder,   Dorr  &   Doe  Co. 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


TO  OUR  MANY 


FRIENDS  AT 


LASELL 


THANK  YOU 


FRASER'S 


TOURS  EVERYWHERE 

Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
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LITERARY 


ANDANTINO 

Joe  frowned  while  Steve  spoke  to  him.  He 
looked  worried. 

"Listen,  Steve,"  he  said,  "you  ought  not  to 
talk  like  that.  What  you  mean,  you  want  to 
commit  suicide  ?  Aw,  don't  kid  yourself.  You 
don't  want  to  die  any  more  than  I  do.  You're 
just  down  in  the  dumps  that's  all.  Why  no- 
body could  have  a  better  reason  for  living  than 
you  have." 

Steve  shifted  in  his  chair  and  faced  the 
speaker. 

"But  that's  what  I'm  trying  to  tell  you,  Joe. 
I've  lost  my  reason  for  living.  Everything's 
gone.  Haven't  any  more  ambition — no  interest 
in  anything  like  I  used  to  have,"  he  paused 
and  gazed  broodingly  at  the  faded  rug.  "Maybe 
I'm  dead  already.  Maybe  when  Sally  died,  I 
died  with  her."  His  face  lighted  up.  "Yes, 
that's  just  what  I  feel  like — just  like  I'm 
dead — !"     Joe  looked  frightened. 

"Cut  it  out,  Steve,"  he  said  sharply.  "You've 
got  to  pull  yourself  together." 

Steve  relaxed  into  brooding  again.  "Aw, 
it's  no  use,"  he  said.  "I  can't  do  it.  Guess 
I'm  too  far  gone.  Can't  you  see,  Joe ;  Sally's 
gone  and  there's  nothing  for  me  here  any  more. 
She  was  all  I  ever  had  or  ever  wanted.  She 
was  my — well,  I  don't  know — sort  of  inspira- 
tion. You  know  yourself  that  I  couldn't  write 
a  note  unless  she  was  around.  Joe,  I  can't  live 
without  her — ■!"  His  voice  rose  higher  and 
higher  until  he  was  almost  screaming.  His 
eyes  were  dark  in  his  hollow  face.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  a  frenzy  of  despair.  Joe  interposed 
hurriedly. 

"Now,  don't  get  so  excited." 

Steve  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  Joe  con- 
tinued, "I  know  Sally  was  a  swell  girl  but — 


well — just  because  she's  dead,  you  don't  have 
to  give  up  your  chance  of  having  a  career- — -" 

"I  have  given  it  up,  Joe.  I  haven't  written 
a  single  note  in  six  months  and  haven't  touched 
a  piano  for  a  longer  time  than  that.  Just 
don't  feel  like  it." 

"But  don't  you  see,  Steve,  that's  only  be- 
cause you've  been  so  moody  and  in  the  dumps 
all  the  time.  Why  don't  you  snap  out  of  it? 
Go  away  for  a  little  rest.  I'll  go  with  you — 
I  can  get  Sam  to  take  my  place — we'd  go  to 
some  little  place  down  by  the  Sound  where 
it's  nice  and  quiet.  You'd  get  to  feeling  better 
in  a  few  days  with  all  that  salt  air  and  plenty 
of  sleep.  And  then  you'll  come  back  and  write 
music  that'll  make  people  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice. What  in  the  dickens  are  you  staring 
at?" 

Steve  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  in 
an  attitude  of  extreme  fear  and  anticipation, 
hands  clutched  so  tightly  that  the  knuckles 
showed  white.  Beads  of  perspiration  stood  out 
on  his  upper  lip.     He  relaxed  suddenly. 

Joe  repeated,  "What  are  you  staring  at?" 

"I  thought,"  whispered  Steve  hoarsely,  "I 
saw  Sally  standing  in  the  doorway." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  cried  Joe,  and  went  on 
angrily,  "And  that's  another  thing.  You're  al- 
ways thinking  you  see  her.  Use  some  sense ! 
Y~ou  know  Sally's  dead.  Been  dead  for  months 
and  buried.  You  ought  to  know,  Steve,  you 
saw  her — went  to  the  funeral." 

Steve  made  no  answer.  Joe  passed  him  his 
cigarette  case.  "Here,"  he  said,  "Take  one. 
Maybe  smoke  will  clear  your  head  up  a  little." 

"Yes,  maybe,"  assented  Steve  gloomily,  sit- 
ting forward  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  He 
took  the  cigarette,  but  immediately  he  walked 
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across  the  room  and  took  his  hat  and  coat  down  might  be  in  the  window.    But  it  was  dark.    He 

from  a  peg  on  the  wall.  couldn't  remember  how  many  times  he'd  told 

"Guess  I'll  run  along  now.    Thanks  for  your  the  housekeeper  to  leave  the  lamp  on. 

advice,  old  man.     It's  good  of  you  to  take  the  He  walked  slowly  up  the  steps  and  through 

trouble."  the  massive  front  door.     At  the  desk  he  paused 

Joe  smiled  good-naturedly  and  clapped  Steve  to  ask  if  there  had  been  any  messages  for  him. 

on  the  shoulder.    "Forget  it.    I  just  hate  to  see  The   night   clerk   explained   that   he   had   just 

you  go  to  pieces."     And  he  added  soothingly,  come  on  duty  but  as  far  as  he  knew  there  had 

"Now   don't  you  worry.     Everything's  going  been  no  messages, 

to  be  all  right.     Why  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  "Been  a  sharp  day,"  he  observed, 

someone  new  pretty  soon — some  nice  girl  whom  "Yes,"  grunted  Steve.     Then,  "You  got  a 

you'll  like  a  lot  maybe,  and  you'll  forget  all  wife?" 

about  — "  "Yes,"  answered  the  clerk  surprised,  "Why 

Steve  stamped  his  foot  like  an  angry  child,  do  you  ask?",  he  smiled  inquiringly. 

His  eyes  glittered  and  his  fist  was  clutched  up  "Oh  nothing,"  replied  Steve.     "I  just  won- 

under  the  long  sleeve  of  his  coat.     He  spoke  dered,  that's  all." 

slowly.  "Yes,  I  have  a  wife,"  added  the  clerk.  "And," 

"Don't  ever   say  anything  like   that   to   me  he  added  confidentially,  his  broad  and  shining 
again.     You  know  there  was  never  anyone  but  face,  made  even  broader  and  shinier,  by  an  ex- 
Sally  and  there  never  will   be   any   one   else,  pression  of  impish  delight,  "She's  going  to  have 
Get  that  straight."     He  pointed  a  forefinger  at  a  baby  in  April." 
Joe.     "There  never  will  be  anyone  else."  "No  kidding!"  said  Steve.     "Well,  hope  she 

"O.K.,  Steve.     I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  pulls  through  o.k." 

feelings.    I  was  just  trying  to  help;  that's  all."  The  clerk's  face  fell  instantly.     "Don't  say 

"I    know,"    interposed    Steve.      He   grinned  that!"   he   protested,   looking  very  frightened, 

sheepishly,    "and    I'm    sorry    for   getting    mad  "Why  not?    What's  wrong  with  that ?" 

too.     Well,  so  long,  Joe."     Joe  took  his  out-  "Well,  you  see,"  explained  the  clerk  humbly, 

stretched  hand  in  a  firm  clasp.  "up  until  you  said  that  the  thought  never  en- 

"S'long,  kid."  tered  my  mind  that  she  might  not  pull  through." 

The  door  slammed  behind  him  and  Joe  heard  "Oh  well,  forget  it,"  said  Steve  kindly.   "And 

the  footsteps  going  down  the  hallway.     With  a  don't  worry.     She'll  be  all  right.    Good-night." 

frown  he  turned  back  to  his  easy  chair.  He  turned  towards  the  stairs. 

He  lighted  the  lamp  by  the  couch,  and  hung 

*T*  T*  *T*  *|* 

his  coat  and  hat  behind  the  door.  He  reflected 
In  the  street  it  was  almost  dark.  A  row  of  that  Sally  would  have  smiled  approvingly  to 
dim  lights  divided  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky  from  see  him  do  that  because  she  was  always  scold- 
the  deeper,  richer  blue  of  the  buildings.  Traffic  ing  him  for  being  untidy, 
roared  through  the  avenue  like  a  noisy  torrent.  He  sat  down  in  the  big  chair  and  lit  a  cigar- 
People,  figures  bent  double,  pushed  hard  against  ette.  He  felt  very  tired.  His  head  was  heavy 
the  strong  March  wind.  But  on  Steve's  cheek  and  his  hands  so  weak  and  tremulous  that  he 
il  felt  good,  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  against  a  had  difficulty  in  raising  the  cigarette  to  his  lips, 
burning  skin.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been  in  a  leaden  stupor 
When  he  turned  up  the  street  where  he  lived,  and  was  now  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  neither 
he  felt  discouraged.  The  apartment  was  so  awake  nor  asleep.  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
high  up  and  the  brownstone  building  itself  moment.  The  room  swam  dizzily  and  he  began 
looked  so  heavy  and  cheerless.  He  looked  up  to  hear  thousands  of  horns  screeching  in  his 
with   a   vague   expectation   as   if    Sally's   head  ears.    But  at  length  the  clamor  ceased  and  ev- 
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erything  was  still.     He  sat  motionless  in  his 
chair. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again  and  looked 
towards  the  mantelpiece,  he  saw  Sally  stand- 
ing there.     She  was  smiling. 

A  chill  ran  through  his  body  and  he  leaned 
forward,  his  body  tense  with  incredulity. 

"Sally,"  he  spoke  her  name  softly  and  won- 
deringly  as  though  she  might  dissolve  if  he 
jarred  the  silence  too  greatly.  She  stood  with 
her  arm  resting  on  the  mantel. 

"Hello,  Steve." 

"Sally!"  he  said  again. 

"Have  you  missed  me,  Steve?" 

"Sally,  is  it  really  you?"  he  kept  on  saying. 

"Of  course,  darling.  I'm  really  here.  Can't 
you  see?  Right  over  here  by  the  mantelpiece. 
I  think  you  must  be  getting  near-sighted,  dear." 

He  sprang  to  her  side  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  Yes — there  was  the  old  familiar  scent 
of  gardenias,- — that  faint  elusive  fragrance  she 
seemed  always  to  carry  with  her. 

He  looked  down  into  her  face.  Her  whole 
being  seemed  to  be  a  soft  glow  of  amber.  Her 
hair,  her  eyes,  her  gown,  even  her  hands  dif- 
fused a  soft  amber  light. 

"Sally,"  he  murmured  with  his  lips  against 
her  cheek.  "Where  have  you  been  all  this  time 
— I've  waited  so  long  for  you  to  come." 

"Why,  Steve.  I've  been  around  but  you 
never  happened  to  look  at  the  right  times." 

"Oh  yes,"  Steve  broke  in  eagerly,  "I've  seen 


vou ! 


"Do  you  really  remember,  sweet?" 

"Yes, — you  were  at  Joe's  tonight  weren't 
you?" 

She  nodded.  "Just  peeked  in  the  doorway. 
You  seemed  to  be  talking  a  good  deal  so  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  disturb  you." 

"I  saw  you,"  he  said  boyishly.  "I  saw  you. 
And  do  you  remember  one  day  about  three 
weeks  ago  in  the  park  at  the  band  concert? 
Well,  I  thought  I  saw  you  there  too,  but  you 
sort  of  disappeared  in  the  crowd." 

"Yes,  Steve.  I  tried  hard  to  attract  your 
attention.  I  wasn't  sure  whether  you  saw  me 
or  not.     Anyway  it  doesn't  make  much  differ- 


ence now,  does  it?"  Then  she  said  quickly  and 
solemnly,  "Steve,  it  was  awfully  hard  for  me 
to  get  here.  I've  been  trying  for  months.  I'm 
very  tired  and  I  don't  think  I  can  manage  to 
get  here  again.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me, 
will  you,  Steve?" 

For  answer,  he  held  her  closer.  "Do  you 
want  to  leave  right  away?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said  gently.  "It's  getting  pretty 
late  and  I  think  perhaps  we'd  better  go  now." 

"Sweetheart,  can  you  wait  until  I  get  my 
hat  and  coat?" 

She  laughed  softly.  "You  won't  need  any- 
thing, Steve.     Come  just  as  you  are." 

She  took  his  hand  and  led  the  way  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  street.  It  was  very  dark 
now  and  although  the  wind  was  still  blowing 
Steve  didn't  feel  cold  at  all.  He  noticed  that 
Sally  had  no  coat. 

"Aren't  you  cold,  darling?"  he  asked  anxi- 
ously. 

"No,  Steve,  I'm  all  right.  It  won't  take  very 
long  anyway." 

"Where  is  this — this  place  we're  going  to?" 
he  asked. 

"Well,  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  where  it  is, 
but  I  know  exactly  how  to  get  there.  You 
take  this  next  left  and  then  keep  on  going 
straight-  until — " 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  it,  Sally?" 

"Oh,  it's  lovely  there.  I've  been  there  for 
some  time,  you  know,  and  it's  just  beautiful. 
You'll  love  it.  I  would  have  liked  it  much 
more  if  you'd  been  with  me." 

She  glanced  up  at  him  playfully. 

"Will  we  be  together,  Sally?  I  mean,  we 
won't  be  separated  or  anything  like  we  have 
been — will  we?" 

"No,  we'll  be  together,  Steve,  just — just  al- 
ways." 

There  were  no  street  lamps  but  Sally  seemed 
to  know  the  way  perfectly.  Steve  could  hardly 
see  where  he  was  walking.  Soon  they  came  to 
the  wall  by  the  river  and  then  Sally  turned  to 
him. 

"This  is  the  hard  part,  Steve.  We  have  to 
jump  here.     But  if  you'll  just  hold  on  tight  to 
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me  I  know  you  won't  mind  it.  It  really  isn't 
so  terrible,"  she  reassured  him.  "Just  like 
jumping  over  any  stone  wall.  And  anyway," 
she  leaned  closer  and  he  could  see  her  smiling 
in  the  utter  blackness,  "remember  we'll  always 
be  together,  Steve.     Just — just  always." 

They  leaped  at  the  same  time  and  then  every- 
thing was  quiet  except  for  the  soft  voice  in 
Steve's  ears,  "Always,  just — just  always." 

Virginia  Leahy,  '34 


MOON  SONNET 

She  beams  on  dark  water   or  smooth   meadow, 

While    tranquilly    riding    in    crescent    grace, 
Her  rounded  gleam  cut  off  by  a  shadow 

Of  earth  with  its  burdens  and  woe.     Her  face 
With   pristine  glamour  changes   Night's  fright'ning 
Blackness   to  a  heavenly  peace   and   calm 

Never  seen  by   Day   in  all  his  bright'ning 
Course,  giving  to  men's  ill   a  soothing  balm. 

Other  planets  have  many  moons;   our  sky 
But   one.     How   queer   if   we    should   see    silver 

Crescents,    four   or   five,    floating   up   on   high 
One  was  gift  of  the  Almighty  Giver, 

Sufficient  for  all  mortal   want  and  need, 
Supplied  with  light,  the  hearts  of  lovers  plead. 

Betty  Bush,  '32-'33 


A  BET 


Through  a  quiet  country  town  there  flashed 
a  small  but  glittering  little  roadster  going  at  top 
speed.  The  roads  over  which  the  little  car  was 
rocketing  were  country  roads,  so  that  the  car 
left  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  it  as  it  sped  on.  The 
driver  of  the  car  was  a  young  girl  wearing  a 
brown  felt  turban  under  which  permanently 
waved  yellow  locks  flew  back  from  her  face, 
giving  the  whole  a  streamline  effect.  Her  eyes 
were  encased  by  brown  sun  glasses.  However, 
had  you  been  sitting  beside  her,  the  thing  you 
would  have  noticed  about  her  was  the  deter- 
mined set  of  her  scarlet  mouth,  and  the  way 
her  foot,  clad  in  an  expensive  sport  shoe,  kept 
the  accelerator  down  to  the  floor. 

Through  the  small  town  of  Westworth  with- 
out once  letting  up  on  the  gas  she  sped.     She 


swerved  by  a  milk  truck,  and  therefore  avoided 
seeing  a  motorcycle  policeman  and  his  friend 
on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street,  but  they 
did  not  miss  seeing  her. 

"Goodnight!  That  Blondie  is  sure  hitting 
the  gas  some,"  said  a  harmless-looking  citizen 
as  he  paused  in  his  chewing  of  an  end  of  to- 
bacco and  sermonized  on  the  recklessness  of 
youth.  While  he  was  ranting,  the  motorcycle 
officer  and  his  friend  were  laying  a  bet.  As 
the  officer  got  on  his  motorcycle,  he  called  back 
to  his  friend,  "You  just  wait." 

On  and  on  through  winding,  dusty  country 
roads  the  tireless  little  roadster  swept,  leaving 
its  tell-tale  cloud  of  dust  behind  it.  Creeping 
up  slowly  but  surely  behind  the  little  roadster 
came  a  majestic  and  glorified  specimen  of  man- 
hood— the  traffic  policeman.  Looking  in  the 
mirror  of  her  car,  the  girl  could  not  see  a 
thing,  but  she  could  hear  the  faint  chugging 
of  a  motorcycle.  "It's  probably  only  some 
ordinary  man,  they  always  rush  so  on  those 
things  anyway — but  just  suppose  it  is  a  cop. 
Heavens  preserve  me !  But  I  can't  let  it  bother 
me  because  I  haven't  an  awful  lot  of  time  left." 
Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  motorcycle.  The 
dust  got  in  the  nose  and  mouth  of  its  rider. 
His  eyes  were  protected  by  driving  glasses, 
but  choking  and  coughing  with  the  dust  he 
slowly  drew  out  of  the  cloud  that  he  had  raised 
and  came  up  to  the  side  of  the  girl's  car.  He 
resembled  a  statue ;  his  once-blue  suit  was  now 
a  light  tan  covering  him  completely  with  a  light 
filament  of  dust. 

Yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  so  the  girl 
could  hear,  he  ordered  her  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road.  With  a  screeching  of  brakes,  the 
little  car  drew  to  a  stop  and  the  young  girl 
turned  an  inquiring  and  very  serious  face  to 
the  policeman. 

"Well,  you've  certainly  led  me  a  merry 
chase.  You've  broken  all  the  speed  laws  around 
these  here  parts.     Well — " 

"But,  officer.     I'm  in  a  frightful  hurry." 
"Does  that  mean  you  can  endanger  people's 
lives?    No  siree — " 
"But  I  wasn't  — " 
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"Well,  supposin'  a  child  had  run  out  in  front 
of  that  milk  car  back  in  Westworth.  You 
couldn't  have  stopped  if  you'd  wanted  to. 
What's  your  name  young  lady?" 

"Drurie  Pennington  and  here's  my  license," 
and  as  she  handed  it  to  him,  she  took  off  her 
brown  glasses,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief.  Then  turning  frank  blue  eyes 
to  the  officer  she  said,  "Please  won't  you  let 
me  tell  my  story?" 

"Well,  go  ahead." 

"My  father  is  a  broker  in  New  York,  and 
this  week-end  we  spent  out  at  our  country 
place  in  Petrane.  My  father  brought  some  very 
valuable  papers  with  him  and  looked  them  over 
at  the  house.  This  morning  he  went  in  to 
New  York,  carrying  some  of  them  with  him. 
Later  on  in  the  morning  he  called,  asking  us 
to  bring  him  in  one  that  he  left  which  he  must 
have  before  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I 
have  fifty  more  miles  to  go  in  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  so  you  see  I've  got  to  step  on  it  in 
order  to  get  there  in  time." 

"Well,  that's  a  likely  story !  Why  didn't  you 
spring  one  on  me  about  your  grandmother  dy- 
ing, and  you  must  be  at  her  bedside  to  receive 
her  last  words  of  blessing?" 

At  these  sarcastic  words  a  red  flush  mounted 
in  the  girl's  cheeks,  and  in  a  voice  filled  with 
conflicting  emotions,  she  said,  "You  have  my 
license  to  prove  that  I'm  Drurie  Pennington. 
What  more  do  you  want?  My  father  will  pay 
the  fine,  so  may  I  please  move  on  now?" 

"But  supposin'  I  want  you  to  come  back  to 
the  town  court  with  me  ?" 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go,  but  please  don't 
make  me.  I  don't  care  what  the  fine  is  so  long 
as  you  let  me  go."  Tears  started  to  well  up 
in  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  supposedly  "hard- 
boiled  cop"  softened  and  said,  "Well,  get  on 
your  way,  but  be  careful." 

Into  the  little  town  of  Westworth  there 
chugged  a  motorcycle  and  on  it  was  seated  a 
tired  and  dusty  officer.  He  stopped  at  the  cor- 
ner where  his  friend  was  standing  and  his  face 
broke  into  a  smile  as  he  said,  "You  pay  me, 
Tom — her  eyes  were  blue." 

Dorothy  Secord,  '34 


CARLISLE'S  ROSE 

Even  from  the  first  day  we  moved  to 
Cherrydale,  a  snug  colonial  village  in  New 
England,  to  the  first  spring  morning  in  June, 
a  few  weeks  later,  I  had  never  ceased  to  be 
curious  as  to  what  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tall,  old  brick  wall  surrounding  my  neigh- 
bor's grounds.  A  fragrant  odor,  which  comes 
only  from  a  flower  garden,  floating  over  the 
clematis-covered  wall,  was  an  unending  source 
of  pleasure  to  me. 

I  stopped  puttering  in  my  garden  to  gaze 
longingly  at  some  beautiful  lilacs  swaying  in 
the  breeze,  high  above  my  head.  In  order  to 
reach  them  I  placed  a  ladder  against  the  wall. 
Once  at  the  top,  instead  of  reaching  for  the 
purple  blossoms,  I  peeked  eagerly  over  the 
wall.  The  sight  awed  me.  I  have  seen  not 
only  Spanish  and  English  gardens,  but  also 
various  types  of  sunken  gardens ;  none  matched 
in  charm  the  garden  which  lay  before  me. 
That  it  was  very  old  was  evident  from  the 
shaggy  vines  clinging  to  the  tall  shade  trees, 
the  hollowed  paths,  and  the  ragged  wire  fence 
covered  by  budding  morning  glories.  It  fol- 
lowed no  particular  design,  but  each  flower 
vied  to  out-brilliant  its  neighbor,  flowers  of  all 
descriptions — stately  hollyhocks  ;  multi-colored 
petunias  ;  dainty  pansies  ;  demure  violets  ;  bud- 
ding phlox ;  iris  in  full  bloom ;  heliotrope  and 
mignonette,  and,  here  and  there,  potted  ger- 
aniums. Massed  along  one  side  of  the  wall 
were  roses  of  various  sorts.  What  a  delight- 
ful old  garden  it  was. 

Soon,  while  I  was  perched  on  top  of  my 
ladder,  I  spied  a  little  old  lady  struggling  to 
remove  an  elm  root  protruding  from  a  bed 
of  pansies.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I 
called  down,  offering  my  assistance.  She  re- 
fused, somewhat  startled — no  wonder,  the  quiet 
suddenly  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  from 
a  head  unexpectedly  appearing  over  the  edge 
of  a  wall.  After  a  little  coaxing  on  my  part, 
however,  I  was  soon  helping  to  remove  the 
root.  Thus  began  a  series  of  pleasant  days 
for  me  puttering  about  a  quaint,  picturesque 
garden. 
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Maybe  it  was  because  she  was  so  lonely — 
living  only  with  a  nephew,  Jonathan,  whom  she 
characterized  as  being  cold  and  interested  only 
in  stamp  collecting;  maybe  it  was  because  of 
our  puttering  together  in  the  garden,  which 
I  grew  to  love  almost  as  much  as  she  did,  that 
during  the  next  few  weeks  we  became  such 
close  friends.  She  was  a  dear  youngish-old 
lady,  this  Miss  Rose,  as  she  asked  me  to  call 
her,  with  sad,  frank,  blue  eyes  and  a  charm- 
ing, quiet  manner. 

Her  grounds,  excluding  the  garden  proper, 
were  extensive;  narrow  winding  paths  leading 
to  several  summer  houses  covered  with  sweet- 
scented  clematis.  One  morning  at  the  end  of 
June,  not  seeing  Miss  Rose,  as  I  came  earlier 
than  usual  into  the  garden,  I  followed  one  of 
the  twisting  trails.  It  led  to  a  low  summer 
house ;  beside  this  was  a  nook  in  whose  center 
grew  a  tall,  slim,  almost  leafless  rose  bush 
with  only  a  single  blossom  clinging  to  it.  Sit- 
ting down  on  a  rustic  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
wall,  I  gazed  at  this  gaunt  plant  growing  in 
a  spot  which  continuously  caught  the  sunlight. 
The  blossom  was  unusually  large;  its  petals, 
exquisitely  shaped,  a  deep,  warm  crimson;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bush,  about  to  die,  had  striven 
to  make  this  last  blossom  a  masterpiece. 

In  a  few  moments,  her  face  showing  surprise 
at  seeing  me  there,  Miss  Rose  entered  the 
little  retreat.  Leaning  over  the  blossom  to 
drink  in  the  delicate  fragrance,  she  uttered  a 
sigh.  Taking  her  place  by  my  side  and  point- 
ing to  the  rose,  she  asked  hesitatingly,  "Do 
you  care  to  hear  the  story  of  Carlisle's  rose?" 
Naturally,  I  bade  her  tell  me  all  she  cared  to 
have  me  hear. 

"I  have  never  told  this  story  to  anyone  ex- 
cept Jonathan,"  she  began,  "that  was  a  long 
time  ago,  and  he  laughed,  called  it  nonsense. 
]\tow — now>  i'm  0id;  and  this  is  the  last  blos- 
som. Carlisle's  rose,  I  call  it,  because  Carlisle 
gave  it  to  me  before  he  went  away  to  the 
war  with  the  South.  When  the  call  came  for 
men,  Jonathan's  father  answered  it.  Then," 
and  here  her  voice  faltered,  "then  Carlisle,  too. 
Oh,  how  I  cried  when  he  told  me.     He  was 


so  big,  so  strong,  so  handsome.  We  were  to 
be  married  in  the  fall.  Just  before  he  left 
he  came  to  see  me,  very  straight  and  tall  in 
his  blue  uniform.  He  brought  me  this  rose 
plant ;  this  is  the  last  shoot  from  it.  I  can 
see  him  now  as  I  kissed  him  goodbye.  'Rose, 
dearest,  don't  weep.  See  this  rose  is  blooming 
now,  I'll  be  back  when  it  blooms  again.  So 
dry  your  tears,  dear,  and  remember  me  during 
the  years  we  may  be  apart.'  With  a  kiss  he 
was  off. 

"After  Bull  Run,  only  Carlisle  remained  to 
write  home  to  me.  Then  came  months  of  wait- 
ing and  praying.  At  last,  Gettysburg  (and 
now  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes),  after  Gettys- 
burg I  received  no  news  from  Carlisle.  His 
name  never  seemed  to  appear  on  those  terrible 
lists  on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers. 

"But  I've  always  been  waiting  and  hoping, 
keeping  his  rose  as  a  memory.  This  is  the 
last  blossom.  Can  the  bush  last  another  year? 
And  I,  too ;  I  am  old.  But  he  said  he'd  return 
when  his  rose  would  be  in  bloom.  Oh,  he 
must  come   back !" 

Her  story  ended,  I  rose  abruptly  and  silently 
left  her  garden,  a  tight  feeling  in  my  throat. 

During  the  next  few  days,  busily  engaged 
with  my  dressmaker,  I  did  not  visit  my  friend. 
One  evening  at  the  end  of  June,  sitting  upstairs 
in  my  room,  I  fell  asleep.  Toward  midnight, 
a  distant  peal  of  thunder  woke  me.  Sailing 
high  in  the  sky  the  moon  was  unusually  misty. 
Far  away  I  could  see  dark  clouds  gathering, 
accompanied  by  an  occasional  flash  of  light- 
ning. I  looked  toward  the  garden,  its  paths 
and  upturned  leaves  reflected  the  silvery  moon- 
light. Suddenly  my  eyes  were  arrested  by  a 
white  figure,  that  of  a  woman,  slowly  making 
her  way  among  the  bushes.  The  figure  fol- 
lowed the  path  leading  to  Carlisle's  rose.  A 
second  peal  of  thunder  indicated  the  breaking, 
any  moment  now,  of  the  storm  which  would 
blot  out  the  moonlight.  Straining  my  eyes,  I 
saw  that  the  woman,  upon  reaching  Carlisle's 
rose,  was  joined  by  another  figure — that  of  a 
man,  tall  and  straight  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Union  soldier.     I  glanced  at  the  clouds ;  they 
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were  closing  in  around  the  moon.  The  soldier 
leaned  over  the  rose  bush,  plucking  the  last 
blossom.  He  then  fastened  it  on  the  white 
dress,  kissing  the  face,  silvery  pale  in  the  moon- 
light, upturned  to  his.  Crash !  Suddenly  a 
flash  of  lightning  struck  in  Miss  Rose's  gar- 
den, followed  simultaneously  by  a  clap  of 
thunder  which  shook  the  foundations  of  my 
house ;  the  moon  was  covered  by  the  thick, 
black  clouds. 

I  rushed  downstairs,  across  my  lawn, 
through  the  gate  and  on  to  Carlisle's  rose. 
The  moon  peeked  forth  through  the  clouds. 
There  on  the  rustic  bench,  lay  Miss  Rose. 
The  wall  about  forty  feet  away  had  been  hit 
by  the  lightning.  Slowly  approaching  the 
motionless  white  figure  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  closed.  A  smile  was  on  her  lips,  and 
on   her   frock   was   fastened   Carlisle's   rose. 

Jean   Gilbert,   '34 


DISILLUSIONMENT 

Fearing, 

knowing   not   which   way   to   turn — 
Blindly, 

waves    looming    high-about 

from    out    of    the    concealing    fog — 

helplessly    tossed    the    tiny    craft. 

Eternities, 

of    darkness — 
Slowly, 

the  wind  lessened, 

the    fog   lifted. 
Softly, 

very   softly,    pink   rays 

crept   into   the   pale  mist. 

Like   a  mighty   chieftain  it  had   come, 

As  a  chieftain   defeated,  was  gone. 
Suddenly, 

the   bright  light   shone   clear. 

Once-stormy   waters   rippled  gently. 

The   tiny  craft   once   more   mastered 
the   seas. 
Drifting, 

quietly   to   home   shores, — unharmed, 

into    the    peaceful    harbor, — 
of   understanding. 

Ruth  Wyand,  '33 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS 

I 

She  was  rather  sick  of  it,  and  wished  with 
all  her  heart  she  had  never  been  born!  In 
the  first  place  why  did  she  have  to  be  chris- 
tened Geraldine,  "Gerry"  for  short.  The  name 
wasn't  so  bad,  but  so  often  she  had  heard,  "An 
extra  man,  a  bore,  oh  well,  let  Gerry  handle 
him,  she's  so  tactful  and  sweet  to  everyone," 
or,  "Put  Gerry  on  that  committee,  with  such  a 
worker  it's  sure  to  be  a  success,"  that  she  had 
a  sneaking  suspicion  it  was  the  name:  they 
wouldn't  dare  treat  her  so  if  she  were  called 
Olivia — Gerry  be  hanged! 

It  wasn't  that  she  minded  being  the  goat, 
either.  She  was  rather  used  to  it  except  that 
the  conversation  at  Jean's  yesterday  afternoon 
was  just  too  much. 

"I  say,  Jean,  the  dance  tomorrow  night 
ought  to  be  a  success  if  your  brother  Rob's 
going.  A  new  man,  studying  abroad,  no  less, 
is  enough  to  make  anyone  sit  up  and  take 
notice." 

"Now,  Bess,  don't  try  the  flirting  act,  re- 
member he's  going  with  Gerry." 

"I  know,  but  how  was  it  you  gave  her  the 
break?" 

Gerry  had  flared  up  at  this,  but  tried  to 
appear  casual,  "It's  just  'cause  I  happened  to 
know  him  when  I  was  a  kid." 

"Besides,"  Jean  added,  "Gerry's  the  life  of 
the  party.  She'd  amuse  anyone,  even  staid 
old  Robby." 

As  she  remembered  the  conversation,  Gerry 
flushed.  So  she  was  to  amuse  dear  old  Robby. 
Didn't  they  think  she  had  a  mind  and  feel- 
ings of  her  own  ?  A  vicious  thump  of  the  pil- 
low emphasized  her  anger.  Her  resentment 
made  further  sleep  impossible ;  she  must  do 
something.  By  jinks,  she  would;  for  twenty- 
four  hours  she'd  do  just  as  she  pleased,  say 
what  she  thought,  shock  a  few  people  out  of 
this  rut  by  telling  them  the  simple  truth. 

Not  another  minute  of  her  day  would  she 
spend  in  bed.  Six  o'clock;  m-m-m-m,  in  two 
hours,   if  she   drove   right  along,   she'd   be   in 
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time  for  breakfast  at  Gram's.  She  had  always 
wanted  to  drive  up  there  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  since  this  was  her  day,  she  would. 
In  two  shakes  she  had  slipped  on  an  old  brown 
skirt,  a  turtle-neck  tuck-in  sweater  to  match, 
and  a  disreputable  pair  of  moccasins  that 
mother  had  threatened  to  throw  away  dozens 
of  times.  Her  black  hair  curled  in  tiny  ring- 
lets close  to  her  head,  and  the  corners  of  her 
brown  eyes  crinkled  so  that  she  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  twelve-year-old  child  playing 
hooky. 

II 

The  drive  was  all  she  could  have  hoped  for. 
The  road  wound  around  and  around,  up  and  up 
a  steep  grade.  On  one  side  were  damp  rough 
rocks,  over  which  water  slowly  trickled;  on 
the  other  was  the  river.  She  had  chosen  the 
river  road  because  she  loved  to  watch  the 
sparkling  water  curve  and  twist  out  of  sight 
behind  each  new  bend.  At  the  highest  point 
she  stopped  to  enjoy  the  scenery  about  her. 
By  now  the  sun  was  quite  warm  and  the  peace- 
fulness  quieted  Gerry,  who  remembered  with 
a  bit  of  a  thrill  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  had 
slept,  perhaps  on  this  very  spot,  for  a  hundred 
years.  Gerry  wouldn't  have  been  the  least 
bit  surprised  if  a  tiny  gnome  with  his  queer 
pointed  shoes  and  hat  had  winked  at  her  from 
a  nearby  boulder.  The  clock  of  the  little  white 
church  across  the  river  chimed  the  hour.  The 
notes  drifted  faintly  over  to  Gerry,  who  sud- 
denly realized  that  unless  she  hurried,  Gram 
would  have  finished  her  breakfast. 

For  the  rest  of  the  drive  Gerry  kept  her 
mind  on  the  road.  The  last  few  miles  were  a 
detour  of  dirt  road,  and  it  was  a  tired,  dusty 
Gerry  that  greeted  Gram. 

"Goodness  sakes,  child,  what  are  you  doing 
here?  Never  mind  explanations  now.  Have 
you  had  anything  to  eat?  Well,  run  along 
and  clean  up  a  bit,  breakfast  will  be  ready  in 
fifteen  minutes." 

"Just  time  for  a  dip  in  the  old  creek ;  wonder 
if  it's  still  the  same.  Yes,  there's  the  same  old 
log  we  used  for  diving."     Gerry  would  have 


loved  to  stay  in  the  water  longer,  but  as  she 
had  hurried  by  the  back  door,  she  had  seen 
Mandy  beating  up  a  batter  of  pancakes  in  the 
big  yellow  bowl. 

Ten  minutes  later  Gerry  sat  opposite  Gram 
devouring  pancakes.  She  loved  them  this  way 
with  lumps  of  butter  melting  in  the  middle  and 
sticky  golden  syrup  dripping  off  the  sides. 

"Land  sakes,  you'd  think  they  never  fed 
you  at  home.     Now  what's  on  your  mind?" 

"Well,    Gram," and    the    whole    story 

came  out,  how  she  hated  being  called  Gerry, 
a  good  sport,  a  hard  worker, — and  the  last 
straw, — an  amusement  for  Robby.  "So  you 
see,  Gram,  this  is  my  day  and  I  intend  to  do 
just  as  I  please.  So  I  wanted  to  have  break- 
fast with  you,  so  here  I  am." 

"Gerry,  if  I  didn't  know  you  better,  I'd  say 
you  were  a  spoiled  child.  Think,  dear,  how 
your  mother  will  worry  when  she  finds  you 
have  gone." 

"That's  all  right,  I  left  a  note  telling  her 
I  was  coming  up  here.  Couldn't  I  have  some 
more  coffee  and  another  muffin?" 

How  Gerry  loved  it;  the  sun  sparkling  on 
the  silver  coffee  urn  and  splashing  in  checkers 
on  the  white  linen  cloth,  the  brown  coffee 
spouting  from  the  urn,  the  ice  tinkling  against 
the  goblets. 

Gram  realized  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
more  behind  Gerry's  action ;  more  perhaps  than 
Gerry  herself  realized.  Unknowingly,  Gerry's 
next  question  satisfied  Gram's  curiosity  and 
she  smiled  at  the  child's  nai'veness. 

"Gram,  remember  what  fun  Rob  and  I  had 
playing  down  by  the  old  creek?  He  was  such 
a  tease  that  day  we  went  blueberrying ;  yet 
he  was  so  sweet  and  grown  up  'n'  sorry  when 
I  cried  'cause  those  awful  burrs  wouldn't  come 
out  of  my  hair  and  our  berries  had  spilled 
out  on  the  ground.  That  very  day  he  gave 
me  this  funny  old  ring;  only  a  couple  of  nails 
twisted  together,  but  I  always  wear  it  when 
I  want  especially  good  luck.  Oh,  Gram,  do 
you  suppose  Rob  will  think  I'm  just  a  sweet 
kid,  a  good  sport  'n'  amusing?  I  tell  you 
I  won't  cut  capers  for  staid  old  Robby;  and 
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if  Bess  gets  him  with  her  silly  flirtations,  she 
can  have  him." 

"My  dear  child,  don't  get  so  excited.  Per- 
haps you  think  I'm  a  silly  old  woman  and 
don't  understand  ;  but  really,  things  never  are 
quite  as  bad  as  they  appear.  Why  don't  you 
ask  Robby  to  drive  you  up  for  tea  some  after- 
noon. I  always  had  a  place  in  my  heart  for 
Rob  in  spite  of  his  pranks." 

"Why,  Gerry,  look  at  the  time.  Here  we've 
been  talking  the  better  part  of  the  morning 
and  I  haven't  done  any  ordering,  and  you, 
my  child,  will  have  to  hurry  along  if  you 
want  to  be  home  in  time  for  lunch.  Don't 
forget  that  tea  engagement!" 

Ill 

"Say,  Sis,  what's  the  idea  of  running  off 
with  the  car?  I  had  a  date  with  the  fellows 
to  play  tennis.  Had  to  walk  all  the  way. 
Kept  them  all  waiting  and  my  game  was  ter- 
rible." 

Not  a  very  pleasant  way  to  start  lunch, 
and  yet  here  was  Gerry's  chance  to  say  what 
she  thought  before  the  family. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Bill,  that  I  might 
like  to  have  the  car  when  /  wanted  it?"  Good- 
ness, how  old-maidish  she  sounded.  She 
wished  she'd  kept  still,  but  no  sense  in  back- 
ing out  now. 

"Every  time  you  wanted  the  car  you  got 
it.  If  I  wanted  to  go  up  town  and  you  had 
the  car — 'You  can  order  those  on  the  tele- 
phone,' or  'Why  don't  you  walk,  exercise  is 
good  for  girls.'  It  just  happened  that  I  wanted 
to  ride  to  Gram's  this  morning,  and  I  did. 
Besides,"  she  added  lamely,  "how  was  I  to 
know  you  had  a  date?" 

"Gerry,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Don't 
you  feel  well?"  Mother  looked  at  her  daugh- 
ter inquiringly.  It  was  no  use  explaining  to 
mother  that  this  was  her  day  to  do  as  she 
pleased.  She  just  wouldn't  understand,  not 
the  way  Gram  had. 

The  rest  of  the  meal  was  finished  with  short 
bits  of  trivial  talk,  with  longer  periods  of  awk- 
ward silence.     Gerry  wanted  to  smooth  things 


over,  but  stubborn  pride  kept  her  from  ex- 
plaining her  sudden  outburst.  She  guessed 
her  day  of  saying  and  doing  as  she  pleased 
wasn't  turning  out  so  well  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. 

IV 

Gerry  had  sneaked  away  to  the  attic.  Only 
Cora  had  seen  her  go  and  she'd  promised  not 
to  tell.  There  wasn't  any  reason  why  she 
shouldn't  have  gone  up  to  the  old  play  room, 
but  rather  than  explain  her  preference  for  the 
old  room  to  a  gabbling  bridge  at  Bess'  house, 
she  told  no  one. 

It  was  musty  and  cobwebs  hung  in  half- 
circle  loops  where  the  wooden  beams  met  the 
walls.  Gerry  opened  the  window.  It  was 
quite  a  task  and  when  she  had  succeeded  in 
raising  it  half  way,  the  sun  sifted  through  the 
particles  of  dust  she  had  stirred  up. 

Over  in  a  corner  stood  a  stubby  broom  and 
a  cracked  dust- pan. 

"Be  a  good  idea  to  clean  up  the  old  place 
a  bit.  Why,  there  behind  that  delapidated  old 
chair  is  my  doll  house.  Funny  how  I  used 
to  think  it  so  large ;  now  I  can  lift  it  myself 
and  Mary  Ann  still  in  the  crib  in  the  bedroom 
with  the  same  comical  smirk  and  frowsy  hair." 
As  she  looked  at  the  doll's  one  leg,  Gerry  felt 
a  lump  in  her  throat.  Rob  had  been  so  rough 
the  day  he  had  played  doctor  and  cut  off  her 
leg.  Then  he  wanted  to  have  a  funeral  and 
bury  her,  but  Gerry  wouldn't  let  him. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  Robby's  old  train.  Won- 
der if  the  rusty  thing  will  go?"  After  a  few 
sputters  and  many  sparks,  it  did  move  a  few 
inches  and  then  stopped.  "Guess  the  battery's 
dead."  And  piece  by  piece  Gerry  put  the 
tracks  in  the  box,  just  as  she  had  picked  up 
for  Rob  when  they  were  kids. 

Gerry  was  sleepy.  The  long  drive  in  the 
morning  and  the  ambitious  way  she  had  tackled 
that  dusty  play-room  had  tired  her  more  than 
she  realized. 

"I'll  curl  up  on  the  old  window  seat  for 
just  a  minute  and  then  hurry  down  and  dress 
for  dinner." 
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V 

"Gerry,   Gerry!" 

The  voice  sounded  familiar,  still  she  couldn't 
place  it.  Where  was  she ;  it  was  so  dark  she 
couldn't  see  a  thing.  At  the  rasp  of  a  match, 
it  all  came  to  her  and  then  she  saw  Rob. 

"Well,  I'll  be ■ — Cora  said  you  might  be 

here.  Don't  you  know  you  have  a  date  with 
me,  young  lady?'' 

The  same  old  Rob,  a  few  new  lines  about 
his  serious  eyes  and  yet  that  same  quizzical 
smile  that  always  seemed  to  make  fun  of  her. 

"Haven't  you  even  a  word  of  greeting  for 
the  returned  prodigal?  Imagine  how  my  ego 
was  hurt  to  find  my  lady  calmly  sleeping ! 
You  really  are  going  to  the  dance  with  me, 
aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  Rob.  I'm  so  sorry.  I  didn't  really 
mean  to  be  so  rude,  but — " 

"Yes,  I've  heard  all  about  your  morning 
drive,  when  Bill  wanted  the  car,  and  your  play- 
ing hooky  from  the  bridge.  Don't  tell  me 
you've  turned  out  to  be  moody.  Never  mind, 
hurry  and  get  dressed  or  we'll  miss  the  party 
altogether.  I'll  go  down  and  calm  your  mother. 
You  know,  you  quite  upset  her  today." 

The  dance  was  in  full  swing  when  the  two 
late-comers  arrived.  Gerry  was  laughed  at  by 
everyone.  Gerry  usually  didn't  mind  taking 
the  brunt  of  the  jokes.  Probably  that's  why 
she  was  so  popular.  But  when  Bess  started 
to  flirt  with  Rob,  and  jokingly  said,  "Better 
pep  up  Gerry ;  Rob  likes  people  peppy,"  Gerry 
lost  her  temper. 

"You  make  me  sick.  So  I'm  a  sweet  tactful 
child,  a  good  worker,  an  amusement  for  dear 
old  Robby.  I'm  going  up  to  Gram's  tonight, 
brother,  and  in  our  car.  As  for  you,  Bess, 
I  leave  Rob  alone  in  your  special  care  to  flirt 
with  as  you  please.  I'm  tired  of  being  the 
goat." 

She  ran  out  of  the  room  so  they  couldn't 
see  that  she  was  crying.  Why  had  she  acted 
so  like  a  fool?  She  had  so  wanted  Rob  to 
care  for  her  and  now — ■ ■ 

"Please,  Gerry,  may  I  drive  you  up  to 
Gram's?     I  want  to  be  sure  she's  forgiven  me 


for  the  time   I   stole  the  pie  off  the  window 
sill.      Please,    Gerry  ?" 

Gerry  wasn't  such  a  bad  name  when  Rob 
said  it  like  that. 

Adelaide  Case,  '33 


THE  HILLS 

As  I   gaze   at   you,   hills   in   the   distance, 
I've  a   feeling  I   cannot   explain: 

As  a   steel  is  drawn   to   a  magnet 
Unwilling    of    release    again. 

You    hold    me    fairly    enchanted 

Memories,    illusions,   and   hopes 
Seem   to   rise    from   I   know   not   where 

And   alight    on    your   sylvan    slopes. 

But   alas,    when    the   spell   is   broken, 
I'm   harassed   with   heartache  and  pain. 

I   long   to    rest   in   your   shadows 

Where    peace    and    tranquility   reign. 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34 


FLOWER  FIESTA 

A  ball-room  of  flowers  on  a  piece  of  green  velvet 
Lighted    by    lanterns    of    wisteria — purple    and 

white    clusters    of   bubbles. 
A   tall,   straight  orchestra  of   tulips  lean   toward 

their    conductor,    the   sun, 
Keeping   the   rhythm   of   the   breeze. 
Golden-orange    poppies    dance    in   a    circle    with 

tinkling    lilies-of-the-valley, 
As  a  storm   of  confetti  apple  blossoms   shower 

down. 
A  red  peony  nods  her  drowsy  head  over 

round-faced   pansies. 
One   rose  dances  wildly  in  the  breeze, 
Drunk  with  its  own  morning  dew. 
A   cloud   comes  over  the   sky, 
Rain   falls* 

Each  guest  stands  with  bowed  head 
Waiting  for   a   signal   from  the  sun   to   resume 

his    dancing. 

Inez  Files,   '35 
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A  VOICE 

There  was  blackness,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
floating  through  it,  coasting  along,  billowing 
over  it.  My  mind  was  without  body.  Queer 
tangled  pictures  held  my  attention.  A  pink 
automobile  sidling  down  a  candy-striped  street. 
The  automobile  changed  into  a  piano  from 
which  the  notes  of  my  last  musical  composition 
came,  distorted  and  hideous.  The  piano  became 
a  sleepy  cat.  Suddenly  all  pictures  were  oblit- 
erated by  a  round  ball  with  spikes.  Slowly 
it  swung  before  my  eyes,  then  gaining  speed 
approached  with  terrific  force.  I  feared  that 
it  would  hit  me  and  it  did.  I  could  feel  my 
head  jerk  back;  my  whole  body  (mind  and 
body  were  one  again ) ,  tingled  with  pain.  The 
swinging  ball  became  the  sleepy  cat  who  lazily 
lifted  her  paw  and  slapped  my  ears,  jabbing 
with  her  mighty  claws.  The  shooting  pains 
closed  my  eyes.  In  my  head  there  was  nothing 
but  a  pounding,  ringing  thud,  a  never-ending 
buzz  which  filled  my  ear-drums  until  they 
seemed  to  burst — then  the  buzzing  filled  my 
whole  head. 

Suddenly,  cutting  the  eternal  buzz,  came  a 
soft,  sweet,  low  voice.  Its  round  fullness 
crushed  out  the  buzz.  My  head  was  full  of 
honey,  soft  and  sweet.  Mind  was  again  sep- 
arated from  body ;  I  was  floating  again  easily, 
carelessly. 

The  voice  stopped  and  again  the  iron  ball 
swung  towards  me  faster  and  faster.  It  struck 
again.     Then  there  was  maddening  pain. 

"Is  this  hell?",  I  wondered.  But  the  voice 
had  been  heavenly. 

The  pain  numbed  me.  (There  was  only  sharp 
torture). 

Again  the  soft  sweet  strains  of  a  singing 
voice  punctured  my  unconsciousness.  It  filled 
my  mind  and  soul,  resting  and  soothing  pain. 
I  was  conscious  of  no  tone  and  had  no  idea  of 
the  piece  that  was  being  sung.  There  was  just 
a  rich,  smooth  sweetness  of  sound  which  en- 
gulfed me  and  upon  which  I  lazily  floated. 

The  voice  stopped ;  there  was  utter  darkness. 
I  was  a  living  pain ;  every  fibre  in  my  body  vi- 
brated with  tingling  soreness. 


Then  there  was  a  darkness  that  seemed 
like  years.  Gradually  a  diffused  light  softened 
the  darkness  and  slowly  I  was  surrounded  by 
gray  haze.  I  think  I  must  have  slept,  for  I 
was  unconscious  of  the  diminishing  drab  fog 
which  had  left  me  in  a  white  room. 


Hours  later  when  I  awoke  the  room  was 
dim ;  the  gentle  night  light  spread  a  thin  bright- 
ness over  the  room.  I  could  not  move ;  I  tried 
to  speak  to  a  white-capped  nurse  who  sat  busily 
crocheting.  I  must  find  out  whose  voice  had 
lightened  my  painful  hours.  My  swollen  tongue 
was  unmanageable.  At  last  speaking  with  in- 
finite caution,  I  whispered, 

"Who  sang?" 

The  nurse  started,  dropping  her  crocheting. 
The  needle  dropped  to  the  floor  with  a  little 
metal  click. 

"No  one  that  I  heard.  One  imagines  a  great 
deal  when  one  is  sick.  Her  voice  was  dry  and 
set. 

She  saw  me  gather  myself  and  prepare  to 
speak  again. 

"You  mustn't  talk,"  she  said. 


When  I  awoke  hours  later,  the  noon-day  sun 
was  streaming  through  the  window,  marking  a 
delicate  black  and  orange  cross  word  puzzle 
on  the  floor.  I  moved  my  tongue;  it  was  not 
as  swollen  as  it  had  been.  My  lips  were  still 
cracked.  A  young  lady  in  a  blue  dress  and 
white  apron  brought  in  a  bowl  of  flowers.  Cau- 
tiously I  moved  my  tongue  and  lips.  The  effort 
hurt,  but  I  must  question  about  the  singer.  All 
my  life  I  had  longed  to  hear  a  woman  with  a 
perfect  voice.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  com- 
posed music  that  I  was  critical,  but  never  before 
had  I  heard  such  a  voice  as  the  one  which  had 
driven  away  my  pain.  Therefore  I  slowly 
spoke. 

"Nurse,"  (the  probationer  was  pleased  with 
the  title).  "Did  anyone  sing  while  I  was  un- 
conscious ?" 

"Can't  say  as  I  know,"  her  voice  was  high 
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and  affected.  "Oh  I  for-r-got  the  pr-r-etty 
little  girl  who  sings.  She's  just  m-arr-velous." 
Her  voice  made  shivers  on  my  back. 

"When  does  she  sing  again?"  My  own  voice 
was  weak  and  strained. 

"Today  is  Friday.  She'll  sing  Tuesday  and 
then  Thursday  at  four."  The  probationer 
smiled  and  dimpled  at  me. 

Tuesday  would  be  a  wonderful  day.  I  could 
picture  the  girl  in  my  mind.  I  didn't  know 
whether  she  was  beautiful  or  not,  but  to  sing 
as  she  did  she  must  have  a  great  soul.  I  tried 
to  remember  the  exact  notes  she  had  sung.  I 
couldn't.  There  was  only  a  filmy  remem- 
brance of  golden  beauty.  Smiling,  I  dreamed  of 
its  beauty. 

"Well,  you  look  chipper,"  said  Paul  Strauss, 
filling  the  doorway  with  genial  bulk.  His 
deep  bass  voice  boomed  in  the  quiet  hospital. 
His  stick-pin  flashed  in  the  light.  Paul  was  too 
bright  a  person  for  a  sick  room,  but  I  was 
glad  to  have  anyone. 

I  replied  in  my  small,  sparrow-like  voice, 
"I  am." 

"Well,  what's  so  jolly  in  being  in  an  acci- 
dent ;  it  must  be  the  nurse,"  Paul  noisily  sat 
down,  folding  one  plump  leg  over  the  other. 

"No  Paul,  it's  a  dream,  a  golden  one,"  as  I 
said  it,  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  my  weakness. 

"Said  it  was  a  blonde  Jimmy,  old  Kid." 

I  was  distinctly  annoyed  by  Paul.  He  usu- 
ally understood  me,  but  today  he  was  not  the 
pal  he  usually  was. 

"It's  a  voice  I  heard,"  my  voice  was  fainter. 
I  wished  Paul  would  go. 

"One  generally  hears  them.  Where  did  you 
hear  it, — here  ?" 

I  dumbly  nodded.  "Paul,  please  see  that  she 
sings  here  Tuesday." 

"Sure,  old  man."  All  my  old  liking  for 
Paul  was  back  again  with  me.  A  cool  nurse 
entered.  It  was  funny  how  nurses  always 
looked  so  cool.  "You  must  leave  now,  Mr. 
Strauss.     Our  patient  will  be  tired." 

I  felt  very  weak  after  Paul  left.  The  hated 
blackness  hung  as  a  pall  above  me.  It  did  not 
descend    but    was    there    threatening.      Days 


drifted  by  one  by  one  leaving  no  impression — a 
dull,  drab  endless  monotony  of  time  lightened 
by  nothing.  As  quickly  as  it  had  come,  my 
weakness  left  again.  The  room  resumed  its 
normal  shape.  Plad  Tuesday  passed?  I  won- 
dered if  I  had  missed  her  singing?  No  one 
came  into  the  room.  I  could  not  lift  my  hand 
to  ring  the  bell.  Minutes  passed.  Hours  I 
was  sure  had  been  endured  before  a  white 
figure  approached  me. 

I  tried  to  speak.  I  thought  I  was  forming 
words  yet  I  heard  nothing.  From  a  distance 
her  voice  came  thinly,  hardly  recognizable. 

"Today  isn't  Tuesday.     It's  Friday." 

Heavens !  I  had  been  unconscious  for  a 
week. 

"Don't  speak,"  she  said.  I  did  not  realize 
that  I  had.  Deftly  she  slipped  a  slender  silver 
glass  tube  in  my  mouth.  My  lips  were  sore 
and  the  glass  was  cool  against  them.  My 
tongue  seemed  enormous  and  I  did  not  see 
where  there  was  room  for  the  thermometer. 

When  the  nurse  withdrew  it,  she  shook  her 
head  slightly. 

It  was  Sunday  before  I  could  see  anyone  and 
good  old  Paul  was  there.  I  had  no  thought 
of  him ;  all  I  wanted  to  know  was  about  Her. 

"Where  was  she,  Paul?"  I  asked.  My  voice 
was  still  weak  and  small. 

Paul  smiled  and  ran  his  wonderful  big  hands 
over  his  glossy  tie.  He  looked  at  me  tenderly, 
half  pitingly.  "She  promised  to  sing  on  Tues- 
day to  a  little  deaf  old  woman ;  the  little  woman 
had  a  lovely  time  watching  her." 

"Thursday?"  I  questioned. 

"Miss  Nightingale  had  a  bad  cold  and  did 
not  favor  the  hospital  with  her  voice.  She'll 
be  here  Tuesday." 

Tuesday,  what  a  beautiful  name  for  a  day! 
Why  on  Tuesday  a  dream  of  a  lifetime  could 
be  realized.     Paul  coughed.     I  guiltily  started. 

"Oh   Paul,  have  you   heard  her?" 

"Yes  Jimmy."  He  rose  and  slipped  into 
his  checked  overcoat.  He  was  wearing  the 
muffler  I  had  given  him  last  Christmas.  I  was 
sure  he  would  have  preferred  a  brighter  one  of 
his  own  choice,  but  whenever  he  came  to  see 
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me,  he  always  wore  the  sober  gray  muffler. 
His  departure  was  abrupt,  but  I  was  relieved  to 
be  alone.  Luxuriously  I  let  my  mind  roam. 
The  only  woman  I  could  love  would  be  this 
one.  Why  it  was  a  voice  I  would  never  tire 
of.     Perhaps  she  would  love  me.     I  hoped  so. 


Monday  passed  slowly.  Tuesday  morning 
still  slower.  At  noon  I  counted  the  minutes 
until  four  o'clock.  I  tried  to  look  at  the  wall 
paper,  but  it  was  a  rather  drab  affair.  At 
length  I  desperately  counted  the  blossoms  on 
the  begonia  plant  that  Paul  had  sent  me. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  four  o'clock,  strike. 
At  first  I  heard  nothing  strange.  Five  min- 
utes passed.  Was  she  ever  coming?  Ten  min- 
utes passed.  Thirteen  minutes  passed.  I  was 
sure  she  had  been  kidnapped. 

There  was  a  sound  of  feet  in  the  corridor. 
My  door  was  open,  but  they  stopped  before 
they  reached  it. 

A  high  twangy  voice  rang  out  hollowly. 
"Miss  Dean  will  now  sing,  "O  Sole  Mio." 
Heavens,  I  thought,  what  a  choice !  Yet  I 
was  sure  that  such  a  voice  as  hers  could  rise 
above  even  this  hackneyed  composition.  First 
I  heard  the  plunking  notes  of  a  banjo.  I  had 
always  considered  it  an  inferior  instrument, 
but  now 

After  several  notes  from  the  banjo,  a  voice 
began.  I  ask  pardon  for  calling  it  a  voice ;  it 
might  be  likened  to  the  wailing  of  Tom  Cats. 
It  reached  for  a  high  note ;  it  missed.  It 
slurred  to  a  low  note,  landing  flat.  The  voice 
rose  in  volume  to  a  cresendo  of  sharps  which 
should  have  been  flats  and  flats  which  should 
have  been  sharps.  With  startling  suddenness 
the  music  (?)  was  soft  and  low ;  an  intimate 
hush.  One  string  on  the  banjo  had  become 
loose — it  was  a  hush  of  discords.  The  voice 
trembled  away  into  blessed  silence. 

I  lay  still.  So  this  was  my  idea  of  a  perfect 
voice?  The  twangy  voice  went  on.  I  willed 
my  ears  to  shut  away  the  terrible  sounds,  yet 
I  could  not  forget  that  I  had  once  (to  soothe 
my  own  vanity  I  reminded  myself  I  had  been 


unconscious),  admired  this  woman's  scream. 
"You  poor  fool,"  I  said  to  myself,  "You're 
slipping.  Wonder  what  Paul  will  say  ?  Won- 
der what  he  did  say  when  he  heard  it,"  and 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  smile  on  my  face  I 
turned  toward  the  wall. 

Eunice  Bassett,  '33 


EUROPEAN  WANDERLUST 

One  has  studied  certain  facts  in  history, 
literature,  and  art,  and  yet  never  do  they  be- 
come real  until  one  can  stand  on  the  spot  and 
actually  visualize  the  event  in  its  natural  sur- 
roundings. It  is  for  this  reason  that  everyone 
wishes  to  go  to  Europe,  for  our  heritage  is 
still  to  be  found  there. 

What  a  glow  comes  to  the  soul  when  one 
stands  silently  before  Rembrandt's  "Night 
Watch"  or  some  other  great  painting  or  per- 
haps a  work  of  sculpture ;  lingers  lovingly  and 
amazedly  in  Chartres  Cathedral ;  gazes  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  changing  colours  in  the  marbles 
of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  or  enters  reverently 
and  with  awe  the  vast  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 
These  and  countless  other  experiences  while 
travelling  in  Europe  we  recall  "in  hours  of 
weariness"  and  they  become  as  "sensations 
sweet." 

After  a  hard  day's  sight-seeing,  what  greater 
relaxation  than  to  recline  in  a  deck  chair  on 
a  warm  summer's  night  in  a  beautiful  garden 
in  London,  and  as  the  light  changes  slowly 
from  natural  to  artificial,  to  hear  Shakespeare's 
musical  lines  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  as  it  is 
performed  on  the  greensward.  Again,  as  the 
moon  rises  full  behind  the  Palatine  hill  and 
makes  picturesque  and  shadowy  the  ruins  in 
the  Roman  Forum  we  listen  to  the  music  of 
one  of  the  greatest  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
world  conducted  by  a  famous  musician.  An- 
other night  when  the  moon  is  rising  out  of 
the  sea  we  sit  quietly  on  a  bench  in  the  vine- 
covered  arbour  of  an  Amalfi  hotel  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  street,  and  try  to  imagine 
the  life  of  the  Capuchin  monks  who  once  lived 
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here.  We  stand  transfixed  and  in  fact  are 
transported  to  a  mystic  realm  as  we  hear  the 
beautiful  choral  service  in  the  Russian  church 
in  Paris,  sung  only  as  Russians  can  sing,  com- 
plete devotion  in  their  rich,  full-throated  voices. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  fun  together  in  some 
of  the  misadventures.  It  may  be  that  an  Italian 
station-master  suddenly  decides  our  through 
car  is  not  really  one,  and  we  have  to  bundle 
out  very  rapidly  so  that  we  shall  not  miss  the 
rapide.  A  bus  may  break  down  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  driver  assure  us  that  the  hotel 
where  we  are  to  stop  for  tea  is  only  a  five 
minutes'  walk,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  more 
nearly  twenty  or  thirty,  but  someone  gallantly 
remarks,  "I  always  did  want  to  climb  an  Alp." 
Or,  it  may  be  that  one  seeks  refuge  from  a 
passing  shower  under  the  thick  shrubbery  or 
tree-roofed  walk  at  Versailles  only  to  discover 
that  the  shower  does  not  pass  too  quickly. 
These,  and  many  other  such  times,  one  recalls 
with  gales  of  laughter  and  knows  that  one 
simply  would  not  have  missed  them  for  the 
world. 

Not  only  is  the  Lasell  European  tour  for 
next  year  a  very  comprehensive  one,  beginning 
in  Ireland  and  ending  in  Paris,  but  it  will  have 
the  additional  feature  of  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play.  In  1934  the  peasants  of  this 
little  Bavarian  village  are  celebrating  the  three- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  holy  miracle  by 
which  they  were  spared  from  complete  devasta- 
tion by  a  pestilential  plague.  Those  who  have 
been  to  Oberammergau  for  the  play  recall  with 
great  joy  not  only  its  excellent  performances 
but  the  delight  in  joining  in  the  festival,  for 
that  is  what  everyone  makes  it.  The  Lasell 
party  will  stay  at  the  home  of  Anton  Lang, 
the  potter,  three  times  the  Christus  of  the  play, 
and  now  not  only  the  prologue  but  the  vener- 
able saint  of  Oberammergau. 

Come  and  join  us  in  the  summer  of  1934. 

For  further  information  either  come  to  see 
or  write  Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  Lasell 
Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


DECEPTION 

You    say    you    love    me 

But   there's   a   shine   in   your  eye, 

So   I   think   you   are    telling  me 

A    little    white    lie. 

But   I'll   have   to   forgive   you, 

If   it's   little    and    white, 

And  say  it's  the  moon  and  the  glorious 

night; 
A    night   made    for   love 

And  perhaps sighs 

By  those  who  aren't  hearing 
Little   White   Lies. 

Phyllis  Atkinson,  '34 


SCHOOL 


Latin    books,    history    books, 
French   books,    and    Spanish    books. 
Big   books,   and    small   books, 
All  kinds  and  shapes  of  books. 
Worried   students  run   to   class, 
Rushing   now   from   French   to   Math. 
All  with  books  and  books  with  all 
Under  arms   and   on   the   floor, 
In    senior   room   behind   the   door. 
Peeking   from   their   proper   place 
From  a  shelf  or  from  a  case, 
Torn    old    Latin    covers   worn, 
Faded    French   books,   pages  torn. 
Students   scowling,   students   sad, 
Students   good   as   well   as   bad. 
Text  books  of   every  kind  and  make 
Teachers   of   all   size    or   shape. 
Voices  sharp,   or   shrill   or  coy, 
Voices    clear   with    ringing   joy. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  strife 
Still    remains   one    quiet   life: 
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On  Clark's  front  lawn,  where  shade  is 

deep 
Curls   a   sleepy   mass: 
Bulky  Caesar  in   his  place, 
Greeting   all   who   pass. 

II 

Students   still   rush   in   to  class 

Studying  French,  or  Greek  or  Math 

Latin   pronouns   racing   by 

Troy's    fires    leaping    high. 

Skipping   pages,    scanning   here, 

Studying  of  geometric  sphere 

English    class   and   punctuation 

History    and    the    Reformation. 

All   confusing,   all   exciting 

Students  dashing,   students  writing. 

In   the  midst   of  all   this  strife 

Still    remains    one    quiet   life 

On   Clark's   front  lawn,   where   shade   is 

deep 
Curls   a   sleepy  mass: 
Bulky  Caesar  in  his  place 
Greeting   all   who   pass. 

Ruth  Stafford,  '33 


AN  INSECT 


(With  apologies  to  Joyce  Kilmer) 

I   think  that  I   shall  never  see 
An  insect  lovely   as   a  bee, 
A  bee  whose  hungry  tongue  is  prest 
Into   the  earth's  sweet  flowering  breast; 
A  bee  that  flies  about  all  day 
With  not  a  single  thought  of  play; 
A  bee  that  may   in   summer  bear 
A  wreath   of  pollen  in  her  hair; 
Within  whose  sting  has  always  lain 
A    dreadful    poison,    fraught    with    pain. 
Poems   are   mocked   by   fools   like   me ; 
Not  even  a   fool   will  mock  a  bee. 

Helen  Hall,  '34 


I SCATTERJN6  LEAVE 
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ASKING  FOR  A  PROM  CUT 

Have  you  ever  asked  for  a  prom  cut?  If 
you  have  not  you  have  something  different 
coming  to  you.  I  mean  the  emptiness  you 
experience  when  you  stand  in  line  at  the  Dean's 
desk.  It  is  not  exactly  like  flunking  a  test; 
it  is  not  just  like  missing  the  last  train  from 
Auburndale ;  yet  there  are  points  of  similarity 
in  both  cases. 

So  much  depends  upon  your  approach  to 
Miss  Potter  as  does  on  your  approach  to 
Sally's  room  after  "lights-out."  You  must 
look  right  at  her  as  though  you  had  something 
interesting  to  say.  Never  mind  asking  her 
how  she  is  feeling ;  she  might  be  in  ill  health. 

The  Dean  is  busy  writing  as  you  approach 
her  desk.  The  thought  comes  over  you  that 
you  will  not  say  what  you  intended ;  that  this 
is  too  soon  after  breakfast  anyway,  and  be- 
sides, she  probably  won't  give  you  permission. 
These  thoughts  come  collectively  in  one  panic. 
As  you  stand  there  dumbly,  she  leads : 

"Well,  little  dove,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
Your  terror-stricken  feeling  abates  just  enough 
for  you  to  see  a  mental  picture  of  triumphant 
Mr.  Dunham  just  after  he  has  made  the  Or- 
phean Club  quiet,  or  a  successful  senior  after 
the  Prom  whose  "blind"  was  not  short,  bow- 
legged,  and  begoggled.  With  these  victories 
prodding  you  on,  you  stammer,  "It's  a  prom- 
cut."  The  Dean  wears  a  troubled  air  and 
seems  worried. 

"Is  this  your  first  prom-cut?"  she  asks. 

You  stammer  an  affirmative  answer. 

"Well,  you  know,"  she  continues,  "our  old 
friend    Mr.    Longtalk   is   speaking   that   night. 
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Now  if  everyone  wants  a  prom-cut — ■ — -"  she 
pauses,  unable  to  proceed.  Before  her  is  a 
long  list  of  girls.  Not  knowing  that  she  is 
scanning  the  honor  roll,  you  picture  poor  Mr. 
Longtalk  standing  in  front  of  rows  and  rows 
of  empty  seats.  You  sigh  and  prepare  to 
write  Jack  that  you  can't  come. 

Then,  "I  guess  you  can  go,"  Miss  Potter 
at  length  states.  You  beam ;  you  seem  almost 
human  again ;  you  dash  off  to  tell  your  roomie. 
Wait!  Roomie  has  something  in  her  hand. 
It  is  a  letter — for  you — a  letter  from  Jack 
saying  the  dance  has  been  postponed. 

Ruth  Stafford,  '33 


over  the  fairway  as  I  finished  the  stroke,  but 
I   could  not  see  my  ball. 

"Did  you  see  where  it  went?  It  was  a 
good  shot,  wasn't  it?"  I  asked  of  my  friend, 
and  then  I  looked  down  and  nearly  collapsed 
in  a  heap,  for  there  at  my  feet,  sitting  as  inno- 
cently as  you  please  on  top  of  the  tee,  was  my 
new,  white  ball.  I  hadn't  even  touched  it. 
And   I   took  up  golf ! 

Natalie  North,  '34 


AND  I  TOOK  UP  GOLF 

"Easy!  Why,  it's  the  simplest  game  on 
earth.  All  you  have  to  do  is  take  a  club,  step 
up  to  the  tee,  hit  the  ball,  and  off  it  goes 
down  the  fairway.  It's  so  simple  it's  fun, 
and  it's  great  exercise,  too."  That  was  what 
my  friends  said,  so  I  took  up  golf. 

After  I  had  once  made  up  my  mind  to  at- 
tempt the  great  game,  I  became  enthusiastic 
and  set  out  the  next  day  to  buy  some  clubs. 
I  went  to  a  sporting-goods  store  and  announced 
that  I  would  like  a  complete  set  of  the  best 
clubs  to  be  had  and  a  dozen  golf  balls.  With 
my  costly  treasures  carefully  stored  in  my  car, 
I  set  out  quite  gayly  for  a  nearby  club  of  which 
I  was  already  a  member.  Upon  arriving  I 
found  a  friend  of  mine  just  setting  out  for  a 
little  practice.  I  asked  if  I  could  join  her 
and  she  didn't  seem  to  mind,  although  she 
looked  at  me  curiously. 

After  watching  carefully  how  she  stood  and 
every  movement  she  made  while  driving,  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  do  as  well  and  so  I  stepped 
up,  teed  my  ball  as  I  had  seen  my  friend  do, 
planted  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  moved 
away  from  my  ball  a  bit,  moved  closer  again, 
and  then,  after  the  proper  hesitation,  I  swung 
my  club  back,  high  above  my  head,  brought 
it  down  with  all  my  force  and  up  the  other 
side — a   complete   circle.      I    was    looking   out 


A  KEY  TO  YOUR  PERSONALITY 

There  are  on  the  Lasell  campus,  one  hundred 
and  two  student  rooms.  When  the  girls  arrive, 
these  rooms  are  cream  and  brown  and  white, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  school, 
these  pre-registration  cells  have  been  trans- 
formed into  individualistic  sanctums,  filled  with 
comfort  and  color. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  disconcerting  to  a  few 
"eager  to  be  settled"  new  girls,  who  bring  with 
them  curtains  of  normal  size,  to  find  that  the 
Bragdon  windows  are  of  gigantic  proportions. 
Such  a  sad  situation  reminds  me  of  the  saying, 
"The  shorter  the  sheet  the  longer  the  bed," 
for  do  not  those  windows  seem  fairly  immense 
after  seeing  them  clothed,  even  for  a  week,  in 
abbreviated  clothes? 

Much  can  be  learned  about  the  girls  from 
the  study  of  their  rooms.  One  could  not  mis- 
take what  type  of  girls  would  live  in  a  room 
with  pink  bedspread,  pink  curtains,  pink  lamp 
shades ;  nor  could  one  fail  to  know  that  a 
"Betty  Coed"  occupies  the  room  next  door  in 
which  the  bureau  is  laden  with  the  pictures  of 
four  men  and  the  walls  veritably  covered  with 
college  banners.  One  would  seldom  find  a 
class  group  picture  in  the  room  of  a  New  York 
City  girl,  nor  would  one  find  grotesque  pil- 
lows and  animals  on  the  bed  of  a  Vermont  girl: 

I  enjoy  nothing  more  than  visiting  the  girls 
in  their  own  rooms,  whether  they  be  small  or 
large.  (The  rooms,  I  mean.)  There  is  a 
certain  flavor  to  a  girl's  college  room  which 
one  seldom  finds  in  her  room  at  home,  where 
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a  certain  uniformity  of  decoration  throughout 
the  house  is  necessary.  At  home,  one  cannot 
put  thumb  tacks  in  the  bedroom  wall,  and  few 
would  if  they  could.  At  home  there  is  no 
lack  of  furnishings,  and  the  desire  for  self  ex- 
pression is  therefore  not  so  strong,  but  at  col- 
lege the  girl's  room  has  to  become  her  entire 
life,  filled  with  her  whims  and  fancies. 

Elizabeth  Snow,  '34 


No  Second  Spring,  by  Janet  Beith 

A  $20,000  International  Prize  novel  by 
Janet  Beith,  is  a  touching  story  of  the  con- 
stant struggle  between  Allison,  a  frail  and  sub- 
missive wife,  and  her  domineering  husband, 
Hamish,  a  preacher  who  tried  to  reform  his 
flock  by  a  fear  of  hellfire  and  damnation.  This 
author,  not  yet  twenty-eight,  shows  a  remark- 
able maturity  in  portraying  gentle  Allison,  so 
characteristic  of  her  time.  She  makes  her 
readers  feel  sorry  for  this  girlish  woman  long- 
ing for  love  and  companionship  but  receiving 
none  from  her  husband,  who  was  so  obsessed 
by  his  vocation  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
the  desires  of  his  wife.  Uncomplaining  Allison, 
who  finds  consolation  only  in  her  great  love  for 
her  children,  treads  wearily  on,  trying  to  be 
all  that  a  minister's  wife  should  be. 

Her  outlook  on  life  changes,  however,  when 
an  artist,  Andrew,  comes  to  the  Manse.  This 
artist  sees  in  Allison  those  tender  and  beautiful 
characteristics  to  which  Hamish  is  blind.     Be- 


cause of  their  deep  understanding,  they  fall  in 
love  with  each  other.  They  have  a  few  preci- 
ous hours  together,  but  finally  Allison  realizes 
that  her  Spring  is  over  and  that  her  place  is 
at  home  with  her  husband  and  her  children, 
who  fear  their  father. 

The  novel  is  a  masterpiece—the  vivid  and 
realistic  portrait  of  a  woman  who  becomes 
mature  when  she  gives  up  real  happiness  in 
order  not  to  hurt  a  man  who  has  cut  off  all 
the  beautiful  things  in  her  life  but  who  has 
done  her  no  physical  harm. 

The  Magnificent  Obsession,  by  Lloyd  C. 
Douglas 

This  novel  is  the  clever  and  dramatic  story 
of  a  young  man  who,  because  he  thought  he 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  surgeon's  death,  gave 
up  his  frivolous  life  to  continue  in  the  field  of 
surgery.  The  general  thesis  is  that  atonement, 
if  practiced,  could  change  the  world.  The  book 
has  as  its  chief  merit  a  real  plot  in  which  in- 
cident after  incident  is  described  so  vividly 
that  one's  interest  is  held  to  the  last  page. 

Bonfire,  by  Dorothy  Canfield 

Bonfire,  the  finest  and  latest  of  Dorothy  Can- 
field's  novels,  is  a  story  of  life  in  a  small 
Vermont  village.  The  plot  centers  about  Anna 
Craft,  her  brusque  young  doctor  brother  An- 
son, and  the  heroine  and  life  of  the  story, 
Lixlee,  a  passionate  and  self-willed  waif  whom 
Anson  marries.  It  is  Lixlee  who  brings  scan- 
dal to  the  town  and  thus  has  a  great  effect 
upon  those  whose  lives  she  touches. 

Two  Black  Sheep,  by  Warwick  Deeping 

This  touching  and  dramatic  story  centers 
about  a  poor  girl  who,  in  order  to  visit  her 
dying  mother,  steals  what  is  rightfully  hers,  is 
discovered  and  sent  to  prison.  She  meets  a 
man  who,  like  herself,  has  seen  the  foul  side 
of  life.  These  two  black  sheep,  because  of 
their  great  understanding  of  love,  hatred,  and 
sorrow  and  of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  find 
in  each  other  a  lasting  and  treasured  way  to 
happiness. 

Eleanor  Elms,  '34 
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FALL  SPORTS  AT  LASELL 

The  gym  department  at  Lasell  feels  that 
they  are  having  an  extremely  successful  season. 
With  the  greatest  of  anticipation,  Lasell's  ath- 
letes are  playing  hockey  and  soccer  games  while 
others  are  riding  horseback  or  playing  golf 
and  still  others  prefer  canoeing  and  tennis. 

This  fall,  canoeing  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
schedule  of  sports,  and  it  has  proved  very  pop- 
ular indeed.  "The  idea  in  mind,"  says  Mr. 
Ordway,  "is  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  paddle 
a  canoe  the  correct  way.  Later  on  in  the 
season  we  are  planning  canoe  trips  for  the 
more  experienced  paddlers."  Crew,  however, 
is  not  included  in  the  fall  sports. 

The  weather  this  fall  has  been  very  unsatis- 
factory for  Lasell's  tennis  fans.  It  has  rained 
considerably,  making  the  courts  too  damp  to 
be  played  on  a  great  deal.  However,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  not  discourage  the  tennis 
enthusiasts  too  much.  Tennis  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  sports  in  the  spring, 
as  at  this  time  tournaments  are  played  and 
a  varsity  tennis  team  is  picked. 

Much  enthusiasm  has  already  been  aroused 
for  the  Blue  and  White  competitions.  A  game 
of  hockey  and  soccer  are  the  big  events  of 
the  season  between  these  two  colors.  Since 
the  best  players  on  the  class  teams  are  chosen 
to  play  for  the  Blue  and  White  hockey  and 
soccer  teams,  we  can  see  why  these  games  are 
interesting,  exciting,  and  well  played. 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34 


The  Art  Club  which  is  organized  from  the 
members  of  the  Studio  classes  and  the  History 
of  Art  class,  will  be  organized  early  in  De- 
cember. 

Among  the  opening  events  for  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  an  Alumnae  Exhibition  composed 
of  work  submitted  by  Art  student  graduates 
since  1910.  Most  of  these  girls  have  graduated 
from  or  are  still  attending  Art  schools  and  their 
accomplishments  since  leaving  school  should 
prove  very  interesting. 

Miss  Peterson  hopes  to  have  a  speaker  for 
the  whole  school  similar  to  Mr.  Sidney  Wood- 
ward of  last  year  who  spoke  on  prints.  On 
this  occasion  the  evening  was  begun  with  a 
formal  dinner  with  coffee  in  the  library  and 
then  a  lecture. 

Mr.  Woodward's  talk  was  generously  illus- 
trated with  original  prints  which  were  passed 
out  among  the  audience  for  closer  inspection. 
At  the  close  of  his  talk  he  presented  the  Art 
Club  with  a  fine  dry  paint  by  his  twin  brother, 
Stanley,  who  is  a  widely  known  painter,  chiefly 
of  sea  scapes.  The  little  dry  print,  on  perma- 
nent exhibition  in  the  studio,  is  a  Cape  Cod 
cottage,  with  just  a  hint  of  the  sea  behind  it. 

On  November  twenty-eighth,  the  three  pro- 
jects will  be  due.  Many  interesting  and  origi- 
nal versions  have  been  presented  and  the  ex- 
hibition, which  will  be  held  over  Thanksgiving 
weekend  in  the  Chapel,  promises  to  be  very 
interesting.  For  the  most  original  and  attrac- 
tive poster,  a  prize  is  to  be  awarded.  This  prize 
will  be  a  painting  by  Miss  Peterson. 
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In  this  project  the  contour  or  characteristic 
outline  and  anatomy  of  the  Elm,  Maple,  Apple, 
Oak  and  White  Birch,  will  be  drawn.  Two 
leaves  from  each  tree  representing  their  color 
in  fall  and  spring  and  the  bark  and  fruit  of 
each  tree  will  be  on  the  poster. 

Mary  Nassikas,  '34 


The  Leaves  Staff  of  '33  and  '34  welcomes 
its  new  subscribers  and  hopes  they  will  enjoy 
our  publication. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  talented  Virginia 
Leahy.  Our  first  thought  is  usually  of  her 
piano  playing,  but  to  prove  her  versatility  we 
bring  you  her  excellent  story,  "Andantino." 

The  class  of  '33  is  well  represented  in  the 
literary  field  by  the  clever  stories  of  Adelaide 
Case  and  Eunice  Bassett.  "Carlisle's  Rose" 
we  think  will  catch  your  interest,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  tempo  and  surprise  ending  of  "A  Bet." 

There  are  many  interesting  things  going  on 
in  the  Art  department  and  the  Athletic  depart- 
ment, and  our  staff  will  endeavor  to  keep  you 
posted  on  them. 

Contributions  will  always  be  appreciated 
from  students  other  than  those  in  the  regular 
Journalism  class,  especially  for  our  "Wise  and 
Otherwise"  column,  which  we  hope  will  be  a 
permanent  feature  this  year  ;  also,  we  are  always 
glad  to  welcome  poets.  In  this  number  the 
charming  poem,  "Flower  Fiesta,"  by  Inez  Viles, 
quite  caught  our  imaginations.  And  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  present  "Moon  Sonnet,"  by  Betty 
Bush  of  last  year's  Junior  class. 


SCHOOL  ROSTER  1933-1934 

Alderman,  Kathryn,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Allen,   Helen,  Massena,  New  York 

Allenbaugh,   Betty  Jane,  Akron,   Ohio 

Anderson,  Charlotte,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Anderson,  Lticile,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Anderson,    Olive,   Noank,   Conn. 

Andrews,  Lois,  Rumford,  Maine 

Anthony,   Margaret,   Wellesley  Hills,   Mass. 

Argersinger,  Katherine,  Waban,  Mass. 

Atkin,   Kathleen,   Chicago,   111. 

Atkinson,  Phyllis,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

Atwood,  Dorothy,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Ayling,  Ruth,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Bacharach,  Enid,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bannerman,    Dorothea,   East   Bridgewater,    Mass. 

Barker,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Gardiner,  Maine. 

Barnes,  Lydia,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Bartlett,  Ada  May,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Beers,  Barbara,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Blaisdell,  Barbara,  Rockland,  Maine 

Blaisdell,  Ruth,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

Bolt,  Virginia,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Brackley,  Fanny,  Strong,  Maine 

Brandt,  Marguerite,  Waban,  Mass. 

Brett,  Gretchen,  Weston,  Mass. 

Briggs,   Barbara,   Newton,  Mass. 

Burnham,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Burnham,  Mary,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Cardwell,  Maida,  Great  Neck,  L.  I,  N.  Y. 

Case,  Julia,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Caton,  Lucille,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Clark,  Bette,  Westerly,   Rhode  Island 

Cleaves,  Emily,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Cleveland,  Marion,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Cobb,  Anna,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Collins,  Virginia,   Newton,  Mass. 

Condon,  Mildred,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Cook,  Bettina,  Reading,  Mass. 

Cook,  Louise,  Reading,  Mass. 

Cracraft,   Virginia,   Charleston,  West  Va. 

Cranmer,  Winifred,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Crowe,  Mabel,  Reading,  Mass. 

Cruickshank,  Marion,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Cummings,  Edythe,  Newton,  Mass. 

Cummings,  Lucina,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Daly,  M.  Geraldine,   Brookline,  Mass. 

Davis,  Roberta,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Day,  Frances,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Dean,  Barbara,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DeBard,  Elizabeth,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

DeBiasi,  Dorothea,  Noank,  Conn. 

DeBiasi,   Marion,   Noank,   Conn. 

Dippel,  Eleanor,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

DiRico,  Mary,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Downey,  Edith,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Dupka,  Elizabeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Eames,   Charlotte,   Winthrop,   Mass. 

Ell,   Dorothy,   Newtonville,   Mass. 

Elms,  Eleanor,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Findlay,    Frances,    Stonington,    Conn. 

Fischer,    Ruth,    Tuckahoe,    New   York 

Fitch,  Mary,  Evanston,  111. 

Floyd,   Alice,    Manchester-by-the-Sea,    Mass. 

Foss,    Celia,    Lancaster,    Pa. 

Fothergill,  Margery,  Hartford,   Conn. 

Friend,    Dorothy,    Newport,    R.    I. 

Fuller,   Dorothy,   Medford   Hillside,   Mass. 

Gagen,    Evelyn,    Ashmont,    Mass. 

Gardner,    Diana,    New    London,    Conn. 

Gebelein,    Eleanor,    Wellesley    Hills,    Mass. 

Gibbs,   Helen,   Westwood,   Mass. 

Gile,   Ruth,  Tilton,   N.   H. 

Gilbert,  Jean,   West  Medford,   Mass. 

Goldberg,    Bernice,   Waltham,    Mass. 

Goodman,  Loucel,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Gordon,    Gail,   Springfield,   Mass. 

Hall,    E.   Jeanette,   Hackensack,   N.   J. 

Hall,  Helen,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Virginia,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Hamilton,  Barbara,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harrington,  Eunice,  Ware,  Mass. 

Hart,    Eleanor,   Simsbury,   Conn. 

Hausler,  Virginia,   North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Heath,    Barbara,   West   Newton,   Mass. 

Heath,    Gertrude,    Shrewsbury,    Mass. 

Hickcox,   Mabelle,    Watertown.   Conn. 

Hinckley,    Barbara,    Hartford,    Conn. 

How,    Helen,    Concord,    Mass. 

Hoyt,    Barbara,    Newburyport,    Mass. 

Ingwersen,   Emily,    Flossmoor,    111. 

Iris,   Barbara,   Brockton,   Mass. 

James,    Marjorie,    Newtonville,    Mass. 

Jensen,   Jane,    Montclair,    N.   J. 

Johnson,  Alcyone,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Johnson,   Lucy,   Churchland,   Virginia 

Johnson,    Millicent,    New    Bedford,    Mass. 

Jones,  Doris,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Jones,    Marjorie,    Waban,    Mass. 

Joslyn,   Esther,  Twin   Falls,   Idaho 

Kelley,   Madeline,   Simsbury,   Conn. 

Kelly,   Pauline,  Waltham,   Mass. 

Kelley,    Winifred,    Auburndale,    Mass. 

Kerr,   Arlene,   Salem,   Mass. 

Kerr,   Barbara,   Quincy,   Mass. 

Kiencke,   Kathryn,   Fall   River,  Mass. 

King,    Barbara,   Meriden,   Conn. 

Kinsley,   Celia,   Reading,   Mass. 

LaCosse,   A.   Isabel,   Williamstown,   Mass. 

Lane,   Margaret,   Auburndale,   Mass. 

Lane,  Mary,   Roslindale,  Mass. 

Larkin,   Thelma,   Georgetown,   Mass. 


Latchis,   Sophia,   Brattleboro,   Vt. 

Leahy,   Virginia,   Bristol,   R.  I. 

Leonard,  Marcella,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,   Roberta,   Dorchester,   Mass. 

Liebman,    Sunny,    Atlanta,    Ga. 

Linaberry,   Pauline,   Exeter,  N.   H. 

Long,    Marjorie,    Framingham,    Mass. 

McAuliffe,   Marion,  Wollaston,   Mass. 

McKelleget,   Barbara,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

McKeon,    Peggy,    Derby,    Conn. 

McNamara,    Ruth,   Wellesley,    Mass. 

MacNaughton,   Margaret,   West   Newton,   Mass. 

Magune,  Villa,   Worcester,  Mass. 

Maitland,   Elizabeth,  Thompson,   Conn. 

Marshall,   Myrtie,    Goffstown,   N.    H. 

Masterjohn,  Dell,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Maxwell,  Katherine,  Tekoa,  Washington 

Meyer,   Eleanor,   Summit,  N.  J. 

Mittau,  Jane,   Brockton,  Mass. 

Mitton,    Pauline,    Arlington,    Mass. 

Moore,   Blanche,   Flanders,  N.  Y. 

Moore,   Josephine,    Sharon,   Conn. 

Moore,    Mary,    Brattleboro,    Vt. 

Morehouse,  Carol,  Darien,  Conn. 

Morrill,    Roberta,    Nashua,   N.    H. 

Morris,  Gertrude,   Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morrison,   Jean,    Newtonville,   Mass. 

Mulligan,   Alma,   Jamaica   Plain,   Mass. 

Murphy,    Patricia,   Santa   Monica,   Calif. 

Murray,   Gwendolyn,   Bangor,   Maine 

Nassikas,   Mary,    Manchester,    N.   H. 

Nesbitt,   Doris,   Riverhead,   N.   Y. 

Newcomb,   Charlotte,   Newport,   N.   H. 

Nichols,   Miriam,   West   Roxbury,   Mass. 

Nickerson,   Lois,   Wellesley,   Mass. 

Niden,    Annie,    Needham,    Mass. 

Nolan,  Margaret,   Waltham,   Mass. 

Noonan,   Norma,   Boston,   Mass. 

North,   Natalie,   Waban,   Mass. 

O'Brien,  Anne,   Plymouth,  Mass. 

O'Connell,  Geraldine,   West   Roxbury,  Mass. 

Ordway,    Barbara,   Auburndale,    Mass. 

Owen,    Esther,    Meriden,    Conn. 

Page,    Cynthia,   Slaterville   Springs,   N.    Y. 

Page,    Lois,   Slaterville   Springs,   N.   Y. 

Panesis,    Dorothea,   Middleboro,    Mass. 

Parker,    Frances,   Danforth,   Maine 

Parker,  Helen,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Parker,   Mary,   Danforth,   Maine 

Parsons,   Martha,   York  Beach,   Maine 

Peck,    Katherine,   West   Haven,    Conn. 

Petz,  Harriet,   Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Philbrick,    Pauline,    Newmarket,   N.    H. 

Pierce,    Helen,   Saratoga   Springs,   N.   Y. 

Piper,  Janice,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Potter,   Bettina,   Newton,   Mass. 
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Putnam,    Ruth,   Northampton,   Mass. 

Quade,  Dorothy,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Ramsdell,   Eleanor,   Worcester,   Mass. 

Reisman,   Bernice,   Scranton,   Pa. 

Remmel,   Priscilla,   Waltham,   Mass. 

Richardson,    Eleanor,    Medford,    Mass. 

Richardson,   Gladys,   Fall    River,   Mass. 

Ripley,  Virginia,   Mapleville,   R.  I. 

Salisbury,    Rae,    Hingham,   Mass. 

Schellenberg,  Helen,   Manchester,   N.  H. 

Schierenbeck,    Ruth,   Covina,    Calif. 

Schrade,   Alice,    Middletown,    N.   Y. 

Scott,   Carolyn,   St.   Johnsbury,   Vt. 

Secord,   Dorothy,   Newton,   Mass. 

Selby,  Mary  Jane,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Seward,  Catherine,   Exeter,  N.  H. 

Sherman,   Gretta,   Milltown,   N.   B.,   Canada 

Shevenell,  Marie,   Groveland,  Mass. 

Siff,  Jean,   Akron,   Ohio 

Siff,    Leona,    Akron,    Ohio 

Silva,    Bernice,    Gloucester,    Mass. 

Smith,   Caroline,    Hyannis,   Mass. 

Snow,   Elisabeth,   Winchester,   Mass. 

Stearns,   Joyce,   Johnson,   Vermont 

Stone,  Marjorie,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Stout,   Virginia,   Ben   Avon,   Pa. 

Stuart,   Phyllis,   New   Haven,   Conn. 

Swanson,   Selma,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Swift,   Mabel,   Chicago,   111. 

Symasko,  Phyllis,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Taber,  Georgianna,   Needham,   Mass. 

Taylor,   Jane,    Springfield,    Mass. 

Thacker,  Muriel,  Needham,  Mass. 

Thornburg,   Barbara,   Waltham,   Mass. 

Thrasher,   Lillian,    Providence,    R.    I. 

Tillotson,   Marion,   Lenox,   Mass. 

Tobias,   Lilly,   Avon,   Conn. 

Twigg,    Dorice,    Newtonville,    Mass. 

Ullman,   Lenore,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

Upham,   Mary,   Wellesley   Hills,   Mass. 

Vargas,    Catherine,    Stonington,    Conn. 

Viles,  Inez,  Stratton,  Maine 

Walsh,   Catherine,    Lexington,   Mass. 

Walsh,    Margaret,    Brookline,    Mass. 

Warland,    Barbara,    Boston,    Mass. 

Waterman,    Ruth,    Hartford,   Conn. 

Watson,    Elizabeth,    Cornwall-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Weber,   Frances,   Wrentham,   Mass. 

Weber,   Margaret,    Longmeadow,    Mass. 

Weeks,    Dorothy,    Longmeadow,    Mass. 

Weigold,    Hildreth,    Torrington,    Conn. 

Wells,  Elizabeth,  Johnstown,   N.  Y. 

White,   Helen,   Middleburg,   New   York 


White,   Jeanette,   Newton  Centre,   Mass. 
Whittemore,    Rachel,    Wellesley   Hills,   Mass. 
Williams,   Annabeth,    Lockport,    N.   Y. 
Williams,    Nina,    Wauregan,    Conn. 
Winslow,    Priscilla,    Auburndale,    Mass. 
Wise,    Lillian,    Auburndale,    Mass. 
Wood,    Hilda,   Arlington,   Mass. 
Wood,    Priscilla,    Pittsfield,    Mass. 
Young,    Barbara,    Somerville,    Mass. 
Young,    Eleanor,   Riverhead,   N.  Y. 
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Caldwell,   Natalie,    Chestnut   Hills,    Mass. 
Delabarre,    Cora,    Woonsocket,    R.    I. 
Doherty,    Patricia,    Edgewood,    R.    I. 
Durland,    Virginia,    Brighton,    Mass. 
Fay,  Jane,   Newton   Centre,   Mass. 
Hankins,    Georgianna,    Belleville,   N.   J. 
Hewit,  Betty  Ann,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Kilpatrick,    Lucille,    Waban,    Mass. 
Lane,   Wilmine,   Sapporo,  Japan 
Leland,    Elizabeth,    Auburndale,    Mass. 
Luther,   Nancy,   Newton  Centre,   Mass. 
Manness,   Virginia,   Newton  Centre,   Mass. 
Nolan,    Catherine,    Waltham,    Mass. 
Peace,   Jean,   Worcester,   Mass. 
Smith,   Ruth,   Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Spencer,    Dorothy,   New   London,  Conn. 
Staples,    Pauline,   Auburndale,   Mass. 
Stevens,    Dorothy,    Boston,    Mass. 


AIRPLANE  VIEW 

No    exactness — 

Straight    lines    and    curved, 

Circles  and  squares. 

Nothing    symmetrical — 

Irregular   design, 

A   modernistic   pattern. 

An    entangled    mass 

Of    figures    and    forms, 

Confusing    and    confused — 

No   color  scheme — 

Just    a    careless    concoction, 

Blending    together   miraculously. 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34 


EDITORIALS 


COOPERATION  AND  A  SUCCESSFUL 
SCHOOL  YEAR 

Now  is  the  time  to  talk  about  cooperation 
and  a  successful  school  year.  Cooperation  is 
the  collective  action  of  persons  for  the  common 
good.  Lasell  students  are  old  enough  to  have 
experienced  this  need  and  to  have  benefited 
by  the  results  of  cooperation  in  their  home 
life.  Hence  they  should  be  able  to  realize  the 
need  of  cooperation  among  all  the  members  of 
the  school  in  all  SCHOOL  activities. 

When  there  is  a  party,  whether  it  be  a  dance 
or  a  picnic,  each  girl  should  take  it  upon  her- 
self to  come,  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
others,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  party 
in  order  to  make  it  successful.  When  some 
one  starts  a  song  at  dinner,  every  one  should 
join  in  and  sing  with  enthusiasm.  Make  the 
song  real. 

Get  into  step  with  your  class,  go  to  the 
meetings,  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  co- 
operate with  your  president.  If  you  do  not 
like  a  certain  rule,  don't  grumble  about  it  to 
your  friends,  making  yourself  a  nuisance,  but 
cooperate  with  those  who  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary and  accept  the  rule  as  part  of  school  life. 

If  each  girl  will  cooperate  with  every  other 
girl  and  with  the  school  as  a  whole,  a  happy 
and  successful  year  will  ensue. 


OUR  LEISURE 


All  our  lives  we  have  been  learning  how  to 
study  and  work;  when  are  we  going  to  learn 
how  to  rest?  We  are  bewildered  by  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  work  about  us  and 
try  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  universe  while 
engaged  in  ironing  a  dress.  If  we  do  have 
any  leisure,  we  diligently  plan  to  do  as  many 


things  as  possible  in  this  brief  respite. 
Although  leisure  presumably  means  "freedom 
from  work"  how  many  of  us  devote  our 
time  to  quiet?  Let  us  consider  leisure's  three 
R's :  reading,  riding,  and  radio. 

Many  of  us  read  in  our  spare  time.  Read- 
ing itself  is  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  diver- 
sion, but  we  transform  this  recreation  into  a 
mad  dash  of  pages.  In  the  first  place  there 
are  many  new  books  "right  off  the  press." 
Desiring  to  be  well-informed,  we  select  sev- 
eral novels  and  hurry  through  them  that  we 
may  begin  a  new  book  on  "Why  Technocracy 
Has  Failed." 

This  desire  to  keep  "up  to  the  minute"  is, 
likewise,  prevalent  in  our  attempt  to  listen  to 
the  radio.  Instead  of  sitting  back  comfortably 
to  enjoy  a  lecture  or  a  concert,  we  spend  our 
precious  leisure  turning  a  dial  as  we  sit  on 
the  edge  of  a  hard,  straight  chair.  Bing 
Crosby  is  going  to  sing,  so  we  must  hear  him. 
The  news  flashes  are  in  five  minutes  and  Sally 
Bird  is  giving  beauty  hints  the  entire  time. 
We  do  not  select  one  program  to  listen  to ; 
we  endeavor  to  hear  them  all. 

If  we  desire  to  get  out-of-doors,  we  may 
go  for  a  ride  in  which  we  spend  our  time 
trying  to  "make  lights,"  beat  the  other  fellow 
in  "pick-up" — just  to  prove  that  our  Ford 
is  as  good  as  his  Lincoln,  and  attempting  to 
get  to  the  beach  and  home  again  before  dusk. 

We  should  learn  how  to  choose  wisely,  if 
we  would  be  educated  in  spending  our  leisure. 
If  we  live  in  the  present  and  not  in  the  past 
or  future,  many  of  our  difficulties  will  be 
solved.  Study  a  lesson  for  the  enjoyment 
gained  from  the  subject;  work  for  the  pleasure 
of  physical  action ;  spend  your  leisure  in  en- 
joying one  thing  at  a  time. 
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Friday,  September  23:  One  hundred  and 
twenty  new  girls  registered  at  Lasell  for  the 
beginning  of  its  eighty-third  year. 

Saturday,  September  24 :  The  old  girls  made 
a  hilarious  entrance,  greeting  old  friends  and 
meeting  new  ones. 

Saturday  evening — An  informal  get-ac- 
quainted party  was  held  in  the  chapel  for  both 
the  old  and  the  new  girls. 

Sunday,  September  25:  Doctor  Boynton 
Merrill  of  West  Newton,  always  a  favorite 
here,  was  the  first  Vesper  speaker  of  the  year. 

Thursday,  September  28:  Miss  Peterson 
suggested  a  plan  which  has  as  its  purpose  an 
attempt  to  make  us  more  observing  in  Nature, 
her  project  being  to  study  five  types  of  trees. 

Thursday  afternoon — -The  first  meeting  of 
the  newly-formed  Home  Economics  Club  was 
held  in  Carter  Hall  with  its  president,  Elizabeth 
Maitland,  in  charge.  The  constitution  was 
read  and  plans  for.  the  future  were  discussed. 

Friday,  September  29:  Rev.  M.  Leonard 
Outerbridge  talked  on  "Conditions  in  China" 
which  greatly  changed  our  viewpoints  concern- 
ing the  whole  crisis. 

Friday  evening — The  Senior  Houses  held 
their  elections  and  as  a  result,  the  presidents 
are  Elizabeth  Maitland,  Gardner;  Mabelle 
Hickcox,  Carpenter ;  and  Isabel  LaCosse, 
Clark. 


Saturday,  September  30:  The  annual  auction 
was  held  tonight  in  the  chapel  and  the  girls 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  each  other. 

Sunday,  October  1:  The  Juniors  had  their 
first  glimpse  inside  of  the  Senior  Houses,  for 
tonight  was  the  annual  song  practice  in  the 
three  houses. 

Tuesday,  October  3:  The  first  group  of  six 
girls  entered  Practice  Kitchen  for  their  six- 
weeks  course  in  Blaisdell.  This  year  there  will 
be  five  groups  in  all. 

Thursday,  October  5:  The  Seniors  held  a 
secret  meeting  in  Carpenter  Hall  and  elected 
for  their  officers :  Kathleen  Atkin,  President ; 
Phyllis  Atkinson,  Vice  President ;  Barbara 
Kerr,  Secretary;  Carol  Morehouse,  Treasurer; 
Lois  Page,  Song  Leader;  and  Marjorie  Jones, 
Cheer  Leader. 

Friday,  October  6:  Professor  Newell  May- 
nard,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Oratory  at 
Tufts  College,  spoke  on  "Elocution." 

Saturday,  October  7 :  The  formal  Old  Girl- 
New  Girl  Dance  proved  to  be  a  great  success 
in  Carter  Hall,  with  a  real  orchestra  providing 
the  music. 

Sunday,  October  8:  Reverend  Burford  Parry 
from  Wellesley  gave  us  a  very  understandable 
talk  in  which  he  told  us  in  his  inimitable  humor- 
ous manner  to  "keep  in  step." 

Monday,  October  9:  Miss  Gotthelf  gave  us 
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a  very  clear  and  interesting  talk  on  "Conditions 
in  Germany,"  which  made  us  feel  less  preju- 
diced toward  Hitler. 

Monday  evening — The  first  meeting  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  Brag- 
don  Hall,  with  the  president,  Virginia  Leahy, 
presiding. 

Tuesday,  October  10:  Fifty  girls  enjoyed  the 
annual  trip  to  Plymouth  and  Duxbury,  with  a 
big  shore  dinner,  swimming,  and  historical  in- 
terest making  up  a  busy  and  exciting  day. 

Wednesday,  October  11:  The  first  meeting  of 
the  riding  club  was  held  with  fifteen  members 
present.  Riding  takes  the  place  of  one  hour 
of  gym  a  week ! 

Friday,  October  13:  Prof.  Mervyn  J.  Bailey, 
from  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  spoke  on 
Chinese  Art. 

Sunday,  October  15:  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Harold  Schwab,  a  musicale  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Frye  and  Mr.  William  H.  Cook. 

Thursday,  October  19:  Mayor  Sinclair 
Weeks  of  Newton  gave  a  very  humorous  and 
valuable  talk  on  the  five  departments  of  city 
government  that  should  be  of  vital  interest  to 
women.  Opportunity  was  given  for  everyone 
to  meet  His  Honor  afterward. 

Thursday  evening — The  first  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  held  with  Rev. 
John  Shade  Franklin  of  West  Newton  the  guest 
speaker.  He  spoke  on  the  meaning  of  "Chris- 
tian Endeavor." 

Friday,  October  20:  Miss  Mary  Ward,  busi- 
ness manager  for  the  Eva  Le  Gallienne  com- 
pany, gave  a  fascinating  talk  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Eva  Le  Gallienne  and  her  invaluable 
help  in  promoting  the  theatre  business,  especi- 
ally in  establishing  a  Repertory  theatre. 

Sunday,  October  22:  Rev.  Rex  Clements  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Boston  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  "Believing  in  Your- 
self." 

Monday,  October  23:  A  Faculty  Tea  was 
held  in  Cambridge  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Hudson. 


Tuesday,  October  24:  At  the  Junior  Elec- 
tions, Katherine  Peck  was  elected  President ; 
Barbara  King,  Vice  President ;  Lucy  Johnson, 
Treasurer ;  Pauline  Philbrick,  Secretary ;  Phyl- 
lis Stewart,  Song  Leader;  and  Inez  Viles,  Cheer 
Leader. 

At  Assembly — Rev.  Ralph  Rogers,  Pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Auburndale, 
spoke  to  us  on  "The  Characteristics  of  a  Mature 
Mind." 

Wednesday,  October  25:  Thirty-two  girls 
went  into  Boston  to  see  the  production,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  which  starred  Eva  Le  Gallienne. 

Friday,  October  27:  Professor  Mervyn  J. 
Bailey  gave  an  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  art  treasures  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Friday  afternooti — The  Home  Economics 
Club  sponsored  a  Hallowe'en  Bridge  in  Gard- 
ner, with  twenty-four  girls  attending. 

Saturday,  October  28:  The  annual  Hallow- 
e'en party  as  a  "Gay  Nineties  Barn  Dance"  was 
held,  with  the  spook  walk  the  most  exciting 
event  of  the  evening.  . 

Sunday,  October  29:  Rev.  Russell  Richard- 
son of  the  North  Woburn  Congregational 
Church  spoke  on  "Radiant  Light." 


THE  STORM 


Across   the   pale   blue   sky   with   silent  tread 
Dark    creeping    shadows    gather    o'er    the    land. 
Around   the   unfurled   flag  of  Night  they   stand 
A  brooding  band   of  mystery  and  dread. 
A    rippling   murmur   now,    their   voices   rise, 
A    louder    roar   as    passion    roused    they    go, 
The   clanging   clash   of   arms,    the   shout   of  foe, 
The  gleam  of  blades,  the  noise  of  rending  cries. 
As  quickly  as  it  rose   the  battle  stops, 
The   victor   leaves   the   field,    the   fighting   done. 
The    roll    of   drums   grows   distant,    slowly   dies — 
Night   reigns   alone   o'er   all   the   mountain   tops; 
Its    flag,    rose-tipped,    waves    towards   the    fleeing 

sun. 
High   in   the   heavens   the   moon   and   stars  arise. 

Barbara  Hoyt,  '34 
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Cupid,  that  amorous  young  god,  is  some- 
times represented  as  blind,  but  he  was  certainly- 
clear-sighted  when  he  arranged  the  following 
attractive  roster : 

On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  June,  Charlotte 
Pierce  Ryder,  '08,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Clifton  Allison  Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  are 
now  at  home  at  53  High  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Winifred  May  of  our  Art  Department 
chose  June  17  as  the  date  for  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Henry  Hudson  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Hudson  has  resumed  her  duties  on  the 
Lasell  teaching  staff  this  fall. 

On  the  same  day  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
the  wedding  of  Maude  L.  Stone,  '88,  and  Mr. 
Levi  S.  Chapman  took  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chapman  are  now  residing  at  321  Westcott 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Dow  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Kathryn,  '30,  to  Mr.  Frank 
Leon  Mathes,  Jr.,  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June. 

Elizabeth  Virginia  Irish,  '22-'25,  and  Mr. 
Albert  H.  Perry  were  united  in  marriage  on 
June  twenty-sixth  in  Buckfield,  Maine. 

On  June  twenty-ninth  the  marriage  of  Eve- 
lyn May  Brownell,  '30,  to  Mr.  Stanley  S.  In- 
man  was  solemnized  in  Taunton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Invitations  were  received  to  the  wedding  of 
Helen  L.  Duncan,  '26,  and  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Peterson  on  July  first.  Helen's  new  address 
is  50  Putnam  Street,  Ouincy,  Mass. 

Monday,  July  third,  was  the  wedding  day 
of  Jean  Bogardus,  '31.     Jean  is  now  Mrs.  Ed- 


ward B.  Burrill  and  is  living  at  2025  Kenwood 
Parkway,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Two  Lasell  weddings  were  solemnized  on 
Saturday,  July  fifteenth.  In  Ashland,  Ken- 
tucky, Edna  Hauck,  T7-T8,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Smith.  And  from  Holland, 
Massachusetts,  comes  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  Henrietta  G.  Hisgen,  '28,  to  Mr. 
Courtney  W.  Campbell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell are  now  located  at  Bay  Shore,  Colonial 
Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Wilcox  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Martha  Frances,  '25,  to  Mr.  Horace 
Babcock  Hills  on  July  twenty-second.  Martha's 
home  address  is  now  14  Lakeville  Place,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass. 

St.  Paul's  Church  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  was 
the  scene  of  the  wedding  of  Marjorie  Ethel 
DuBois,  President  of  '31,  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Aaron  Rice  on  Monday,  July  twenty-fourth. 

Two  days  later  in  Watertown,  Massachu- 
setts, Helane  L.  Jones,  '32,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Pressel.  Helane  is  now 
"at  home"  at  784  Rivard  Blvd.,  Grosse  Point 
Village,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Invitations  were  received  to  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Gwendolyn  Julian  and  Mr.  Harold  Par- 
cher  Dow  on  August  twenty-sixth  in  West 
Medford,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dow  is  the  son 
of  Lucia  Parker  Dow,  '02-'03. 

Dorothy  E.  Hagadorn,  '25,  was  the  first 
September  Lasell  bride.  Her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Everett  A.  Taylor  took  place  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember ninth,  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  now  at  30  Coleman 
Street  in  that  city. 

The  marriage  of  Sylvia  Taylor  Morgan,  '30, 
and  Mr.  Douglass  R.  G.  Williams  (Yale  '30) 
was  solemnized  in  Auburndale  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents  on  September  sixteenth. 

From  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  comes  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Charlotte 
Brooks,  '29,  to  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  Jr.,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,   October  seventeenth. 

A  belated  announcement  has  found  its  way 
to  our  desk.     It  bears  the  news  of  the  wed- 
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ding  of  J.  Caroline  Jameson,  '30,  to  Mr.  Sid- 
ney K.  Pope  on  Saturday,  July  2,  1932.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pope  are  at  home  at  439  Temple 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Early  in  October,  Miss  Emily  Heap,  for- 
merly of  the  Home  Economics  Department 
(1930-32),  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Richard 
Kimball.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball  are  now 
residing  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

On  Thursday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  solemnized  the 
wedding  of  Helen  Gould  Balcom,  '20,  and  Dr. 
Jay  G.  Roberts.  After  November  fifteenth 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  will  be  at  home  at  923 
West  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo. 

Arline  Eloise  Lougee,  '24,  chose  Saturday, 
October  twenty-eighth,  as  her  wedding  day. 
Arline  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Rogers  in  Laconia,   New  Hampshire. 

We  are  indebted  to  Olive  Bates  Dumas,  Life 
Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1910,  for  the  news 
of  Susan  Stryker's  wedding.  On  June  fifteenth 
Susan  was  married  to  Mr.  Fred  C.  Brown,  and 
is  now  living  at  511  South  Main  Street,  Sank 
Center,   Minnesota. 

One  of  our  recent  fall  brides  was  Helen 
Eloise  Carey,  '20,  whose  marriage  to  Mr. 
George  Wadley  was  solemnized  on  Sunday, 
October  twenty-ninth,  in  Harbor  Springs, 
Michigan.  After  December  first,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wadley  will  be  at  home  at  516  Elinor  Street, 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Elinor  Colby  Stevens,  '26,  and  Mr.  Everett 
James  Stockman  were  united  in  marriage  on 
November  eleventh  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  After  the 
first  of  December,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stockman 
will  be  at  home  to  their  friends  at  10  Mitchell 
Place,  East  Orange. 

The  following  engagements  were  announced 
during  the   summer : 

In  August  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Ohm  of 
New  Rochelle  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Helen  Louise,  to  Dr.  Philip 
G.  Kingsman  of  Pelham.  Helen  is  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1929  and  a  junior  member  of 


the  Woman's  Club  of  New  Rochelle.  Dr. 
Kingsman  was  graduated  from  the  Dental 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
now  practices  dentistry  in  New  Rochelle. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  our  faculty 
members,  Alice  (Teddy)  Pratt,  also  '29,  writes 
of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  William  Weston 
Brown  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Saturday 
evening,  August  26,  we  quote  the  following: 

"The  engagement  is  announced  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Batchelder  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor  Batchel- 
der, to  Dr.  Burtis  Burr  Breese,  Jr.  Miss 
Batchelder  attended  Lasell  Junior  College 
(1927-28),  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Boston.  She 
now  holds  a  position  in  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City.  Mr.  Breese  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  and  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  is  now  engaged  in  post  graduate  work  at 
the  Cornell  Medical  Center  in  New  York  City." 

Our  hearty  congratulations  to  these  Lasell 
brides   and   brides-to-be. 

Jeanette  Gessner,  '30,  has  announced  inform- 
ally to  her  close  friends  her  engagement  to 
Mr.  Richard  Somers  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
We  had  a  charming  meeting  this  summer  with 
the  bride-elect,  who  came  in  company  with 
Mary  Jane  Adams,  '30,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Both 
girls  reported  themselves  among  the  fortunate 
"employed."  They  were  at  the  time  the  guests 
of  Sue  Morgan  Williams,  '30,  one  of  our  most 
recent  brides,  and  were  on  their  way  to  a 
luncheon  given  for  them  by  "Bee"  Alderman, 
also  of  '30. 

The  society  column  of  one  of  our  recent 
papers  contained  a  fine  photograph  of  Nina 
Keppler,  '31-'32,  debutante  daughter  of  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Keppler  of  Newtonville,  who 
was  presented  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Brae  Burn 
Country  Club  on  Saturday,  Oct.  14.  Nina 
plans  to  study  in  Germany  next  spring,  where 
Capt.  Keppler  is  naval  attache  at  the  Amer- 
ican embassy  in  Berlin. 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  summer  vaca- 
tion  days   at   our  college   are   uneventful — far 
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from  it !  We  are  frequently  enlivened  by  the 
unexpected  return  of  an  AJumna  or  former  stu- 
dent, often  accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
not  infrequently  a  charming  Lasell  grandchild. 

One  of  the  first  "old  girls"  to  be  welcomed 
this  summer  was  Madelyn  Patten  Hoberg,  '27, 
accompanied  by  her  handsome  lawyer-husband, 
her  dear  mother  and  uncle,  Mr.  George  Patten 
of  Brookline,  whose  hospitality  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  Madelyn's  college  mates.  This 
was  Mr.  Hoberg's  first  visit  to  the  East,  and 
although  a  loyal  Californian,  was  outspoken  in 
his  praise  of  New  England  and  New  England 
folk.  Madelyn  brought  news  direct  from  her 
Lasell  roommate,  Janette  Smock  Hance,  '27, 
and  dear  little  son,  whom  she  had  just  visited. 

In  June  Mildred  Westervelt  Warner,  '13, 
and  her  husband  were  delegates  to  the  Rotary 
Convention  in  Boston.  True  to  her  Alma 
Mater,  Mildred  reported  at  Lasell  looking  just 
as  young  as  ever.  It  was  only  when  listening 
to  all  she  had  accomplished  since  graduation 
that  we  realized  some  twenty  years  had  slipped 
away.  Mildred  received  her  B.  A.  degree  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  and  later  she  and  her 
family  moved  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  her 
present  home.  She  is  seriously  considering 
entering  the  University  of  Tuscaloosa  in  order 
to  receive  an  advanced  degree.  Lasell  will 
watch  with  pride  the  forward  movement  of 
this  ambitious  Alumna. 

"What  news  from  the  Class  of  1933?"  some- 
one asks.  To  Mr.  Amesbury,  Alyce  Ouinn 
writes :  "You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  have  been  working  almost  ever  since  I  left 
school.  Up  until  last  Friday,  I  have  been 
traveling  as  companion  and  secretary  to  a 
friend  of  my  mother's,  who  writes  childrens' 
stories.  This  week  I  have  been  substituting 
for  the  private  secretary  in  the  office  of  the 
head  of  a  department  store  in  Indiana,  Penna. 
I  plan  to  enter  the  Albany  Hospital,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  September.  You  see,  I  have  already 
found  my  training  at  Lasell  was  not  all  in 
vain."  Well  begun,  dear  Alyce.  Please  don't 
forget   to   report    further   progress. 

Elizabeth   Schuller,  '33,  asks:   "Did  anvone 


tell  you  that  I  had  secured  a  position  as  assis- 
tant art  director  in  the  Brookside  Progressive 
School  here  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  ?"  In  addition 
to  working  by  day,  Elizabeth,  two  evenings 
during  the  week,  is  taking  extension  courses  in 
the  Newark  Normal  School,  and  adds:  "I  am 
now  in  line  for  a  B.  A.  degree  in  two  years 
of  intensive  work  with  them  following  this 
year  of  experience."  Our  congratulations, 
Elizabeth.     Sorry  to  miss  your  call. 

Barbara  Stover,  '33,  is  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics.  To  Miss  Irwin  she  writes:  "This 
is  my  third  week  at  College  and  I  am  right 
into  it,  and  certainly  have  to  study.  My  in- 
structors are  fine  and  so  it's  all  up  to  me,  I 
guess."  Barbara,  we  appreciate  your  good 
wishes  and  Lasell  sends  back  her  very  best 
to  you. 

Chris  Murphy,  '33,  and  Sylvia  Browning, 
'31-'32,  registered  at  Lasell  recently  and  al- 
though at  present  they  are  among  the  unem- 
ployed, they  both  looked  prosperous. 

Dear  Jane  Spear,  '33,  we  were  just  about 
to  "hunt  you  up"  when  your  friendly  note 
arrived  and  answered  our  question  as  to  your 
whereabouts  and  whatabouts.  Jane  writes: 
"I  have  thought  of  you  so  often  and  now  am 
not  ashamed  to  admit  I  do  miss  Lasell  and 
all  my  dear  friends.  It  must  be  really  beauti- 
ful in  Auburndale  now  when  the  leaves  are 
turning.  If  my  plans  hold  good,  I  shall  be 
in  Boston  for  the  Harvard- Yale  game.  Of 
course,  we  will  come  out  to  school  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  see  you  again. 

"I  enjoyed  a  most  wonderful  summer  in 
Europe  and  since  my  return  have  been  work- 
ing with  art  and  music."  She  closes  with  love 
from  herself  and  the  dear  mother  as  well. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Nancy  Webb,  '33, 
recently  as  a  luncheon  guest.  Nancy  is  busy 
serving  in  her  father's  doctor's  office,  and  re- 
ported this  news  concerning  two  of  her  class- 
mates. Peg  DuBois,  '33,  has  a  position  in 
a  Montpelier  bank,  while  Harriet  Smith,  '33, 
is  now  working  in  the  office  of  the  General 
Electric    Company,    Bridgeport. 
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Mary  Hill,  '33,  and  Barbara  Erickson,  '33, 
called  one  evening  in  October  looking  prosper- 
ous. And  they  are  prosperous,  for  both  girls 
have  congenial  work.  Barbara  is  secretary 
at  the  Avon  Home,  Cambridge,  a  social  service 
organization.  Mary  is  assisting  in  her  father's 
office  in  Norway,  Maine.  Mary's  summer 
camp  on  Lake  Pennesseewassee  was  the  scene 
of  a  lively  Lasell  house  party  in  the  summer. 
Among  the  guests  were :  Dorothy  Day,  '33, 
Hope  Decatur,  '33,  Barbara  Kerr,  '34,  Eileen 
Kiley,  '33,  Alice  Fernandez,  '33,  Barbara  Erick- 
son, '33,  Lilyan  Rafter,  '31-'32,  and  Marie 
Gilligan. 

Anne  Litchfield,  '32,  called  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  She  is  not  working  in  today's 
accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  this  gradu- 
ate is  really  doing  serious  and  hard  work  for 
she  is  attending  night  school  and  enjoying  her 
new  course  in  Secretarial  Science.  During 
her  summer's  visit  to  the  Exposition,  Anne  had 
a  happy  meeting  with  Dorothy  Taggart,  '32, 
Isabelle  Mulligan,  '31 -'32,  Jeanette  Rising,  '31- 
'32,  and  Mary  Howell,  '30-'31.  This  pleasant 
visit  occurred  before  Anne's  serious  automobile 
accident  in  Chicago,  from  which,  fortunately, 
she  seems  to  have  wholly  recovered. 

Mary  Morgan  Yarnell,  '31,  and  her  stal- 
wart husband  to  our  joy  reported  at  Lasell 
in  September.  They  had  enjoyed  a  prolonged 
wedding  journey  touring  the  Great  North- 
west, and  fell  so  in  love  with  California  that 
they  are  planning  to  make  that  favored  state 
their  permanent  home.  To  you,  dear  Mary, 
and  Mr.  Yarnell,  Lasell's  "very  best." 

An  added  honor  has  come  to  Donald  Win- 
slow,  now  a  senior  at  Tufts  College.  He  has 
been  elected  by  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts  as  their  Commencement  representative. 

Esther  Gilbert,  '32,  on  calling  recently  in- 
formed us  that  she  is  now  employed  in  a  de- 
partment store  in  Norwich,  Conn.  She  had 
a  grand  trip  to  the  fair  with  Jane  Porter,  '29- 
'31.  On  her  way  home  Esther  stopped  in 
Mansfield  and  visited  with  Kate  Hartman,  '32. 
Katherine's  many  friends  will  be  interested  to 


learn  that  she  is  now  a  business  woman,  serv- 
ing in  one  of  Mansfield's  attractive  bookshops. 

And  as  for  Libby  Page,  '32,  she  is  now  in 
the  employ  of  one  of  Boston's  insurance  com- 
panies. Her  dear  little  roommate,  Agnes  Met- 
calf,  '32,  is  running  a  tea  room  in  Southboro. 

Louise  Recher  and  Evelyn  Doudera,  both 
'33,  attended  one  of  our  fall  Vesper  services. 
Both  are  fortunate  in  having  secured  business 
positions  in  Providence.  Lasell  wishes  a  very 
hearty  Godspeed  to  these  young  girl  grad- 
uates. 

Barbara  and  Muriel  Bowlen,  '31 -'33,  to- 
gether with  Bernice  Loveland,  '32-'33,  took 
luncheon  at  Lasell  early  in  October.  The  sis- 
ters are  at  the  Mary  A.  Burnham  School  in 
Northampton,  and  Bernice  is  a  homekeeper. 
While  wishing  them  success,  we  haven't  wholly 
abandoned  the  hope  that  some  day  they  may 
again  join  our  Lasell  family. 

Mary  Faulkenham  Dixon,  '27-'29,  called 
during  a  recent  Vesper  service.  Mary  was 
not  alone,  for  if  you  please  she  brought  with 
her  her  darling  little  son.  Those  of  us  who 
missed  the  call  are  still  regretting  not  seeing 
Mary  and  her  baby  boy. 

Sophie  Nassikas'  ('32-'33)  call  was  literally 
a  case  of  "touch  and  go,"  for  she  was  hasten- 
ing through  Auburndale  en  route  to  her  new 
school  home,  the  Wheelock  School  of  Kinder- 
garten Teaching.  We  miss  her,  but  are  re- 
joicing that  she  has  found  such  a  congenial 
school. 

On  the  opening  of  school,  Grace  Dunne, 
Charlotte  Phillips,  Mae  Borkum,  and  Barbara 
Erickson,  all  of  the  Class  of  1933,  as  well  as 
Natalie  Park  and  Julia  Case,  '32,  were  at 
Bragdon  to  welcome  the  new  girls.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  friendly  gesture  on  the  part 
of  these  graduates.  Speaking  of  Julia  Case — 
she  is  now  a  post-graduate  at  Lasell  and  also 
assisting  Miss  McClelland  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  and  seems  to  have  found 
just  her  niche.  We  extend  to  her  Lasell's 
heartiest  welcome ! 

Karin  Eliasson,  '31,  is  a  full-fledged  mem- 
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ber  of  our  faculty,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
she  is  making  friends  on  every  hand.  Since 
graduating  from  Lasell,  Karin  has  received 
her  B.  S.  degree  from  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Business  Administration.  She  is 
especially  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  made 
available  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Roberts  Jones,  who  is  now  enjoying  her  new 
home  in  Providence. 

We  are  also  happy  to  report  that  Norma 
Keller,  also  of  the  Class  of  1931,  is  again  with 
us  as  assistant  to  Miss  Peterson. 

This  is  not  mere  heresay,  but  we  have  Lil- 
lian Ray's  ('33)  own  word  for  it  that  she 
has  been  singing  over  the  radio.  During  her 
recent  call  she  told  us  that  just  now  she  has 
somewhat  abandoned  her  music  career  and  is 
attending  a  nearby  business  college.  We  wish 
Lillian  all  good  luck. 

Marjorie  Taylor  Flemings,  '28,  and  Gertrude 
Wagner,  '28,  returned  on  September  15.  With 
Marjorie  was  her  lively  little  son,  who  com- 
pletely won  our  hearts.  Gertrude  is  still  the 
popular  and  efficient  president  of  our  Chicago 
Lasell  Club. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Hill  (Doris  Woodruff,  '24) 
reported  at  the  college  this  fall.  She  was  kind 
enough  to  remain  to  luncheon  and  told  us  some 
interesting  facts  concerning  "old  girls."  We 
failed  to  take  notes,  for  Doris  promised  to 
send  back  a  full  report.  Doris,  we  are  still 
waiting  for  that  report. 

Lillian  Bethel,  '28,  is  always  a  "drawing 
card"  for  her  classmates.  The  most  recent 
one  to  revisit  Lasell  was  Libby  Stahl,  always 
a  welcomed  guest. 

Helen  Roberts  Holt,  '30,  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  Reginald  Holt,  to  our  great  joy  are  again 
residing  in  New  England,  hard  by  her  father's 
estate  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea.  She  sur- 
prised and  delighted  us  recently  by  calling  and 
bringing  with  her  dear  little  Claire  Hightower, 
'30.  These  graduates  had  just  visited  Kay 
Fitch  Chesley,  '30,  in  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  and 
Claire  was  on  her  way  to  New  York,  where 
she  was  to  be  the  guest  of  Dorothy  Brown 
Wilson,  '31.     To  state  it  mildly,  we  were  de- 


lighted to  welcome  these  "old  girls,"  and  are 
glad  that  Helen  is  again  in  our  midst. 

Mabel  Lutes,  '95,  does  not  live  very  far 
away,  and  is  a  very  busy  and  successful  teacher 
in  the  Springfield  High  School.  However,  to 
our  satisfaction,  she  included  Lasell  in  one  of 
her  summer  vacation  trips. 

All  in  one  day  the  following  "old  girls" 
registered  at  Lasell :  Helen  Joyce,  '33,  Marjorie 
Magune,  '31,  Dorothy  Foss,  '31-'33,  Gertrude 
Runge,  '32-'33,  Barbara  Edmands,  '33,  Mar- 
jorie Billings,  '29,  Peg  Heath,  '29,  Dorothy 
Inett,  '29,  and  Annette  Harvey,  '29.  Miss  Dor- 
othy Downing,  instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  1930-32,  and  Miss  Mary  Fisher,  Libra- 
rian at  Lasell,  1930-32,  were  also  among  our 
holiday  callers.  They  made  the  excuse  that 
Columbus  Day  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  report 
at  Lasell.  We  are  going  to  search  the  calendar 
to  learn  when  we  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  welcome  this  dear  group. 

In  midsummer,  Mabel  Cressman  Loewen, 
'08-' 10,  found  her  way  back  to  our  school. 
Her  present  address  is  Fifth  and  Park  Avenue, 
Perkasie,  Penna.  The  Personals  Editor  regrets 
having  missed  her  call. 

Virginia  Hinshaw,  '31,  came  as  near  Lasell 
as  the  North  Station,  Boston.  In  a  friendly 
chat  over  the  telephone  she  announced  that 
she  had  just'  been  visiting  Karin  Eliasson,  '31, 
and  regretted,  as  we  did,  that  she  could  not 
quite  "make"  the  college. 

Caroline  Frey,  '32-'33,  is  now  taking  the 
buyers'  course  at  Filene's  in  Boston,  which 
makes  us  hope  that  we  will  frequently  see  this 
nearby  student  of  last  year. 

How  strange!  Lenna  Lyon,  '31,  and  Betty 
Daun,  '31,  returned  to  Lasell  together! 
Lenna  is  now  her  mother's  assistant,  and  Betty 
has  been  a  very  successful  New  England  music 
teacher.  However,  this  word  has  just  come 
from  Betty:  "I  am  enjoying  Chicago  and  the 
Fair  and  plan  to  stay  in  Indianapolis  all  win- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, which  will  be  spent  in  Florida."  No  in- 
dication   of   depression    about    your    itinerary, 
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Betty.  Lasell's  good  wishes  follow  you  and 
your  dear   roommate,   Lenna. 

We  have  a  report  that  Margaret  Ward,  '29, 
completed  her  course  at  the  Boston  Children's 
Hospital  in  June.  The  reporter  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  information  further  adds : 
"Margaret  did  splendid  work,"  and  we  be- 
lieve she  got  her  start  at  Lasell.  Our  hearty 
congratulations  to  Peg  Ward ! 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  kind  enough  to  share  with 
us  this  choice  bit  from  Mary  Etta  Williams' 
('27)  letter: 

"Since  last  May  I've  been  residing  in  Los 
Angeles  and  being  interested  in  Lasell  activi- 
ties desire  the  address  of  the  Pasadena  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association.  Also  wondered  if  I 
could  get  in  touch  with  any  Lasellites  in  Los 
Angeles.  Eva  May  Mortimer,  '25,  and 
Georgia  Parrish  Campbell,  '26,  are  somewhere 
in  this  vicinity,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  could  give  me  their  married  names  and 
addresses. 

"Feeling  in  a  studious  frame  of  mind  and 
believing  I  might  work  up  to  a  college  degree 
with  some  outside  studies,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  my  Lasell  grades. 

"Recently  I  spent  several  delightful  days  in 
San  Francisco  with  the  Hobergs  (Madalyn 
Patten,  '27),  and  can't  say  enough  in  praise 
of  the  couple.  Two  springs  ago  I  met  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Howze  (Marian  Holby,  '27), 
and  spent  an  interesting  evening  and  night  as 
their  guest. 

"After  leaving  Lasell  I  took  three  years  in 
the  Parsons  Art  School,  worked  a  year,  sketch- 
ing imports  and  American  designs  in  the  A. 
Beller  &  Company,  a  wholesale  house  in  New 
York  City.  Later  I  was  production  manager 
of  the  Children's  Civil  Repertoire  Theatre.  I 
am  still  quite  happy  and  as  energetic  as  Los 
Angeles  weather  permits,  so  there  is  still  hope 
for  'Progress'  (our  1927  motto)." 

August  29th  was  a  sort  of  home-coming  day 
at  Lasell.  On  that  day  among  the  unexpected 
but  welcomed  guests  were  Betty  Richards, 
'28-'29,  Rosamond  Cornell,  Eleanor  Humph- 
rey, and  Esther  Sunderland,  all  of  '29.     The 


last  three  were  en  route  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains. 

After  a  week's  vacation  spent  with  Doris 
Gardner  Bigelow,  '29,  Eleanor  Dorman,  '26-'28, 
paid  us  a  friendly  call  and  remained  to  dinner. 

Martha  Peterson,  '30-'31,  slipped  in  and  out 
in  her  quiet  way  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon  in 
September.  She  is  still  studying  and  speaks 
with  appreciation  of  the  art  lectures  which  she 
attends  regularly  at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  Lasell  party  met  this  summer  in  Italy 
"Chuck"  Cole,  son  of  Catherine  Kendrick  Cole, 
'02,  who  is  living  in  Los  Angeles.  "Chuck" 
was  travelling  with  the  Copley  Tour  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  and  made  himself 
known  to  us  as  a  Lasell  grandson  as  our  paths 
crossed  in  Rome. 

The  college  had  but  just  closed  when  Mr. 
Carl  Bragdon,  his  wife  and  daughter  called. 
Many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  nephew 
of  Dr.  Bragdon  visited  the  school,  but  his 
interest  in  and  good  wishes  for  Lasell  have 
not  lessened.  We  greatly  appreciated  his  com- 
ing. 

Viola  Walthausen,  '32,  has  sent  out  attrac- 
tive and  right  up-to-date  announcements  of  her 
classes  in  dancing  to  be  given  at  the  Hotel 
Gramatan,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  We  appreciated 
this  friendly  note  which  accompanied  her  cir- 
cular.    She  writes : 

"Since  I  know  that  you  are  and  no  doubt 
always  will  be  interested  in  your  'little  white 
Doves'  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  this  par- 
ticular one  has  been  doing  since  nineteen  thirty- 
two. 

"I  left  Lasell  imbued  with  the  spirit  that  Dr. 
Winslow  and  all  the  faculty  imparted  to  us 
of  the  fullness  and  fineness  of  life.  No  mat- 
ter what  we  all  say  when  we're  there,  we  realize 
after  Commencement  that  those  two  years  were 
wonderful  ones. 

"I  find  my  work  most  enjoyable.  The  girls 
of  four  and  five  are  especially  interesting  be- 
cause they  are  so  unconscious  of  their  charm. 
When  I  took  Child  Care  at  Lasell  I  didn't 
think  that  it  would  prove  to  be  so  useful.  It 
did  give  me  an  understanding  of  children  and 
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a  method  of  handling  them  that  is  invaluable,  am  teaching  piano  and  voice,  and  training  the 

"I  have  seen  a  few  of  the  old  Lasell  girls;  high  school  Glee  Club, 

among  them  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brown  Wilson,  '31,  "I  was  in  New  York  this  summer  and  wanted 

who  has  recently  joined  our  little  community  to  come  to  Boston,  but  it  was  the  first  time 

and  seems  to  be  very  happy  in  her  new  life.  I  have  ever  left  my  babies  and  I  was  so  anxious 

Have  also  seen  Dolly  Jarbeau,   '32,  Winifred  to  get  back  to  them.    They  are  precious.    Wish 

Glenn,  '30-'32,  Jane  Campbell,  '32,  and  Lucy  you    might    see    them.       Sally    was    three    in 

Robertson,  '32.    Dolly  is  continuing  her  music,  August  and  George  Raymond  two  on  October 

Winnie   is   attending   the   American   Academy  16.     I  hope  to  send  Sally  to  Lasell  some  day. 

of   Dramatic   Arts,   Lucy   was   attending   Col-  "I   am   planning   now   on   coming   back   for 

umbia  University  last  year,  and  Jane  is  a  lady  Commencement.     I   can't  realize  I  have  been 

of  leisure.  away  five  years." 

"Please  remember  me  to  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss  In  connection  with  this  year's   Connecticut 

Irwin  and  the  other  members  of  the  faculty.  Valley    Reunion,    their    secretary,    Lillian    G. 

I  hope  that  some  day  in  the  near  future  I  shall  Grant,   '20,  received  an   unusually  kind  word 

be   able   to   come   up   and    see   you   and   dear  of    appreciation    from    Peggy    Matthews,    '26. 

Lasell."  It    seems   almost    a   model    note    and   we   are 

Last  year's  Christian  Endeavor's  President,  tempted  to  quote  one  or  two  paragraphs : 

Adelaide  Case,  '33,  is  now  well-established  at  "Words  cannot  express  my  appreciation  of 

Bucknell   University,   Lewiston,   Pennsylvania,  all  your  kindnesses  to  me  and  through  me,  to 

and  likes  it.     We  were  pleased  over  her  frank  the  New  York  Lasell  Club,  last  Saturday.     I 

confession:  "I  do  miss  Boston  very  much  and  enjoyed    every   minute    of   my   too   brief   stay 

only  hope  that  I  have  not  seen  the  last  of  it."  with  you  in  Hartford.     It  was  tremendously 

And  we  like  this  too :  "I  am  much  interested  in  interesting    to    see    so    much    enthusiasm    for 

my  work,  and  as  a  result  all  minor  worries  Lasell  and  all  it  stands  for,  and  it  made  me 

seem  to  have  vanished."     We  miss  you,  Ade-  realize  more  than  ever  what  a  grand  old  in- 

laide,  and  Lasell  extends  to  you  a  hearty  God-  stitution  Lasell  really  is. 

speed.  "Will  you  please  thank  your  delightful  pres- 

Betty   Steep,   '31-'32,  writes   Dr.   Winslow :  ident,  Jean  Ayr  Baker,  '30,  and  vice-president, 

"After  leaving  Lasell  I  kept  on  with  my  sec-  Dotha  Warner,  '31,  for  being  so  nice  to  me. 

retarial    work,    taking    during    the    summer    a  And   will   you    express   to   all   your   club   the 

course  in  one  of  the  finest  commercial  colleges  good  wishes  of  die  New  York  Club?     I   do 

in  the  west,  the  Detroit  Commercial  College,  hope  that  some  of  you  will  be  able  to  come 

and  am  now  taking  a  post  graduate  course  in  to  our  meeting  the  fourth  Saturday  in  Janu- 

the  high  school  from  which  I  was  graduated,  ary." 

"Mrs.  Pressel  (Helane  Jones,  '32)  is  living  By   the  way,   the   Personals   Editor  greatly 

in    Detroit,   and   we   are    having    some   grand  regretted  missing   Peggy's   call   at  the  college 

visits   together.      In    October   we   are   driving  during  the  summer  vacation, 

to  Buffalo  to  visit  one  of  our  classmates,  Mar-  In  her  midsummer  letter,  Alice  Hutton,  '33, 

jorie  Knapp,  '32."     Betty  closes  with  friendly  enclosed  an  announcement  of  the  engagement 

greetings  to  the  teachers.  of  Helen  Balcom,  '20,  to  Dr.  Jay  G.  Roberts 

Harriet  Holt  Lee,  '29,  is  living  in  Conway,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  press  notice  men- 
South  Carolina,  and  to  Miss  Beede,  '21,  she  tioned  Helen's  musical  gifts  and  also  the  fact 
makes  this  confession :  that  Dr.  Roberts  is  the  president  of  the  New 

"Every  day  since  the  last  Leaves  came  I  have  York  State  Dental  Society, 

intended  to  say  how  much  I  enjoy  the  Leaves.  You  are  right,  Alice,  "one's  school  friends 

They  bring  back  so  many  happy  memories.     I  are  apt  to  become  one's  best  life-long  friends." 
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You  must  have  enjoyed  your  summer  on  Lake  standing,  and  for  many  years  known  as  the 
Kenka.  And  what  an  ideal  itinerary  was  your  'Joe  Derry  Blacksmith  Shop.'  The  same  old 
sister's,  Ruth,  '27,  touring  the  Middle  West,  'Smithy's'  sign  still  adorns  our  front  door." 
two  weeks  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  as  a  Dorothy  writes  further  that  in  addition  to 
climax  a  visit  with  "Tommy"  Holby  Howze,  the  Tavern  there  are  several  bungalows,  com- 
'27.  Tommy  was  spending  some  time  at  her  pletely  furnished  and  equipped  to  meet  the 
summer  home  and  the  chief  attraction  was,  of  demands  of  every  first-class  tourist.  These 
course,  her  dear  little  daughter,  who  is  a  future  cabins  are  built  around  the  shore  of  an  artificial 
Lasell  girl,  Alice  declares.  Thank  you,  Alice,  lake  which  has  been  stocked  with  Rainbow 
we  are  not  forgetting  your  promise  to  be  with  Trout  for  commercial  fishing.  The  tearoom 
us  at  Commencement  time  in  June,  1934.  will  be  almost  as  popular  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
Early  in  the  summer  we  caught  a  glimpse  mer,  for  nearby  there  are  opportunities  for 
of  Miss  Witherbee.  On  one  of  her  trips  from  ice-skating  and  various  other  winter  sports. 
New  England  to  Delaware  she  visited  Mrs.  There  is  something  about  the  home-like 
George  Williams  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  well-re-  attractiveness  of  the  place  that  has  called  forth 
membered  as  a  cousin  of  our  beloved  Miss  the  poetical  spirit  of  several  poets.  We  quote 
Caroline  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Williams  had  just  one  verse  from  the  contribution  of  a  student 
celebrated  her  one-hundredth  birthday.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

What  a  delightful  letter-writer  is  our  artist-  "Under  a  blue  New  Hampshire  sky 

singer,  Charlotte  Ridley,  '30.     We  would  like  The   Horseshoe  Tavern  stands ; 

to  quote  all  of  her  inspiring  message,  but  don't  The  hostess  seeks  to  satisfy 

quite    dare    to    do    so    without    her    approval.  The  most  exact  demands " 

However,  without  her  consent  we  will  repeat  Lasell  sent  as  a  representative  to  the  annual 
a  few  excerpts  from  this  good  letter:  "I  am  meeting  of  the  Bangor  Lasell  Club,  Edna 
enjoying  my  work  immensely  at  the  Curtis  Thurston  Follett,  '03- '07.  She  reports  an  en- 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  am  thusiastic  gathering,  and  the  same  loyal  spirit 
looking  forward  to  a  better  year  this  year  than  which  has  always  characterized  the  Bangor 
last.  I  am  planning  to  do  some  concert  work.  Club  marked  this  last  meeting.  We  would 
Many  times  I  think  of  my  Lasell  days  and  have  appreciated  a  more  detailed  report  from 
realize  just  how  much  it  all  meant  to  me.  Some  the  secretary,  but  are  glad  to  list  the  names 
day  I  trust  I  am  coming  back  to  do  as  much  0f  the  faithful  "old  girls"  who  were  present: 
for  Lasell  as  Lasell  has  done  for  me."  Lydia  Adams,  '18,  Faustina  Curtis,  '88-'89, 
The  Horseshoe  Tavern  (Tea  House)  at  Ruth  Dunning,  '27,  Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer, 
Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  was  opened  in  '99,  Marian  Harvey  Higgins,  '15-'16„  Nellie 
July  with  Dorothy  Barnard,  '24,  in  charge.  Kidder  Cutter,  '84,  Mary  McAvey  Miller, 
This  attractive  place  for  rest  and  refreshments  '28,  Gwendolyn  Murray,  '34,  Marguerite  Mur-j 
is  near  Lake  Sunapee.  Our  hopes  that  this  ray  Bean,  '24,  Florence  Rogers  Hilton,  '05-'08, 
would  be  a  good  season  for  our  ambitious  and  Charlotte  Ryder  Hall,  '08,  Barbara  Stover,  '33, 
unusually  executive  Dorothy  have  materialized,  Florence  Wyman,  '91-'92,  Karin  Eliasson,  '31, 
for  recently  Dr.  Winslow  had  this  encouraging  Marguerite  Houser  Hamlin,  '19,  Marion  Owen 
letter  from  her:  Pollard,  '19,  Helen  Gray  Porter,  '02-'05,  Alice 

"Business  has  been   steadily  growing  every  Fernandez,  '33,  and  Elizabeth  Page,  '32. 
day,    We  have  names  on  our  Guest  Book  from  One  of  our  most  welcomed  "Sunday  callers" 

Texas,    California,    Oklahoma,    Labrador,    and  this  fall  was  Mrs.  James  Frederick  Biggin,  nee 

the    eastern    states    in    general.      The    Tavern  Iverna  (Bud)  Birdsall, '22,  of  Naugatuck,  Con- 

itself  was  originally  the  old  village  blacksmith  necticut. 
shop,   of   about   one   hundred   and    fifty   years  Lillian  Grant,  '20,  along  with  her  report  of 
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the  Hartford  reunion,  has  well  said  that  she 
is  busy  enough  to  keep  her  out  of  mischief. 
The  following  outline  substantiates  this  state- 
ment. Not  only  is  she  the  efficient  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell 
Club,  and  has  been  for  the  past  seven  years, 
but  she  also  has  secretarial  duties  at  the  State 
Library ;  has  several  pupils  in  Hartford  and 
Manchester;  is  endeavoring  to  keep  up  her 
piano  practice  and  is  also  taking  special  voice 
lessons  in  addition  to  reading  engagements. 
We  are  confident  that  her  most  recent  engage- 
ment at  the  Hotel  Stratfield  in  Bridgeport  was 
successful. 

We  are  holding  in  special  and  tender  remem- 
brance at  this  time  Constance  Cole,  '33,  Natalie 
Robbe,  '28,  and  Ruth  Rohe,  '31,  each  of  whom 
is  deeply  bereaved  over  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
mother.  Lasell's  sincere  sympathy  is  extended 
to  these  sorrowing  graduates  and  their  family 
circles. 

On  her  return  this  fall  from  a  visit  in  Min- 
neapolis, where  Miss  Potter  was  the  guest  of 
her  brother,  Mr.  E.  F.  Potter  and  niece  Mary 
Potter  McConn,  '05,  she  stopped  in  Evanston 
and  there  learned  of  the  recent  passing  away 
of  Rebecca  Shepherd,  '94.  In  the  death  of 
this  beloved  niece  of  Dr.  Bragdon,  Lasell  has 
lost  a  most  valued  and  loyal  Alumna.  She 
and  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Shepherd,  for  many  years  played  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  our  college.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  this  gentle  Lasell  daughter  best, 
loved  her  most.  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to 
the  bereaved  relatives. 

Word  has  come  from  Elizabeth  Bragdon 
Mosely  that  Eva  Bragdon  Judd,  '77,  first 
cousin  of  our  late  Principal-Emeritus  had  died 
on  June  24  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Eva's  sister, 
Anna  Bragdon  Winslow,  '82,  and  daughter, 
Mabel  Judd  Whitney,  '03-'05,  both  deceased, 
were  former  Lasell  students.  The  circle  of 
early  graduates  becomes  smaller  year  by  year, 
but  we  are  not  forgetting  our  indebtedness  to 
these  worthy  members  who  have  left  to  their 
Alma  Mater  an  abiding  influence  for  good. 

The  Binghamton  Sun  of  Saturday  evening, 


June   10,  contained  this  notice  of  the  passing 
away  of  Edna  Sisson  Bowen,  '07 : 

"Mrs.  Bowen,  prominent  in  the  welfare  and 
social  activities  of  the  city,  was  educated  in  the 
Binghamton  schools  and  Lasell  Junior  College, 
Auburndale,  Mass.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  two  sons,  her  mother,  a  sister,  Mrs. 
George  C.  Craver  (Ida  Sisson,  '07)  and  a 
brother." 

Mrs.  Bowen  and  her  sisters,  Maritta  Sisson 
Vreeland,  '99,  and  Edith  Sisson,  '00-'02,  now 
deceased,  were  greatly  esteemed  members  of 
our  school  family,  and  our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  the  bereaving  circle. 

With  special  sympathy  we  are  thinking  of 
our  dear  Anita  Krakauer  Prieto,  '26,  of  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  the  death  of  whose  husband 
has  just  been  learned.  Lasell's  deepest  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  this  schoolmate  of  recent 
years  and  her  bereaved  family. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  Ruth 
Ayres'  ('32-'32)  father  has  passed  away.  He 
seemed  so  full  of  health  and  vigor  when  he 
called  at  the  college  in  January  that  we  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  he  has  gone 
from  us.  Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended 
to  Ruth  and  her  dear  mother. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  interruption 
in  the  educational  career  of  Edith  McClure 
Patterson,  '02,  who  writes  to  our  President 
from  Dayton,  Ohio : 

"During  the  past  week  I  have  secured  a 
final  evaluation  of  my  academic  credits  from 
the  University  of  Dayton.  Every  unit  of  work 
done  at  Lasell  was  accepted  without  the  slight- 
est hesitancy  and  I  am  to  receive  a  B.  S.  degree 
in  Education  after  I  have  finished  their  summer 
course. 

"My  appreciation  of  your  personal  interest 
and  kindness  in  helping  me  tabulate  records 
of  such  long  standing  is  most  sincere.  You 
may  add  to  your  list  of  accepting  universities, 
the  University  of  Dayton.  I  am  sure  girls 
who  can,  should  follow  their  education  to  some 
final  point,  no  matter  what  the  branch  may 
be.  Education  for  women  must  pay  dividends 
quite  as  much  as  for  men. 
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"My  son,  McClure,  is  in  Munich,  Germany,  certainly  have  been  at  home  to  receive  you. 
taking  their  summer  work.   He  stopped  in  Lon-  Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10,  has  been  success- 
don  for  several  days  of  the  Conference,  which  fully    following    two    business    careers.      First 
he  covered  as  press  representative  of  his  own  of  all,  she  is  an  efficient  home-maker,  and  for 
Miami  University."  the  past  few  years  has  been  actively  associated 

Mrs.  William  Doten   (Elizabeth  Batchelder,  with   her   husband   in   the   insurance  and   real 

'25)   of  North  Reading  drove  over  to  the  col-  estate  business.     Of  her  most  recent  vocation 

lege  on  one  of  our  opening  days.     Her  two-  she  writes:  "It  means  lots  of  work,  but  I  enjoy 

year-old  son,  David,  a  veritable  "Prince  Charm-  it.     So  far  I  have  done  practically  all  of  the 

ing,"  accompanied  her.    Betty  is  now  president  office  work  with,  of  course,  Mr.  Dumas  at  my 

of  the  Women's  Club  of  North  Reading.    With  right  hand  to  help  in  the  rates,  etc."     Olive 

Mrs.  Doten  came  Leora   (Tiny)    Adams,  '29,  wishes  for  Lasell  a  prosperous  year,  and  we 

who  is  directing  plays  for  the  Universal  Pro-  in   turn   reciprocate,    wishing   for   this   unique 

ducing  Company  of  Fairfield,   Iowa.     "Tiny"  business  firm  the  best  year  ever, 
was  putting  on  a  play  for  the  Reading  Women's  Isabella  Clemens,  '01,  and  her  sister  Emily, 

Club  when  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  Director  ('99-'02)   attended  Vespers  at  Lasell  early  in 

and  President  to  find  that  they  had  both  been  the  school  year.     This  fall  both  were  patients 

Lasell  girls.  in  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital.   After 

Esther  Ross  Winger,  '18,  accompanied  her  their  dismissal  they  kindly  reported  again  at 

husband,  Dr.  I.  R.  Winger,  during  the  summer  Lasell  and  we  were  grateful  for  their  second 

when  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  medical  conference  visit  and  listened  with  unusual  interest  to  their 

meeting  in  Boston.     Between  times  this  gradu-  unstinted   praise    of   our    Deaconess    Hospital, 

ate  found  her  way  home  to  Lasell  and  delighted  which  had  evidently  proved  to  them  a  veritable 

us    with    her    friendly,    unabating    interest    in  "sunshine  repair  shop." 

our  college  and  in  us.     In  a  note  received  since  Florence     Gifford     Fleming,     '23,     Esther 

her  visit,  she  writes:     "It  was  a  joy  to  see  Adams,  '24,  and  Lucy  Fuller  Foster,  '23,  re- 

you."     It  was  certainly  a  joy,  Esther,  to  find  turned    together.      We    learned    for    the    first 

you  a  living  example  of  Mrs.   Martin's  opti-  time  that  Florence  is  the  proud  mother  of  a 

mistic  advice :  "Well  and  happy !"  five-year-old  son,  while  Lucy's  little  daughter, 

Few   "old  girls"   have  been   as   successfully  Louise,  is  two  years  old.     It  will  doubtless  be 

interested  in  getting  recruits  for  Lasell  as  has  some  time  before  we  again  have  a  visit  from 

Lois    Nichols   Arnold,    '18.      Her   latest   "girl  our  California  "old  girl,"  Florence,  but  Esther 

friend"  to  join  our  ranks  is  Dorothy  Quade,  and  Lucy  are  surely  near  enough  to  keep  up 

'35,   a   most   worthy   addition   to   the   college,  the   friendly   relationship   so   recently   reestab- 

That's   good   news    you   write,    Lois :    "When  lished. 
Roxanna  Stark  Burns,  '18,  visits  me,  we  shall  gan   juan    pQrto  Rico 

both  be  over  to  see  you."     We  are  especially  September  27    1933 

grateful  to  you  for  the  enclosed   snapshot   of  -p. 

your  family ;  we  straightaway  fell  in  love  with 

your  "new  model,"  as  you  termed  him,  a  pre-  l  am  thmkine  of  ?on  and  wishinS  m^ 

cious  babv  son  S       back  at  Lase11-     Best  of  health  to  you 

On  our  desk  we  found  the  following  note :  ° 

"My  sister  and  I  just  dropped  in  to  say  Hello.  Your   little   Dove> 

Sorry  you  were  not  in.     Our  best  wishes  to  Angelita  Santiago,   '33. 

the  whole  Lasell  family.     Gladys   Lucas,   '21,  Senorita,  that  lovely  picture  of  Puente  San 

and  Edna  Lucas  Bernard,  '14-'15."  Antonio  you  sent  we  admired,  but  best  of  all 

Dear    Gladys    and    Edna:    We    are    seldom  was  your  friendly   greeting   which  our   entire 

away ;  had  we  known  of  your  coming,  we  would  Lasell  family  warmly  reciprocates. 
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President  Winslow  received  recently  this 
appreciated  message  from  Mrs.  Guy  C.  Peter- 
son (Ada  Wood,  '05-'06).  She  writes  acknowl- 
edging Dr.  Winslow's  good  letter  containing 
the  addresses  of  the  "old  girls"  of  1905-06. 
Mr.  Peterson  has  recently  been  retired  from 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany after  an  uninterrupted  service  of  thirty 
years  in  the  Engineering  Department.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peterson  are  planning  an  automobile  trip 
to  the  coast  and  wish  through  the  college  to 
get  in  touch  with  Ada's  former  Lasell  mates. 
Ada  adds :  "The  other  evening  as  I  sat  alone, 
reading  over  the  names  in  the  Register,  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  each  girl  stood  before  me,  as  in 
those  far-off  happy  days  when  we  were  care- 
free schoolgirls  together — the  very  happiest 
days  of  our  life.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
go  to  Lasell  with  its  wholesome  atmosphere, 
its  splendid  teachers,  its  wonderful  educational 
advantages,  and  lastly,  its  dear  friendships." 
A  happy  journey  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson, 
and  a  sincere  hope  that  Ada  will  carry  out  her 
promise  to  visit  Lasell  shortly  after  her  return. 

The  Lasell  Personals  Column  would  be  lack- 
ing indeed  without  its  Cradle  Roll.  And  what 
a  dear  little  group  of  recruits  are  here  listed : 

On  May  18  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hooker 
(Sylvia  Chandler,  '27)  welcomed  to  their  home 
a  son,  John  Hooker,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Reynal,  our  Dorothy 
Cook,  '25,  announce  the  arrival  of  Lawrence 
Sabin  on  the  very  first  day  of  July. 

July  22d  was  the  birthday  of  Peter  Smith 
Miller.  His  proud  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Miller  (Frances  Smith,  '30)  of  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

From  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  came  the  news  that 
on  July  27th  Mary  Lalley  Sullivan  had  "just 
arrived"  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Sullivan.  Miss  Mary's  mother,  the  former 
Christine  Lalley,  '23,  adds  these  good  words : 
"I  have  two  daughters  now  that  I'll  save  for 
Lasell.    We  also  have  one  son." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Higgins  (Marie 
Washburn,  '22)  welcomed  the  arrival  of  wee 
Nancy  Marie  on  August  2. 


In  a  unique  book-like  folder,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Heisler  (Charlessa  Carl,  '28)  declare 
the  "Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told"  was  the  ar- 
rival of  Carlie  Curtis  Heisler  on  August  fifth. 

From  Albany  came  the  good  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  James  Walter  Scott.  His  proud  par- 
ents are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  I.  Scott  (Dorothy 
Chase,  '23). 

On  August  6,  Master  Guy  Timmins  Moul- 
throp  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Moulthrop  in  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Mrs.  Moul- 
throp  is  the  former  Mary  Alice  Timmins  of  the 
Class  of  1928. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Krick  (Vivian 
Johnson,  '28)  are  the  happy  parents  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Vivian  Doyle  Krick,  born  August  17,  1933. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dewey  Dalton  (Mary 
Granahan,  '29-'31)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  on  August  26. 

A  cardboard  microphone  bears  the  good  tid- 
ings that  "A  New  Voice  on  the  Air,"  belongs 
to  none  other  than  Miss  Earline  Joan  Spigner, 
whose  arrival  on  September  12  was  welcomed 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Spigner. 
Miss  Earline's  mother  is  the  former  Carolyn 
Sproat  and  the  young  lady  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  Class  Baby  of  the  Class  of  1932. 

On  September  15  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Yewdall  (Merle  Johnston,  '23-'24)  welcomed 
to  their  home,  Walter  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Roblin  (Sarah  Mac- 
kay,  '26)  are  also  to  receive  our  congratula- 
tions for  on  September  20th,  David  Alan  came 
to  gladden  their  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  H.  Gallagher  (Zelma 
Briggs,  '31)  take  pride  in  "introducing"  Wil- 
liam Briggs  Gallagher,  who  arrived  at  their 
home  on  September  20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Dandison  (Minnie  Rem- 
ick,  '27)  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Chloe,  on  October  13,  1933. 

Grace  Douglass  Schindler,  '08-T0,  did  not 
long  reside  in  her  Albany  home  when  she  be- 
gan to  look  up  her  Lasell  neighbors.  She 
could  not  have  found  a  better  one  than  Ange- 
line  Emery  MacCulloch,  '14.     We  trust  Grace 
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will  later  get  in  touch  with  other  "old  girls" 
who  may  be  residing  in  or  near  Albany. 

Janet  Hannah  Gibbs,  '21,  did  not  come  alone 
but  brought  with  her  her  parents  and  charm- 
ing little  daughter.  We  were  delighted  to  wel- 
come this  friendly  group. 

Dorothy  Aseltine  Wadsworth's  ('26)  recent 
call  at  the  college  was  doubly  appreciated  for 
this  time  she  was  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  Herbert  T.  Wadsworth.  Dottie,  we  be- 
lieve, piloted  him  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
her  school  home,  and  they  both  made  us  happy 
by  assuring  us  they  would  return  soon  for  a 
real  visit. 

From  Shirley  Gould,  '33,  who  kindly  re- 
ported at  her  Alma  Mater,  we  learned  that  Jean 
Murphy,  '33,  has  returned  to  Porto  Rico. 

Annamelia  Paxton,  '32,  and  her  mother  be- 
long to  Ohio,  but  their  often  tarryings  in  New 
England  and  regular  frequent  calls  at  Lasell 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  in  part  they  belong 
our  way. 

We  were  grateful  for  even  a  formal  call 
from  dear  Ruth  Libby,  '31.  Her  years  of  senior 
college  training  have  not  robbed  one  whit  of 
her  friendly  spirit.  Come  soon  again,  Ruth, 
and  next  time  make  us  a  real  visit,  please. 

Ruth  Winslow  Payne,  '16,  her  attractive  sis- 
ter-in-law and  dear  little  daughter  accosted  us 
just  as  they  were  leaving  Bragdon.  We  were 
delighted  with  even  a  passing  word  from  this 
graduate. 

Mildred  Goodall  Campbell,  '10,  her  husband 
and  little  daughter  looked  in  on  us  one  day  just 
before  the  opening  of  school.  For  a  while  we 
hoped  Mildred's  girl  was  to  be  a  Lasell  girl. 
That  hope  may  materialize  later.  We  were 
happy  to  learn  that  Mildred's  sister,  Lela  Good- 
all  Thornburg,  '08,  is  again  enjoying  good 
health. 

How  like  old  times  it  seemed  with  Mr.  Hol- 
lis  Robert's  car  parked  in  front  of  Bragdon. 
He  just  tarried  long  enough  to  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  rejoice  with  him  over  the  return 
to  New  England  of  his  daughter,  Helen,  '30, 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Reginald  Holt. 

Bertha  Root,  '33,  is  now  connected  with  the 


R.  H.  Stearns  Company  in  Boston.  She 
called  at  the  college  in  August  and  reported  a 
"grand"  visit  in  Indiana  as  the  guest  of  her 
classmate,  Mary  Shiveley. 

Jean  Smith  Stiles,  '23-'24,  called  early  in 
October.  Jean  is  the  proud  mother  of  two 
sons,  one  and  three  years  of  age.  After  leaving 
Lasell  she  took  a  nurse's  course,  studying  surgi- 
cal work  in  particular.  Jean  and  her  husband 
were  returning  from  a  trip  to  Quebec,  and  en 
route  visited  Hope  Bean  Moore,  '25,  and  Helen 
McNab,  '25. 

The  fair  summer  days  were  indeed  saddened 
for  our  Maude  Hayden  Keeney,  '16,  and  her 
husband  by  the  sudden  passing  away  of  their 
dear  little  daughter,  Helen.  Lasell's  tenderest 
sympathy  is  extended  to  these  bereaved  parents 
and  their  sorrowing  family. 

After  returning  to  Philadelphia  May  Hagar 
Lyman,  '90-'91,  sent  this  message  to  Mrs. 
Hooker : 

"My  friend,  Alice  Donallan  Neath,  '90-'92, 
and  I  enjoyed  revisiting  Lasell  and  noted  many 
changes  and  improvements.  We  much  appre- 
ciated the  courtesy  which  was  extended  to  us 
both,  and  the  privilege  of  going  over  the  school 
with  Helen  Allen,  '34.  Also,  enjoyed  seeing 
Miss  Potter  and  talking  over  our  many  friends 
of  former  days.  Among  the  names  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  catalog,  I  find  there  is  a 
Lasell  girl  from  the  same  town  where  I  have 
my  summer  home,  and  I  used  to  know  her 
father  years  ago." 

Eva  Couch  Abbott,  '93,  was  one  of  our  for- 
mer students  who  returned  in  August.  We 
are  glad  that  we  of  the  "old  guard"  were  here 
to  give  her  a  cordial  welcome. 

Mary  McAvey  Miller,  '28,  called  at  Bragdon 
in  July.  As  we  listened  to  her  story  of  devo- 
tion to  her  dear  little  children,  we  could  not 
but  naturally  class  her  among  the  ideal  mothers. 

Madeline  Halberstadt  Kynor,  '05-'06,  and 
daughter  called  with  her  former  schoolmate, 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-'07.  The  Personals 
Editor  was  sorry  to  have  missed  that  call. 

Betty  Condit,  '31,  and  Alma  MacKinnon, 
'31,   surprised  us  happily  in  July.     They  de- 
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clared  they  were  very  busy  business  women, 
but  their  gay  spirits  and  bright  faces  did  not 
give  much  evidence  of  being  overworked. 

Barbara  Gould,  '32,  evidently  had  several 
happy  visits  this  summer  for  she  stopped  and 
reported  having  been  the  guest  of  Helen  Cham- 
pane,  '32,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  also  Rachel 
DeWolf,  Barbara  Hunt  and  Vesta  Black,  all  of 
the  Class  of  1932. 

Margaret  Hrubec  and  Flora  Marshall,  also 
'32:  What's  the  idea,  girls,  of  giving  us  just 
a  formal  look  as  the  lunch  bell  rang,  and  not 
"breaking  bread"  in  your  old  dining-room?  We 
were  disappointed.  Peg  was  on  her  way  to 
visit  Helen  Fitch,  '32,  and  we  don't  wonder 
the  girls  were  eager  to  be  off  to  this  happy  re- 
union ! 

We  shall  never  forget  Virginia  Wood  Mc- 
Kay's ('26)  two  beautiful  children,  Carol  and 
Constance,  and  how  strongly  tempted  we  were 
to  "steal  away"  with  them.  We  were  pleased 
also  that  her  father  and  mother  came  with  this 
family  group. 

Mildred  Fischer's  ('31)  sister,  Ruth,  makes  a 
delightful  addition  to  our  junior  class.  Mildred 
accompanied  her  sister  at  the  opening  of  school 
and  to  our  satisfaction  made  us  a  real  visit. 

Early  in  July  Mary  Howell,  '30-'31,  called 
with  Anne  Litchfield,  '32.  In  1931-32  she  at- 
tended Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
On  account  of  her  mother's  illness  she  stayed 
in  Evanston  last  year  and  attended  the  School 
of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Helene  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22,  and  Nan 
Louise  Pagin  Page,  '27,  both  have  Miss  Wither- 
bee's  gift  for  writing  a  valuable  message  on  a 
postal  card.     Helene  contributes  the  following: 

"So  glad  Chicago  is  having  the  Century  of 
Progress.  Julia  Case,  '32,  Dorothy  Herring, 
'29-'31,  and  Vera  Clauer,  '22,  have  all  been 
here  and  we  have  had  some  grand  times  talking 
over  Lasell.  Wish  more  girls  would  come  out. 
Have  also  seen  Tish'  Carter  Kay,  '20-'22, 
and  Phyllis  Maple  McCormick,  '22.  They  are 
all  fine.    Best  wishes  to  you  all." 

We   are   also   very   grateful   to    Helene   for 

I  sending  us  Helen  Stern's  latest  address:  1629 
Orrington  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Nan  Louise's  precious  card  contains  this  good 
news:  "In  May  we  bought  a  tiny  home  in  La- 
Grange  and  moved  out  immediately  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  summer  away  from  the  city.  Our 
year  old  son,  George  Alfred,  Jr.,  loves  roaming 
about  in  the  open  spaces." 

Kitty  Worrall  Clarke,  '28,  writes  to  our 
President  from  Washington,  D.  C.  She  is  so 
enthusiastic  about  Lasell  that  we  are  tempted 
to  share  part  of  the  letter  with  her  many  friends 
and  classmates : 

"My  gratitude  for  having  been  a  student  at 
Lasell  knows  no  bounds,  and  each  day  I  wish 
I  had  a  private  wire  from  here  to  Lasell  so  I 
could  broadcast  to  the  girls  there  now.  I 
should  tell  them  to  make  the  best  of  every 
moment  so  that  when  they  have  graduated  and 
are  far  away  they  can  live  these  joys  over 
again  mentally. 

"We  are  planning  our  summer's  vacation  in 
Maine  and  our  caravan  includes :  Norman, 
Senior  and  Junior  (age  3)  and  Mary  Baldwin 
Clarke,  age  one." 

We  too  were  sorry,  Kitty,  you  couldn't  have 
joined  your  classmates  at  their  fifth  reunion  in 
June. 

Summer  travellers,  members  of  our  fac- 
ulty and  letter-writers,  have  shared  with  us 
bright  bits  from  their  individual  travelogues. 
Senora  Orozco,  while  a  summer  student  at  the 
University  of  Mexico,  visited,  as  she  expressed 
it,  "beautiful  and  cool  San  Angel."  And  cer- 
tainly her  photograph  of  Chapultepec  was 
lovely. 

The  French  Riviera  claimed  part  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Birk's  "days  off."  The  glimpse  they 
sent  of  La  Douce,  France,  was  surpassingly 
beautiful. 

Misses  Irwin,  Ross  and  Beede  selected  the 
inspiration  point  that  we  love  most  in  Switzer- 
land.    We  were  pleased  to  be  remembered. 

Marian  Brown's  ('22)  Belgian  Village  as 
seen  at  the  Exposition  of  Progress  took  the 
Personals  Editor  in  imagination  back  to  a 
delightful  trip  overseas  when  Marian  and  her 
mother  made  a  journey  with  her  through  the 
Old-World  Belgium. 

Miss   Doris   Shapleigh's  colorful   picture   of 
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the  Exposition  Hall  of  Science  was  appreciated, 
but  better  still  was  the  aftermath  when  Doris 
appeared  at  the  college  and  told  us  her  travel 
stories  in  person. 

Speaking  of  the  Exposition,  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  attractive  buildings  was  the  Ukrain- 
ian Building  designed  by  Frederick  B.  Schmidt, 
husband  of  our  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06. 

Adelaide  Case,  '33,  and  Gwendolyn  McDon- 
ald, '18-'28,  of  the  Lasell  European  party  under 
Miss  Blackstock's  direction,  sent  much  appre- 
ciated greetings  from  "over  there." 

Miss  Annamarie  Glenle,  Ph.D.  in  Fine  Arts 
from  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  now  an  ex- 
change student  at  Radcliffe  College,  and  Mr. 
Toni  Chroust,  Ph.D.  in  Law  from  University 
of  Munich,  now  an  exchange  student  at  Har- 
vard Law  School  were  Lasell's  guests  at  a 
recent  morning  Assembly  They  came  at  the  in- 
vitation of  their  friend,  Miss  Ina  Gotthelf,  our 
instructor  of  German. 

Linsley  Dougherty,  '27,  in  her  letter  to  Dr. 
Winslow  writes :  "For  the  past  few  years  I 
have  been  doing  library  work  in  Brooklyn,  and 
my  happy  Lasell  days  are  all  a  precious  dream. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  course  at  Columbia,  but 
find  that  I  need  my  school  records.  Would  you 
please  send  the  official  transcript  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Dean,  School  of  Library  Service,  Colum- 
bia University  of  New  York  City.  I  am  hoping 
to  take  a  course  in  Book  Selection.  Please  re- 
member me  to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Marjorie." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  September  issue  of 
House  Beautiful  for  the  valuable  word  concern- 
ing our  graduate,  Sylvia  Starr  Wertz,  '24 : 

"Sylvia  Comfort  Starr  (Mrs.  Joseph  Belton 
Wertz)  is  a  painter  and  met  her  husband  while 
they  were  both  studying  at  Fontainebleau. 
Feeling  that  dancing  might  help  her  in  paint- 
ing and  modeling  figures,  she  studied  at  the 
Denishawn  School  and  taught  the  Denishawn 
method  one  winter  in  Montreal.  'Now,'  she 
writes,  'there  seem  plenty  of  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer,' and  she  and  her  husband  are  working  on 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  Anatolian  copper, 
on    the   one    hand,   and   the    remodeling   of   a 


group  of  old-fashioned  kitchens  on  the  other." 

Above  Sylvia's  picture  appeared  one  of  her 
husband  and  the  following  interesting  sketch 
of  his  work : 

"Joseph  Belton  Wertz  is  an  architect  and  the 
first  Southerner  (he  was  born  in  Greenville, 
S.  C.)  to  receive  the  LeBrun  Travelling  Schol- 
arship. After  studying  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Lloyd 
Morgan,  working  with  Bertram  Goodhue  and 
Allen  &  Collens,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
spent  a  year  there  studying  graduate  design 
under  Jacques  Carlu.  Photography  is  his  hobby 
and  his  work  has  been  exhibited  in  Philadel- 
phia and  San  Diego." 

In  this  same  magazine  there  is  a  fascinating 
article  entitled  "An  Office  for  the  Housewife," 
by  Mrs.  Wertz  with  illustrations  by  her  hus- 
band. 

This  news  concerning  Betty  Dean  Daugh- 
erty,  '31,  came  to  us  a  little  late  but  is  very 
much  appreciated.  She  now  is  the  mother  of  a 
son,  Dean,  and  a  little  daughter,  Betty  Scott, 
who  was  born  July  27,  1933.  Betty's  present 
address  is  Salem,  Indiana. 

In  our  post  office  box  September  27,  we  found 
this  note:  "Elsie  Hughes  Hilton,  '18,  called. 
Was  sorry  to  have  missed  you."  We  too  re- 
gret missing  this  "old  girl." 

It  was  too  bad  that  Gertrude  Clark  Rayner, 
'97,  came  as  we  some  times  say,  "the  day  after 
the  Fair,"  or  in  other  words  was  late  for  Com- 
mencement, but  she  was  heartily  welcomed  at 
her  Alma  Mater.  Now  that  she  has  again 
found  her  way  home,  we  trust  she  will  be  a 
frequent  visitor. 

Laura  Simons,  '02-'04,  also  regretted  being 
just  too  late  for  Commencement.  Still  pos- 
sessing her  school-girl  vivacity,  she  was  one  of 
our  most  welcomed  dinner  guests.  We  were 
not  surprised  to  learn  later  from  Dr.  Winslow 
that  Laura  had  written  for  her  credits  with  the 
intention  of  further  study  and  obtaining  a  de- 


gree. 


Louise  Cenedella,  '33,  and  Dorothy  Day,  '33, 
seemed  to  be  everybody's  guests  the  night  tbey 
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dined  at  Lasell,  for  all  sang  most  heartily 
"Welcome  To  You."  We  do  not  know  just 
what  these  dear  graduates  "are  up  to"  educa- 
tionally, but  we  hope  it  spells  for  them  "Pro- 


gress. 


Dorothy  Hale,  '26,  has  been  sorely  bereaved 
in  the  passing  away  of  her  noble  father.  Mr. 
Hale's  leadership  in  church  and  civic  affairs 
will  be  greatly  missed.  Lasell's  sincere  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  our  Dorothy  and  her  dear 
mother. 

Hope  Decatur,  '33,  writes  from  the  Univers- 
ity Theatre,  at  Yale  University  to  Dr.  Wins- 
low: 

"It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  registered 
in  the  Department  of  Drama,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  September  25. 

"I  want  at  this  time  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness  in  helping  me  to  enter.  I  certainly 
do  appreciate  it. 

"I  miss  Lasell  very  much  this  year,  but  from 
now  on  I  am  going  to  try  my  best  to  rise  high 
in  this  work  I  love  for  Lasell  and  for  myself. 
My  very  best  wishes  are  yours  for  a  happy  and 
successful  year." 

A  fine  new  school  year  resolution,  Hope.  La- 
sell wishes  you  success. 

Henry  Drummond  once  declared,  "Until 
God  is  through  with  us,  we  live  a  charmed 
life."  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  to  whom 
the  optimistic  prophecy  is  more  applicable  than 
our  Treasurer-Emeritus,  Ella  Richardson 
Cushing,  '73.  We  have  just  finished  rereading 
some  choice  letters  from  Lasell  girls  received 
by  Mrs.  Cushing,  but  forwarded  to  us  too  late 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Commencement  Leaves. 

Of  Alice  Clark  Dodge's  ('96)  fine  message, 
Mrs.  Cushing  exclaims :  "Is  not  this  letter  an 
inspiration  ?"     Mrs.  Dodge  writes  : 

"I  recall  such  cherished  memories  of  our 
happy  life  at  Lasell,  and  the  many  joyful  con- 
tacts with  old  Lasellians  continually  encoun- 
tered ever  since  our  school  days. 

"You,  Mrs.  Cushing,  seem  to  manifest  the 
same  unusual  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  Alma 
Mater   which   we   have   always   admired    in   a 


beloved  member  of  my  class  of  '96,  Josephine 
Chandler  Pierce,  a  present  trustee  of  Lasell. 
You  both  seem  to  have  that  same  inspiring 
interest  and  devotion  which  leads  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumnae  to  a  renewed  loyalty.  Mrs. 
Pierce  was  also  a  close  friend  of  the  Loud  sis- 
ters, whom  you  mention  and  may  recall  that 
Ethel  graduated  in  1896  with  me,  and  her  sis- 
ter, Grace,  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1895. 
Another  friend  of  theirs  whom  you  may  also 
have  met  is  one  of  my  dearest  Lasell  friends, 
my  old  roommate,  Bessie  Roper  Conant,  '95- 
'97.  Dear  Miss  Packard,  whom  you  quote,  with 
what  a  loving  memory  I  recall  her  sweet  Chris- 
tian character !  What  a  host  of  strong  Lasell 
personalities  we  could  recall :  faculty  members, 
and  'old  girls,'  if  we  had  time  to  enumerate 
them." 

Mrs.  Cushing  also  keeps  in  friendly  touch 
with  Clara  Krome  Wilson,  '95-'98,  who  fur- 
nishes Mrs.  Cushing  with  a  vivid  description 
of  her  recent  trips  through  Georgia,  where  she 
enjoyed  the  mountains,  fruits  and  flowers, 
especially  the  roses,  but  not  the  climate. 

In  a  note  to  her  dear  "Mother"  Cushing,  Jes- 
sie Kemp  Caler,  '00-'01,  suggests  attractive 
plans  for  a  Lasell  luncheon  in  Miami.  We 
surely  hope  the  reunion  materialized. 

Mrs.  Cushing  also  has  a  valuable  and  un- 
interrupted friendship  with  Annale  Wilson, 
'04-'06,  whose  note  expresses  regret  over  miss- 
ing our  Treasurer's  birthday  party,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  again  meeting  Lelah  Cones  Shaf- 
fer, '04-'05.  Mrs.  Cushing  has  enclosed  a  news- 
paper clipping  of  Annale,  and  under  her  photo- 
graph appeared  the  following  interesting  arti- 
cle:  "Miss  Annale  Wilson  recently  syndicated, 
'And  the  Lambs  Gambolled  on  the  Green,'  re- 
lating to  the  stock  market,  and  'Epicuring  de 
Luxe,'  a  conversation  between  a  New  England 
woman  and  a  Western  man.  She  has  written 
the  experiences  of  her  father,  a  personal  friend 
of  General  'Stonewall'  Jackson,  during  the  war 
between  the  states  and  at  present  is  writing 
a  story  of  the  divorce  laws  of  North  Carolina, 
titled,  'The  Five  Year  Law.'  " 

Grateful  are  we  to  our  dear  Ella  Richard- 
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son  Cushing  for  her  unfailing  interest  in  her 
and  our  Lasell  Junior  College. 

The  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club  held  its  sev- 
enth annual  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Maple 
Grove  Tea  Room  on  Wednesday,  June  14, 
1933.     There  were  sixteen  Lasell  girls  present. 

Miss  Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  our  guest  of 
honor,  and  our  Vice-President,  Barbara  Cush- 
ing Jenkins,  '25,  met  the  members  of  the  Club 
in  the  reception  room  before  the  luncheon. 

After  the  luncheon  the  Vice-President  in  the 
absence  of  our  President,  Marjorie  Blair  Per- 
kins, '28,  opened  the  business  meeting  at  which 
time  the  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports 
were  read.  It  was  voted  to  send  twenty-five 
dollars  to  Dr.  Winslow  to  be  applied  to  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

Marjorie  Winslow  brought  us  very  interest- 
ing news  of  the  Lasell  activities  and  greetings 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter. 
We  kept  Miss  Winslow  very  busy  answering 
questions  while  we  looked  at  the  pictures  of 
Lasell  she  had  brought  with  her.  The  meeting 
adjourned  with  the  singing  of  the  Alma  Mater. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Marjorie  Winslow,  '28 

Priscilla  Winslow,   '35 

Beulah  Fletcher,  '31 

Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee,  '28 

Theia  Powers  Watson,  '08-'09 

Miss  Jennie  Powers 

Ruth  Schierenbeck,  '35 

Elizabeth  Madiera  Campbell,  '22 

Doris  Cleasby,  '27 

Hazel  Baird  Chamberlain,  '26 

Carolyn  Scott,  '34 

Eleanor  Steele,  '25 

Josephine  Laughton,  '28 

Camilla  Roy,  '32 

Barbara  Cushing  Jenkins,  '25 

Katherine  Fitch  Chesley,  '30 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Katherine  Fitch  Chesley,  '30 
Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT    VALLEY    LASELL 
CLUB 

Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  and 
Luncheon 

Forty-one  Lasell  girls  gathered  at  the  Broad 
Street  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Hartford  on  October  7 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club. 

President  Jean  Ayr  Baker,  '29,  extended 
cordial  greetings  and  introduced  the  speakers 
who  included:  Peggy  Matthews,  '26,  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Committee  of  the  New  York  La- 
sell Club;  Winifred  Whittlesey  Barbery,  '12, 
representing  the  Southern  California  Lasell 
Club;  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lasell  Alumnae  Association,  and 
Miss  Grace  Irwin,  who  is  now  at  Lasell  as  Reg- 
istrar and  Latin  instructor. 

Peggy  Matthews  brought  greetings  from  the 
New  York  Lasell  Club  and  in  addition,  Audrey 
Read  Jackson,  '24-'25,  its  President,  and  Alyce 
L.  Martin,  '30,  its  Secretary,  each  sent  a  gra- 
cious letter.  There  is  certainly  a  genuine  La- 
sell spirit  in  the  New  York  Club  and  we  wish 
it  were  possible  for  every  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Club  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
be  present  at  its  meeting  the  fourth  Saturday 
in  January. 

Winifred  Whittlesey  Barbery  gave  a  vivid 
description  of  the  earthquake  in  California  and 
of  some  of  the  scenes  which  followed  that  disas- 
ter. 

If  we  may  make  a  suggestion  through  these 
columns  it  would  be  that  Lasell  Clubs  should 
invite  "President  Jo"  to  their  meetings.  She 
won  a  place  in  our  hearts  last  year  and  when 
she  was  able  to  accept  the  invitation  again  this 
year,  we  were  simply  delighted.  With  her  per- 
mission, we  should  like  to  say  that  she  is  our 
idea  of  a  "Finished  Product  of  Lasell." 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  Miss  Irwin  with  us  and  we  all  learned 
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at  least  one  thing",  namely,  that  although  Latin 
may  not  have  held  our  interest,  Latin  teachers 
can.  She  brought  us  the  choicest  bits  of  news 
from  school  and  three  welcomed  messages,  one 
from  Dr.  Winslow — "We  are  of  great  courage," 
— one  from  Miss  Potter — -"We  have  the  best 
school  yet," — and  one  of  her  own  in  which  we 
were  especially  interested — "We  have  more  pu- 
pils than  last  year."  After  interesting  accounts 
of  the  faculty  members  and  activities  at  Lasell, 
Miss  Irwin  entertained  us  with  a  fascinating 
account  of  her  trip  abroad  this  summer.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  so  many  speakers,  all 
of  whose  messages  were  sincerely  appreciated. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1933- 
1934: 

President,  Jean  Ayr  Baker,  '29 

Vice-President,  Dotha  Warner,  '31 

Secretary-Treasurer ,    Lillian    Gertrude    Grant, 
'20 

Executive  Committee : 
Helen  M.  Saunders,  '17,  Chairman 
Mary  B.  Korper,  '29 
Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  '00-'01 

Nominating  Committee : 
Gladys  Strople  Winger,  '19-'20,  Chairman 
Alice  Hillard  Corbin,  Faculty  1912-22 
Dorothy  L.  Dunham,  '31 

A  moment  of  silent  prayer  was  observed  for 
the  following  Lasell  girls  whose  deaths  were  re- 
ported by  Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '87-'88,  Chair- 
man of  the  Honor  Roll  Committee : 

Ida  Young  Thomas,  '80-'81 
Blanche  Lowell  Wright,  '87 
Katherine  Balch  Johnson,  '07 
Leona  Benner  Brotherton,  '08 
Alfhild  Trondsen,  '22-'23 
Edith  Harris  Seward,  '99- '01 
Ladora  Rogers  Waltz,  '00-'02 


Following  is  a  list  of  Lasell  girls  present : 

Grace  W.  Irwin 

Vesta  Black,  '32 

Barbara  Hunt,  '32 

Peggy  Matthews,  '26 

Miriam  Abbe,  '31 

Dotha  E.  Warner,  '31 

Marion  Austin  Hakewessell,  '21 -'22 

Gladys  Strople  Winger,  T9-'20 

Grace  K.  Gowdy,  '31 -'32 

Agatha  Canfield,  '31 

Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  '00-'01 

Helen  M.  Wahlquist,  '25 

Isabel  H.  Rodier,  '25 

Anna  P.  Rodier,  '27 

Helen  Merriam  Cornell,  '03-'04 

Isabel  Vignot,  '26-'28 

Harriette  Case  Bidwell,  '22 

Freda  Griffin  Leining,  '20 

Lillian  Gertrude  Grant,  '20 

Marv  Goddard  Dresser,  '21-23 

Una'Storrs  Riddle,  '17-T8 

Florence  Skinner  Anderson,  '13-' 14 

Maebelle  Hamlin  Barby,  T5-'16 

Alice  Hillard  Corbin  (Faculty  1912-22) 

Emma  White  Welles,  '90-'93 

Mary  B.  Korper,  '29 

Helen  M.  Saunders,  '17 

Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16 

Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16 

Maude  Hay  den  Keeney,  '16 

Madeline  Sheldon,  '16 

Alice  Burr  Williams,  '93 

Susan  Hallock  Couch,  '87-'88 

Bessie  L.  Comstock,  '91 -'93 

Laura  R.  Comstock,  '91 -'93 

Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03 

Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10 

Jean  Ayr  Baker,  '29 

Grace  Conklin  Bevin,  '84 

Jessie  W.  Hayden,  '83-'85 

Winifred  Whittlesey  Barbery,   '12 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lillian  Gertrude  Grant,  '20 
Secretary 
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ALLEN-HURD 
COMPANY 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

HOTEL  AND  CLUB  SUPPLIES  A  SPECIALTY 
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boston,  mass. 
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M.  F.  FOLEY  COMPANY 

"Boston  s   Real  Fish  House" 
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Telephone  Richmond  2811 

Sea  Food  from  the  Original  Source  of 

Supply 


Compliments  of 


A  FRIEND 


WEBSTER-THOMAS 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS 


217  State  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Our  Photographer 
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Mason  &  Laxton  Engraving 
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Company 
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WALK-OVER  SHOP 
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Compliments  of 

L.  A.  JOHNSON  CO. 

Incorporated 
DEALERS  IN 
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HOOD'S 
MILK 

Doe,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1829 
RECEIVERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
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VERSAILLES,   FRANCE 


LITERARY 


LASELL  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD 

In  all  the  world  no  event  could  be  more 
glamorous  than  sailing  from  New  York  on  an 
ocean  liner  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  The  La- 
sell  group  of  eight  girls  with  our  incomparable 
Miss  Blackstock  felt  this  glamour  and  were 
thrilled  as  they  had  never  been  thrilled  before. 
The  wait  before  sailing  time  seemed  intermi- 
nable but  at  last  the  ropes  were  pulled  away 
and  with  a  blatant  salute  the  ship  moved  slowly 
from  the  crowded  pier.  We  were  on  our  way, 
off  to  new  adventures  in  lands  we  had  never 
seen.  However,  the  thought  of  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  seemed  remote  and  distant.  The 
ship  was  practically  ours  for  a  week  and  we 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  it.  A  week  of 
nothing  but  solid  comfort  followed ;  wonderful 
things  to  eat,  comfortable  deck-chairs,  interest- 
ing and  congenial  people,  and  of  course,  where- 
ever  there  are  Germans,  lots  of  music  and 
dancing. 

The  days  flew  by  and  one  morning  we  found 
ourselves  in  sight  of  land.  The  ship's  first 
stop  was  at  Cherbourg  and  from  there  it  moved 
on  to  Southampton.  Baggage  checking  and 
farewells  were  finally  over  and  we  were  actu- 
ally on  dry  land.  We  motored  through  the 
picturesque  English  country-side  with  its 
thatched  roofs  and  quaint  gardens  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  the  gathering  place  for  all  tourists. 
At  the  new  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre, 
beautifully  built  in  modernistic  style,  that  same 
evening  we  were  delighted  with  a  fine  per- 
formance of  Macbeth.  Ann  Hathaway's  cot- 
tage is  just  as  quaint  as  it  appears  in  the  pic- 
tures one  so  often  sees  of  it  and  with  a  little 
imagination  one  can  easily  picture  William 
and  Ann  seated  together  on  the  settee  beside 
the  open  hearth. 


Our  excursion  on  to  Warwick  Castle,  which 
is  but  a  short  distance  from  Stratford,  was 
most  enjoyable.  The  lawns  are  like  green  vel- 
vet and  are  literally  covered  with  peacocks. 
In  the  castle  are  countless  historic  rooms  filled 
now  with  shining  suits  of  armor  worn  by 
knights  in  olden  times,  and  their  banners,  faded 
and  torn.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  fam- 
ily still  have  the  castle  as  their  home. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  so  well-known  from 
Scott's  novel  of  the  same  name,  is  somewhat 
less  well-preserved,  but  we  were  all  fascinated 
by  the  romantic  old  ruins  and  were  convinced 
that  in  ages  gone  by  we  had  been  medieval 
ladies  in  trailing  gowns  and  quaint  head- 
dresses. Here  again  one  imagines  the  castle 
in  its  original  state  with  open  fireplaces  and 
great  banquet  halls  ringing  with  the  laughter 
and  gaiety  of  merry  feasting. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Oxford,  the  greatest 
of  universities  with  its  renowned  "quads"  and 
tall  spires.  One  immediately  felt  peace,  quiet 
of  antiquity  and  a  typically  English  gentleness 
of  atmosphere,  quite  unlike  that  of  most  uni- 
versity towns. 

There  is  no  city  like  London.  It  is  unique. 
It  is  as  noisy  and  bustling  as  New  York  and 
at  times  as  quiet  and  soothing  as  a  New  Eng- 
land village.  Perhaps  Old  Father  Thames, 
deep  and  thoughtful  as  he  has  been  for  so 
many  centuries,  has  a  subduing  effect.  The 
many  historic  objects  and  places  around  Lon- 
don impressed  us  deeply,  but  there  is  one  place 
which  I  am  sure  not  one  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get— the  British  Museum.  For  it  was  in  that 
imposing  structure  that  we  became  afflicted 
with  our  first  case  of  "museum  legs."  As  we 
descended  a  staircase  and  perceived  a  very 
ancient  lion  with  bulging  eyes  and  half  of  his 
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head  completely  annihilated,  one  of  our  group 
remarked,  "That  lion  looks  exactly  the  way  I 
feel !"  The  collections  in  the  British  Museum 
are,  however  the  finest  in  the  world  and  the 
whole  afternoon  seemed  much  more  pleasant 
after  we  had  imbibed  some  tea,  and  had  eaten 
some  refreshing  strawberries  and  cream  with 
English  pound  cake. 

Of  course,  a  tour  is  not  a  tour  unless  one 
sees  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  both  these  places  were  positive 
joys  because  we  were  so  familiar  with  the  asso- 
ciations  of   each.      The   Parliament    Buildings 


this  typical  bit  of  scribbling :  "Dear  Tom,  will 
you  go  to  the  village  with  me  on  next  Tuesday 
afternoon?" 

Hampton  Court,  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  has  beautiful  formal  gardens 
and  mirror-like  pools  covered  with  water  lilies. 

Our  evenings  in  London  were  profitably 
spent.  We  attended  one  performance  of  the 
Russian  Ballet,  and  also  saw  Diana  Wynyard 
in  her  newest  play.  Our  visit  to  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  Wax  Museum  might  not  be  called  "pro- 
fitable," but  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  see 
such   realistic   effigies   of    famous   people,   and 
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were  properly  impressive  and  half  of  our  party 
had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
king  and  queen  while  the  other  half  went 
dutifully  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  are  to  this 
day  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
made  the  wiser  choice. 

From  London  we  made  excursions  to  Eton 
College  with  its  austere  refectory  and  ancient 
Chapel.  In  the  Chapel,  at  each  little  boy's 
place,  was  a  group  of  hymnals  or  prayer-books, 
and  upon  opening  one  of  them  we  discovered 


such  lifelike  tableaux. 

We  motored  from  London  down  to  Canter- 
bury and  its  magnificient  Cathedral,  following 
the  same  route  taken  by  the  Pilgrims  in  Chau- 
cer's Canterbury  Tales. 

Before  we  knew  it  we  were  aboard  the  boat 
train  for  Harwich,  where  we  took  an  over- 
night steamer  for  the  Hook  of  Holland.  We 
arrived  there  at  the  crack  of  dawn  and  went 
directly  to  The  Hague,  a  charming  little  city 
with  the  extremely  narrow  streets  typical  of 
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most  Dutch  cities.  Everything  looked  immacu- 
late and  the  people  themselves  have  a  solid  and 
vigorous  appearance.  It  was  in  The  Hague  that 
we  had  our  first  really  foreign  breakfast.  We 
were  served  ham,  several  kinds  of  cheese  and 
huge  cinnamon  rolls. 

We  took  a  motor  excursion  to  Volendam,  the 
little  fishing  village  which  looks  directly  across 
to  the  Island  of  Marken.  The  Paramount 
news-men  were  there  at  the  same  time  taking 
pictures  of  the  smiling  faces  and  pretty  cos- 
tumes. Holland  was  picturesque  and  charm- 
ing, but  we  were  naturally  eager  to  get  to  Paris 
although  we  did  not  go  as  the  little  rhyme  says, 
"A  Paris,  A  Paris, 
Sitr  un  petit  cheval  gris." 
We  went  by  civilized  train,  stopping  en  route 
at  Brussels,  arriving  the  following  evening  in 
Paris  shortly  before  midnight,  greatly  excited 
and  determined  to  discover  something  of  the 
magic  of  the  city.  The  Louvre  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  our  time;  and  then  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  Sainte  Chappelle,  Le  Trocadero, 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  countless  other  places 
had  to  be  visited. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  in  Paris  on 
Bastille  Day,  which  the  French  people  cele- 
brate as  we  do  our  Fourth  of  July.  The  fes- 
tivity lasts  for  practically  a  week,  with  street- 
dancing,  parades,  carnivals,  and  general  gaiety. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Americans,  the  shops 
were  closed  during  this  time,  so  we  did  very 
little  buying  in  Paris.  Our  hotel  in  Paris  was 
very  luxurious  and  we  dreaded  very  much 
leaving  it.  We  had  become  accustomed  to 
having  our  breakfast  in  the  rooms  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  small  luxury  not  easy  to  give  up.  We 
found  later,  however,  that  we  fared  as  well 
in  other  places. 

The  journey  from  Paris  to  Cologne  was 
most  pleasant  and  the  cathedral  at  Cologne 
made  an  inspiring  ending  for  the  day.  We 
then  motored  via  Bonn,  one  of  the  lovely 
smaller  cities  of  Germany,  to  Coblenz,  where 
we  slept  in  real  German  beds  with  big  feather 
blankets  to  pull  over  us.  The  next  morning  we 
took    the    steamer    down    the    famous    Rhine, 


flanked  on  either  side  by  symmetrical  grape- 
arbors  and  romantic  castles. 

Docking  in  the  early  afternoon  at  Bingen 
we  motored  directly  to  Heidelburg,  perhaps  the 
most  romantic  of  university  towns.  The  huge 
red  castle  on  the  hill  overlooks  the  river  and 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  is  situated 
the  exact  house  in  which  the  Student  Prince 
is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

En  route  to  Nuremburg,  we  stopped  at 
Rothenburg  for  lunch.  Rothenburg  is  the  best 
preserved  medieval  city  in  Europe.  Its  great 
walls  are  still  standing  and  the  interesting 
gate-house  is  in  excellent  condition.  We  then 
went  on  to  Nuremburg  with  but  one  short 
stop  so  that  our  driver  could  say  "hello"  to  his 
sister.  Nuremburg  is  the  birthplace  of  Al- 
berich  Diirer  and  also  the  source  of  Wagner's 


Houses  of  Parliament,  London 

opera  "Die  Meistersinger."  It  was  here  that 
we  saw  Germany's  leader,  Adolph  Hitler,  as 
he  drove  up  for  a  moment  in  his  car,  en  route 
to  Bayreuth  to  attend  a  portion  of  the  Wagner 
festival. 

After  Nuremburg  came  Munich,  the  capital 
of  Bavaria  and  the  most  charming  of  Ger- 
man cities,  as  quiet  and  subdued  as  Berlin  is 
noisy  and  cosmopolitan.  The  Deutsches  Mu- 
seum, the  Alte  Pinacotheca,  where  there  is  one 
particularly  beautiful  Diirer  painting,  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  are  worthy  of  their  fame.  Also 
the  monument  to  Germany's  unknown  soldier 
is  most  unique  and  impressive. 

The  train  journey  from  Innsbruck  to  Venice 
was  long  and  uncomfortably  hot,  but  when  we 
stepped  from  the  station  into  a  gondola,  we 
felt  our  misery  had  not  been  in  vain.  The 
most  wonderful  of  Venice's  wealth  of  beauties 
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is  the  famous  Saint  Mark's  Cathedral,  which  failed  to  erupt.)  From  Naples  we  took  an  ex- 
is  of  the  basilica  type.  Behaving  like  true  cursion  to  the  island  of  Capri  with  its  won- 
American  tourists  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  drous  Blue  Grotto.  The  Amalfi  Drive  outside 
"snapped"  while  feeding  the  pigeons  on  Saint  of  Naples  is  the  most  beautiful  drive  in  the 
Mark's  Square.  Breakfast  every  morning  world  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  go 
overlooking  the  sunlit  Grand  Canal  was  an  over  it  just  at  sunset.  The  cliffs  are  so  high 
event,  and  sightseeing  in  gondolas  was  most  that  one  feels  almost  as  if  the  automobile  were 
restful  to  our  weary  feet.  Almost  every  eve-  soaring  over  the  Mediterranean  instead  of  on 
ning  a  band  concert  was  given  on  the  Square  the  road.  Halfway  in  our  journey  we  stopped 
and  we  sat  in  the  famed  Florian's  Cafe,  ate  for  the  night  at  Amalfi  where  we  stayed  at  a 
many  "cassatas"  and  watched  the  people  and  hotel  called  the  Cappucini  Convent  as  it  was 
gay  lights.                         .  once  a  monastery. 

The  visitor  to  Florence  is  immediately  trans-  Going  a  short  distance  over  the  borderline 
ported  back  to  the  fascinating  periods  of  the  of  Italy  brings  one  to  the  French  Riviera  with 
Renaissance.  Walking  over  the  Ponce  Vecchio  its  Corniche  Drive,  and  famous  resorts,  parti- 
one  almost  expects  to  meet  Dante  and  Beatrice  cularly  Monte  Carlo.  We  felt  entitled  to  have 
or  to  hear  Savanarola  preaching  to  a  crowd  our  pictures  in  Vogue,  saying  that  we  were 
in  the  square.  Most  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  spending  a  part  of  the  summer  in  Southern 
world  are  gathered  in  Florence  in  the  Uffizi  France! 

Gallery,  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the  Medici  We  returned  to  Italy  to  visit  Milan  with  its 
Chapel.  It  would  require  literally  years  to  beautiful  Cathedral  sometimes  called  the  Birth- 
see  them  all.  From  the  the  aesthetic  to  the  day  Cake  because  of  its  lace-like  Gothic  deco- 
commonplace,  the  shops  in  Florence  are  more  rations.  In  Milan  also  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
fascinating  than  we  had  ever  dreamed,  and  renowned  painting  of  the  Last  Supper.  Per- 
any  one  of  us  who  had  planned  to  return  home  haps  not  important  but  at  least  memorable  was 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  left  over,  the  good  rousing  thunder-storm  that  we  had 
had  that  illusion  dispelled  very  quickly !  on  our  last  night  in  Italy. 

From  Florence  we  journeyed  to  Rome,  the  After  three  weeks  of  heat,  the  cool,  sharp 

Eternal  City.     The  nobility  and  grandeur  of  air  of  Switzerland  was  very  refreshing.   Recol- 

the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  Saint  Peter's  left  us  lections  of  Geneva  are  rather  hectic  as  we  were 

awe-stricken.     We  were   fortunate  enough  to  crowding  sight-seeing  and  last-minute  shopping 

have  a  moon,  and  we  prowled  through  the  im-  into  a  very  short  space  of  time, 

mense  Colosseum  by  the  light  of  it.  One  of  the  A  night   train  to   Paris,   a   few   hours   for 

outstanding  events  of  our  entire  summer  was  waves,  manicures,  changing  money,  and  other 

attending   two   symphony   concerts   under   the  tourist  duties  and  we  boarded  the  boat-train 

leadership    of     Bernardino    Molinari,    played  for  Cherbourg.    The  home-coming  voyage  was 

against  the  background  of  ancient  ruins.  just  as  wonderful  as  our  first  crossing  and  we 

The  New  Rome  has  many  new  and  modern-  arrived  in  New  York  with  our  hearts  full  of 

istic  buildings  which  do  not  seem  to  conflict  or  new    things    and    wonderful    recollections    to 

appear  incongruous  with  the  ruins  on  all  sides,  treasure  forever. 

but  rather  they  seem  to  blend  beautifully  with  Virginia  Leahy,  '34 

the  remains  of  an  ancient  civilization.  

"See  Naples  and  die !"  But  we  had  no  desire 
to  expire  in  Naples,  for  we  were  enthralled 
with  the  beauty  of  the  city  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  across  to  Vesuvius.  (General  dis- 
appointment   was    expressed    when    Vesuvius 
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SAILING 

Have  you  felt   the   heart-pounding  thrill  of  it 

Chasing  along  with  the  breeze- 
Taut  sails  filling, 
Green  water  spilling — 

Over  the  sun-swept  seas? 

Have  you  relaxed  in  the  warmth  of  it 
Skimming  the  light-filtered  bay — 

Warm  waves   curling, 

Clouds  lazily  stirring — 
Soul-cramping  world  far  away? 

Have  you  known  the  fathomless  calm  of  it 
Drifting  o'er  peaceful  grey  glass, 

'Neath    leaden    skies    slipping, 

Decks  faintly  dripping — 
While  quiet-drenched  hours  slowly  pass? 

Frances  Findlay,  '35 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  CHEMISTRY 

Jane  sat  dreaming  on  the  window  seat.  She 
was  thinking  about  the  Chemistry  lessons  she 
had  promised  to  give  to  the  smoothest  man  on 
the  campus.  Jane  decided,  then  and  there,  that 
she  was  rather  glad  she  had  majored  in  Chem- 
istry. 

Her  roommate  came  bounding  in,  "Oh  Jane, 
I've  met  him  and  he's  asked  me  to  the  dance — 
Saturday  night.     Isn't  it  grand?" 

Jane  put  her  plain,  little  face  on  her  arms 
and  replied,  "Yes,  he  is !" 

"For  pity's  sakes,  Jane,  whom  are  you  talk- 
ing about?" 

Jane  gave  a  little  start,  "Sorry,  Sally,  you 
were  saying,  who  is  it  now?" 

"Why,  Dick  Barnard,  who  did  you  think?" 

Jane  turned  her  eyes  away  and  in  a  flat 
voice  she  inquired,  "You've  met  him  and  he's 
asked  you  to  the  dance  ?"  Then  laughed,  "and 
I'm  giving  him  Chemistry  lessons.  Of  all  the 
dumb  dodoes !" 

The  next  few  months  were  the  happiest  Jane 
had  ever  spent.  Every  afternoon  Dick  met  her 
for  a  Chemistry  lesson.  They  would  study, 
and  study  hard,  until  Dick  had  mastered  an- 
other formula.  When  they  finished  they  would 
talk — not  just  about  Chemistry. 


Dick  told  her  how  much  the  course  meant 
to  him.  His  father  wanted  him  to  be  a  lawyer 
and  Dick  starting  out  minus  a  year  in  Chemis- 
try, wanted  to  be  a  Chemical  engineer.  He 
must  pass  that  exam.  His  whole  future  seemed 
to  depend  on  it. 

Jane  talked  to  Dick  about  her  childhood. 
Her  father  was  a  Chemistry  professor  in  a 
college  at  home.  His  mind  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  his  work  that  he  paid  small  attention  to 
Jane.  His  only  interest  in  Jane  was  her  Chem- 
istry marks.  He  often  boasted  to  his  brilliant 
friends  that  before  he  retired,  Jane  was  going 
to  fill  his  place  perfectly. 

Jane's  mother,  a  pale  shrivelled  little  woman, 
was  very  religious.  She  had  tried  her  best  to 
bring  Jane  up  as  a  girl  should  be  brought  up 
but  what  with  Board  Meetings  and  Near  East 
Relief  work,  she  just  didn't  have  the  time. 
Jane's  comment  on  herself  was  that  she  never 
had  "belonged"  with  people  of  her  own  age. 

Of  course,  Dick  had  remonstrated,  "Non- 
sense, silly  child,  some  day  you'll  marry  some 
lucky  man.    You  wait  and  see." 

It  was  these  words  in  particular  that  Jane 
treasured  all  that  winter.  "You'll  marry  some 
lucky  man.  You  wait  and  see."  And  while 
she  waited,  Jane  wove  day-dreams  about  Dick 
and  herself.  She  told  herself  that  Dick  was 
just  waiting  until  he  was  in  a  position  to  ask 
her  to  marry  him.  She  told  herself  this  so 
often  that  she  really  believed  it  and  was  su- 
premely happy,  waiting. 

The  fact  that  Dick  was  still  seeing  Sally 
occasionally  did  not  disturb  her.  Jane  now  re- 
garded Sally  as  a  poor,  infatuated  fool  whom 
Dick  was  trying  to  let  down  easily.  One  eve- 
ning she  had  heard  Sally  say  over  the  phone, 
"But  Dick,  why  can't  you  come  tonight?  Yes, 
I   know,   but   it's    awfully   hard."      That   had 
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convinced  her.     He  was  really  trying  to  avoid 
Sally.    It  was  Sally  who  was  doing  the  chasing. 

The  day  for  the  exam  drew  near.  It  was 
study,  study,  study  every  spare  minute  now. 
No  time  for  talking,  no  time  for  Sally.  It  was 
just  the  two  of  them  working  together. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  exam,  Dick  took 
Jane's  capable  hands  in  his  own,  ''Jane,  you've 
been  a  brick!  Whether  I  pass  or  flunk  this 
exam,  I'll  always  remember  it  and  you."  Then 
he  went  down  the  long  corridor  of  Jason  Hall 
and  through  the  door  of  the  Chemistry  lecture 
room,  leaving  Jane  a  glowing,  excited  Jane  to 
stare  after  him.  [ 

It  seemed  ages  before  Sally  and  Jane  heard 
from  Dick.  Sally  kept  repeating,  "He's  got 
to  pass,  he  must,  oh,  if  he  shouldn't." 

And  Jane  calmly  sitting  there  said  nothing 
aloud,  but  in  her  thoughts  she  repeated,  "He 
will  pass  and  then — poor  Sally — I'm  so  sorry 
for  her." 

When  the  telephone  rang,  Sally  got  there 
first.  "Dick,  you  did,  how  perfectly  grand. 
Tell  her,  yes,  tomorrow,  of  course.    Bye,  dear." 

The  next  afternoon  found  Jane  sitting  on  the 
steps  waiting  for  Dick.  Didn't  Sally  say  "to- 
morrow?" Of  course,  she  was  too  excited  to 
tell  Jane  that  but  Jane  didn't  have  to  hear  it 
from  Sally.  She  knew  he  would  come  and 
there  he  was !  Running  down  the  street  and 
up  the  steps  he  came.    Handsome  man ! 

"Jane,  congratulate  me.  Am  I  the  lucky 
man.     And  how !" 

He  picked  her  up  and  swung  her  around. 
He  kissed  her  and  put  her  down. 

"Jane,  Sally  has  promised  to  marry  me. 
Great,  don't  you  think?" 

The  light  in  Jane's  eyes  died  down,  and  a 
moment  later  she  heard  herself  mumble,  "Yes, 
fine,  I'm  sure.     Excuse  me,"  and  fled. 

"Hey,  where're  you  going?"  Dick  slowly 
shook  his  head.  "Funny  kid.  Just  wanted  to 
know  if  I  had  passed,  that's  all.  Women  sure 
are  queer." 

Once  past  the  corner  of  the  library,  Jane 
slackened  her  pace.  She  walked  up  to  her  room 
and  sank  into  the  chair  at  her  desk.     Auto- 


matically she  opened  the  book  that  lay  before 
her.  Through  her  tears,  she  could  read  its 
title   "A    Handbook    for   College   Chemistry." 

Eleanor  Richardson,  '34 


TO  ASHES  ON  THE  HEARTH 

How  still  you  lie  within  your  hollow  grate! 
You  know  not  that  beneath  your  gloomy  cloak 
You  grip  the  dust  of  all  lost  happiness; 
You  cannot  sense  the  pain  of  lonely  hearts! 
In  your  gay  life,  you  touched  the  chimney  flue 
With    tongues    that    whispered    everlasting    love; 
Your    flames    lured    lovers    'round    your    glowing 

warmth ; 
Your  breath  woke  dreams  of  future  years  to  come! 

But   that   was  yester-night;    and   now   today, 
Within  your  shriveled  bosom  lies  the  dust 
Of  Love's  penned  messages; — of  roses  sweet. 
But  you,  O  Ashes  gray,  are  not  the  end. 
Soft  wind  will  waft  your  dust  to  feed  the  soil 
That  grows  new  hopes,  your  ember-heart  inspired. 

Annabeth   Williams,  '34 


A  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 

The  Fall  River  Liner,  Prudence,  lay  in  New 
York  Harbor.  I  stood  on  her  top  deck  watch- 
ing where  the  shipping  made  myriad,  shifting 
patterns  on  the  oily  waters  below.  There  stood 
cool  steamers  from  the  South;  banana  and 
tarantula  boats  from  the  Indies ;  teak,  wheat 
and  ferry  boats  from  all  the  world  and  New 
York.  And  everywhere  leading  the  great 
blind  freighters  in,  crouching  past  a  transatlan- 
tic liner  or  nosing  by  each  other,  were  the  tugs. 

Small,  lean  boats,  three-decked;  two-decked 
goblin  boats,  with  weed-tangled  nets  trailing 
behind ;  creaking  ships  with  boards  inches  deep 
in  coal  dust,  with  rust  caked  thick  on  their 
bows ;  ships  whose  spitting  crews  made  jovial 
and  obscene  gestures  at  the  white,  scoured 
maiden  liners.  These  were  the  tugs — pulling 
busily  at  the  tail  of  Commerce. 

Georgianna  Hankins,  Grade  10. 
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ADVENTURE  AHEAD 

"I'd  like  to  see  a  whole  band  of  ferocious 
pirates  right  now  with  bandannas  and  swords 
and  rings  in  their  ears.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
see  a  real  pirate  ship  come  sailing  up  the  bay 
so  that  we  could  get  a  good  look  at  it  ?"  Anne 
Porter  asked  her  brother  Tom,  as  she  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  motor  boat  watching  him  tinker 
with  the  engine. 

"Say,  what's  getting  into  you?"  asked  Tom 
in  his  deep  voice,  scratching  his  curly,  brown 
head. 

"Well,  that  would  be  something  exciting, 
wouldn't  it?  Nothing  ever  happens  in  this 
place.     Nothing !" 

"Yeah?  Well  you'll  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  you  see  any  pirates,  Sis.  You  ought 
to  be  glad  to  come  down  here  and  go  swim- 
ming and  play  tennis  all  you  want  to." 

"But  it's  the  same  old  thing  we've  always 
been  doing.  There  aren't  even  any  interesting 
people  down  here." 

"Not  any  interesting  people !"  Tom  looked 
up  with  an  uncomprehending  frown.  "Say, 
what's  the  matter  with  the  gang  all  of  a  sud- 
den?" He  gesticulated  with  a  greasy  monkey 
wrench.  "Why,  gosh,  think  how  long  we've 
known  them  and  been  going  around  with  them." 

"That's  just  it.  We've  known  them  so  long, 
there  isn't  a  thing  we  don't  know  about  them 
and  they  aren't  the  least  bit  interesting  any 
more.  I'd  like  to  meet  somebody  new  and  ex- 
citing." Anne  wrinkled  her  tanned  and  freckled 
nose.  She  brushed  back  her  curly  hair,  just 
like  Tom's. 

"You'd  like  to  meet  a  Barbary  pirate,  for 
instance."  The  corners  of  Tom's  mouth  turned 
down  in  brotherly  scorn. 

"Well,  all  right,  but  I'm  tired  of  Westport 
year  after  year,"  and  Anne  stalked  off  in  the 
direction  of  her  family's  roomy  cottage,  not 
far  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  She  knew 
that  she  should  be  happy,  but  she  had  a  feel- 
ing of  being  pent  up,  and  of  missing  something 
worthwhile.  There  were  so  many  things  going 
on  in  the  world,  but  she  had  to  spend  her  sum- 
mers here  in  Westport,  seeing  the  same  people 


and  doing  the  same  things  she  had  seen  and 
done  since  her  childhood.  A  letter  had  just 
come  from  a  classmate,  Jane  Randall  in  South- 
ampton, telling  about  the  handsome  young  au- 
thor she  had  met  and  the  three-weeks  yachting 
cruise  she  was  going  to  take  to  Cuba  with  the 
wealthy  Harrisons.  The  more  Anne  thought 
about  it,  the  more  she  felt  sorry  for  herself. 
Nobody  seemed  to  sympathize  or  understand 
in  the  least. 

After  supper  Tom  and  Anne  strolled  up  the 
beach  to  Fay  Arnold's.  Fay  greeted  them  with 
a  nonchalant  wave  of  her  brown  hand.  She 
had  blond  hair  and  very  blue  eyes.  Like  the 
others  she  was  tanned  from  long  hours  of 
splashing  out  to  the  raft  or  lying  on  the  beach 
listening  to  the  "vie." 

They  sat  on  the  steps  looking  out  toward 
the  ocean. 

"It's  a  great  night,"  said  Tom.  "I  wish 
we  could  go  for  a  spin  on  the  water,  but  I 
couldn't  get  the  old  tub  to  go.  She  doesn't 
seem  to  percolate  inside." 

"Maybe  Benny  will  be  along  pretty  soon," 
Fay  suggested,  "and  we  can  go  for  a  sail  in  the 
'Bounder.'     It's  calm  enough  for  a  sail." 

"Let's  walk  over  and  see  if  we  can  find  him." 

They  went  up  the  beach  just  in  time  to  see 
Benny  Hodges,  himself,  coming  down  the  walk 
from  the  hill  where  his  parents  had  a  cottage 
overlooking  the  sea. 

"Hello,  there,  all  of  you,"  he  greeted. 

"How  about  a  sail  tonight?  What  do  you 
think?  It's  nice  and  calm  now,"  Tom  sug- 
gested. 

"I  was  about  to  offer  the  Hodges'  palatial 
craft  to  your  service,  my  friends,"  Benny  nod- 
ded his  black  head  and  grinned  good-naturedly. 

"We'd  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  that 
offer  provided  'the  Hodges'  palatial  craft'  has 
been  bailed  out  lately  so  that  the  aristocratic 
Porter  feet  won't  become  entirely  submerged," 
Anne  teased. 

"You  know  perfectly  well  this  boat  doesn't 
leak.     Anyway,  let's  go  and  see." 

They  rowed  out  to  the  "Bounder"  and  found 
it  dry  and  fit  for  a  sail.     They  went  smoothly 
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along,  chatting  gayly.  Each  one  was  light- 
hearted  and  carefree,  except  Anne.  She 
couldn't  forget  her  feeling  of  longing  for  some- 
thing unknown  and  thrilling,  at  least  some- 
thing just  a  little  bit  extraordinary.  Soon  they 
were  far  out  in  the  bay,  where  the  big  waves 
came  in  from  the  ocean.  The  "Bounder" 
leaped  up  and  down,  true  to  its  name.  The 
moon  had  been  out  most  of  the  evening  and 
had  made  the  water  silvery  bright,  but  now  it 
had  gone  behind  a  thick  bank  of  clouds,  leav- 
ing everything  black. 

Suddenly,  as  though  it  had  emerged  from 
below  the  surface  of  the  deep  waters,  a  huge, 
black,  shapeless  mass,  going  straight  up  in  the 
air  like  a  wall,  appeared  so  close  that  Tom, 
who  held  the  rudder,  couldn't  steer  clear  of  it. 
As  the  "Bounder"  thudded  against  wood,  the 
girls  gave  a  little  exclamation,  then  all  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  A  coarse  voice  called 
from  above,  "Hey,  down  there,  why  don't  you 
look  where  you're  going!" 

"We  were  looking  where  we  were  going," 
yelled  Benny.  "We  couldn't  see  you.  What's 
the  matter  with  your  lights?" 

"Never  mind  about  our  lights,"  came  from 
above,  along  with  a  number  of  uncouth  utter- 
ances.    "Mind  your  own  business." 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  take  us  on  board. 
We've  jammed  a  big  hole  in  our  boat  and  it's 
going  to  sink  any  minute." 

"You  better  start  to  swim  if  your  boat's 
sinking." 

There  were  loud  laughs  from  all  directions ; 
then  there  was  an  argument  and  the  voice  of 
one  who  seemed  to  be  in  authority  called  down, 
"We'll  let  down  a  rope  ladder.  Grab  hold 
quick." 

Feeling  the  beloved  "Bounder"  sinking  be- 
neath them,  they  obeyed  the  order,  each  feeling 
as  though  he  were  losing  a  trusted  friend,  for 
they  had  sailed  in  the  boat  for  as  many  years 
as  they  could  remember. 

They  discovered  that  the  dark  vessel  was  a 
two-masted  boat,  fully  rigged.  The  men  on 
board  were  all  young-looking  and  not  as  coarse 
as  they  had  sounded. 


"Rum  runners,"  whispered  Fay. 

"No,  I  think  they're  dope  smugglers,"  and 
Anne  shivered,  not  entirely  from  the  cold. 

The  man  who  had  thrown  down  the  rope 
ladder  appeared  to  be  the  captain  of  the  ship; 
he  inquired  the  names  of  those  whom  he  had 
rescued  and  where  they  had  come  from,  but 
most  of  all  he  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
sailing  so  far  out  in  the  bay  so  late  at  night. 
Tom  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  they  had 
only  gone  out  for  the  pleasure  of  sailing.  Evi- 
dently he  suspected  them  of  being  spies  for 
the  Coast  Guard  or  something  of  the  sort. 

Anne  noticed  him  closely,  for  the  moon  had 
come  out  of  the  clouds  again.  He  was  dark 
and  rather  handsome,  hardly  like  a  dope  smug- 
gler, but  rather  like  one  of  the  pirates  she  had 
been  thinking  of.  The  men  called  him  Jeff, 
and  he  appeared  to  control  them  without  many 
orders.  She  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Jeff.  He  didn't  look  like  such  a  malicious 
character ;  in  fact,  he  looked  as  though  he  would 
be  rather  nice  to  know,  provided  you  were  sure 
he  wasn't  going  to  do  something  terrible.  She 
couldn't  decide  just  what  he  planned  to  do  with 
the  four  of  them.  He  spoke  pleasantly  about 
what  a  nice  place  Westport  was  in  the  sum- 
mer— a  dope  smuggler  should  know,  thought 
Anne — and  how  sorry  he  was  that  their  boat 
was  lost.  All  the  while  they  were  heading  to- 
ward shore,  but  Anne  could  see  that  it  was  a. 
lonesome  spot  between  Westport  and  the  light- 
bouse  on  the  point. 

Fay  was  huddled  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cabin,  not  saying  a  word.  She  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  her  life.  Anne,  herself,  was  not  much 
better  off,  although  she  was  fascinated  with 
speculating  as  to  what  would  happen  next. 
She  looked  around  to  see  if  Tom  was  fright- 
ened. Instead,  he  was  talking  quite  calmly  to 
the  man  called  Jeff.  Anne  decided  that  she 
would  talk  to  him,  too.  He  told  them  all  about 
how  he  sailed  the  ship  and  what  sort  of  winds 
were  the  best,  but  never  did  he  speak  a  word 
about  what  he  was  doing  in  Westport  or  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  his  "victims,"  as  Anne 
now  felt  they  were. 
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They  had  come  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  shore  when  Jeff  ordered  the  anchor  to  be 
thrown  over.  "What  now?"  thought  Anne, 
her  heart  beating  faster  than  ever.  Jeff  ordered 
a  small  boat  to  be  put  overboard.  He  then 
ordered  the  four  to  climb  down  the  rope  ladder 
and  into  the  boat.  Two  sailors  were  to  row 
them  to  shore,  where  they  would  find  a  path 
leading  to  the  highway  to  Westport.  With  an 
imperceptible  sigh  of  relief  Anne  thanked  Jeff 
for  saving  them  all  from  drowning  and  for 
bringing  them  safely  to  shore. 

Tom  said,  "If  there's  ever  anything  we  can 
do  for  you,  let  us  know." 

"Thanks,  I  will,"  replied  the  handsome 
young  adventurer. 

Anne  thought,  "Heavens,  I  hope  Tom 
doesn't  get  us  into  anything  by  saying  that." 

They  found  their  way  up  the  dark,  narrow 
path  and  along  the  road.  "Phew,  that  was  a 
narrow  escape,"  exclaimed  Benny.  "I  had  no 
idea  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  us." 

"They  were  pretty  much  afraid  we  would 
find  out  something  that  would  incriminate 
them,"  said  Tom.  "They  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  us  as  quick  as  they  could.  You  ought  to 
have  enjoyed  yourself,  Anne.  You  wanted 
something  exciting." 

"Well,  I  hope  I  never  live  through  anything 
like  that  again." 

"Me,  either,"  put  in  Fay.     "I'm  so  tired." 

"It's  almost  half  past  two.  It's  a  wonder 
they  didn't  take  our  watches  away  from  us,  at 
least,"  said  Tom. 

They  arrived  home  nearly  exhausted.  Anne 
dreamed  of  pirates  and  smugglers  all  mixed 
up.  She  awoke  and  found  things  just  as  they 
always  had  been,  but  her  longing  for  excite- 
ment had  disappeared.  Far  out  in  the  bay 
she  saw  a  sailing  ship  anchored,  like  the  one 
on  which  they  had  had  their  great  adventure. 
Tom  agreed  that  it  looked  like  it,  but  he  didn't 
think  it  could  possibly  be  it,  not  from  the  way 
the  smugglers  had  acted.  They  would  prob- 
ably go  away  in  a  hurry. 

Anne  drove  into  Westport  that  day  for  pro- 
visions, still  shuddering  a  little  from  the  night's 


escapade.  As  she  came  out  of  a  fruit  market, 
she  saw  a  tall,  dark  man  looking  at  baskets 
of  peaches.  It  couldn't  be  Jeff.  She  almost 
turned  and  ran,  but  he  smiled  and  bowed. 
"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Porter.  I'm  so  for- 
tunate to  meet  you  here." 

"Y — yes,"  stuttered  Anne.  She  nearly  said, 
"but  I  don't  know  as  it's  so  nice  to  meet  you 
here." 

"Westport  is  a  nice  place,  isn't  it?"  He 
went  on  smiling  broadly  and  showing  his 
strong,  white  teeth.  "I  was  just  thinking. 
Your  brother  said  that  if  I  ever  needed  any- 
thing, to  let  him  know.  Well,  I'm  badly  in 
need  of  some  sociability  just  now.  I'm  not 
being  too  bold  to  invite  myself  to  your  home, 
am  I  ?"  Anne  stood  speechless.  She  had 
never  felt  so  helpless  before  in  her  life.  "Here, 
let  me  carry  these  for  you."  Jeff  took  her 
bundles  from  her. 

"You'd  better  put  them  in  the  car,  I  guess," 
said  Anne  weakly.  She  got  in  with  Jeff  beside 
her.  He  talked  all  the  way  to  the  Porters' 
house  about  how  nice  it  was  of  her  to  do  this 
for  him.  Anne  could  scarcely  say  a  word. 
She  was  wondering  what  she  would  tell  her 
family. 

When  they  arrived,  Tom  nonchalantly  jump- 
ed up  from  the  porch  and  exclaimed,  "Jeff, 
old  boy,  it's  great  to  see  you  again  so  soon." 

To  Anne's  complete  bewilderment  he  intro- 
duced him  to  their  mother  as  "Jeff  Pierce,  my 
classmate  from  New  York."  Anne  was  more 
speechless  than  she  had  been  before.  She 
went  to  her  room  to  fix  her  hair  and  to  regain 
her  presence  of  mind. 

Later  on,  getting  Tom  aside,  she  asked, 
"Who  did  you  say  he  is?" 

"Jefferson  Whittier  Pierce,  Jr.,  son  of  J. 
W.  Pierce,  the  banker.  He's  a  friend  of  mine 
from  college." 

"Well,  why  didn't,  you  tell  me  before,  in- 
stead of  letting  us  all  get  so  scared  like  that 
last  night?" 

"You  were  the  only  one  that  got  scared. 
The  rest  of  us  knew  all  about  it.  Of  course, 
we   didn't   mean   to   have   the   "Bounder"   get 
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rammed,  but  we  were  looking  for  his  boat 
when  we  started  out.  You've  been  saying  for 
so  long  that  you  wanted  some  excitement.  I 
thought  this  would  give  you  a  thrill." 
"Then  he's  not  a  smuggler,  really?" 
"Of  course  not.  He's  been  wanting  to  meet 
you  so  I  invited  him  down  here.  That's  his 
own  boat  and  most  of  the  crew  are  fellows  I 
know." 

Jeff  stayed  to  dinner  that  night,  and  with 
Anne  and  Tom  he  planned  a  dance  aboard  the 
"smuggling  vessel."  Anne  felt  embarrassed  to 
have  given  her  brother  a  chance  to  fool  her, 
but  knowing  Jeff  seemed  all  the  more  thrilling 
every  time  she  remembered  her  first  impression 
of  him. 

Betty  Bush,  '34 


SNOW 

Oh,  why  is  it  you  fall  so  white, 

And  cover  land  and  sea? 
From  what  strange  atmosphere  of  light 

Come  you  to  unknown  destiny? 

Oft  as  I  gaze  from  my  window  dark 

And  see  the  snow  rush  by, 
I  wonder  if  those  snow  flakes  know 

How  I,  too,  long  to  fly. 

Marjorie  Jones,  '34 
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'TWAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 

The  snow  was  falling  softly  on  a  hushed 
earth.  The  stillness  was  broken,  now  and  then, 
by  the  muffled  step  of  a  being,  walking;  by 
strains  of  music  and  laughter  from  the  lighted 
houses ;  and  an  occasional  loud,  joyous  greet- 
ing as  a  door  was  opened  to  let  in  a  visitor. 

Betty  Gordon,  walking  alone,  observed  these 
things  sadly.  The  loneliness  that  had  been 
with  her  for  almost  a  year  now  seemed  to 
grow  inside  of  her  until  she  felt  as  if  her  heart 
would   break. 

"Everyone,"  she  thought  with  a  pang,  "ev- 
eryone has  someone  tonight.  Someone  who 
loves  him,  except  me.  Oh !  I  have  Aunt 
Marion,  poor  dear !  She  tries  to  be  a  comfort, 
but  she's  so  wrapped  up  in  her  missionary 
work  that  I  do  believe  she'll  change  into  a 
heathen  herself,  if  she's  not  careful." 

She  smiled  sadly  at  her  own  humor. 

"Oh,  Dear  God!  Why  did  you  take  Dad 
from  me.  You  knew  he  was  the  only  person 
I  had  in  this  world." 

A  tear  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she 
thought  of  her  last  Christmas  with  her  father. 
They  had  been  so  happy  together,  decorating 
the  tree,  the  two  of  them,  unwrapping  their 
presents  with  shouts  of  glee,  and  then  late  at 
night,  after  they  had  come  back  from  a  brisk 
walk,  they  had  had  a  midnight  feast,  and  then 
he  had  played  for  her  "Liebestraume." 

"Don't  be  a  baby.  You're  twenty-one  now. 
Be  brave  as  Dad  would  want  you  to  be." 

But  somehow,  even  this  scolding  didn't  cheer 
her  up  any. 

Behind  her,  she  heard  a  pattering  of  little 
feet,  and  turning  around,  she  saw  a  small  brown 
puppy.  He  stopped  when  she  stopped  and 
stood  lapping  her  hand  and  wagging  his  tail. 

"Why,  little  dog!  Are  you  lost?  But  no! 
you  seem  too  happy  and  well-fed  to  be  a  lost 
dog.     Tell  me,  puppy,  where  do  you  live?" 

At  her  words,  he  waggled  his  tail  joyfully. 
She  picked  him  up,  for  he  was  only  a  little 
pup,  and  by  this  time  was  shivering  in  the 
snow. 
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"He  probably  belongs  in  one  of  the  houses," 
she  thought,  as  she  retraced  her  steps,  hoping 
that  the  dog  would  recognize  the  house,  and 
bark  or  let  her  know  of  his  recognition  some- 
how, but  the  dog  made  no  move.  Seeing  this, 
she  determined  to  inquire  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  the  first  house  she  approached,  she 
stopped  short.  Someone  was  playing,  breath- 
lessly, hauntingly,  Liebestraume.  She  sank 
down  on  the  steps,  and  closed  her  eyes,  and 
vividly,  realistically  she  could  see  her  father 
seated  at  the  piano,  his  thin,  dreamy  face,  his 
closed  eyes,  as  he  swayed  back  and  forth,  his 
long,  slender,  sensitive  fingers  gliding  over  the 
keys,  barely  seeming  to  touch  them.  She 
caught  her  breath  with  a  sob,  as  the  music 
stopped.  Somehow,  she  couldn't  stop  crying, 
she  wanted  her  father  so. 

The  little  dog  lapped  her  hand  with  his 
rough  tongue,  sympathetically,  and  whimpered. 

"Poor  little  pup,"  she  said  smiling  at  its 
sympathy.  "Or,  I  guess  I'm  the  poor  little 
thing,  but  oh  puppy,  I'm  so  lonesome.  I  wish 
you  were  mine  and  then  I  could  talk  to  you, 
for  I  haven't  anyone  to  talk  to."  He  nestled 
his  head  against  her,  and  she  hugged  him  close. 

"Would  you  really  like  to  have  him?"  a  soft, 
deep  voice  asked. 

She  jumped  up,  startled,  and  stood  gazing 
at  the  kindest,  friendliest  face  she  had  seen 
since  her  father  died. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  stammered  hurriedly. 
"I  shouldn't  be  sitting  here,  but  I  found  this 
little  pup,  and  was  going  to  inquire  here,  where 
he  belonged  but  I  heard,"  and  her  voice  quav- 
ered, and  her  tears  began,  ("Oh,  Please  God, 
don't  let  me  cry,"  she  whispered  pleadingly  to 
herself),  "someone  playing  Liebestraume.  I 
love  it  so,  I  couldn't  help  stopping  to  hear  it." 

"Oh  I  say,"  he  said  in  his  kind  voice,  "don't 
cry.  Here,  give  me  Buster.  That's  his  name, 
you  know,  the  little  rascal.  How  he  got  out  is 
beyond  me.  Won't  you  come  in  and  get  dry  ?" 
And  seeing  her  hesitate,  he  added, 

"I'll  play  Liebestraume  again  for  you,  if 
you'll  come." 

Hours  later,  while  Betty  was  lying  in   her 


bed  in  Aunt  Marion's  gloomy,  large  house,  she 
thought  over  the  evening  she  had  spent,  and 
her  lonely  heart  thrilled  with  joy  at  the  thought 
of  her  new-found  friends. 

"Robert  Molton,"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
"I've  always  loved  the  name  Bob." 

She  had  met  his  sister  Edith,  a  gentle,  lovely 
girl  interested  in  painting  and  the  three  had 
talked  together  over  the  antics  of  the  dog. 
She'd  told  them  of  her  life  with  her  musical, 
dreamy  father,  of  his  death,  and  of  her  loneli- 
ness. They  had  been  lovely  to  her,  and  Bob 
had  walked  back  to  Aunt  Marion's  with  her. 

Again  and  again  she  re-lived  the  evening  and 
repeated  to  herself  his  parting  words. 

"Tomorrow  there  is  going  to  be  a  concert 
at  Symphony.  Would  you  come  with  me?  I 
know  you'll  enjoy  it  and  I  would  enjoy  having 
you." 

"There  would  be  more  concerts,"  she  thought 
happily  to  herself  and  maybe — 

"Silent  night,  Holy  night,  All  is  calm.  All 
is  bright,"  she  hummed  softly  to  herself  and 
slept  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

Mary  Nassikas,  '34 


FAITH 


Two    busy    hands    toiled    day    by    day 

To  make  the  garden  grow. 
A   happy   heart   sang  on   and   on, 

Because   it  seemed   to  know, 
That  deep  beneath  the  quiet  sod, 
There  was  the  grinding  Hand  of  God. 

And  even  if  the  flowers  there 
Refused   to   show   their  heads, 

Next  planting  time  some  others  would 
Be  planted  in  their  beds, 

For  if  the  first  ones   could  not  grow, 

Some  other  seedlings  might,  you  know. 

Elisabeth  Snow,  '34 
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Q.  E.  D. 

Geometry   did   always   puzzle  me! 

How  to  find  the  Q.  E.  D.? 

Circle,  trapezoid,  and  square 

Stunned  me  with  their  fixed  stare; 

Parallelograms,  which  hate  incite 

And  triangles,  isoceles,  obtuse  and  right. 

Lengthy,   lurid  propositions, 

Born  from  mankind's  inquisitions. 

It  has  been  said  (perhaps  'tis  rumor) 

That  Euclid  had  a  sense  of  humor. 

If  this  were  so,  why  did  I  resign 

At  sight  of  mere  letters  ascribed  to  a  line? 

But  as  I  wrote  the  final  proof, 

Joy  soaring  higher  than  the  roof, 

What  more  fitting  epitaph  could  ever  be 

Than  "Here  lies  B.C.'s  Q.E.D.?" 

Bette  Clark,  '35 


DID  YOU  EVER  READ  AN  "AD"  LIKE 

THIS? 

Two  girls,  Sally  and  Belle,  are  having  lunch- 
eon together  when  Belle,  noticing  that  her 
friend  looks  worried  about  something,  inquires 
what  her  trouble  is — 

Sally — "Honestly,  Belle,  I  did  want  him  to 
like  me.  You  see  I  am  really  crazy  about  him, 
but  he  hasn't  called  me  for  two  weeks." 

Belle — (cheerfully)  "Well,  honey,  don't 
worry,  because  I  think  I  have  the  solution  to 
your  problem. 

Sally — -(downcast)  "Oh,  that's  impossible; 
there  just  isn't  any  solution.  Why  I've  lain 
awake  nights  trying  to  figure  it  out." 

Belle — "Oh,  yes,  there  is.  Stand  up  and 
take  a  look  in  that  mirror.  Do  you  see  any- 
thing peculiar?" 

Sally — -"Why  yes,  I  seem  all  slumped  over 
or  something.  My  clothes  never  do  look  as 
well  on  me  as  yours  do  on  you." 

Belle — "That's  just  it.  Try  standing  up 
straight,  throw  out  your  chest,  lift  your  chin, 
stand  squarely  on  two  feet — and  see  if  he 
doesn't  call  you  again." 

Two  Weeks  Later 

Sally  calls  Belle  up  on  the  telephone  at  six 
o'clock  one  morning. 

Sally — "Oh,  Belle,  I  just  couldn't  wait  an- 
other minute  to  tell  you.  It  worked !  He  pro- 
posed last  night  and  we're  going  to  be  married 
in  June !" 

Barbara  Hinckley,  '34 


COMPENSATION 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised,  dear 
If  some  day  you  should  say, 
"I've   found   myself   another    girl"; 
Things  do  turn  out  that  way. 

I'd  shed  a  few  unhappy  tears 
That's  always  the  thing  to  do, 

Then  I'd  find  myself  another  man 
And   start   forgetting   you ! 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

Powdered  face  and  dainty  curls, 
Perky  hat  and  string  of  pearls, 

Very  smart  and  quite  divine 
As  long  as  ever  the  sun  will  shine. 

Shiny  nose  and  strings  of  hair, 

Dropping  brim  and  a  murmured  prayer, 
That  the  rain  will  soon  desist 

And  save  the  skin  men  can't  resist. 


Maida  Cardwell,  '35 


Phyllis   Atkinson,    '34 
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SCATTERING  LEAVE 
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OUR  GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN'S 
LASELL 

"Miz  Sandra,  oh,  ah  say  Miz  Sandra,  honey. 
Hadn't  yo'  all  bettah  git  up.  It's  mos'  nine- 
thirty  and  yo'  all  have  a  class  at  ten.  Yo' 
bath  is  all  run.  Yo'  want  me  to  bring  in  yo' 
breakfast  now?" 

"Ho-hum,  thanks,  Jennie.  You  may  bring 
in  my  breakfast.  Light  the  fire  in  the  sitting 
room  and  tell  Margie  to  come  in  and  eat  with 
me.  And,  oh  say,  be  sure  to  turn  on  the  radio. 
I  want  to  see  the  fashion  show  that  June  East 
is  giving  at  Saks.  That  will  be  all  until  lunch ; 
I  didn't  get  in  until  four  this  morning  so  I 
guess  I  won't  go  to  classes." 

"Oh,  hello,  Margie,  how'd  you  like  your  date 
last  night?  Wasn't  he  a  suavy?  And  his 
plane !  It's  a  peach !  I  hope  Dad  can  give  me  a 
new  one  for  graduation.  I  really  need  one 
badly. 

Gosh,  it's  about  time  for  lunch.  Let's  ring 
for  the  menu.  That  reminds  me,  night  before 
last  at  Fraser's  Night  Club,  they  had  the  fun- 
niest floor  show.  It  was  a  winter  scene  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  1934;  and  they  had  the 
funniest  costumes  on,  long,  baggy  woolen  pants 
instead  of  shorts — imagine!  Oh  yes,  Jennie, 
we'll  have  two  orders  of  scalloped  oysters  with 
olives  and  some  French  pastry.  And  after 
lunch  will  you  call  the  roof  please  and  have 
them  get  my  plane  out ;  we  have  no  classes  this 
afternoon  so  we're  going  to  New  York  to  shop. 
I'll  be  back  early  though  because  I  have  to  study 
for  an  English  Exam  tomorrow. 


THE  BLIND  DATE? 

"You  ask  me  how  I  like  the  music  ?  I  think 
it's  grand.  Oh-h,  my  foot.  Oh,  no,  not  much. 
No,  it  wasn't  your  fault;  I  guess  I  didn't  step 
quite  fast  enough.  You  see  up  here  we  don't 
dance  quite  so  quickly.  But  you  dance  so 
beautifully!  What!  You've  only  had  one 
lesson?     I'd  never  have  known  it! 

"Yes,  we  have  a  very  good  Psychology 
course.  You  have  no  idea  how  tired  my  arm 
gets  from  writing  all  the  notebook  work.  Of 
course,  you  won't  mind  holding  it  a  little  looser 
and  quieter?  Even  when  I  was  in  grammar 
school  it  got  tired  from  bouncing  a  ball. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  air  in  here. 
I  can  hardly  breathe.  Oh — er — do  you  mind? 
I  mean  would  you  brush  the  back  of  my  neck, 
something  is  tickling  it.  Thank  you,  at  last  I 
can  breathe.     Oh,  I  mean — Thank  you. 

"I  never  realized  how  short-winded  I  was. 
Would  you  mind  not  doing  the  'shuffle'  so  fast? 
Oh,  I  see,  that  was  the  'hop'?  I'm  sorry,  be- 
cause you  dance  so  beautifully. 

"Isn't  it  terrible  the  way  some  people  bump 
into  you?  The  way  it  knocks  our  heads  to- 
gether is  something  terrible !  I  guess  we'd 
better  try  to  avoid  them  a  little.  You  know 
I'm  subject  to  headaches.  I  like  to  dance  slow 
like  the  other  couples  are  doing.  But  you  dance 
so  beautifully. 

"Oh,  here  comes  my  roomie  and  I  promised 
to  change  a  dance  with  her  a  whole  week  ago. 
No,  let's  not  try  to  get  away.  This  spot  is  so 
smooth  and  nice.  What?  Of  course,  I  wasn't 
making  signs  behind  my  back  when  you  know 
I  think  you  dance  so  beautifully!  Where  has 
my  roomie  gone  to?  I  guess  we'd  better  go 
over  to  her  because  she  gets  very  peeved  if  I 
don't  always  speak  to  her.  Oh  dear,  she  went 
out  in  the  hall,  we'd  better  go  faster  so  we 
won't  lose  her.  Well  of  all  things,  she's  gone. 
The  old  meanie !  .  .  .  What  I  mean  to  say,  you 
dance  so  beautifully." 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34 


Barbara  Hamilton,  '35 
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THOUGHTS    WHILE    WAITING    FOR 
THE  DATE  TO  ARRIVE 

He  said  nine  o'clock  and  here  it  is  only  quar- 
ter of  six  and  I'm  dressed  already.  Why  did 
I  start  so  early?  By  the  time  he  comes  I'll 
look  a  mess  and  I  do  so  want  to  make  an  im- 
pression. Wonder  what's  on  the  radio.  May- 
be the  kid  brother  will  dance  with  me  for 
awhile,  just  to  get  a  little  practice — no,  I'd 
better  not ;  their  dancing  isn't  the  same — oh — 
my  favorite  piece  on  the  radio — I  hope  they 
play  that  when  we're  together — it  would  be 
just  my  luck  to  be  with  someone  else.  Heavens, 
here's  the  family — now  I  have  to  stand  up  and 
take  it  like  a  man.  First  the  dress  will  be  cut 
too  low — then  I'll  have  too  much  make-up  on ; 
brother  will  have  something  to  say  about  that, 
and  Dad  will  think  that  black  is  too  old  for 
me. 

Whew — that's  over  with.  Of  course  Mother 
would  change  the  program  on  the  radio. 
What's  that?  The  telephone — who  can  it  be? 
What  if  he  can't  come.  Perhaps  he  has  had 
an  accident — no,  that  can't  be  it  because  it 
would  be  too  exciting  to  happen  to  me.  But 
perhaps  he  wants  to  break  the  date.  How 
could  I  ever  face  my  friends  again  after  I've 
raved  about  this  date  for  so  long.  Who  is  it? 
— What  a  relief — for  Mother — Guess  I'll  skip 
up  stairs  and  just  take  a  peek  in  the  mirror. 
What's  that — I  stepped  on  my  dress !  Have 
I  ripped  it  ? — -It  sounded  like  it — yes  !  I  have 
— I  can't  go  with  it  like  that — what  can  I  do — ■ 
I  refuse  to  wear  that  pink  affair — it  looks  as 
though  I  was  still  in  kindergarten.  Maybe 
Mother  can  mend  it  for  me — it  really  isn't  a 
very  big  tear.  Perhaps  I'd  better  do  it  myself 
or  Mother  might  make  me  wear  the  other 
dress.  I'd  rather  wear  this  torn  one  than  that 
childish  thing.  The  door-bell.  It  can't  be — 
it  is — it's  his  voice — I  never  could  be  mistaken 
about  that — and  my  dress — my  hair  is  all 
mussed — where  are  my  gloves — why  didn't  I 
start  earlier?  I'll  never  be  ready — "Just  a 
minute,  Tommy — ." 

Barbara  Hinckley,  '34 


CAPS  AND  GOWNS 

Caps  and  Gowns !  No  person,- — as  a  humble 
Junior  I  write  this, — ever  feels  such  pride  and 
self-satisfaction  during  her  life  as  she  does 
when  she  puts  on  her  first  cap  and  gown.  Each 
Senior,  strutting  about  in  her  new  attire,  feels 
like  the  "Lord  of  all  Creation." 

The  first  Senior  I  met  this  year  sauntered 
out  of  the  Lasell  library.  She  self-consciously 
pushed  her  hat  further  back  on  her  head  so 
that  it  remained  there  by  mere  will-power.  She 
smoothed  the  folds  of  her  gown  and  stepped 
carefully,  fearing  that  the  very  air  might  spoil 
her  appearance.  As  this  girl  disappeared  from 
my  sight,  another  came  around  the  corner. 
She  stopped  before  a  mirror  and  fixed  the  curls 
around  her  face ;  tilted  her  hat  over  one  eye, 
covering  her  eyebrow  entirely ;  smoothed  her 
lipstick ;  then  stepped  back  to  view  her  handi- 
work. Two  giggling  Seniors  furtively  entered 
the  front  hall  and  dashed  quickly  into  the 
Senior  Room.  As  they  entered  the  room  a 
girl  came  out,  walking  in  what  she  considered 
her  most  dignified  manner.  Suddenly,  tripping 
on  the  rug,  she  mumbled  a  few  unladylike 
words.  Remembering  her  pose  just  in  time, 
she  pulled  herself  together,  resumed  her  dig- 
nified manner  and  sedately  walked  out  of  the 
door. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  first  caps  and 
gowns  were  worn  by  a  Lasell  graduating  class. 
The  Class  of  1886  was  the  one  to  have  that 
honor.  Times  and  fashions  may  change  but 
underneath  people  are  still  alike.  The  first 
caps  had  a  much  larger  top  than  those  of  today, 
and  it  was  curved,  but  the  cap  was  worn  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  a  woman's  natural  trait  to 
be  vain ;  therefore  then,  as  today,  the  caps  were 
worn  tilted  to  the  side.  Just  why  graduates 
think  that  this  improves  their  appearance  is  yet 
to  be  discovered. 

Has  anyone  ever  considered  adding  a  course 
in  "Neckpieces  of  Graduating  Gowns"  to  those 
already  offered  at  Lasell?  Times  change  and 
so  do  neckpieces.  When  the  Class  of  1886 
first  proudly  wore  their  caps  and  gowns,  they 
had  a  high  black  neckpiece  with  a  slight  band 
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of  white  showing  beneath  it.  Since  that  first 
neckpiece  and  the  white  collars  of  today  many 
different  ones  have  been  worn.  Some  classes 
wore  plain  black  ones,  others  wore  fancy  white 
ones;  and  in  the  Class  of  1909  one  girl  even 
planted  a  white  "cat's  meow"  bow  at  the  top 
of  her  neckpiece. 

Janice  Piper,  '35 


"SAY,  I   HAD   THE  BEST  TIME!" 

Off  for  the  long  anticipated  week-end  using 
the  last  precious  "overnight  per." 

"Gosh,"  I  said  to  my  hostess,  "it  surely  was 
nice  of  you  to  invite  me  out.  School  is  nice 
you  know,  but — " 

"Not  at  all,  I'm  so  glad  you  could  come,  and 
I've  got  the  cutest  date  for  you — the  one  I  told 
you  about." 

For  the  hundredth  time  I  dwelt  on  the  date. 
Of  course,  he'd  be  tall  and  blonde  and  have  a 
Harvard   accent — or   even   a   Southern   drawl. 

"And  say,  we're  going  to  the  swankiest  place 
in  town — -" 

"Not  formal  ?"    I  was  aghast  at  the  thoughts. 

"Of  course,  silly,  we're  going  with  a  crowd." 

"But  I  didn't  bring  any  evening  clothes. 
You  didn't  tell  me." 

"You  should  have  known,  but  never  mind, 
I'll  lend  you  something." 

The  hour  for  meeting  my  long-dreamed 
about  date  was  approaching  and  weakly  I  gazed 
at  my  reflection. 

"This  color,  Helen,  looks  terrible  on  me." 
I  murmured  faintly. 

"Nonsense,  child,  with  makeup  it  will  be 
striking."  And  so  saying,  she  smeared  a  flam- 
ing lipstick  on  my  lips. 

"Now,  we'll  just  put  a  few  pins  and  sew  the 
dress  in  a  few  places  and  it  won't  look  as  if  it 
were  too  big  for  you.  Say,  this  clip  will  hold 
the  dress  together  at  the  neck  great,  too." 

Inwardly  I  said  a  prayer  that  the  dress 
would  only  stay  together  for  the  night. 

The  long-anticipated  date  turned  out  to  be 
a  big,  dark,  suavely  conceited  male.  To  add 
to  my  misery  when  we  got  on  the  floor,  one 
dance  was  enough  proof  that  his  tango  style 


of  dancing  would  never  be  acquired  by  one  in 
one  evening.  Weakly  I  suggested  that  we  sit 
out  for  awhile.  "I've  a  little  headache,"  I  mur- 
mured. Off  the  dance  floor  I  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  trying  to  say  something — any- 
thing— just  so  we'd  look  as  if  we  were  in- 
terested in  each  other. 

"Don't  you  think  golf  is  a  great  game?"  I 
said  after  a  torturing  period  of  silence. 

"No,  I  can't  say  as  I  do,"  he  answered 
loudly. 

Again  I  wished  that  the  earth  would  swal- 
low me  up — until  I  heard  him  saying,  "Track 
is  the  game,  tho' !  I  bet  I've  won  more  tro- 
phies in  that  line  than  any  collegeman  in  the 
country." 

From  then  on  a  "really"  and  a  "how  won- 
derful" kept  him  talking  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning. But  when  it  came  time  to  leave,  his 
polite  good-night  was  only  more  proof  of  my 
failure — not  even  a  hint  of  a  phone  call. 

"Have  a  good  time?"  Helen  asked  as  we 
got  into  bed. 

"Great,"  I  answered,  "the  best  in  ages" — 
and  miserably  I  pulled  up  the  covers  and  wept 
silently. 

*         *         * 

Back  to  school  again — 

"Have  a  good  time  ?    Gosh,  we  envied  you !" 

"How  was  that  cute  date?"  my  roomie  in- 
quired. 

A  moment's  hesitation  and  then  I  heard  my- 
self  saying — 

"Say,  I  had  the  best  time !" 

Bettina  Potter,  '34 
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Men  Against  Death.     By  Paul  De  Kruif. 

English  III  Composition  class  introduced  us 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the 
year,  Paul  De  Kruif's  Men  Against  Death. 
Of  a  scientific  nature,  the  book  nevertheless 
holds  our  attention  to  the  very  last  pages  in 
its  portrayal  of  the  men  who  have  fought 
against  incurable  diseases. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
first  entitled  "Three  Doctors"  and  dealing  with 
Semmelweis,  the  plucky  Hungarian,  who 
through  his  own  carelessness  discovered  the 
cause  of  childbed  fever;  Banting,  who  found 
insulin  and  Minot,  himself  cured  by  insulin, 
trying  to  prove  that  liver  would  cure  pernicious 
anaemia. 

The  second  part  tells  of  the  "Red  Brick 
Building  on  the  Hill"  in  which  Spencer,  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  discovered  the 
tick  that  caused  spotted  fever  in  Montana's 
hills ;  Evans,  a  young  woman  lab  assistant,  the 
first  to  advance  the  theory  that  all  milk  should 
be  pasteurized  to  kill  the  dangerous  germs  in 
it,  and  McCoy,  who  is  still  Working  on  psita- 
cosis  or  "Parrot  Fever",  one  of  the  world's 
most  deadly  diseases. 

The  next  part  gives  the  story  of  the  three 
men,  Shaudinn,  Bordet,  and  Wagner-Jaurigg, 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  treatment  of  that 
dread  disease  syphilis,  which,  because  of  its 
horrible  characteristics,  had  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  profession. 


The  last  section,  "Old  Doctor  Sun,"  brings 
us  the  interesting  story  of  three  doctors  who 
discovered  the  valuable  benefits  of  the  sun  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  which  until  re- 
cently was  considered  incurable. 

Mr.  De  Kruif's  vivid  style  of  writing  makes 
us  realize  the  dogged  determination  which 
makes  these  men  fight  against  the  incurable 
diseases  which  threaten  us  all  and  which  often 
claim  them  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  future 
humanity. 

The  Farm.    By  Louis  Bromfield. 

The  Farm  is  a  story  dealing  with  the  Colonel, 
settler  of  one  of  the  first  farms  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  his  descendants  who  helped  to  build 
the  New  America. 

The  novel  is  a  fine  descriptive  piece  of  work. 
Especially  vivid  is  the  author's  portrayal  of 
the  change  in  a  small  farm  center  as  industry 
and  modern  ideas  spread  through  the  West, 
blending  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
pioneers. 


Within    This 
Barnes. 


Present.      By    Margaret    Ayer 


Within  This  Present,  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes' 
latest  and  by  far  best  novel  is  a  "Forsyte  Saga" 
of  a  prosperous  American  family  living  in 
Chicago.  With  interest  and  vividness  the  au- 
thor relates  the  joys,  sorrows,  marriages,  and 
deaths  of  the  Sewall  family.  This  novel  is  well 
worth  reading  because  it  not  only  relates  many 
of  the  important  historical  events  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  hundred  years,  but 
also  describes  in  a  vivid  fashion  the  changes 
in  the  economic  and  social  customs  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

Mai  da  Car  dwell,  '35 

Eleanor  Elms,   '34 
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So  Lasellites  are  busy  all  week  working  for 
their  teams  and  for  their  school,  all  the  while 
building  up  a  store  of  good  health  and  energy 
through  healthy  exercise. 

Natalie  North,  '34 
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The  winter  term  for  athletics  is  in  full  swing 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  terms, 
for  the  choice  of  activities  is  wide. 

The  Dance  Club  of  which  Phyllis  Atkinson 
is  president,  meets  once  a  week  on  Friday  af- 
ternoons under  the  direction  of  Miss  Menges. 
An  Egyptian  dance  is  being  learned  and  will 
be  presented  as  part  of  the  Glee  Club  Operetta. 
Technique  and  ballet  are  also  part  of  the  Dance 
Club  program.  Once  a  month  a  supper  is 
served  in  the  gym  for  the  club  and  a  discus- 
sion of  famous  living  and  past  dancers. 

Classes  in  tap  and  folk  dancing  are  held  dur- 
ing the  week  as  part  of  the  regular  gym  pro- 
gram. 

Basketball  is  another  favorite  afternoon  ac- 
tivity coming  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons. Games  are  played  throughout  the  sea- 
son between  the  house  teams,  Bragdon  teams, 
class  teams  and  the  Blue  and  White  teams.  The 
Blue  and  White  game  is  the  most  important 
of  these  games  for  the  winner  gains  another 
point  towards  a  place  on  the  shield. 

When  weather  permits  there  are  classes  in 
tobogganing,  skiing  and  skating.  So  far  we 
have  had  only  a  few  days  of  snow  but  the  skat- 
ing has  been  excellent  all  winter. 

Swimming  is  another  popular  winter  term 
activity.  Practice  is  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons and  later  meets  will  be  held.  There  will 
be  meets  for  individuals  as  well  as  team  meets. 

Life  saving  classes  are  continued  through- 
out the  winter  term  as  well  as  in  the  fall  and 
spring  terms. 


ALUMNAE  ART  EXHIBIT 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Katherine  Peter- 
son, the  first  Alumnae  Art  Exhibit  to  be  held 
at  Lasell  took  place  in  the  studio  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  December  13th. 

The  response  of  the  Alumnae  students  who 
accepted  invitations  to  exhibit  was  gratifying. 
There  were  exhibits  representing  each  year 
from  1929,  except  1933  which  was  not  repre- 
sented as  the  work  included  that  completed 
since  graduation  and  done  only  by  those  who 
hold  certificates. 

Annette  Harvey,  '29,  a  graduate  of  Pratt 
Institute,  sent  in  a  very  comprehensive  collec- 
tion including  oil,  centi-crayon,  charcoal,  weav- 
ing, metal  and  wood-work.  Her  subject  matter 
included  landscape,  portrait  and  figure  work. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  was  represented 
by  Marjorie  Richards  and  Doris  Hatch.  The 
former,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  School  of  Art, 
had  on  exhibition  two  large  canvases  of  still 
life  and  two  charcoal  drawings,  all  patient  ex- 
ecutions. The  latter,  a'  student  at  the  Boston 
Art  Students  League,  showed  two  lively  little 
water  colors  of  plain-air  subjects,  one  of 
clothes  on  a  line. 
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Sarah  Fletchall,  '31,  who  is  doing  weaving 
in  her  home  town,  South  Hadley,  had  a  large 
and  varied  collection  of  weaving,  several  pieces 
of  which  were  on  sale,  some  nicely  executed 
etchings  and  a  silver  bracelet. 

A  junior  at  Syracuse  University,  Katherine 
Hare,  '31,  exhibited  still  life  in  brilliant  water 
color,  charcoal  figures,  interesting  textile  de- 
signs and  pottery. 

Norma  Keller,  '31,  who  is  back  at  Lasell 
this  year  assisting  Miss  Peterson,  showed  a 
gay  collection  of  posters  and  a  colorful  and 
patiently  executed  "Canterbury  Tales"  tapes- 
try, ten  by  ten  feet. 

A  varied  collection  of  pastels,  water  colors 
and  sketches  apparently  done  in  the  past  sum- 
mer and  at  school,  made  up  a  fascinating  ex- 
hibit by  Lydia  Parmelee,  '32,  a  student  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Natalie  Park,  '32,  sent  in  a  collection  of 
jewelry  including  pins,  bracelets,  chains  and 
rings  of  very,  very  intricate  design. 

Bette  Clark,  '35 


UNDER,    the:  LEAVES 


Because  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Leaves  published  this  year,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  this  number  a  combination  of  travel, 
alumnae  news,  and  mid-winter  interests. 

We  are  sure  you  will  enjoy  Virginia  Leahy's 
interesting  and  informative  account  of  the 
European  trip  enjoyed  last  summer  by  a  group, 
of  which  Virginia  was  a  member,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  Blackstock.  Each  of  the 
three  interesting  stories,  "Adventure  Ahead," 
"Handbook  for  Chemistry"  and  '"Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas,"  has  a  unique  touch. 

The  contribution  from  the  Junior  School, 
an  admirable  description  of  New  York  Harbor 
by  Georgianna  Hankins,  is  published  with 
pleasure  and  it  is  hoped  more  contributions 
will  be  forthcoming  from  this  group. 

"Our  Great-grandchildren's  Lasell"  is  very 
amusing  and  causes  one  to  stop  and  think  of 
just  how  many  changes  will  take  place  in  that 
span  of  time. 


SALLIE 


Sallie  is  a  heathen, 

Everybody  swears, 
'Cause  Sallie  never  goes  to  church 

To  offer  up  her  prayers. 

"Why   should   I   be   deceitful 
And  sit  up  straight  and  pose, 
When  I  only  go  to  church 
To    show    off   my   new   clothes?" 


Barbara  Hamilton,  '35 


WINTER   CARNIVAL   QUEEN    AND    ATTENDANTS 

{back  roiv — left  to   right) 
Helen   Allen   '34,   Carol   Morehouse   '34    (Queen),  Jean   Gilbert  '34 
(front  roiv — left  to  right) 
Emily  Ingwersen  '34,  Phyllis  Atkinson  '34 


DAUGHTERS    OF    FORMER    STUDENTS 
(left  to   right) 
Virginia    Manness  Mrs.   C.   H.   Manness    (Elizabeth  Linn  '13) 

Frances    Findlay  Mrs.  J.  B.   Findlay    (Vera  Bradley  '11) 

Virginia  Leahy  Mrs.  E.  L.  Leahy    (Fern  Dixon  '07) 

Barbara  Beers  Mrs.  L.  G.  Beers    (Berenice  Lincoln  '12) 


SISTERS  AT  LA  SELL 
{left  to  right) 


Seated 
Catherine  Nolan 
Mary  Parker 
Bettina  Cook 
Leona  Siff 
Marion  DeBiasi 


Standing 
Margaret  Nolan 
Frances  Parker 
Louise  Cook 
Jean  Siff 
Dorothea  DeBiasi 


Ruth  Fischer 
Villa  Magune 
Mabel   Swift 
Cynthia   Page 
Millicent  Johnson 
Alice    Schrade 

Gwendolyn  Murray 


Emily   Ingwersen 
Mary   Nassikas 
Julia  Case  '32 
Jean    Morrison 
Priscilla   Winslow 


SISTERS  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS 
(Standing — left  to  right) 

Mildred    Fischer    '31 

Marjorie  Magune  '31 

Betsy  Swift  '33 

Lois  Page  '31-'33 

Olga  Johnson  '32 

Eleanor   Schrade   '29 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Bean    (Marguerite  Murray  '24) 

Mrs.    H.    J.   Pettapiece    (Irene    Murray   '27-'28) 

(Seated — left  to  right) 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Pope  (Charlotte  Ingwersen  '24-'25) 

Sophie   Nassikas   '32-'33 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Bidwell    (Harriette  Case  '22) 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Wright   (Lavinia  Morrison  '17-'18) 

Marjorie   Winslow  '28 
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EDITORIALS 


"FROZEN  WORDS" 

In  one  of  Addison's  whimsical  essays,  "Fro- 
zen Words,"  he  describes  a  boat  that  sails  into 
a  country  so  cold  that  the  words  of  the  crew 
freeze  before  they  can  be  heard.  Three  weeks 
later  their  speeches  thaw  and  they  are  forced 
to  listen  to  their  own  stale  dialogue.  If  such 
a  siege  of  cold  weather  could  occur  now,  what 
would  be  the  result  when  after  three  weeks, 
a  thaw  came  and  all  the  conversations  around 
campus  would  tumble  simultaneously  in  the 
air  for  the  world  at  large  to  hear? 

Imagine  your  embarrassment  in  hearing  the 
words  you  spoke  about  a  friend  of  yours  three 
weeks  before,  or  how  would  it  seem  to  hear 
something  about  yourself  repeated  by  some- 
one whom  you  thought  was  an  excellent  friend  ? 
In  the  so-called  "bull-sessions"  of  the  dormi- 
tory, how  often  we  speak  of  someone's  faults 
or  unpleasant  experiences  without  thinking  of 
any  consequences.  Everyone  has  her  faults, 
so  what  use  is  there  in  talking  everyone  over? 
It  only  makes  it  unpleasant  if  the  criticized 
person  should  happen  to  hear  about  it,  and 
does  no  good  to  the  speaker. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  foolish,  sentimen- 
tal things  you  say  of  the  "boy-friend'  and  if 
you  heard  these  things  again  in  your  own  voice 
right  out  of  the  air — three  weeks  later — how 
different  they  would  sound  !  How  many  things 
that  we  say  are  regretted  almost  as  soon  as 
we  say  them.  And  if  they  are  thrown  back  to 
us  within  a  few  days  like  a  boomerang,  they 
would  be  even  more  odious  to  us.  We  would 
then  wish  we  had  guarded  our  words  and 
thought  a  little  more  seriously  before  we  let 
them  tumble  out  so  glibly. 

Then  there  are  the  many  things  we  say 
that  don't  make  sense.  Everyone  has  her  silly 
moods.  They  are  only  natural.  But  if,  in 
the  middle  of  a  serious  mood,  you  heard,  as 
if  on  a  phonograph  record,  the  inconsequential 


things  you  said  in  the  other  mood,  it  would 
startle  you  as  much  as  if  you  came  across  a  sea 
serpent  in  the  pool.  And  yet,  when  they  were 
said,  they  sounded  so  funny  (to  you,  at  least). 
Did  you  ever  go  to  bed  at  night  thinking 
of  the  various  things  you  had  said  during  the 
day  and  of  how  really  unimportant  a  great  per- 
centage of  them  were?  Try  it  sometime.  It's 
enlightening. 


FRIENDSHIPS 

"Friendship  is  like  old  china — costly,  rich, 
and  rare." 

How  well  we  realize  the  truth  of  this  line 
as  we  read  our  Alumnae  notes.  How  anxiously 
these  Alumnae  are  to  hear  of  news  concerning 
their  friends  and  how  glad  they  are  to  send 
news  of  themselves  for  their  friends.  They 
are  so  proud  of  the  achievements  of  each  one, 
so  interested  in  their  joys  and  sorrow,  in  their 
families,  in  their  entire  lives. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  a  college 
has  to  offer  is  the  opportunity  for  friendships. 
Are  you  availing  yourself  of  this  opportunity? 
One  is  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  restricting 
friendships  to  one  small  group,  whereas  they 
should  include  a  wide  circle. 

Seniors  have  a  tendency  to  limit  their  friend- 
ships to  the  girls  in  their  house,  sometimes  even 
narrowing  it  down  to  one  or  two  girls  in  the 
house.  Juniors  of  one  floor  have  separate 
groups  from  those  of  the  other,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  rarely  these  groups  mix.  It  is  less 
surprising,  perhaps,  that  there  should  be  a 
separation  between  Juniors  and  Seniors  but 
it  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  situation.  Social 
affairs  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  these 
groups  together.  It  is  to  be  tried  in  the  case 
of  the  Senior  Houses.  But  it  will  be  up  to 
each  one  to  carry  on  and  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  friendship  with  the  furthering  of  op- 
portunities. 
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Tuesday,  October  31: — Twenty-two  students 
enjoyed  the  social  and  historical  trip  to  Salem, 
where  they  visited  the  Peabody  Museum  and 
the  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Thursday,  November  2: — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Blues  and  Whites,  Marguerite  Brandt  was 
elected  Captain  of  the  Whites  and  Dell  Mas- 
terjohn,  Captain  of  the  Blues.  Pins  were 
drawn  to  see  to  which  team  each  girl  would 
belong. 

Monday,  November  6: — The  Geology  Class 
had  the  second  in  a  series  of  trips,  going  to  the 
Agassiz  museum  at  Harvard  to  study  the  min- 
eral display  there. 

Tuesday,  November  7 ': — Dr.  Leon  H.  Vin- 
cent spoke  in  Assembly  on  Thomas  Hardy's 
"A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes." 

Sunday,  November  12:— Rev.  Harold  Ru- 
opp,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at  Boston 
University  and  at  the  Andover-  Newton  Theo- 
logical  School,   spoke  at  Vespers. 

Tuesday,  November  14: — The  Second  group 
of  six  girls  entered  Practise  Kitchen  to  begin 
their  six  weeks'  course  in  Home-Making. 

Thursday,  November  16: — The  Seniors  en- 
tertained underclassmen  and  guests  at  Open 
House. 

Sunday,  November  19: — Mrs.  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  with  five  of  her  students  gave 


an  excellent  musical  program  and  told  of  the 
work  of  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Institute. 

Tuesday,  November  21 : — Dr.  Ralph  Rogers, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Au- 
burndale,  addressed  the  students  on  "Self- 
Trust." 

Thursday,  November  23: — An  exciting  Fac- 
ulty-Student hockey  game  was  played,  at  which 
the  Faculty  were  victorious  by  1-0. 

Friday,  November  24: — Professor  Mervyn 
Bailey  of  Boston  University  gave  an  illustra- 
ted lecture  on  "Cretan  Art." 

Friday,  November  24: — The  faculty  and  half 
of  the  student  body  gathered  in  Bragdon  Li- 
brary for  an  informal  tea  for  the  purpose  of 
the  students  and  the  teachers  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

Sunday,  November  26: — Mr.  Elmer  Leslie 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
spoke  at  Vespers. 

Thursday,  November  30: — -At  the  Hockey- 
Soccer  supper  at  the  Gym,  Charlotte  Anderson 
and  Lilly  Tobias  were  chosen  heads  of  Hockey 
and  Soccer  respectively,  for  next  year. 

Tuesday,  December  5: — Dr.  Walter  Crosby 
Eels,  noted  authority  on  Junior  Colleges,  spoke 
on  "Junior  College  Progress"  and  stated  that 
"education  is  what  is  left  after  one  has  for- 
gotten everything  he  learned  in  school." 
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Thursday,  December  7 : — Dr.  Walter  Crosby 
Eels  spoke  to  the  student  body  on  "Eskimos 
and  Aleuts  in  Alaska." 

Tuesday,  December  12: — Dr.  Neilson  Han- 
ney  addressed  the  students  on  "Vocabulary 
Building." 

Wednesday,  December  13: — The  first  Al- 
umnae Art  Exhibit  to  be  held  at  Lasell  took 
place  in  the  studio  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Kay  Peterson. 

Wednesday,  December  13:- — -The  annual 
Christmas  concert  was  held  in  the  chapel,  and 
featured  pupils  of  organ,  piano,  and  voice, 
aided  by  the  Orphean  Club. 

Friday,  December  15: — Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead  gave  a  vivid  lecture  on  "International 
Relations." 

Saturday,  December  16:  The  annual  Mid- 
Winter  Play,  given  by  the  Dramatic  Club,  was 
"The  Road  to  Yesterday." 

Sunday,  December  17 : — Tableaux  were  pre- 
sented at  the  Christmas  Vesper  Service  under 
the  direction  of  the  Glee  Club. 

Monday,  December  18: — The  annual  Christ- 
mas Dinner  was  held  at  which  each  girl  re- 
ceived a  joke  gift. 

Friday,  January  5: — The  Dance  Club  held 
its  first  meeting  and  elected  Phyllis  Atkinson 
as  its  president. 

Sunday,  January  7 : — Dr.  Arthur  Kinsolving 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston  was  the  Vesper 
speaker. 

Tuesday,  January  9: — Mrs.  William  Austill 
was  the  Assembly  speaker  and  her  subject  was 
"Today's  Woman  in  Tomorrow's  World." 

Wednesday,  January  10:— In  Assembly, 
Mrs.  Hudson  stressed  the  possibilities  of  im- 
proving the  rooms  of  the  students  because  the 
personality  of  the  individual  is  reflected  in 
her  own  room. 

Friday,  January  12: — Mr.  Fred  M.  Blan- 
chard,  a  Boston  broker,  gave  an  interesting 
and  educational  lecture  on  "Wool." 

Sunday,  January  14: — Mr.  Plarold  Schwab 
was  in  charge  of  the  Musical  Vespers  and  he 
was  aided  by  members  of  the  Union  Church 
Choir  of  Waban. 


Tuesday,  January  16: — The  third  group  of 
six  girls  entered  Practise  Kitchen. 

Wednesday,  January  17: — Miss  Mary  Strat- 
ton,  former  head  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Physical  Education,  spoke  on  "Posture." 

Friday,  January  19: — Dr.  Henry  M.  Wil- 
lard,  Vice-President  on  the  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  in 
Assembly  on  "The  New  Rome  of  Mussolini." 

Sunday,  January  21: — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Rinden  spoke  at  the  Missionary  Vespers  on 
"Conditions  in  China." 

Thursday,  January  25: — Mr.  J.  V.  Bham- 
bral,  of  Bombay  and  a  student  at  Tufts,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  "Political,  Social, 
and  Economic  Situation  in  India  Today." 

Saturday,  January  27: — Carol  Morehouse 
was  crowned  Queen  at  the  annual  gala  Winter 
Carnival. 

Sunday,  January  28: — Dr.  James  Gordon 
Gilkey,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Spring- 
field, was  the  Vesper  Speaker. 

Tuesday,  January  30: — Miss  Hunter,  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  Edison  Company,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  "The  Story  of  Light." 

Friday,  February  2: — Dr.  Kirtley  F.  Mather, 
professor  of  Geology  at  Harvard,  gave  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  "New  Morals — New 
Times." 

Saturday,  February  3: — Forty-seven  couples 
attended  the  first  dinner-dance  ever  to  be  held 
at  Lasell.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Council,  with  Helen  Allen  in  charge. 
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The  Leaves  has  not  been  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  the  members  of  last  year's  graduating 
class,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  girls  of  whom 
we  haven't  heard  will  let  us  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

Faith  Barber,  at  home  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Helen  Bardna,  working  in  a  broker- 
age office  in  New  York  City ;  Eunice  Bassett, 
Boston  University ;  Helen  Breed,  Bouve  School 
of  Physical  Education ;  Helen  Burzvell,  Bos- 
ton University ;  Adelaide  Case,  Bucknell 
Louise  Cenedella,  at  home  in  Milford,  Mass. 
Constance  Cole,  at  home  in  Lexington,  Mass. 
Frances  Crane,  Social  work;  Eileen  Cunning- 
ham, Framingham  Teachers'  College ;  Doro- 
thy Day,  at  home  in  Bristol,  Conn. ;  Hope  Dec- 
atur, University  Theatre,  Yale ;  Jane  Dexter, 
Cornell  University ;  Evelyn  Doudera,  working 
in  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Margaret  DuBois,  work- 
ing in  Montpelier  bank ;  Grace  Dunne,  Boston 
University ;  Barbara  Edmands,  Child,  Walker 
Art  School ;  Barbara  Erickson,  secretarial  work 
at  Avon  Home,  Cambridge ;  Alice  Fernandez, 
at  home  in  Old  Town,  Maine;  Shirley  Gould, 
attending  Art  school  in  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
Dorothy  Guest,  training  for  a  dietitian  at  Cam- 
bridge Hospital;  Mary  Hill,  working  for  her 
father;  Eileen  Kiley,  at  home  in  North  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. ;  Amoret  Larchar,  Simmons  ;  Doris 
Lewis,  teaching  piano  at  home;  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Intire,  at  home  in  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Jacque- 
line Meyers,  at  Art  school  in  New  York  City ; 
Anna  Mills,  School  for  Tea  Room  Managers, 
New  York  City;  Christine  Murphy,  at  home 
in  Calais,  Maine ;  Jean  Murphy,  at  home  in  En- 
senada,  Porto  Rico ;  Louise  Newell,  training 
at  Waltham  Hospital ;  Charlotte  Ockert,  teach- 
ing classes  at  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Virginia  Ogden,  working  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Charlotte  Phillips,  Jackson  Col- 
lege ;  Janet  Price,  at  home  in  Evanston,  111. ; 
Alyce  Quinn,  training  at  Albany  Hospital ; 
Lillian   Ray,  business  school ;  Louise  Recher, 


working  in  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Bertha  Root, 
working  at  R.  H.  Stearns,  Boston;  Angelita 
Santiago,  working  for  the  government  at  home 
in  Ponce,  Porto  Rico;  Elizabeth  Schuller,  As- 
sistant Art  Director  in  a  school  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.;  Doris  Shehadi,  working  for  her  father; 
Marjory  Shetland,  Wellesley  College ;  Mary 
Shiveley,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. ; 
Harriet  Smith,  working  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
Jane  Spear,  welfare  work  and  studying  music 
at  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Ruth  Stafford,  at- 
tending Art  school  in  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Bar- 
bara Stover,  University  of  Maine;  Betsy 
Swift,  studying  at  American  Conservatory  in 
Chicago,  111. ;  Millicent  Thomson,  at  home  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn. ;  Ruth  Vassar,  director  of 
C.  W.  A.  in  Turners  Falls,  Mass. ;  Marjory 
Walker,  secretarial  work  at  Framingham  Re- 
formatory ;  Nancy  Webb,  working  for  her 
father. 


This  being  the  initial  issue  of  the  Lasell 
Leaves  for  1934,  we  deem  it  timely  to  extend 
New  Year  greetings  to  our  patrons,  with 
special  good  wishes  for  our  more  recent  Lasell 
brides  and  grooms,  and  offering  to  them  this 
toast :  "May  you  ever  continue  to  pass  from 
a  Happy  to  a  Happier  New  Year." 

Monday,  October  twenty-third,  was  the  wed- 
ding day  of  Ruth  Crowell,  '27-'31,  to  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Gorman  Jordan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
are  now  residing  at  1107  Thirtieth  Street 
South,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Austin  Hobart  Clark  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  announced  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
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Sarah  Wendell  Clark,  to  Mr.  Richard  Henry 
Rule  on  Wednesday,  the  first  of  November. 
Sally  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1930. 

From  Athol,  Massachusetts,  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  wedding  of  Katherine  Ed- 
mands  Paige,  '28,  to  Mr.  Percy  Leland  Colon 
on  Sunday,  November  the  fifth.  Katherine  had 
one  of  her  classmates,  Phoebe  Dotten,  as 
bridesmaid. 

On  November  20,  the  Boston  Post  contained 
the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Ellenora 
Young,  '32-'33,  to  Hiley  G.  Ditmars,  which 
took  place  at  St.  Ignatius'  Chapel  of  Boston 
College.  The  bride  is  a  well-known  eques- 
trienne, having  exhibited  her  favorite  horses  at 
several  Boston  Horse  Shows. 

Wilma  Griffin,  '30-'31,  chose  the  same  day 
for  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Elmer  Pierce  Tribon  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Onset,  Mass. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  contained  several 
lovely  pictures  and  a  brilliant  account  of  the 
wedding  of  Eva  Reed  Grossman,  '27-'31,  to 
Mr.  James  Wilson  Glover  of  Tennessee,  which 
was  solemnized  in  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  in 
that  city  on   November  twenty-second. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Spooner  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  '25- 
'27,  to  Mr.  Laurence  Fuller  Cleveland  on 
Thursday,  November  thirtieth.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland  are  now  at  home  at  27  Park  Drive, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Another  November  bride  was  Margaret 
Ward,  '29,  whose  marriage  to  Mr.  Elmer  A. 
Swanson  took  place  at  her  mother's  home  in 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  After  leaving  Lasell, 
Margaret  attended  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  has  recently  been  graduated  from  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  second, 
Frances  Mary  Royce,  '24,  became  the  bride  of 
James  Joseph  Johnson.  After  a  wedding  trip 
to  the  South,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  returned 
to  their  new  home  at  22  Lincoln  Street,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  scene  of  the  wedding  of  Helen 


Louise  Ohm,  '30,  and  Dr.  Philip  Kingsman, 
which  was  solemnized  on  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
first  of  December. 

Two  days  later  at  Yarmouth,  Maine,  Fran- 
ces Wight  Mann,  '29,  and  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Knight  were  united  in  marriage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Hutchinson  of 
Newton  Centre,  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Esther,  to  Mr.  John  Sumner  White, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  December  twenty- 
seventh.  Mrs.  White,  a  graduate  of  Skidmore 
College  in  the  Class  of  1930,  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Lasell  office  staff. 

On  December  thirty-first,  in  Binghamton, 
New  York,  the  marriage  of  Alma  Elizabeth 
Gale,  '31,  and  Mr.  John  Adam  Joh  was  solem- 
nized. After  February  first,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joh  will  be  "at  home"  at  4  East  32d  Street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Formal  cards  have  been  received  announc- 
ing the  engagement  of  Isabelle  Lucille  Daggett, 
'29,  and  Donald  Sherwood  Wilson.  These 
young  people  have  won  a  very  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  townspeople  and  friends  at 
Lasell.  To  them  we  extend  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Finlayson  of  Jamaica 
Plain  announce  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Anna  Christina,  '28,  to  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Dana. 
"Tina"  was  graduated  from  the  Longy  School 
of  Music  and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  South  End  Music  School,  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Dana  is  assistant  to  the  pastor  and 
director  of  young  peoples'  activities  at  the  Har- 
vard Church,  Brookline. 

A  Bangor  daily  brings  us  word  of  the  recent 
engagement  of  Constance  Chalmers,  '29,  and 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Harlow.  Following  her  grad- 
uation from  Simmons  College,  Constance  was 
in  charge  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department 
at  Erskine  Academy,  South  China,  Maine,  and 
is  now  teaching  at  Wilton  Academy,  Wilton, 
Maine. 

The  engagement  of  Ruth  E.  McGovern,  also 
of  the  Class  of  1929,  to  Mr.  Maurice  James 
Gallivan  was  announced  recently  at  a  family 
dinner  party. 
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We  admired  the  unique  and  original  "snap- 
shot" announcements  of  the  engagement  of 
Aline  Paull,  '31,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Ireland. 

Cards  were  recently  received  announcing 
the  engagement  of  Barbara  Gould,  '32,  to  Mr. 
Denton  Locke,  and  that  of  Zelma  Brenner, 
'32-'33,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Berkovich. 

At  a  Christmas  tea  held  at  the  home  of  her 
parents  in  Auburndale,  the  engagement  of 
Anne  Davidson,  '28-'32,  and  Mr.  Charles  Muir, 
Jr.  was  announced.  This  young  couple  are 
now  planning  a  June  wedding  to  be  solemnized 
at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  January  28th,  eight 
former  Lasell  students  were  among  those  pres- 
ent for  luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  B.  Griffin  on  Bloomfield  Avenue,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  At  this  time  the  engagement  of 
Carol  Barbara  Griffin,  '30-'32,  and  Mr.  Louis 
L.  Teich  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was  an- 
nounced. Carol's  fiance  is  a  graduate  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  in  the  Class  of  1933  and  is 
a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity.  The 
Lasellites  attending  were :  Helen  Hall,  '34, 
Vesta  Black,  '32,  Barbara  Hunt,  '32,  Barbara 
Edmands,  '33,  Marjorie  Tillotson,  '31,  Shir- 
ley Wellington,  '30-'31,  and  Grace  Wellington, 
'30-'32. 

In  a  recent  letter  informing  us  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Charles  Wilbur  King  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  Kay  Morley,  '29,  pays  a 
fine  tribute  to  her  Alma  Mater  and  writes  of 
her  plans  to  be  present  at  her  class  reunion  in 
June.  From  the  enclosed  press  clipping  we 
learn  that  this  bride-to-be  is  a  descendant  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1856.  Mr. 
King  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Pennsylvania 
family,  his  ancestors  playing  an  important  part 
in  Revolutionary  activities.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College  in  the  Class  of  1929  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity. 

Betty  Jane  Davis,  '30,  writes  from  her  home 
in  Toledo,  Ohio :  "Thinking  back  on  my  life 
at  Lasell,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  were  two 
of  the  happiest  years  I  have  ever  known.  I 
have  been  working  in  a  law  office  so  I  haven't 


quite  forgotten  my  Lasell  training.  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  press 
notice  telling  of  my  engagement  to  Dalton  Reed 
Churchman.  We  are  planning  an  early  spring 
wedding.  Mother  speaks  of  you  so  often,  and 
we  both  enjoy  reminiscing  over  our  pleasant 
trip  with  you  to  Washington."  The  Toledo' 
Blade  contained  a  fine  picture  of  Betty  Jane 
and  an  interesting  account  of  her  engagement 
tea ;  among  the  list  of  "those  present"  we  find 
the  name  of  Martha  Jane  Adams,  also  of  the 
Class  of    1930. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  McMillan  (Elizabeth 
House,  'O5-'06)  announce  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  Dr.  Richard  Rod- 
gers  of  Minneapolis.  Miss  McMillan  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  her 
fiance  of  Carleton  College  and  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  junior  col- 
lege delegates  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Bos- 
ton, Dr.  Winslow  was  elected  President  of  the 
New  England  Junior  College  Council.  Our 
college  and  Lasell  girls  all  over  the  land  will 
unite  with  us  in  extending  congratulations  to 
President  Winslow  because  of  this  honor  re- 
cently bestowed  upon  him. 

The  Lasell  News  has  already  referred  with 
appreciation  to  the  valuable  course  of  lectures 
being  given  at  our  morning  Assemblies.  Prof. 
Leonard  Outerbridge,  former  head  of  the  Re- 
forestation Work  in  North  China,  in  a  recent 
address  emphasized  President  Winslow's  wis- 
dom in  providing  Lasell  with  financial  assets 
when  Lasell's  forests  of  over  a  million  trees 
comes  to  maturity,  and  also  in  giving  a  most 
valuable  object  lesson  to  the  students  of  today 
along  the  line  of  reforestation. 

Olive  Bates  Dumas,  TO,  enclosed  in  her  last 
letter  a  tribute  to  the  late  Charles  William 
Howland,  grandfather  of  our  Mariesta  How- 
land,  '26.  The  caption  of  the  tribute  was  "A 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman."  We  quote  in  part 
Mariesta's  elegy  to  her  distinguished  forebear, 
who  for  ninety-five  years  had  served  well  his 
country  and  devoted  family : 
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The  Patriarch 

Too    long    he    lived — since    his    whole    world    had 

died: 
But  not  too  long  for  us  who  sprang  from  him, 
Who  drew  what  love,  what  courage,  what  of  good 
We  know,  from   that  great  heart  whose  pulse  is 

stilled. 

His    eyes    were    weary,    and    bewildered    by    the 

sights  they  looked  on 
In  these  latter  days.     (So,  Peace,  tired  eyes.    Blue 

eyes  that  opened  in  a  parsonage.) 
His    hand    against    no    man    was    set,    he    never 

taught 
It  to  be  cunning.     (So,  Peace,  kind  hand.     Brave 

hand,  that  pressed  Abe  Lincoln's.) 

His  words  were  gentle  words  and  strong.  Upon 
his  tongue 

The  Yankee  speech  lay  pure,  and  gemmed  with 
Bible  phrases. 

(So,  Peace,  sweet  lips,  that  never  uttered  base- 
ness.) 

The  lad  who  heard  his  father  preach  in  claim,  de- 
fiant syllable 

Upon  the  churchstep,  since  the  church  had  dared 
to  close 

Its  gate  upon  his  candor;  the  youthful  bride- 
groom,  fired   with    Whittier's   abolition — ardor, 

Who  marched  upon  a  kinsman  army,  and  horror- 
struck 

At  war's  necessities,  wept  to  behold  his  brothers 
dead, 

And  stayed  his  rifle  to  turn  surgeon,  choosing  to 
mend 

The  broken  bodies,  Yank  or  Rebel; 

Father,  churchman,  btiilder  of  road,  of  wall  against 
the  sea 

Which  brought  his  Pilgrim  ancestor  and  fed  and 
bred  his  sires; 

Law-giver  and  counsellor — then  very  old  and  wise 
and  tired. 

But  this  day  returned  to   Paradise,  and  to  those 

powers,   that  grandeur 
We  sensed  whose  privilege  it  was  to  learn  Life's 

runnings   at   his  knee. 

Our  bleek,  snow-bound  New  England  needed 
a  touch  of  California's  warm  sunshine,  and  who 
better  fitted  to  bring  this  about  than  our  be- 
loved Mabel  S.  Briggs,  former  instructor  of 
voice?     This   is   her   message   in   part:    "My 


thoughts  so  often  turn  Lasell's  way,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  have  had  the  happy  years  there. 
This  dear  home  is  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  confused  world  and 
it  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  live  in  this  beautiful 
spot.  How  I  wish  you  could  all  see  these  lovely 
mountains  that  we  constantly  see."  Yes,  Mrs. 
Briggs,  we  would  love  to  see  California's  moun- 
tains from  your  home.  That  may  not  be,  but 
when  the  days  grow  fair  again  in  our  own  New 
England,  why  do  you  not  come  to  us?  Re- 
member Lasell  is  one  of  your  New  England 
homes. 

Many  will  remember  gratefully  Dorothea 
Crawley,  '  32-'33,  who  so  successfully  "put 
across"  the  Christmas  Drive  among  our  day 
students  last  year.  During  her  recent  visit  to 
our  office,  we  learned  that  she  is  a  freshman 
at  Simmons  College  and  among  her  college 
mates  are  two  former  Lasell  girls,  Amoret 
Larchar,  '33,  and  Ruth  Moulton,  '32-'33.  We 
were  pleased  at  Dorothea's  parting  word:  "Not 
that  I  love  Simmons  less,  but  as  yet,  Lasell  a 
little  more." 

What  an  admirable  new  departure  is  this 
impelling  summons  of  President  Emily  Crump, 
'29: 

"Dearest  Classmates  of  '29 — ■ 

"Five  years  ago — can  you  believe  it?  But 
here  it  is  1934  and  high  time  for  us  all  to  see 
each  other  again.  Would  it  not  be  splendid 
to  have  all  108  of  us  back  at  Lasell  in  June? 
Many  of  us  will  be  quite  changed  from  the  girls 
we  were  when  we  graduated — more  surprising 
will  be  those  who  are  just  the  same !  Many  are 
married,  and  we  hope  will  bring  their  husbands 
along. 

"I  can  just  imagine  a  long  line  of  '29ers  filing 
into  Bragdon  dining  room  with  'Zip'  and 
'Maudie'  there  to  lead  us  in  songs  and  cheers, 
to  prove  that  being  graduated  for  five  years 
does  not  necessarily  make  us  old. 

"We  will  probably  be  amazed  at  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  at  Alma  Mater  since 
we  were  there.  But  we  can  stand  by,  nodding 
our  heads  and  contrasting  it  all  with  'the  good 
old  days.' 
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"There's  a  hope  in  my  heart  that  we  shall  all 
meet  again  in  June.  Loving  best  wishes  to 
each  and  every  one." 

Emily  adds  this  personal  word  to  Miss 
Blackstock :  "I  am  writing  chiefly  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoy  the  Leaves.  I  want  to  hear 
all  about  your  trips.  I  wish  I  might  go  with 
you  on  one  of  them." 

We  learn  that  Anna  Andrews  Barris,  '01- 
'02,  is  as  busy  as  usual  with  her  chosen  pro- 
fession. This  Lasell  author  does  not  allow  her 
imaginary  characters  to  wholly  absorb  her  at- 
tention. Her  personal  friendly  contact  with 
real  folk,  studying  with  sympathy  their  prob- 
lems is,  we  believe,  in  a  large  measure  the  secret 
of  her  continued  success.  Lasell's  congratula- 
tions to  Anna  Andrews  Barris ! 

Former  students  in  our  Music  Department 
who  have  been  pupils  of  Miss  Ida  Bunting  will 
be  happy  to  learn  that  she  has  just  won  a  hun- 
dred dollar  prize  for  having  composed  the  music 
for  a  patriotic  song.  The  contest  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
She  has  also  recently  published  a  book  of  folk 
songs  for  children,  dedicating  the  same  to  Miss 
Rivers  Ellett,  also  a  former  member  of  our 
faculty.  Lasell's  hearty  congratulations  to  this 
successful  young  composer. 

Mary  Howell,  '30-'31,  has  not  lived  an  idle 
life  since  her  Lasell  days.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  McDonald  for  this  report.  Shortly  after 
her  return  to  Evanston,  Mary  was  in  a  serious 
automobile  accident  and  her  recovery  was  slow. 
Later  she  attended  night  school,  specializing  in 
secretarial  science  and  has  now  decided  to  take 
up  nursing.  She  is  at  present  in  training  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago.  Her  closing  words 
are  these:  "I  am  so  terribly  sorry  I  could  not 
complete  my  course  at  Lasell.  I  am  planning 
to  return  some  time — I  cannot  get  enough  of 
New  England  for  I  love  it  so." 

Frances  Bragdon  West,  '05,  sent  the  Per- 
sonals Editor  a  welcoming  word  of  greeting 
from  her  old  home  town,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  sister.  She 
enclosed  a  clipping  from  a  Chicago  daily  which 
reads  as  follows :  "The  Women's  Advertising 


Club  of  Chicago  celebrated  its  sixteenth  birth- 
day at  a  delightfully  informal  costume  dinner 
party  in  the  Sky  Room  of  the  Palmer  House. 
Helen  Carter  Johnson,  '07,  the  club's  first  pres- 
ident, and  the  present  president  each  had  a 
hand  in  cutting  the  candle-surmounted  birthday 
cake."  The  clipping  was  accompanied  by  an 
unusually  fine  picture  of  Helen.  Frances  closes 
with  warm  regards  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Mile.  LeRoyer,  and  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth, 
'05. 

A  classmate  of  Mrs.  West  has  forwarded 
this  additional  valuable  news  item  taken  from 
a  Cleveland  daily  paper:  "Louis  C.  West  (hus- 
band of  Frances  Bragdon,  '05)  has  been  made 
City  Finance  Director  on  the  Mayor's  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  'He  pos- 
sesses the  combination  of  a  scholarly  point  of 
view  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  municipal  financing.'  "  Lasell's  con- 
gratulations to  this  new  Director  and  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland. 

"Sis"  Loomis  Stuebing,  '22,  opens  her  last 
homey  letter  with  this  challenge :  "It's  eleven 
years  since  this  Dove  left  Lasell.  When  I 
think  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  who  have  been 
under  your  care  since  1922,  I  wonder  if  it  is 
possible  you  remember  me.  I'm  the  'middle' 
Loomis  girl,  and  even  you  called  me  'Sis.' 

"Lasell  doesn't  seem  so  far  away  to  me  be- 
cause in  the  past  ten  days  I've  found  the  pic- 
tures of  our  Queen  of  Winter  Sports  and  the 
girl  with  the  leading  part  in  the  Orphean  con- 
cert. Both  pictures  appeared  in  the  Akron 
paper.  It  made  me  feel  closer  to  my  Alma 
Mater.  I  do  hope  the  college  is  experiencing 
another  successful  year. 

"We  have  a  Lasell  girl  not  quite  ready  to 
enter.  Yes,  our  Janie  is  not  yet  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  but  at  the  rate  she  grows  and  learns, 
it  won't  be  long.  We  are  also  very  proud  of 
her  big  brother,  who  is  six  and  a  half.  Really 
they're  an  adorable  pair :  Ted  is  very  dark, 
and  Sister  fair  with  reddish  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

"My  time  in  Chicago  this  summer  was  so 
limited,  I  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
many  of  the  Chicago  Lasell  girls.     My  sister 
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Margaret,  '21,  has  two  precious  children,  the 
younger  just  the  type  for  Lasell.  Gene,  '32, 
is  very  happy  in  her  work  with  the  Marshall 
Field  tea  rooms.  My  love  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  Miss  Wright  and  Senora." 

The  greatest  pride  of  Dorothy  Brown  Wil- 
son, '31,  is  no  longer  that  she  is  the  author  and 
composer  of  Lasell's  most  popular  song,  but 
instead  is  the  mother  of  a  little  son.  Our  con- 
gratulations to  "Brownie"  and  her  dear  baby, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  get  more  direct  and  fuller 
information  from  the  proud  parents. 

Following  a  brief  visit  in  Boston,  Anna- 
melia  Paxton,  '32,  and  her  mother  left  for 
their  Ohio  home,  intending  to  tarry  there  for 
a  short  time,  their  winter  objective  being  Mi- 
ami, Florida.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  their 
friendly  greeting  and  wish  for  them  both  a 
happy  sojourn  in  the  sunny  South. 

Professor  George  Robinson,  husband  of 
Lucille  Hyde  Robinson  ('02-'03)  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  University  faculty 
and  is  doing  research  work  in  northern  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Robinson  is  also  head  of  the  Pack 
Foundation.  We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
Anna  Kendig  Pierce,  '80,  in  furnishing  us 
with  this  interesting  news  item  concerning  the 
daughter  of  her  former  Lasell  college  mate, 
Roberta  Steell  Hyde,  78-'80. 

Agatha  Canfield,  '31,  confesses  to  Mr. 
Amesbury  in  a  recent  letter  that  just  now  she 
is  enjoying  domestic  science  practice  in  her  own 
home.  She  refers  with  appreciation  to  Miss 
Irwin's  travelogue  given  before  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club.  Her 
good  letter  closes  with  greetings  to  members  of 
the  school  faculty  and  this  fine  word  of  tri- 
bute:  "Somehow  it  is  always  to  Lasell  one  may 
look  and  find  the  symbol  of  true  living." 

The  recent  letter  of  Annie  Mae  Pinkham 
I  Allyn,  '02,  brought  indeed  sad  news.  On  Octo- 
ber 9,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Abner  Oakes, 
husband  of  our  Marjorie  Allyn  Oakes,  '26. 
While  endeavoring  to  save  the  life  of  another, 
Dr.  Oakes  lost  his  own  life.  Marjorie  is  at 
home  with  her  devoted  parents,  and  the  mother 
refers  at  this  time  to  the  daughter's  bravery  in 


meeting  her  great  bereavement.  Horace  Al- 
lyn's  little  daughter  is  a  great  comfort  to  her 
grandparents  and  Marjorie  at  this  time  of 
sorrow.  Last  June,  Nancy  Allyn  received  her 
B.A.  degree  from  Mt.  Holyoke  and  is  now 
doing  postgraduate  work  at  McGill  Univers- 
ity. Warner  is  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Helen,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Wheelock  Kindergarten 
School,  has  a  delightful  class  of  little  children 
whose  parents  are  members  of  the  Amherst 
College  faculty.  Mary  Lou,  "the  least  child" 
in  this  interesting  group,  will  enter  the  high 
school  next  fall.  Lasell's  tenderest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  our  Marjorie  and  her  bereaved 
family  circle. 

Dear  "Jack"  Horner,  '32,  speaks  for  her- 
self :  "Wish  I  could  get  to  dear  old  Auburn- 
dale  to  see  everybody,  but  my  job  as  clerk  in 
a  lawyer's  office  holds  me  down."  For  Lasell's 
sake  our  word  to  J.  H.  is  "keep  on  trying  until 
some  glad  day  you  will  return  to  your  Alma 
Mater  and  Lasell  friends  for  a  promised  visit." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  en- 
gagement of  Christina  Finlayson,  '28,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  H.  Dana.  A  host  of  Tina's  Lasell 
friends  join  with  us  in  extending  felicitations 
to  this  couple.  Another  former  Lasell  girl, 
Mildred  Pierce  Fuller,  '06,  president  of  the 
Women's  Guild  of  Harvard  Street  Church  in 
Brookline,  described  in  her  recent  letter  a 
beautiful  Candle  Light  Service  held  in  the 
church  and  conducted  by  our  Christina. 

Among  the  former  members  of  our  faculty 
none  are  more  loyal  or  keep  in  personal  touch 
more  faithfully  with  Lasell  than  do  Miss  Fran- 
cis K.  Dolley  of  Western  Reserve  University 
and  Miss  Edith  Williams,  head  of  the  Domes- 
tic Science  Department  of  the  Indiana  State 
University.  It  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of 
our  faculty  as  of  our  students  that  "once  a 
Lasell  girl,  always  a  Lasell  girl."  We  appre- 
ciate their  unfailing  interest  in  our  school. 

We  are  happy  to  give  below  the  names  of  a 
group  of  little  Lasell  folk  some  of  whom  ar- 
rived on  time  to  speed  the  parting  Old  Year, 
and  other  to  welcome  the  Happy  New  Year. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Keeler  (Ruby  Hola- 
bird,  '25)  are  among  the  first  to  receive  our 
congratulations,  for,  on  June  29,  Pamela  Rae 
came  to  gladden  their  home.  Miss  Pamela's 
mother  adds :  "My  first  little  girl,  Nancy,  is 
nearly  four  years  old." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Games  (Gertrude 
Powdrell,  '26)  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son, 
Richard  Barrie  Games,  born  on  November 
3rd  at  the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital,  Boston. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Games  now  reside  in  Wellfleet, 
Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Games  is  the  high 
school  principal. 

William  Brigham  Hanna  was  welcomed  at 
the  home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
B.  Hanna,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Anderson,  '24)  on 
November  8th. 

November  eighth  is  also  the  birthday  of 
Anne  Christine  Jones,  whose  happy  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Jones  (Christine  Oby, 
'27). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Towne  Wilson  of 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Harold  Towne  Wilson,  Jr.,  on  November  16. 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  the  former  Dorothy  Brown, 
'31. 

From  San  Francisco  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  on  December  6th,  Patricia  Jane  Ho- 
berg  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ingemar  Hoberg  (C.  Madalyn  Patten,  '27). 

One  of  the  very  latest  recordings  in  Lasell's 
Baby  Book  is  the  birth  of  Nancy  de  Merle 
Merrill  on  January  22,  1934.  Miss  Nancy's 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Merrill 
(Florence  Bell,  '17). 

The  following  press  notice  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Class  of  1925,  so  writes  Mary 
Frances  Page  in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the 
Leaves  :  'The  first  wedding  of  1934  to  be  sol- 
emnized in  the  Christ  M.  E.  Church,  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  was  that  of  Mary  Frances  Page  of  Ayer 
and  Mr.  Carlton  Murphy  of  Vineyard  Haven. 
The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege and  Framingham  Normal  School.  After 
a  wedding  trip  to  Maine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy will  reside  in  Vineyard  Haven." 

Barbara    Vail    Bosworth,    '05,    shared    with 


us  a  letter  from  Miss  Emily  Genn,  for  many 
years  head  of  the  Lasell  office  staff.  How 
pleased  the  "old  girls"  of  Tier  day  will  be  to 
again  get  in  touch  with  Miss  Genn,  who  so 
long  and  loyally  served  Dr.  Bragdon  and  Presi- 
dent Winslow  as  well.     Miss  Genn  writes : 

"Dear  Barbara:  Your  letters  and  the 
Leaves  keep  me  in  touch  with  the  past  golden 
days  at  Lasell.  What  a  great  deal  of  joy 
and  happiness  you  can  get  out  of  life  regard- 
less of  situation.  From  my  window  I  have 
been  watching  with  interest  sea  gulls  flitting 
over  the  ice  cakes.  Finally  a  flock  lighted  on 
the  ice  seemingly  not  to  mind  the  cold.  They 
were  so  carefree  and  happy  but  when  they  at- 
tempted to  rise,  Jack  Frost  held  them  fast,  and 
when  I  last  saw  them  they  were  floating  out 
to  sea  with  no  one  to  rescue  them.  I  have 
often  longed  to  be  as  graceful  and  as  free  as 
these  sea  birds,  but  now  I  am  thankful  for  my 
freedom  and  turn  gratefully  back  to  my  own 
work.  I  read  the  Leaves  from  cover  to  cover 
and  I  am  as  enthusiastic  over  them  as  a  young 
schoolgirl.  I  hope  Lasell  will  always  be  pros- 
perous. I  think  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  are 
dearly  beloved  by  the  whole  Lasell  family." 

And  this  from  Barbara  Merritt,  '32: 

"I  enjoy  the  Leaves  Personals  ever  so  much, 
and  I  am  coming  some  day  soon  to  the  col- 
lege to  see  you  all." 

Ruth  Winslow,  '31,  sends  with  her  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Leaves  an  interesting  outline  of 
her  music  schedule.  She  now  is  giving  in- 
struction on  five  different  instruments,  and  has 
recently  formed  a  Hawaiian  orchestra  of  eleven 
members.  Our  congratulations  to  this  enthu- 
siastic music  teacher  who  has  persisted  and 
achieved. 

A  small  Lasell  Fortnightly  Club  has  been 
active  for  several  years  in  Hartford.  The 
members  of  this  club  are :  Freda  Griffin  Lein- 
ing,  '20,  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16,  Doro- 
thy Merwin  Brown,  '23,  Connie  Colton  Avery, 
'23,  Alice  Grimes  Griffin,  '20,  Harriette  Case 
Bidwell,.  '22,  and  Mary  Godard  Dresser,  '21- 
'23.  To  you,  Mary  Godard  Dresser,  and  to 
each  member  of  your  Friendly  Fortnightly  my 
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most  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  recent 
affectionate  message. 

It  did  us  good  to  read  in  that  clear,  fine 
handwriting  of  Harriet  Smith,  '33,  that  her 
thoughts  are  turning  our  way  constantly.  La- 
sell's    best   wishes    always    to    Harriet    Smith. 

We  caught  altogether  too  hasty  a  glimpse  of 
Jean  Ayr  Baker,  '29,  on  November  25.  We 
urge  this  young  bride  to  return  soon  for  a  real 
visit  accompanied  by  Mr.  Baker. 

A  distinct  honor  has  come  to  Ruth  Vassar, 
'33.  In  her  recent  letter  she  enclosed  the  fol- 
lowing press  notice:  "Appointment  of  Miss 
Ruth  Vassar  as  women's  division  director  for 
the  CWA  in  the  town  of  Montague  was  an- 
nounced by  Lois  B.  Rantoul  of  Boston,  state 
director  of  the  CWA  women's  project  division. 
Among  Miss  Vassar's  duties  will  be  the  or- 
ganization of  new  projects  for  the  unemployed 
women  of  the  town. 

"Miss  Vassar  is  a  graduate  of  Turners  Falls 
High  School,  class  of  1931,  and  completed  the 
two-year  course  of  study  at  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege last  June.  Her  present  position  is  non- 
remunerative  but  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  state  CWA  board  as  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  notifying  her  of  her  appoint- 
ment." 

Ruth  adds :  "I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am  to  be  able  at  last  to  use  my  knowledge 
gained  at  Lasell,  and  how  valuable  it  has 
proved  to  be." 

Frances  Connolly,  '32,  is  now  a  student  at  St. 
Regis  College,  Weston,  Mass.  Frances,  we 
appreciate  your  recent  call,  but  when  we  re- 
member how  near  St.  Regis  is  to  Lasell  we 
trust  our  meetings  may  be  frequent. 

One  of  the  most  generous  and  loyal  mem- 
bers of  our  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  is 
Gladys  Stults,  '09-'10,  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  She  sends  her  annual  subscription  to 
the  Leaves  accompanied  by  friendly  good 
wishes. 

A  new  objective  for  Marjorie  Maxfield,  '27. 
She  writes  for  her  Lasell  grades  and  is  evi- 
dently planning  to  "better  her  position"  in 
the  near  future.    We  quote  from  her  good  let- 


ter to  Mrs.  Hooker:  "Was  in  Cleveland  this 
summer  attending  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists' Convention,  and  while  there  saw  Mr. 
Schwab.  We  talked  'shop'  (organ,  church 
work,  etc.)  and  I  enjoyed  meeting  him.  Please 
give  my  best  wishes  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Mr.  Amesbury  and  Miss  Potter." 

Lasell  girls  of  1931-1932  will  read  with 
especial  interest  this  notice:  "Isabelle  Mulli- 
gan of  LaGrange,  Illinois,  has  been  selected  to 
pin  sorority  colors  on  the  battalion  flags  of 
the  Northwestern  University  Naval  unit  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  its  annual  dress  parade. 
Miss  Mulligan,  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  High 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  a  junior  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts.  She  attended  Lasell 
Junior  College  before  entering  Northwestern 
University.  Miss  Mulligan  has  served  on  a 
Dad's  Day  committee  and  is  a  member  of  Pi 
Beta  Phi  sorority." 

Dorice  Lord,  '16,  reported  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  at  Lasell.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  several  friends.  This  graduate  is 
still  a  successful  teacher  and  much  interested 
in  church  activities.  One  of  Lasell's  faculty, 
now  in  residence,  declares  Dorice  looks  as 
young  as  in  her  school  days.  Dorice,  what  is 
the  secret?  We'd  like  you  to  share  it  with 
us,  please! 

Winifred  Goud  Page,  '27-29,  and  her  hus- 
band were  among  our  most  welcomed  visitors 
in  November.  Winifred's  many  Lasell  friends 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  is  now  "at 
home"  at  347  Pleasant  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Blackstock  for  this 
friendly  word  from  Barbara  Hunt,  '32.  Bar- 
bara admits  that  she  is  awfully  proud  of  her 
position  in  the  Riverside  Trust  Company,  a 
Hartford  Bank.  She  writes:  "It's  all  so  in- 
teresting, and  I  love  it — especially  to  be  earn- 
ing my  own  money.  I  see  Vesta  Black,  '32, 
frequently,  and  Barbara  Gould,  '32,  was  with 
us  in  the  summer.  Probably  we  can  drive  up 
to  Lasell  for  Commencement.  I  often  recall 
our  cosy  afternoons  in  your  sitting  room,  when 
we  took  our  'European  trips'  together.    Please 
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remember  me  to  Mrs.  Sypher,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  you  both." 

Charlotte  Russell  Morrison,  '26,  has  experi- 
enced some  serious  vicissitudes  since  her  grad- 
uation. Especially  sad  was  the  passing  away 
of  her  devoted  husband  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage. She  has  met  this  with  fine  courage. 
She  and  her  mother  are  at  home  together  and 
Charlotte  is  enjoying  her  position  as  associate 
examiner  in  the  Health  Department  of  a  group 
of  schools  in  her  native  city,  Providence. 

Lasell's  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  girls  are 
always  "on  the  giving  hand."  Listen  to  Presi- 
dent Winslow's  latest  message  from  their 
treasurer,  Grace  Allen  Clarke,  '95  : 

"Enclosed  please  find  a  money  order  for 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  Omaha  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  Lasell  Club  donation  to  the  Lasell 
Endowment  Fund  for  this  year.  We  still  have 
our  regular  monthly  luncheons  and  sew  for 
charity,  doing  our  bit  and  having  happy  times 
doing   it. 

"The  meeting  last  Tuesday  was  with  Zoe 
Hill  Mayne,  '01,  at  the  home  of  Frances  Bow- 
man Gerner,  '94-'96,  who  entertained  together. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  there  and  it  was 
nice  to  have  one  of  the  recent  Lasell  girls  with 
us — Marjorie  Mayne,  '30-'31 — who  looks  well 
after  her  serious  illness  this  summer.  Ruth 
Buffington,  '25,  was  also  present. 

"We  all  send  kind  wishes  to  Lasell  and  hope 
our  little  donation  will  help  some  toward  the 
Fund,   and   only  wish  we  could   send  more." 

Uula  Morton  Short,  '26-'28,  writes  to  Dr. 
Winslow :  "I  have  been  living  in  Delaware  for 
two  years  and  have  often  intended  to  write 
and  inquire  if  there  is  a  Delaware  branch  of 
the  Lasell  Alumnae  Association.  If  there  is 
not,  I'd  like  to  start  one  with  your  sanction. 
As  Delaware  is  so  small  we  could  perhaps 
combine  with  Maryland.  We  are  only  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Maryland  border. 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  and  your  family  are 
well.  As  my  husband  is  a  graduate  of  Brown, 
maybe  we  will  come  North  for  a  visit  some 
day.  Mr.  Short  is  now  practicing  law  in 
Georgetown.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  two 


years  ago  after  graduating  from  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School.  We  have  a 
daughter  who  is  three  years  old  and  whom 
some  day  we  hope  to  send  to  Lasell.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  your  kindness  to  me.  I  think 
I  was  the  proudest  of  all  girls  when  you 
handed  me  my  certificate  in  Home  Economics." 
Tufts  College  News 

Miss  Emily  U.  Farnsworth  of  Ashland  and 
a  freshman  at  Tufts  College,  has  been  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  freshman  class.  Lasell  con- 
gratulates Tufts  and  our  former  student,  who 
has  received  this  honor ! 

Doris  Woodruff  Hill,  '24,  sends  her  prom- 
ised itinerary  written  since  she  enjoyed  what 
she  terms  "that  delightfully  remembered  day 
at  Lasell" : 

"We  left  New  Hampshire  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober and  headed  for  the  sunny  south.  Spent 
a  week  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  my  fam- 
ily reside  and  such  a  wonderful  visit  as  that 
was. 

"Since  returning  home  I  have  been  busy 
getting  settled  after  my  six  months'  absence. 
Such  a  happy  visit  as  I  had  at  Lasell  and  what 
a  joy  it  was  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  once  more 
in  that  most  attractive  dining  room.  How  well 
Dr.  Winslow  is  looking — it  was  a  treat  to  see 
you  both. 

"Now  for  the  promised  notes :  Dorothy 
Cook,  '25,  Mrs.  Victor  Reynal,  lives  at  12 
Midland  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  She  has 
a  baby  son,  Lawrence. 

"Claire  Stritzinger,  '23-'24,  Mrs.  A.  Mor- 
ton Daller  of  1718  Williams  Way,  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  baby  daughter  nearly  two 
years  old. 

"Sallie  Whitis,  '24-'25,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Price,  is 
found  on  Crescent  Street,  Berea,  Kentucky. 
Sallie  is  the  mother  of  a  little  daughter. 

"I  also  saw  Gertrude  Bardwell,  '24,  Mrs. 
Richard  Hall.  Her  husband  is  the  assistant- 
manager  of  the  Weldon  Hotel  in  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

"Louise  Titus  Calef,  '24,  is  now  Mrs.  Calla- 
han and  is  living  in  Sanford,  Florida,  about  20 
miles  from  my  home. 
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"Best  of  health  to  you,  and  best  regards  to 
all." 

Hope  Decatur,  '33,  called  at  the  college  with 
her  mother  the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  Those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  welcome  these 
guests  were  pleased. 

Our  Trustee,  Annie  Crowe  Collum,  '09,  was 
among  our  December  guests.  The  frequency 
with  which  this  Alumna  includes  Lasell  in  her 
eastern  itinerary  makes  us  feel  that  Winnepeg 
is  not  very  far  away,  but  is  actually  in  a  neigh- 
borhood zone. 

Agnes  Metcalf,  '32,  Olga  Johnson,  '32,  and 
Rossamunde  Whittredge,  '30-'32,  attended  La- 
sell's  first  Missionary  Campfire  of  the  year. 
In  addition  to  managing  her  tea  room,  Agnes  is 
teaching  piano.  Olga  has  completed  her  course 
at  the  Hartford  Hospital  and  Rossamunde  is 
now  a  sophomore  at  Radcliffe  College,  where 
she  is  majoring  in  Chemistry. 

Harriet  M.  Gregory,  '31 -'32,  writes  this  note 
of  inquiry  to  Dr.  Winslow : 

"I  would  like  to  have  a  record  showing  the 
final  reports  on  all  the  subjects  I  took  during 
the  year  I  was  at  Lasell. 

"I  am  now  working  in  a  Law  Office  in  North 
Creek,  New  York,  and  in  order  to  file  my  clerk- 
ship papers,  I  must  have  a  record  of  the  work 
I  did  at  Lasell." 

This  brief  note  is  all  we  know  of  Harriet, 
but  from  it  we  infer  that  she  is  making  good 
in  the  business  world  and  merits  Lasell's  con- 
gratulations. 

While  at  the  All-Boston  and  Stuyvesant 
Field  Hockey  Game  held  in  Rye,  New  York, 
this  fall,  Miss  "Mac"  met  Les  Barker  and 
Lucy  Robertson,  both  '32.  Leslie  is  a  member 
of  the  second  team  of  the  All-Stuyvesant  Club. 

In  a  personal  note  to  Marjorie  Winslow, 
'28,  Maude  Williams,  '29,  refers  to  the  election 
of  officers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  Lasell  Club.  We  do  not  here  repeat 
this  list  for  an  official  report  is  given  later  in 
the  Leaves.  Maude's  main  object  in  writing 
was  to  secure  snapshots  taken  of  the  Club  by 
Marjorie  when  she  was  their  guest  of  honor. 

Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  and  Sarah 


Hopkins,  '19,  called  in  November,  remained 
for  luncheon  and  visited  the  classes,  showing 
their  continued  interest  in  the  educational  work 
of  their  Alma  Mater. 

In  her  note  to  Helen  Beede,  '21,  Miriam 
Dailey  Taylor,  '22,  admits:  "Some  may  con- 
sider my  life  quite  ordinary,  but  to  me  it  is 
not  at  all  uninteresting.  My  two  little  girls, 
Virginia  and  Elaine,  keep  me  on  the  jump  most 
of  the  time.  Jinny  is  in  kindergarten  and  it 
seems  incredible  that  my  little  daughter  has 
started  her  school  career. 

"I  sometimes  see  Libbie  Madiera  Campbell, 
'22,  Isabel  Whitcomb  Jackson,  '23,  and  Sarah 
Crane,  '22.  Was  so  sorry  I  couldn't  get  back 
to  our  Tenth  Reunion!  Though  it  is  nearly 
twelve  years  since  I  was  graduated,  it  does 
not  seem  so  long  ago  and  never  a  day  passes 
but  I  think  of  the  happy  years  at  Lasell.  I 
do  so  enjoy  the  Leaves,  especially  the  Alum- 
nae news  and  it  is  about  the  only  way  I  have 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  college. 

"Please  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs. 
Hooker,  Senora,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and 
Miss  Potter." 

Thank  you,  Dorothy  Aseltine  Wardsworth, 
'26,  for  your  subscription  to  the  Leaves,  and 
don't  think  we  are  forgetting  your  invitation 
to  visit  you  in  your  "darling  little  Winchester 
home." 

Misses  Hoag,  Worcester  and  Trafton,  of  our 
faculty,  vacationed  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  They  were 
the  guests  of  Miss  Trafton's  parents.  The 
long  trip  was  made  in  Miss  Trafton's  car.  They 
are  still  enthusing  over  their  unusual  venture, 
considering  the  time  and  space  covered. 

While  Helen  M.  Littlefield,  72,  could  not 
give  the  desired  information  concerning  the 
present  address  of  her  classmate  Mary  E.  Lin- 
coln, '72,  she  did  recall  the  fact  that  while 
Miss  Lincoln  was  not  present  at  the  time  of 
her  graduation,  she  did  receive  her  diploma 
later.  After  leaving  Lasell,  Miss  Lincoln  took 
a  course  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
and  taught  music  for  some  time.  Miss  Little- 
field  reports  that  during  the  summer  her  his- 
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toric  Cape  Cod  home  was  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  with  characteristic  optimism  she 
adds :  "I  shall  have  it  restored  soon  and  I  am 
rejoicing  in  the  many  improvements.  The  fire 
"worked  for  good'  and  I  give  thanks.  My 
love  and  regards  for  Lasell  College." 

Every  once  and  so  often,  but  not  often 
enough  to  please  us,  Gertrude  Hooper,  '32,  re- 
ports at  our  office.  As  yet  the  business  de- 
pression has  not  affected  trade  with  this  busy 
little  wool  merchant.  We  rejoice  in  her  con- 
tinued success. 

Dear  Ruth  Ayres,  '32-'33,  please  don't  keep 
us  waiting  much  longer  for  that  promised  visit. 

Helen  Gorham,  '31,  writes  that  she  has  been 
taking  private  lessons  in  typing  and  shorthand, 
and  for  two  years  has  been  in  charge  of  her 
father's  and  brother's  law  office.  Helen  has 
also  been  assisting  in  the  Houlton  municipal 
court  work.  Our  congratulations  to  this  Al- 
umna! 

The  closing  days  of  the  Old  Year  and  the 
opening  days  of  the  New  brought  bereavement 
to  three  members  of  our  Lasell  family  in  resi- 
dence. On  November  22,  Dr.  Lorenzo  T.  Pot- 
ter, twin  brother  of  our  Dean,  passed  away  at 
the  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Potter's  most  active  years  were  spent  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  served  for  a  time  as  president 
of  the  Chicago  Medical  Association  and  was 
also  head  of  the  Resident  Staff  of  Physicians 
at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Miss  Potter  greatly  appreciated  a  personal 
note  of  esteem  and  sympathy  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin H.  Martin,  President  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Potter. 

On  December  4,  Mr.  Albert  D.  Beede,  father 
of  our  Helen  Beede,  '21,  lost  his  life  in  an 
automobile  accident.  His  death  has  bereaved 
not  only  his  devoted  family,  but  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  citizens  who  feel  keenly  his  un- 
timely end. 

Mrs.  Hooker's  brother,  Mr.  Fred  Lothrop, 
passed  away  on  December  27th  after  a  linger- 
ing illness.  We  are  holding  in  constant  re- 
membrance   Mrs.    Hooker    and    Miss    Beede, 


who  are  so  bravely  meeting  their  double  sor- 
row. 

To  each  of  these  bereaved   families  Lasell 
extends  deepest  sympathy. 


According  to  this  last  report  there  are  as 
yet  no  idle  hands  in  the  Gifford-Grimm  family. 
Marjorie  writes :  "Besides  household  duties, 
club,  political  and  church  work  I  am  now 
studying  voice  and  have  been  doing  solo  work 
Sunday  mornings  in  our  church.  George  has 
three  or  four  'irons  in  the  fire' — judge,  lawyer, 
master  of  his  lodge,  deputy  tax  commissioner 
of  N.  J.  since  the  new  beverage  law  passed. 
We  often  think  of  our  'Lasell  mother'  and  our 
dear  friends,  the  Winslows,  and  how  you  all 
helped  to  enrich  our  lives." 

Dear  Lasell  Girls  everywhere:  Does  it  ever 
occur  to  you  how  indebted  we  are  to  you  for  so 
enriching  our  lives  with  your  loyalty  and  love? 

It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  for  us  to  welcome 
again  to  Lasell  Annie  M.  Alexander,  '87- 
'89,  and  her  classmate  Nora  Gibson  Perley, 
'87-'89.  After  their  many  years'  absence  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  old  school  and  their  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments at  Lasell  proved  that  their  school  spirit 
and  loyalty  was  unabated. 

The  present  address  of  Mrs.  Leonard  A. 
Spalding,  Jr.  (Natalie  Whitaker,  '27-'31)  is 
415  West  118th  Street,  New  York  City.  Her 
personal  note  was  brief  but  interesting.  Her 
husband  was  a  student  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
while  residing  in  Paris  their  little  daughter, 
Louise,  was  born.  Mr.  Spalding  is  now  attend- 
ing the  Columbia  Law  School.  Our  congratu- 
lations to  the  parents  and  little  Louise  are  a 
bit  tardy,  but  none  the  less  hearty. 

Alma  Dunlap,  '32-'33,  is  now  taking  a  course 
in  one  of  Syracuse's  business  schools.  Our 
best  wishes  for  this  former  Lasell  student. 

.  Constance  Keene,  '29-'30,  now  Mrs.  James 
Carse,  writes  from  Mansfield,  Ohio:  "I  have 
a  baby  son  one  year  old.  I  have  to  thank  La- 
sell's  fine  training  for  knowing  how  to  care 
for  this  lovely  boy.  My  husband  is  connected 
with    the    Westinghouse    Electric    Company." 
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This  is  a  brief  but  good  word  from  Constance. 

Katheryn  Royce,  '27,  is  still  at  the  Mary 
Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington,  Vermont.  To 
Dr.  Winslow  she  sends  this  message :  "I  am 
enclosing  a  check  for  the  Leaves,  which  I  thor- 
oughly enjoy  reading.  I  still  have  my  posi- 
tion here  as  Dietitian  and  am  becoming  more 
enthusiastic  each  day  concerning  this  line  of 
work.  I  find  Vermont  people  are  most  inter- 
esting and  I  certainly  enjoy  working  with  and 
for  them. 

"I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  recent 
marriage  of  my  sister,  Frances,  '24,  to  Mr. 
James  Johnson.  They  are  both  graduates  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  at  pres- 
ent Mr.  Johnson  is  connected  with  the  Stanley 
Chemical  Company  in  East  Berlin,  Conn.  Upon 
their  return  from  a  wedding  trip  to  Southern 
Pines,  North  Carolina,  they  will  reside  in  New 
Britain,  Connecticut. 

"Please  remember  me  to  your  family  and  to 
my  Lasell  friends." 

Helen  Breed,  Ruth  Wyand,  Amoret  Larchar 
and  Louise  Cenedella,  all  of  the  class  of  1933, 
and  Gertrude  Runge,  '32-'33,  were  among  the 
enthusiastic  audience  at  our  Christmas  Play, 
while  Barbara  Erickson,  '33,  and  Charlotte 
Phillips,  '33,  returned  for  the  Christmas  Ves- 
per Service.  Barbara  Gould,  '32,  and  her 
fiance,  Mr.  Denton  Locke,  favored  our  Dean 
with  a  friendly  call  following  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  their  engagement.  Barbara  is 
enthusiastic  over  her  present  course  in  one  of 
Boston's  business  colleges.  To  each  of  these 
"old  girls"  Lasell  extends  friendly  congratula- 
tions. 

Lillie  Fuller  Merriam,  '85,  is  receiving  just 
praise  because  of  her  latest  literary  venture, 
"Calma,"  a  three-act  play  depicting  Gaelic  life. 
Of  the  initial  presentation  the  Framingham 
local  press  writes : 

"The  premier  production  of  'Calma'  was 
given  before  a  capacity  audience  at  Civic 
League  Auditorium  in  the  E.  W.  Dennison 
Memorial  Building.  If  the  purpose  of  our  fel- 
low-townswoman  and  author  of  this  play,  Mrs. 
Bernard  F.  Merriam,  was  to  touch  our  heart- 


strings with  this  homely  story  of  simple  family 
life,  she  accomplished  her  purpose  admirably. 
From  the  first  to  the  final  curtain  the  audience 
caught  the  mood  of  the  play  and  absorbed  the 
action  with  rapt  attention."  Lasell  Junior 
College  and  especially  her  classmates  of  1885 
are  justly  pround  of  this,  our  gifted  playwright, 
and  extend  to  her  heartiest  congratulations. 

Madeline  Roth  White,  '26,  evidently  intends 
keeping  up  with  Lasell  and  Lasell  folk.  She 
has  just  written  for  the  addresses  of  a  group 
of  "old  girls"  and  in  exchange  has  furnished 
our  office  with  some  missing  addresses.  We 
value  her  helpfulness.  She  writes  of  enjoying 
a  visit  made  by  herself  and  Mr.  White  at  the 
lovely  new  home  of  Grace  Lawrence  Groves, 
'26,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  and  closes  with 
"kindly  remembrances  to  all  who  remember." 
Madeleine,  that  means  a  long  and  friendly  list. 

Borrowing  the  opening  words  of  "Little 
Women" :  "Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas" 
without  a  message  from  Katharine  Hartman, 
'32.  We  thank  you,  Kay,  for  your  dear  note 
and  the  beautiful  card. 

Ruth  Peterson,  '30-31,  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1933,  to  Mr.  Charles  Eaton.  Ruth's 
present  address  is  20  Grant  Street,  Portland, 
Maine.  On  the  card  which  bore  this  interest- 
ing news  Ruth  writes  that  she  recently  had 
a  call  from  Helen  Fitch,  '32,  and  Margaret 
Hrubec,  '32.  Marge  was  Helen's  guest  at  the 
time. 

We  have  just  received  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
bereavement  which  has  come  to  Kathryn  Cham- 
berlain, '30,  in  the  passing  of  her  beloved 
father.  Lasell  is  holding  her  in  tender  remem- 
brance at  this  time. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Helen  Hall,  '34,  Ange- 
lita  Santiago,  '33,  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  writes 
of  her  new  position  with  the  government  offices. 
Previous  to  this  she  had  been  working  in  a 
bank,  but  finds  this  new  work  much  more  to 
her  liking.  She  also  tells  of  the  Carnival  to 
be  held  at  Ponce  from  February  3  to  13.  Many 
of  these  parties  are  to  be  masquerades  and  cos- 
tume dances.  "Angie"  closes  with  loving  re- 
membrances to  all  at  Lasell. 
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We,  all,  have  been  hearing  about  "strikes" 
and  rumors  of  strikes,  but  it's  another  thing  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  one.  Since  September  Alyce 
Quinn,  '32>,  has  been  serving  as  bookkeeper  in 
one  of  the  large  coal  companies  in  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania  and  here's  her  account  of  a  re- 
cent experience: 

"One  day  I  missed  my  lunch  and  dinner 
because  I  went  to  the  mine  office  about  three 
miles  out  of  town  to  clear  up  some  work  and 
while  I  was  there  the  striking  miners  came  to 
picket  the  mine  and  stage  a  few  riots.  They 
left  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  with- 
out doing  any  serious  damage,  but  on  their 
way  back  they  scattered  tacks  all  along  the 
road.  We  had  to  wait  for  one  of  the  men  to 
go  to  the  nearest  phone  (they  had  cut  all  our 
phone  wires)  and  get  a  highway  truck  to  come 
and  rescue  us."  No  wonder  Alyce  is  plan- 
ning to  change  her  vocation,  but  that  is  an- 
other story  to  be  written  up  for  the  next  issue 
of  the  Leaves. 

Sarah  Fletchall,  '31- — you  did  not  say  that 
the  last  lovely  card  you  sent  was  a  copy  of 
one  of  your  own  etchings,  but  it  looks  like  it. 
We  prize  the  picture  and  the  greeting. 

The  Keokuk,  Iowa  daily  paper,  contained  a 
notice  of  the  passing  away  of  a  beloved  citi- 
zen, Elizabeth  Kiser  Irwin,  '77.  Since  her 
graduation  she  has  kept  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  Lasell. 

We  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Stevens  in  sending  us  word  of  the 
passing  away  of  his  wife,  the  former  Ellen 
Nelson,  '71-75.  Lasell  extends  tenderest  sym- 
pathy to  these  bereaved  families  and  friends. 

A  most  fascinating  circular  is  on  our  desk. 
It  reads : 

GENUINE  HAND  WEAVING 

(Like  Grandmother  Wove) 

Dorothy  Stewart  Allen 

1036  Walnut  Street 

Perrysburg,  Ohio 

Then  follows  a  list  of  articles  to  be  found 
in  the  studio  of  our  former  Lasell  girl.  It 
would  be  worthwhile  for  anyone  interested  in 
weaving    or    rather    owning    these    attractive 


fruits  of  the  loom  to  send  for  a  circular.  Doro- 
thy, a  member  of  the  Class  of  1917,  adds  this 
note  :  "Just  a  wee  message  of  good  cheer.  Life 
is  such  a  busy  affair,  but  I  still  find  time  to 
remember  the  happy  days  I  spent  at  Lasell. 
My  four  children  are  growing  up  so  fast — 
Jean  is  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  count- 
ing the  time  until  she  can  come  to  Lasell ; 
Stewart,  10,  is  in  the  seventh  grade;  Barbara 
Joy  is  four  and  a  half  years  old  and  Baby 
Jeremy  has  just  celebrated  his  first  birthday. 
I  took  up  weaving  as  a  hobby  and  you  can  see 
from  the  price  list  it  has  developed  into  a 
small  business.  I  love  doing  it.  It  has  im- 
proved my  health  and  we  are  all  thankful  for 
the  joy  it  brings.  The  whole  family  are  in- 
terested.    My  love  to  all." 

Dear  Carolyn  Moore,  '14,  all  the  nice  things 
you  said  on  your  card  of  good  wishes  are  reci- 
procated. The  unfailing  loving  kindness  of 
the  "old  girls"  are  among  our  most  valuable 
assets. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  the  school,"  writes 
Betty  Van  Cleve  Giersch,  '26.  "Last  Septem- 
ber, Kaye  Moore  Silverwood,  '26,  and  I  had  a 
grand  visit  together  while  my  husband  and  I 
visited  her  and  the  Century  of  Progress.  I 
hope  soon  to  send  my  subscription  for  the 
Leaves.     I  have  missed  it  dreadfully." 

The  message  of  Rosalie  Starkweather,  '29: 
"I  miss  the  Auburndale  winters  and  all  the 
happy  times  at  Lasell,  but  one  must  go  on  as 
the  world  is  moving."  Rosalie,  we  especially 
prized  your  optimistic  foreword  and  the  post- 
script "by  the  way,  I  painted  this  card." 

Reverend  Mabelle  Whitney,  '03,  Lasell's  or- 
dained graduate,  sends  from  Waldboro,  Maine, 
this,  her  latest  address,  and  adds :  "On  account 
of  the  depression  I  am  out  of  active  service 
for  the  present."  However,  we  well  know 
this  energetic  worker  will  not  remain  idle  long. 
She  will  offer  herself  as  a  volunteer  in  some 
worthy  cause.  Our  best  wishes  to  Mabelle 
Whitney ! 

In  response  to  a  most  cordial  invitation  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  were  the  guests  recently  of 
Mary  Marvin  Lewis,  '69,  in  her  apartment  at 
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83  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  her 
note  of  invitation  Mrs.  Lewis  writes :  "I  wish 
I  could  present  a  testimonial  to  prove  my  in- 
terest in  and  gratitude  to  my  old  school."  This 
was  an  unexpected  and  much  appreciated  at- 
tention to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  by  this  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1869. 

Margaret  Reed  Perry,  '22,  you  have  reason 
enough  to  be  proud  of  your  little  family — with 
the  eight-year  old  daughter,  Lee,  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  Bronxville  Public  School  and  wee 
"Jimmy-boy",  nearly  two,  and  your  husband 
the  successful  advertising  manager  of  the 
"Liberty  Magazine."  Continued  success  to  you 
and  yours,  dear  Margaret. 

Virginia  Stevens  Burns,  '24 :  We  shall  hold 
you  to  your  promise  to  return  to  your  Alma 
Mater  in  June  for  your  tenth  reunion.  We 
value  highly  your  salutation :  "It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  been  back  to  Lasell,  but  La- 
sell  has  always  been  in  my  heart." 

"May  every  hour  and  minute,  hold  for  you 
some  joy  within  it  — "  so  runs  the  good  wishes 
of  Theresa  Thompson  Osborne,  '22.  We  have 
the  following  personal  word  from  this  Alumna  : 
"My  son  is  now  in  first  grade  and  the  little 
daughter  has  just  celebrated  her  third  birth- 
day. My  days  are  full,  but  I  hope  to  visit  the 
school  in  the  near  future." 

Grace  Gates  Brown,  '22,  "stopped  in,"  figu- 
ratively speaking,  to  wish  us  well  at  the  open- 
ing New  Year. 

What  a  full  and  fine  program  is  this  sub- 
mitted to  our  Registrar,  Miss  Irwin,  by  Bar- 
bara J.   Wilson,   '29: 

"Since  my  graduation,  hardly  a  week  has 
passed  without  my  thinking  of  the  many  good 
times  and  lasting  friendships  which  Lasell 
afforded  me.  Indeed  I  am  planning  to  attend 
the  reunion  in  June. 

"In  December  following  my  graduation  I 
was  asked  by  our  minister  to  help  with  some 
of  the  church  work.  The  result  has  been  that 
I  am  now  starting  on  my  fifth  year  as  the 
Parish  Secretary.  Also  have  charge  of  the 
Church  School  of  over  500  pupils ;  the  young 
people's  group  comprised  of  about  75  boys  and 


girls  of  high  school  age;  and  all  parties  and 
recreation  for  the  young  people  as  well  as 
many  other  tasks  that  have  to  be  done  in  church 
work.  It's  something  worthwhile  as  well  as 
interesting  and  full  of  fun.  I  really  'love'  it 
all,  and  it  is  never  monotonous." 

Helene  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22,  I  guess 
you're  right.  After  all,  it  was  your  dear  little 
son  and  daughter  who  made  the  holidays  so 
happy  this  year.  Lasell  and  the  Personals  Edi- 
tor appreciate  your  expressions  of  love. 

Margaret  Basley,  '28,  is  now  engaged  in 
dramatic  work  with  the  Universal  Producing 
Company  of  New  York.  As  busy  as  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  her  departure,  she  took  time 
to  return  to  Lasell  and  lead  one  of  our  most 
helpful  Christian  Endeavor  meetnigs.  Our 
best  wishes  to  Peg  in  this  new  venture  ! 

How  did  that  dear  little  son  of  Helen  Terry 
Francisco,  '24,  ever  turn  away  from  his 
birthday  cake  long  enough  to  have  that  cun- 
ning picture  taken?  A  tiny  table,  a  little  cake 
and  one  wee  candle  tell  the  story. 

"Spot"  Thomson,  '33,  we  received  with  ap- 
preciation your  friendly  greetings,  but  please 
go  more  into  "particulars"  next  time  for  we 
are  sincerely  interested  to  know  your  present 
program. 

Helen  Duncan  Peterson,  '26,  writes :  "My 
husband  and  I  are  happily  located  in  a  cozy 
apartment  in  Quincy.  We  have  sun  in  every 
room  all  day  long  and  two  porches  for  plenty 
of  fresh  air.    We  hope  to  call  at  Lasell  soon." 

Just  this  worthwhile  latest  word  from  Ruth 
Tilley,  '31 :  "It  is  certainly  good  news  to  hear 
that  you  have  Karin  Eliasson,  '31,  with  you 
again.     Very  best  wishes  always  for  Lasell." 

Several  friendly  letters  have  found  their 
way  to  us  from  Marjorie  Donaca,  '31-'33.  She 
is  enjoying  Oregon  State  University  more  and 
more,  but  graciously  affirms  she  loves  Lasell 
none  the  less.  We  are  still  missing  this  last 
year's  sophomore  president  and  have  not 
wholly  abandoned  the  hope  that  some  day 
Marjorie  may  again  enroll  at  Lasell  Junior 
College. 

The  Hazelet  sisters,  Elizabeth  Hazelet  Weis, 
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'13-' 14,  and  Martha  Hazelet  Crooks,  '10,  al- 
ways answer  to  the  Lasell  roll  call  at  least  once 
each  year,  if  not  in  person,  by  some  friendly 
greeting.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  unfailing 
thoughtfulness  of  these  dear  Williamsport  La- 
sell  girls. 

Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89,  is  always  engaged 
in  some  worthwhile  program.  From  her  fellow 
townsmen  and  church  members,  we  have  heard 
of  her  successful  activities  in  civic  and  reli- 
gious circles ;  above  all  we  appreciate  her  per- 
sonal messages. 

The  last  word  from  Dorothy  Messenger 
Heath,  '26,  came  as  a  sort  of  prophecy.  Doro- 
thy will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  much  of  this 
prophecy  is  being  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  her 
Alma  Mater. 

One  of  the  choicest  greetings  received  at  La- 
sell  early  in  the  New  Year  came  from  our  be- 
loved missionary  friend,  Mrs.  Ellen  Emerson 
Cary  of  Japan.  Her  daughter,  Miss  Alice 
Cary,  also  sent  a  delightful  report  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  under  her  superintendency. 
The  Lasell  Missionary  Society  felt  privileged 
to  add  their  bit  to  this  good  cause. 

One  of  the  most  original  cards  which  came 
at  the  holiday  season  was  that  of  Helen  Hin- 
shaw  Toohey,  '23.  The  laughing  face  of  the 
little  son  made  a  happy  introduction  to  the 
family  greeting. 

Julia  Clausen,  '29,  in  her  word  from  her 
Chicago  home  writes :  "Have  not  been  down 
east  since  graduation  in  '29,  but  I  surely  think 
often  and  fondly  of  Lasell.  I'm  a  successful 
secretary  now  and  crazy  about  the  business 
world.  Ruth  Rowbotham  Strickland,  '29,  came 
to  Chicago  last  summer  for  the  World's  Fair 
and  it  was  so  good  to  see  her.  Preble  Borden 
Gruchy,  '29,  has  two  baby  boys — I  surely 
would  adore  seeing  them.  I'll  never  forget 
our  good  times  at  Lasell— not  for  a  minute. 
Mary  McConn,  '29,  wrote  she  might  come  to 
Chicago  this  Christmas.  Would  love  to  have 
a  visit  with  her.  Please  extend  my  most  hearty 
greetings  to  all  at  Lasell." 

Florence  Jones  Allen,  '12,  her  husband,  little 
son  and  daughter  helped  to  brighten  the  New 


Year  with  the  "best  of  good  wishes."  Acting 
as  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  Elizabeth  Frick 
McKean,  '24,  spoke  for  all  the  family  and  we 
return  cordial  greetings  with  appreciation  of 
this  united  greeting. 

What  birds  of  passage  these  Lasell  Doves 
are!  Here's  Ginny  Whitman,  '31,  writing  to 
us  from  Los  Angeles.  We  were  surprised  at 
her  long  flight  and  this  is  her  explanation: 

"You  will  probably  wonder  how  Ginny 
Whitman  ever  got  so  far  from  home.  Well, 
I  drove  out  since  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
a  relative.  We  travelled  the  route  called  'The 
Broadway  of  America'  down  through  the  South 
— it  took  us  just  two  weeks  to  a  day.  Made 
several  side  trips  along  the  way :  one  to  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  the  famous  Carlsbad  Caverns  in 
New  Mexico,  the  Indian  Reservations  and 
Coolidge  Dam  in  Arizona,  and  stayed  a  few 
days  on  a  ranch  at  El  Centro  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  To  one  who  hasn't  travelled  much,  it 
.was  terribly  exciting. 

"On  New  Year's  Day  I  saw  the  Rose  Tour- 
nament and  the  Stanford-Columbia  Game  at 
the  Rose  Bowl.  When  Columbia  made  their 
touchdown,  surely  everyone  around  me  knew 
I  was  an  easterner. 

"I'm  taking  a  northern  route  back  including 
Salt  Lake  City,  The  Boulder  Dam,  Kansas 
City,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  where  I'll  see 
Helen,  '28,  and  Harriet,  31,  Cole,  and  from 
there  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  then  home. 

"My  love  to  everyone  at  Lasell." 

Alma  Gale  Joh,  '31,  in  a  recent  letter  sends 
some  interesting  items  concerning  her  hus- 
band who  "is  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  Md.,  is  fond  of  good  books 
and  has  already  an  excellent  library."  Alma 
refers  gratefully  to  her  indebtedness  to  Miss 
Blackstock  for  having  instilled  in  her  the  love 
of  good  books.  She  closes  with  this  loyal 
declaration :  "I  have  still  a  very  great  interest 
in  Lasell,  and  am  happy  to  know  that  another 
girl  from  Binghamton  is  now  there." 

Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  and  Julia  Pot- 
ter Schmidt,  '06,  are  at  present  the  guests  of 
their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Potter,  in 
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Biloxi,  Miss.  They  are  enjoying  to  the  full 
the  delightfully  equable  climate  and  the  quaint 
old  city  of  Biloxi  which  claims  to  be  the  sec- 
ond oldest  town  in  the  United  States. 

Emily  Shiff  Dunn,  '80-'82,  is  ever  faithful 
to  the  Old  Guard  at  Lasell.  Her  friendly  let- 
ter from  her  Baltimore  home  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  LASELL  CLUB 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club  held  its  first 
fall  meeting  on  November  eighth,  Maude  Wil- 
liams, '29,  being  the  hostess.  Twelve  members 
of  the  club  were  present  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  next  year :  President, 
Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks,  '23 ;  Vice-President, 
Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam,  '22;  Secretary, 
Helen  Kowalewski,  '28  and  Treasurer,  Ida 
Barber  Longley,  '26-27. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  were  discussed 
and  Margaret  Beck,  '26,  offered  the  Club  the 
use  of  her  home  for  a  bridge  party  to  be  given 
in  February. 

Mrs.  Weeks,  our  new  President,  is  arranging 
a  Lasell  Tea  for  some  time  during  the  holi- 
days. We  do  hope  that  any  girls  now  attend- 
ing Lasell  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven  will  plan  to  attend  this  tea  so  that  we 
may  all  become  better  acquainted  and  the  older 
Alumnae  can  hear  all  about  the  current  activi- 
ties and  news  at  Lasell. 

Wishing  Lasell  a  prosperous  and  most  suc- 
cessful year. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Helen  E.  Kowalewski,  '28, 

Secretary. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Lasell  Club  of  New  York  held  its  forty- 
first  annual  luncheon  and  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Lexington,  New  York  City  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1934.  There  were  fifty-three  girls 
present,  including  Ruth  Ayres,  '32-'33  of  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  Ruth  Kniep,  '30-'31  of  Chi- 
cago and  Elsa  Merz  Ritter,  '03-'O5  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  our  guest  of  honor, 
and  Vice-President  Dorothy  Cooke  Reynal, 
'25,  who  was  acting-President  in  the  absence 


of  Audrey  Jackson,  '24-'25,  met  the  members 
of  the  Club  during  the  reception  preceding  the 
luncheon.  Then  Mrs.  Reynal  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  present. 

After  luncheon  the  secretary  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting;  this  was  followed  by 
the  treasurer's  report. 

The  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee, 
Susan  Halloch  Couch,  '86-'88,  reported  the 
death  of  Ida  Young  Thomas,  '80-'81,  Blanche 
Lowe  Wright,  '87,  Katherine  Balch  Johnson, 
'07,  Leona  Benner  Brotherton,  '08,  Alfhild 
Trondsen,  '22-'23,  Edith  Harris  Seward,  '99- 
'01,  who  is  to  receive  a  special  page  in  our 
minutes  books  as  she  is  one  of  New  York's 
past  presidents,  Ladora  Rogers  Waltz,  '00- 
'02,  Rebecca  Shepherd,  '94,  Eva  Bragdon 
Judd,  '77,  Edna  Sisson  Bower,  '07,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Cushman  Bragdon,  wife  of  our  late 
President-Emeritus  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bragdon. 
We  all  stood  with  bowed  heads  in  silent  prayer. 

Another  two  years  had  gone  by  and  the 
election  of  club  officers  was  again  order.  Dor- 
othy Redmond  Finch,  '24,  chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing names : 

President,  Dorothy  Cooke  Reynal,  '25. 

Vice-President,  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mercedes  Rendell 
Freeman,  '23. 

The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  their  elec- 
tion. 

Greetings  from  the  Club  were  sent  to  our 
President,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  and  also, 
on  account  of  illness,  flowers  were  sent  to  Miss 
Annie  M.  Grinnell,  '88,  who  is  one  of  New 
York  Club's  most  beloved  and  loyal  friends. 

Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow  brought  greetings  from 
the  Faculty,  who  have  been  most  loyal  to  La- 
sell during  this  time  of  depression.  And  the 
New  York  Club  well  knows  that  "once  a  Lasell 
girl,  always  a  Lasell  girl."  Hearing  vivid  ac- 
counts and  seeing  pictures  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain Trip,  which  is  soon  to  be  taken,  the  Alum- 
nae felt  very  envious  of  the  '34  girls  who  are 
going.  We  all  wish  you  luck  and  the  very  best 
time.     Fascinating  pictures  of  Lasell  students 
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at  work  and  play  were  on  display. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  three- thirty. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Alyce  L.  Martin,  '30, 

Secretary. 

The  following  girls  were  present: 
Eleanor  Beaman  Kendall,  '19 
Dorothy  Brown  Wilson,  '31 
Hulda  Halley,  '18 
Mary  Pope,  '28 

Dorothy  Payne  Whiteway,  '14 
Mary  D.  Pryor,  '28 
Glorian  Duvall  Devereux,  '25-'28 
Grace  C.  Huntington,  '87-'89 
Sophie  Mayer  March,  '08 
Julia  DeWitt  Read,  '10 
Helen  M.  Schaack,  '31 
Ellen  Zacharias,  '29 
Marion  E.  Jarbeau,  '32 
Anna  E.  Mills,  '33 
Gladys  Patterson  Hill,  '04 
Sally  McKee  Cooke,  '29 
Maude  K.  Lee,  '33 
Alice  Ball  Groesbeck,  '94-'96 
Celina  Bellelsle  Forman,  '21 
Dorothy  Cooke  Reynal,  '25 
Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23 
Laura  Simons,  '02-'04 
Marian  Bliven  McDonald,  '21 
Marjorie  Kuehn,  '29 
Vivian  Johnson  Krick,  '28 
Helen  R.  Bardua,  '33 
Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  '23 
Grace  Garland  Etherington,  78-'80 
Mabel  Sayles  Webster,  '02-'03 
Gladys  Stults,  '09-' 10 
Agnes  Adelsdorf  Weil,  '12 
Ruth  Ayres,  '32-'33 
Julia  Crofts  Sheridan,  '10 
Ruth  Galusha,  '31 
Alice  Nydegger,  '25-27 
Louise  B.  Paisley,  '09 
Edna  Rogers  Carlisle,  '05 
Frances  L.  Long,  '31 
Jane  Porter,  '29-'31 
Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23 
Elsa  Merz  Ritter,  '03-'05 
Rosalie  Reinold  Dean,  '07-'08 
Dorothy  Redmond  Finch,  '24 
Kathryn  Edwards,  '28 
Ruth  Kniep,  '30-'31 
Winifred  Glenn,  '30-'32 
Helen  Ohm  Kingsman,  '30 
Susan  Halloch  Couch,  '86-'88 
Dorothy  Meeker  Pearce,  '30 


Myra  Schofield  Magnuson,  '08-'09 
Elizabeth  Schuller,  '33 
Betty  Clark,  '32 
Alyce  Martin  '30 


THE     MID-WINTER    REUNION     OF 
THE   LASELL   ALUMNAE   ASSO- 
CIATION, INCORPORATED 

The  annual  mid-winter  reunion  of  the  La- 
sell  Alumnae  Association,  Inc.,  was  held  at  the 
University  Club,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1934.  The  change  in  the  day  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  surely  proved  a  fortu- 
nate choice  as  there  were  114  people  present 
— more  than  there  have  ever  been  before. 

Many  old  friendships  were  renewed  during 
the  time  before  the  luncheon  was  served  and 
a  very  happy  group  of  people  sat  down  at 
small  tables  about  one  o'clock.  After  we  had 
enjoyed  our  meal  the  meeting  was  opened  by 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  our  Vice-President, 
who  had  charge  of  the  reunion.  She  intro- 
duced the  Toastmistress,  Dean  Potter,  who 
graciously  presented  the  President  of  our  or- 
ganization, Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10. 
Mrs.  Rand  spoke  of  the  Alumnae  Scholarship 
loan  fund  and  of  the  help  it  is  giving.  The 
only  business  brought  before  the  meeting  was 
the  change  of  name.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  voted  to  change  the  name  from  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association,  Incorporation,  to  Lasell 
Alumnae,    Incorporated. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  the  treasurer 
had  no  formal  report  except  to  say  that  the 
dues  are  coming  in  very  well  and  there  have 
been  50  new  names  added. 

Lillian  Grant,  '20,  brought  greetings  from 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club,  and  cor- 
dially invited  us  to  a  tea  being  given  by  them 
on  March  24. 

Mrs.  Rand  spoke  of  our  reorganized  con- 
stitution which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  printed  by 
the  June  meeting. 

Dean  Potter  then  introduced  Dr.  Winslow, 
who  was  most  cheerful  in  his  report.  He  ex- 
pressed his  joy  at  seeing  such  a  large  gather- 
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ing  and  said  he  had  never  had  to  raise  his 
voice  as  high  at  a  Lasell  Alumnae  meeting. 
He  said  there  were  a  few  more  students  this 
year  than  last  and  that  he  had  never  seen  bet- 
ter work  from  the  students,  nor  better  coopera- 
tion from  the  faculty.  The  assembly  hour  has 
been  changed  this  year.  Classes  begin  at  8 :30, 
and  there  is  an  assembly  Tuesday  and  Friday 
at  11:30,  with  an  "outside"  speaker.  Dr. 
Winslow  amused  the  Alumnae  by  saying  that 
as  proof  of  changed  times,  a  dinner  dance  was 
to  be  held  that  evening  at  the  school! 

Carpenter  Barn  is  being  planned  as  a  recrea- 
tion house  for  the  girls,  where  they  may  have 
parties  and  cook  in  the  proposed  kitchen.  He 
also  spoke  of  our  forest  in  Vermont,  which  is 
growing  steadily;  and  there  are  not  only  trees 
there  but  porcupine  and  bear  as  well.  Dr.  Win- 
slow  also  brought  news  of  the  Endowment 
Fund.  In  1921  it  was  $15,000,  and  by  1934 
it  has  increased  to  almost  $100,000.  He  showed 
us  pictures  of  Lasell  girls  on  the  covers  of 
"Mid-Week  Pictorials,"  saying  that  the  girl 
this  year  appeared  not  only  here,  but  in  158 
papers  with  6,700,000  odd  circulation  in  27 
states.  This  is  certainly  good  publicity  for 
Lasell. 

Mrs.  Winslow  recalled  her  first  walk  up 
Grove  Street  with  a  certain  teacher  in  the  sci- 
ence department;  and  said  that  she  felt  that 
her  association  with  Lasell  was  now  complete. 
She  has  been  a  teacher  at  Lasell,  the  wife  of 
the  Principal  of  Lasell,  the  mother  of  Lasell 
girls,  the  mother  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Lasell,  and  now  is  a  member  of  Lasell  Alum- 
nae,   Inc. 

We  were  especially  pleased  to  hear  from 
Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06,  now  an  instructor 
on  the  faculty  of  Boston  University.  Mrs. 
Harding  referred  to  the  exceptionally  fine  rec- 
ords being  made  at  B.  U.  by  Eunice  Bassett, 
'33. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  Prof.  Dunham  leave 
early  but  appreciated  his  few  words  of  greet- 
ing. 

After  the  alumnae  had  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation  to   Mrs.   Wolfe,    for   her   perfectly 


planned  reunion,  Dean  Potter  called  on  Mile. 
Le  Royer,  Miss  Irwin,  Susan  Tiffany,  '15,  our 
former  president,  and  Mrs.  MacDonald,  for 
a  few  words. 

There  were  twenty-five  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty present,  and  after  they  stood  to  show  us 
what  a  company  they  made,  some  of  them 
spoke,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

The  meeting  was  interspersed  with  singing 
and  ended  with  the  singing  of  Alma  Mater. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28 
Rec.  Sec'y.  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

Those  present  were : 

Amie  Kelly  Adams,  '75 
Esther  Angell,  '29 
Elizabeth  Bailey,  '09-T0 
Bertha  Burnham  Baker,  '30 
Helen  L.  Beede,  '21 
Lillian  Bethel,  '28 
Marion  Hale  Bottomley,  TO 
Ada  Wells  Burnham,  '05 
Edith  Anthony  Carlow,  '06 
Roxanne  Christopher,  '31 
Ethel  J.  Cole,  '23 
Margarette  Rix  Cole,  '26 
Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11 
Elmira  Couture,  '26-'28 
Barbara  Cowdrey,  '32 
Corrine  Cowdrey,  '30 
Marion  Crosby,  '32 
Myra  Davis,  '95-'97 
Lucia  Parcher  Dow,  '02-'03 
Mary  Goddard  Dresser,  '21 -'23 
Lillian  Druker,  '33 
Alice  Fuller  Dunbar,  '06-TO 
Olive  Bates  Dumas,  TO 
Grace  Dunne,  '33 
Ellen  Cudworth  Dutton,  '08-'09 
Dorothy   Burnham   Eaton,   '20 
Mildred  Cary  Eaton,  '78 
Barbara  J.   Erickson,  '33 
Helen  Louise  Fitch,  '32 
Betty  Follett,  '32 
Julia  Klingensmith  Frey,  '26- '28 
Betty  Wells  Furneaux,  '29 
Mildred  Gardner,  '25-26 
Ruth  Gerry,  '31 
Polly  Godfrey,  '29-'31 
Barbara  Goodell,  '29 
Olive  Lunny  Gosse,  '22-'23 
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Lillian  Grant,  '20 

Preble  Borden  Gruchy,  '29 

Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06 

Elizabeth  Schutt  Hansen,  '17-' 18 

Phyliss  Jensen,  '30 

Elsie  Moore  Johnson,  '30 

Esther  Joselyn,  '27 

Harriett  Morris  Kenney,  '18 

Frances  Angel   Levenson,  '22 

Elizabeth  Leach,  '31 

Helen  Lightbody,   '23 

Flora  Marshall,  '32 

Marjorie  MacClymon,  '32 

Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '18-'28 

Ruth  Griffin  MacDonald,  '16 

Elizabeth  Mclntire,  '33 

Marjory  Simes  Nickerson,  '10-' 11 

Mildred  Cloake  Norbury,  '16 

Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17 

Nellie  Taft  Olmstead,  '90-'91 

Helen  Perry,  '24 

Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 

Evalina  Perkins,  '15 

Helen  Duncan  Peterson,  '26 

Charlotte  Phillips,  '33 

Barbara  Pierce,  '29 

Dorothy  Quinn,   '27 

Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10 

Penelope  Rock  wood,  '21 -'22 

Frances  Rothenburg,  '33 

Mary  King  Sargent,  '21 

Helen  M.  Sears,  '31 

Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28 

Phyliss  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22 

Adrian  Smith,  '23 

Hattie    Greenleaf    Smith,    '87-'87 

Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24 

Wilma  Griffin  Tribon,  '30-'31 

Susan  Tiffany,  '15 


Frances  E.  Turner,  '32 

Nancy  Webb,  '33 

Alice  Phillips  Weeks,  '19 

Edith  B.  Wells,  '02-'03 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Burke 

Ethelyn  Whitney,  '32 

Blair 'Whittier,  '31 

W'inona  Wiggin,  '25-'27 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 

Ruth  L.  Woodman,  '27 

Helen  Cummings  Woodworth,  '22-'23 

Ruth  Wyand,  '33 

Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow 

Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow 

Mile.  Jeanne  Le  Royer 

Senora  Orozco 

Miss  Nellie  Wright 

Mrs.  Statira  McDonald 

Miss  Grace  Irwin  . 

Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  '09 

Mme.  Burks 

Miss  Eastmann 

Miss  Katherine  Peterson 

Miss  Irene  Rachdorf 

Miss  McClelland 

Mrs.  Watson 

Miss  Gotthelf 

Miss  Lillian  Ross 

Miss  Marjorie  Winslow,  '28 

Miss  Karin  Eliasson,  '31 

Miss  Spaulding 

Mrs.  Bertha  Hooker 

Miss  Williams 

Mr.  Dunham 

Miss   Eichhorn 

Miss  Goodrich 

Miss  Martin 

Mrs.  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-'07 
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COME  OUT  CANOEING 

—Bette  Clark,  '35 


LITERARY 


NEW  FINS 

The  Flying  Fish  V  bobbed  lightly  at  her 
moorings  in  front  of  the  "Cave"  where  Twisty 
and  Pete  discussed  her  chances  for  winning  the 
Memorial  Day  Outboard  Regatta  in  Class  B. 

"There's  only  one  thing  that  might  keep  her 
from  romping  home  with  the  Sarrat  purse  and 
that's  Sarrat's  own  entry,"  Twisty  observed. 

Pete  glanced  up  questioningly  at  his  friend, 
"But  you've  never  seen  Sarrat's  boat." 

"That's  just  it !"  Twisty  emphasized.  "He's 
too  mysterious  to  be  square  about  it,  and  it 
must  be  honey  for  him  to  back  it  with  a  fifteen 
hundred  prize  purse." 

Henry  Sarrat  manufactured  the  fastest  inex- 
pensive outboard  in  the  country.  His  name  in 
motorboat  history  was  synonymous  to  Ford's 
in  the  automobile  industry.  Other  boats  could 
boast  of  their  horse-power  but  the  Sarrat  boat 
was  the  most  popular  pleasure  craft  afloat. 

Twisty  was  sure  that  Sarrat's  "dark  Horse" 
was  a  new  model  and  Sarrat's  entering  it  in 
the  Class  B  race  and  putting  up  a  cash  prize 
was  merely  a  clever  advertising  scheme  to 
launch  it  in  the  market. 

"Well,  the  club  has  sunk  every  last  cent 
into  the  Fish  and  she's  sure  all  set  to  spoil 
Sarrat's  little  debut."  He  grinned,  then  ran 
down  the  log  stairs  to  the  wharf.  "Watch  this !" 
he  called,  and  jumped  into  the  shallow  boat. 
He  gave  the  motor  the  unique,  expert  twist  that 
deserved  his  nickname,  and  the  Flying  Fish  V 
leaped  toward  open  water.  The  swift  boat  was 
a  thrilling  sight  to  even  inexperienced  eyes. 
Tautly  balanced  and  unswerving,  the  Fish  justi- 
fied her  sponsors'  confidence  that  she  would 
win  any  Class  B  outboard  race  with  Twisty 
piloting  her. 


"Nice  little  practice  exhibition,"  remarked 
a  patronizing  voice,  startling  Pete  with  its  sud- 
denness. He  looked  carefully  at  the  dried-up 
husk  of  a  man — Henry  Sarrat's  chief  mechanic ! 

Pete  stood  up,  unexpectedly,  and  strode  down 
to  the  wharf  where  he  signalled  the  Fish. 
When  the  dainty  boat  surged  alongside,  he  ex- 
plained,  "Sarrat's  mechanic's  here." 

"Where?"  Already  Twisty  was  approaching 
the  intruder." 

"What's  your  proposition?"  Twisty  asked, 
some  time  later,  as  the  three  men  lounged  on 
the  veranda. 

"Simply  this,"  began  the  mechanic.  I'll  sell 
you  that  race  for  half  the  purse.  I  need  cash 
and  Sarrat  refuses  to  let  me  have  the  prize 
as  a  bonus  or  advance  any  more  of  my  salary. 
I'm  in  a  tough  spot  or  I  wouldn't  do  this  be- 
cause I've  seen  what  happens  to  fellows  who 
doublecross  in  the  boat  business,  but  not  being 
in  the  manufacturing  circles,  you  amateur 
sportsmen   couldn't  hurt  me   unintentionally." 

"How  about  Sarrat — where  does  he  get  off?" 
Twisty  demanded. 

"Easy.  Sarrat  buys  your  boat  for  a  nice 
sum,  which  I'll  help  negotiate  and  announces 
that  its  winning  features  have  been  applied  to 
the  new  Sarrat  model.     Is  everybody  happy?" 

"We'll  talk  it  over  with  the  boys  tonight," 
Twisty  decided.  "Stick  around  if  you  like," 
Twisty  said  to  Pete.  "Show  him  around  and 
introduce  him  to  the  fellows." 

Pete  smiled  understandingly  and  plucked  the 
other  by  the  sleeve. 

The  "Cave"  was  a  beautiful  rendezvous  on 
that  summer's  night,  with  friendly  voices  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  human  content.  Reluc- 
tant to  destroy  a  scene  of  peacefulness,  Pete 
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must  explode  the  bombshell  of  the  unethical 
bargain  proposed  by  Sarrat's  chief  mechanic, 
and  he  did  so  with  obvious  distaste  for  the  duty 
that  belonged  to  Twisty  who  was  in  conference 
somewhere  with  the  conspirator  against  the 
ideals  of  the  Flying  Fish. 

The  "Flying  Fish"  were  mostly  young  busi- 
ness men  whose  main  avocation  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  boat  low  in  price,  superior  in  speed, 
endurance  and  easy  operation  to  any  boat  of 
its  kind  on  the  market.  They  had  perfected 
during  five  years  the  Flying  Fish  V,  a  great 
improvement  over  her  predecessors  and  an  indi- 
cation that  their  dreams  were  not  in  vain.  The 
boat  had  won  enough  races  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  some  prominent  manufacturers — 
among  them,  Henry  Sarrat — who  hinted  oc- 
casionally that  for  a  little  money  they  would 
gladly  relieve  the  Flying  Fish  of  their  patent. 

"Whaddaya  mean,  fix  the  race  ?"  Red  Barlow 
wanted  to  know.  "Our  boat'll  win  this  race — 
we  don't  need  strangers  monkeyin'  aroun'  here, 
selling  us  races,"  he  protested. 

"Where  is  Twisty  and  his  race  fixer,  any- 
how, Pete?" 

Like  an  actor  in  a  play  who  hears  his  cue, 
Twisty  entered  the  room.  "H'lo,  fellers."  His 
pals  regarded  him  with  expressions  of  mingled 
anxiety,  affection  and  disapproval.  "Are  there 
any  questions?" 

Reluctantly,  Red  Barlow  queried,  "Where's 
the—?" 

"Oh,  that — ,"  Twisty  grinned,  "remains  to 
be  seen.  Truthfully,  I  don't  know.  Are  there 
any  Doubting  Thomases  who  would  like  an 
explanation?"  he  challenged  in  a  forbidding 
manner.  "If  not,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  have 
a  date  with  the  blonde  owner  of  the  Skimmer 
which  must  not  be  delayed." 

"He  acts  suspicious  to  me,"  Barlow  com- 
plained.    "Smells  of  turpentine— 's  funny." 

"Probably  been  dipping  into  your  new  beer, 
Red,"  laughed  a  clear-eyed  stripling.  One  by 
one,  the  fellows  dwindled  away  until  only  Bar- 
low and  Pete  remained. 


"I'm  going  down  to  the  boathouse,"  Barlow 
declared.    "Coming?" 

Pete  followed  Barlow  to  the  door  of  the  build- 
ing that  housed  the  various  crafts  of  the  Fly- 
ing Fish.  They  went  in  and  snapped  on  a 
light.  The  place  was  disorderly  and  reeked 
of  varnish  that  emanated  from  an  overturned 
pail  in  a  corner  of  the  room  that  was  decorated 
by  the  gleaming  Flying  Fish  V. 

Red  Barlow  crossed  to  the  workbench  which 
served  as  a  laboratory  for  more  or  less  success- 
ful experiments.  It  was  littered  with  a  con- 
fusion of  books,  blueprints,  and  tiny  replicas  of 
Class  B  speedboats.  Conspicuously  in  the  fore- 
ground stood  a  model  of  the  motor  invented  by 
Barlow  for  the  Flying  Fish  V.  He  and  Pete 
exchanged  puzzled  glances. 

Returning  to  the  "Cave"  they  collided  with 
Twisty.  "Lemme  go,  fellers.  Here  comes  the 
loveliest  date  that  Providence  ever  arranged 
for  a  lucky  man,"  he  gasped,  as  a  powerful  sea- 
sled  purred  into  the  "Cave."  Twisty  gestured 
toward  a  bright  blonde  head  above  the  wheel. 
"And  you  can  quote  me  as  one  American  who  is 
still  on  the  gold  standard."  He  waved  mock- 
ingly at  them  when  the  sea-sled  Skimmer  re- 
ceived and  rapidly  carried  him  away. 

"Who  is  she?"  Barlow  repeated  the  month- 
old  question  that  had  all  the  "Fish"  guessing. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  lake  resembled  a  car- 
nival. Gaily  striped  bunting  floated  from  the 
summer  camps  and  cottages.  A  band  played 
on  Public  Point  and  bedecked  excursion 
launches  chugged  lazily  up  and  downstream. 
A  water  parade  headed  by  Miss  Regatta  of 
1933  in  a  monster  swanboat  officially  opened 
the  races.    Airplanes  filmed  it  for  the  newsreels. 

At  the  Class  B  wharf  entries  were  tuning  up 
for  the  race  scheduled  as  the  next  event. 
"There's  the  Sarrat  dark  horse  over  there," 
Barlow  grunted.  The  pilot  of  the  Flying  Fish 
V  drew  in  his  breath  sharply.  Sarrat's  entry 
was  a  red  facsimile  of  their  boat. 

"Which  one  of  you  is  Theodore  Conrad?" 
demanded  a  pompous  individual  behind  an 
elaborate  badge. 
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"I  am,"  Twisty  acknowledged. 

"The  Inspector  reports  you're  driving  a  Class 
C  motor.  I'll  have  to  check  up."  He  thrust 
Twisty  aside  and  began  testing  the  motor.  Red 
Barlow  leaned  over  him,  saying,  "Just  a  minute, 
guy."  He  bent  his  head  and  attuned  his  ears 
to  the  subdued  hum  of  the  motor.  A  warning 
gun  barked  and  the  fleet  of  Class  B  entries  left 
the  wharf  for  the  lineup.  Suddenly,  Barlow 
glanced  at  Twisty.  "O.K.,  kid,"  he  said.  The 
Flying  Fish  V  streaked  toward  the  starting 
point  while  Red  Barlow  pummeled  his  opponent 
until  he  produced  sounds  that  presently  evolved 
into  a  confession. 

"So  Sarrat's  mechanic  hired  you  to  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  in  our  works,  hmm?"  Barlow 
questioned  the  would-be  official.  "And  he  stole 
our  blueprints  and  copied  the  Fish  to  represent 
Sarrat's  new  boat.  Well,  he  can't  copy  our 
pilot — go  get  'em  Twisty !"  he  shouted,  releas- 
ing the  man.  Turning  around,  his  vision  was 
obstructed  by  an  obviously  angry  but  pretty 
girl — Twisty's  blonde! 

"What  do  you  mean  by  beating  one  of  my 
father's  employees,"  she  stormed.  "Aren't  you 
satisfied  with  putting  his  chief  mechanic  in  the 
hospital?  Is  it  necessary  to  disable  the  whole 
Sarrat  crew  before  your  Flying  Fish  can  win 
a  race?" 

"Madam,"  observed  Red,  mildly,  "I  suspect 
you  know  more  about  this  business  than  I  do." 

She  smiled  and  admitted,  "Even  Daddy 
doesn't  know  what  it's  all  about  yet.  Poor 
Daddy — he's  so  careless  that  he's  going  to 
lose  a  daughter  as  well  as  the  monopoly  of 
the  outboard  motorboat  business  at  the  end  of 
this  race." 

The  starting  gun  exploded  deafeningly.  m  The 
Flying  Fish  V  nosed  proudly  into  the  lead  and 
stayed  there.  It  was  a  most  unexciting  race, 
too  easily  won.  A  thousand  disappointed  spec- 
tators groaned  and  booed,  but  certain  manu- 
facturers eyed  the  winning  boat  covetously. 

"So  that's  that,"  Twisty  concluded  in  a  hasty 


speech  to  Red.  "I  thrashed  the  mechanic 
when  I  caught  him  stuffing  our  blueprints  into 
his  pockets.  After  I  let  him  go,  I  checked  up 
and  discovered  that  only  the  plans  for  the 
Flying  Fish  IV  were  missing.  Then  Barbara 
found  out  for  me  that  her  father  had  no  new 
model  at  all  and  the  whole  thing  was  an  unscru- 
pulous plot  to  get  complete  control  of  our 
patent.  The  last  trick  in  their  bag  was  to  have 
a  fake  disqualification  to  delay  us  long  enough 
to  lose  the  race,  and  you  know  how  that  turned 
out.  It  seems  that  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  done  to  close  the  episode,  and  that  is  a  nice 
contract  drawn  up  between  Sarrat  and  the  Fly- 
ing Fish,  Incorporated.  While  the  well-known 
Twisty  Conrad  is  eloping  with  the  charming 
Barbara  Sarrat  you,  Red,  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  dickering  with  my  new  father-in-law." 

"Do  you  think  you  can  dicker,  Red  ?"  the  fair- 
haired  Barbara  teased  gaily. 

"Mrs.  Twisty-to-be,"  retorted  Red,  grinning. 
"You  ought  to  hear  me  recite  the  multiplication 
tables !" 

Gertrude  Heath,  '35 


IDEALS 

Let  me  look  into  your  soul 

May  I  see  whereof  'tis  made? 
Does  it  aim  to  some  far  goal 

Or  rank  among  the  common  grade? 

If  faces  truly  souls  reflect, 
My    searchings   count   for   naught, 

Our  knowledge   shows  a  vast  neglect, 
Are   all   conclusions  dearly   bought? 

Acts   of  kindness  souls  reveal, 
Those  are  but  the  outward  signs: 

Down  deeper  in  your  soul  I'd  steal 
To  fathom  what  your  face  declines! 

Mine   is   not   a   curious   mind, 

That  meddles  where  it  shouldn't  stray — 
Noble  the  soul  whose  thought  is  kind; 

Ideals  mark  him  of  better  clay! 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34. 
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WALL  SHADOW 

A  pale  shadow  appeared  on  the  wall.  The 
girl  on  the  small  white  army-cot  stirred  in 
the  unaccustomed  warmth  which  the  winter's 
sun  spread  like  a  blanket  of  down  over  her 
thin  coverings.  Failing  to  find  a  soft  spot 
other  than  the  one  her  body  had  chiseled,  she 
sat  up. 

It  was  then  that  she  saw  the  shadow  made 
by  the  key  hanging  on  a  blue  ribbon  from  the 
peg  above  the  iron-shuttered  door.  She 
looked  past  the  shadow  to  the  key  shining 
silver  in  the  sunlight.  She  recalled  many 
years  before  when  beautiful  Bess  had  said, 
"You  are  my  sister  now.  This  key  unlocks 
my  home  and  my  heart  to  you.  I  have  an- 
other with  your  name,  this  has  mine  on  it. 
She  had  answered,  "You  are  all  my  family, 
Bess,"  and  they  had  pledged  undying  love  and 
faith. 

She  rose  quickly  and  dressed  herself,  chose 
the  better  of  two  pair  of  shoes  and  put  on 
her  one  white  smock  over  a  bulky  cotton  slip, 
washed  her  face  'til  it  tingled  from  the  exer- 
tion and  combed  back  her  golden  hair  into 
neat  waves;  a  bit  of  make-up — just  for  today 
— and  her  toilet  was  complete.  She  took  the 
key  from  the  door  and  placed  it  in  her  dress. 
The  pale  shadow,  as  if  protesting  her  action, 
remained  upon  the  wall.  Sitting  on  the  bed, 
she  did  not  see  it,  but  breathed  in  the  sun- 
shine while  she  waited  for  the  6:10  bell  to 
ring. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  two  years  at  the 
Durham  Reformatory  she  felt  a  spark  of  hap- 
piness. Well  she  remembered  her  parting 
from  the  world.  Someone  had  said  with  a 
laugh,  "I  would  say  goodbye,  but  I  hate  giving 
funeral  orations."  She  had  laughed  back, 
but  remembered  the  words  in  the  three  weeks 
of  mental  torture  which  had  followed  in  this 
small  white-washed  brick  room  with  its  iron 
mesh  window-screen.  She  had  not  cried  out 
after  that  first  day  when  from  complete  bodily 
exhaustion  she  had  surrendered  to  a  kind 
white-capped  person  who  had  whispered  "if" 


and  "in  two  years"  and  so  sowed  the  seed  of 
hope  in  a  twenty-two-year-old  heart. 

Some  days  ago,  she  had  read  in  the  Society 
Column — "Mrs.  Eliot  Bangs  Stearns  and  her 
group  of  philanthropists  will  inspect  the  Dur- 
ham Reformatory  to  study  methods  and  con- 
ditions and  interest  the  public  in  this  noble 
work." —  Today  was  the  day  for  the  visit. 
Her  daring  plan  made  the  blood  surge  in  her 
cheeks.  She  had  permission  to  meet  Bess  in 
the  visitor's  room.  She  would  tell  her  of  the 
parole  which  would  be  granted  in  two  weeks 
if  she  could  obtain  a  guardian.  She  had  no 
one  in  the  world  to  whom  she  wanted  to  go 
save  Bess.  Their  lives  had  been  closely  en- 
twined until  Bess'  rich  marriage  had  taken 
her  from  the  struggle  against  poverty  they  had 
shared  and  left  her  alone  to  temptation.  Bess 
had  two  little  girls  now,  she  recalled. 

The  6:10  rang.  The  long  row  of  doors 
opened  and  the  girls  filed  out  and  downstairs 
to  a  breakfast  of  oatmeal  flavored  by  the  tin 
of  the  battered  plates.  The  pale,  washed  out, 
expressionless  ones  saw  her  emotion  this 
morning,  but  in  the  fifteen  minutes  of  allowed 
conversation  made  no  comment.  All  along 
she  had  been  different,  sustained  by  something 
they  had  not  and  which  they  had  little  faith 
would  be  hers  for  long.  They  were  sunk  in 
complete  and  unchanging  hopelessness. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Stearns  Philanthropist 
Society  entered  Durham  to  inspect  the  insti- 
tution and,  incidentally,  the  inhabitants.  Mrs. 
Stearns  and  the  executive  committee  heard 
the  matron's  reports.  They  discussed  case 
after  case.  "Would  Mrs.  Stearns  see  a  girl 
who  desired  an  interview?"  asked  the  matron. 

"Surely,  after  the  visit"  was  the  response. 
She  looked  up  quickly  when  the  matron  said 
the  name.  She  had  not  heard  that  name  in 
years. 

The  group  started  down  the  long  yellow 
brick  halls  and  passed  through  a  large  door, 
which  was  carefully  locked  behind  them,  into 
another  yellow  hall,  the  air  of  which  was 
heavy  with  the  odor  of  laundry  soap  and  dis- 
infectant.    They  saw  the  infirmary,  the  huge 
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kitchen  with  its  many  caldrons.  The  room 
papered  with  magazine  covers  was  that  of  a 
girl  who  had  been  there  for  twenty  years — 
time  had  not  aided  her  artistic  sense  one  iota. 
At  some  length  the  matron  told  the  story  of 
the  girl  in  the  next  room  who  would  be  up 
for  parole  in  a  short  time.  Bess  alone  caught 
the  name  she  had  heard  the  second  time  that 
afternoon  with  a  disturbed  heart.  The  lady 
with  the  fox  furs  murmured,  "Int'resting." 
They  saw  the  girls  making  stockings  and  shirts 
to  be  sold  for  the  state.  They  peeped  with 
the  faintest  touch  of  sympathy  into  the  nursery 
where  the  mothers  played  with  their  little  dis- 
graces. Someone  stumbled  over  the  foot  of 
a  girl  drawing  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  but  had. 
the  grace  to  excuse  herself.  They  watched 
women  painting  in  green,  gold  and  blue  the 
emblems  of  liberty  on  the  flags  of  the  state 
which  had  deprived  them  of  theirs. 


The  girl  was  sitting  knitting  a  sweater  of 
thin  wool  when  they  came  in,  making  miracu- 
lously even  rows  for  the  state  of  her  heart. 
The  matron  had  allowed  her  to  put  on  her 
black  dress,  a  possession  of  two  years  ago. 
She  heard  the  noise  of  feet — dropped  three 
stitches — caught  one.  They  were  in  sight. 
She  scanned  the  faces.  One — two — -three — 
four — perhaps  Bess  had  not  come — five,  she 
stifled  the  sound  that  broke  through  her  lips. 
On  her  face  came  the  smile  of  her  life.  Their 
eyes  met.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second  the 
light  in  one  pair  of  eyes  was  reflected  in  the 
other.  Then  the  reflection  died  so  quickly  it 
seemed  never  to  have  been  there.  She  felt 
the  cold  cheek  turned  upon  her  like  the  stab 
of  a  steel  blade.  She  saw  the  woman  touch 
a  basket  admiringly  and  move  along  with  the 
group. 

Her  bewildering  gaze  tried  to  hold  her  back. 
Realization  came.  Bess  did  not  wish  to  know 
her,  she  could  not!  No  use  to  see  her  now. 
Just  then  the  one  on  duty  motioned  that  she 
might  go.  The  desire  was  dead.  No  longer 
did  she  want  to ;  but  in  this  place  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  wanting  to.  How  would 
this  strange  Bess  treat  her?  She  clung  to  a 
thread — perhaps  if  they  were  alone.  The 
thought  made  her  rise  and  hasten  through 
the  long,  half  dusky  corridor.  The  others 
working  there  looked  after  her.  It  was  their 
destiny  to  understand.  She  was  one  of  them 
now.  At  a  turn  in  the  hall  a  woman  mopping 
threw  a  shadow  across  her  path. 

She  reached  the  room,  knocked  at  the  door, 
heard  the  matron  say,  "Come  in."  The 
matron,  why  was  she — ?  Oh,  yes,  there  must 
be  an  introduction,  irony  of  convention.  She 
opened  the  door,  inside  was  only  the  matron. 
The  matron  thrust  a  white  envelope  into  her 
hands,  excusing  the  sender  as  she  did  so.  The 
girl  did  not  hear,  for  she  was  tearing  open, 
crushing  the  envelope.  Inside  was  a  silver 
key. 

Next  week  there  arrived  a  steam-cooker 
from  the   Stearns  Philanthropist   Society. 
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The  shadow  on  the  wall  grew  larger,  black- 
er. It  spread  gathering  force  until  it  envel- 
oped the  girl  on  the  bed  in  the  corner  waiting 
to  receive  it,  waiting  for  it  to  tarnish  the 
silver  key  in  her  hand. 

Virginia  Bolt,  '35. 


DO  ANGELS  SNEEZE? 

Patrolman  Dennis  Hogan  blew  his  whistle 
long  and  lustily.  His  efforts  were  rewarded 
by  the  appearance  of  a  brother  officer  from  an 
adjoining  beat. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Dennis?"  asked  the 
newcomer. 

"Sure,  there  must  be  a  man  in  the  river," 
shouted  the  whistler.  "Look  at  the  coat  I 
found  on  the  bridge  railing!" 

"Do  you  think  it  is  suicide?" 

"Would  a  man  in  his  right  mind  chuck  his 
overcoat  on  a  night  like  this?  Brr-r-r,  'tis 
cold  enough  to  freeze  an  Eskimo." 

Their  further  investigations  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  an  efficient  sergeant  in 
a  patrol  car  who  promptly  took  charge.  The 
river  police  were  notified,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  a  police  launch  was  in  the  water  be- 
low them  busy  with  grappling  irons.  Dennis 
and  the  sergeant  leaned  over  the  railing  and 
watched  the  others  work.  The  other  patrol- 
man had  returned  to  his  beat. 

"It's  a  divil  of  a  night  for  a  suicide,"  said 
the  sergeant,  as  he  spat  reflectively  into  the 
stream. 

"Indeed  it  is,"  said  Dennis,  "but  after  all 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  poor  fel- 
ler when  he  is  dead?" 

"I  meant  it  was  a  divil  of  a  night  to  call  us 
all  out  to  hunt  for  his  body,"  said  the  sergeant 
angrily. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dennis,  "the  poor  feller 
should  have  some  consideration  for  us." 

The  sergeant  regarded  him  with  suspicion, 
but  refrained  from  answering,  confining  his 
attention  to  the  operations  of  the  men  below, 
who  thus  far  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  noth- 
ing more  significant  than  the  usual  collection 


of  battered  kitchen   utensils   and   a   couple  of 
old  shoes. 

"Maybe  he  isn't  there  after  all,"  said  the 
sergeant,  his  interest  beginning  to  wane. 

"Yes,  sir,"  agreed  Dennis.  "Probably  he 
just  chucked  his  overcoat  and  walked  away. 
It's  only  two  below  zero  this  minute.  He  may 
come  back  for  his  coat  when  he  gets  chilly." 

The  sergeant  snorted,  but  concentrated  his 
attention  on  the  operations  below  while  his 
mind  worked  out  a  suitable  answer,  but  his 
meditations  were  rudely  interrupted  by  a  loud 
sneeze. 

"You  must  be  catching  cold,"  he  said  to  his 
companion.  "This  night  air  is  too  tough  for 
your  delicate  lungs." 

"I  was  thinking  the  same  about  you,  sir," 
retorted  Dennis. 

Both  men  were  staring  suspiciously  at  the 
other  when  the  sneeze  came  again,  clear  and 
distinct.  It  was  neither  of  them,  and  no  other 
person  was  in  sight. 

"It  might  be  an  angel !"  said  Dennis  looking 
upward  with  awe. 

"I — I  don't  think  they  sneeze,"  said  the  ser- 
geant flashing  his  light  into  the  upper  works 
of  the  bridge,  but  nothing  was  revealed  to 
their  straining  eyes. 

"Come  down  outa  there,  you,"  shouted  the 
sergeant,  "or  I'll  shoot  you  down." 

"If  it's  an  angel  he  might  get  mad,"  rem- 
onstrated Dennis. 

Then  both  men  gasped  for  far  up  in  the 
rigging  of  the  bridge  appeared  a  figure,  which 
slowly  and  painfully  climbed  down  to  the 
astonished  men. 

"It's  human,"  said  the  sergeant  at  last. 

"Is  this  your  coat?"  asked  Dennis. 

"Yes,"  shivered  the  man  as  he  put  it  on. 
His  teeth  were  chattering  in  uneven  cadence. 

"Do  you  fall  upward  when  you  jump?" 
asked  the  sergeant.  "We  were  looking  for 
you  in  the  river." 

"I  climbed,"  said  the  man,  "so  that  I  would 
have  farther  to  drop,  but  it  was  too  cold,  and 
then  you  came  and  I  had  to  stay  there,  I'm 
most  frozen." 
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"Is  that  my  fault?"  asked  the  sergeant. 
"By  right  you  should  be  in  the  river.  What 
do  you  mean  by  getting  everybody  all  excited 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning?  I've  a  good 
mind  to  throw  you  in  and  keep  the  records 
straight." 

With  the  bleat  of  a  frightened  sheep  the 
man  evaded  his  grasp  and  sped  away  across 
the  bridge. 

"It's  too  cold  to  bother  with  the  likes  of 
him,"  said  the  sergeant.  "He  should  run 
warm  water  into  his  bathtub  and  drown  him- 
self decently  at  home.  Men  are  getting  alto- 
gether too  soft  nowadays." 

"Come  on,  Dennis,"  he  said.  "Hop  in  and 
I'll  take  you  to  a  place  where  we  can  get  some- 
thing to  warm  up  our  insides." 

Elizabeth  Watson,  '35. 


RAINY  DAY 


It  was  the  rainiest  day  that  I  had  seen  for 
a  long  while ;  it  was  a  perfectly  beautiful  rainy 
day.  I  donned  my  yellow  oilskin  slicker  and 
hat,  whistled  to  Shorty,  my  dog,  and  out  we 
went. 

The  sky  was  soft  gray.  The  rain  was  com- 
ing down  in  great,  icy-cold  drops  and  splash- 
ing into  equally  cold,  crystal-clear  puddles. 
No  one  was  on  the  streets.  Only  a  few  cars 
were  speeding  up  the  avenue  and  diving  head 
first  into  every  puddle. 

Shorty  and  I  had  the  world  to  ourselves, 
and  it  was  a  lovely  world.  A  rough,  cold 
wind  howled  down  from  the  sky  and  rudely 
pushed  at  us  and  dashed  the  rain  drops  into 
our  faces.  The  rain  dripped  off  my  hat  and 
rolled  down  my  slicker.  It  plastered  down 
the  curls  on  Shorty's  back.  We  ran  and  ran 
and  splashed  through  the  water  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  it. 

It  was  a  perfectly  beautiful  rainy  day. 

Jane  Fay,  Eighth  Grade. 


A  MOON  AND  A  CASTLE 

Sue  shivered  and  drew  her  cloak  more  closely 
around  her.  The  pale  beams  of  the  Harvest 
Moon  shone  through  the  window,  making  a 
barren  pattern  on  the  floor.  That  moon ;  there 
was  something  rather  weird  about  it — the  way 
it  flicked  its  rays  in  dark  corners  and  revealed 
unexpected  things.  What  was  it  the  towns- 
people said  about  that  moon?  Oh,  yes,  that 
at  the  hour  of  midnight  when  the  Harvest  Moon 
was  full,  the  ghost  of  Perkins'  Castle  walked. 
Sue  wished  that  she  hadn't  listened  to  Mary's 
bloody  tales  of  the  Castle  when  she  told  her 
about  the  party  that  Eileen  Bonner  was  giving 
there.  As  Mary  packed  the  sandwiches,  she 
nearly  made  Sue's  blood  curdle,  and  in  broad 
daylight,  too.  Now  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  it 
seemed  that  Mary  might  have  been  right.  A 
horn  tooted  urgently  outside,  and  Sue  sprang 
up  with  relief.  "Bigs"  Brown  was  taking  her 
to  the  party  and  he  was  the  least  superstitious 
of  all  humans,  so  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

They  started  off  gaily,  eight  of  them  packed 
in  goodness  knows  where.  The  car  turned  off 
the  main  road  and  took  the  lane  to  the  Castle. 
The  lane  was  narrow  and  bordered  by  tall, 
silent  pines.  The  young  people  were  strangely 
quiet  as  the  car  rounded  that  last  curve  and 
they  could  see  the  Castle.  How  spooky  it 
looked  with  the  cold  moonlight  showing  all  the 
broken  panes  of  glass  and  the  tall,  unfinished 
towers.  Sue  gave  a  silly  little  giggle  that 
seemed  to  break  the  spell  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  noise  the  young  people  piled  out  of  the  car 
carrying  various  bundles  of  food.  They  made 
their  way  to  the  back  of  the  building  and  en- 
tered through  a  broken  window.  They  felt 
their  way  to  the  big  room  at  the  back  of  the  hall 
where  their  party  was  to  be  held.  "Bigs"  went 
first  flashing  his  torch  light.  The  others  came 
straggling  after  and  found  the  candles  on  the 
table  and  lighted  them.  They  all  breathed  more 
freely  in  the  light. 

"Where's  Eileen?"  someone  asked. 

"She's  probably  on  her  way,"  Bigs  answered, 
and    Bigs    was    always    right.     Someone    had 
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brought  a  portable  victrola,  and  the  couples 
started  dancing.  Little  by  little  more  of  the 
party  came,  and  the  old  Castle  rang  with  their 
laughter.  Everyone  had  forgotten  what  was 
to  happen  at  midnight  when  the  Harvest  Moon 
was  full. 

"Hear  ye  !  Hear  ye !"  Eileen  had  stood  up 
on  the  table  and  was  commanding  the  attention 
of  her  guests.  "You  all  know  the  village  super- 
stition about  this  Castle  don't  you?"  A  chorus 
of  yeses  answered  her.  "You  know,  then,"  she 
continued,  "that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  this  night 
there  should  be,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past, 
some  very  strange  events.  Horrible  screams 
are  heard  and  footsteps  echo  in  the  walls.  No 
one  has  ever  yet  discovered  the  secret,  but  I 
decided  that  it  was  about  time  to  find  this  spook 
out."  She  paused  dramatically  and  a  complete 
silence  followed  her  words.  Sue  giggled  again 
a  bit  nervously,  as  Mary's  stories  returned  to 
her. 

"Well,"  Eileen  went  on,  "here  is  what  I 
thought  we  could  do.  At  ten  of  twelve  we  shall 
start  on  a  game  of  hide-and-seek.  We  go  in 
couples  around  the  Castle  and  if  the  ghost  acts 
for  us  tonight,  we  shall  try  to  rout  him  out. 
Are  you  game?"  Everyone  seemed  to  be  very 
enthusiastic.  It  sounded  like  a  grand  game, 
and  after  all,  young  people  are  always  looking 
for  a  new  thrill.  Eileen  scrambled  off  the  table. 
Bigs  started  the  victrola  and  the  party  started  to 
be  merry  again.  They  were  making  so  much 
noise  that  they  failed  to  hear  the  faint  sound 
of  a  car  that  had  stopped  outside.  They  also 
failed  to  notice  a  figure  that  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  watching  their  fun  and  then  dis- 
appeared. 

"Bigsie,"  asked  Sue,  "why  did  Eileen  sug- 
gest this  party  ?  Does  she  know  the  real  secret, 
or  does  she  really  want  to  find  out  ?" 

"Well,  you  heard  what  she  said,  Sue.  I 
guess  she  thinks  it  would  be  good  fun  and  so 
do  I.  You  know  I  really  never  did  believe  all 
that  hokum  about  old  man  Perkins'  ghost  walk- 
ing again.  What  if  the  story  does  say  that 
when  he  heard  the  police  were  after  him,  he  hid 


the  smuggled  goods  and  taking  a  hidden  stair- 
way, hanged  himself  in  the  tower  room,  hence 
the  screams  and  footsteps?  I  know  enough  I 
think,"  Bigs  interpolated  modestly,  "to  believe 
that  men's  ghosts  do  not  walk  again." 

"Oh,  Bigsie,  I  feel  much  better  all  ready," 
and  Sue  snuggled  down  on  his  shoulder  a  little 
more  as  they  danced.  "Smoke  Gets  in  Your 
Eyes" — Bigs  looked  down  on  her  curly  head 
under  his  chin  and  thought  that  she  was  very 
sweet  and  needed   his  protection. 

"You  can  always  count  on  me,  Sue  dear." 
The  victrola  had  stopped  and  Bigs  and  Sue 
stopped,  too.  "You're  a  darling,  Sue,  and  I'm 
pretty  crazy  about  you.  You  don't  suppose — 
I  mean — do  you  think  that — oh — anyhow, 
would  you  marry  me?" 

But  before  Sue  could  answer  Eileen  shouted 
that  it  was  time  to  start  hunting. 

They  blew  out  all  the  candles  and  the  only 
light  left  was  that  from  the  fireplace.  Direc- 
tions had  been  given :  to  keep  moving  until 
they  found  or  thought  they  found  the  ghost; 
at  midnight  the  real  test  would  come. 

"Are  you  all  set?"  Eileen  asked.  Everyone 
said  he  was  and  so  they  started. 

Eileen  and  Jack  Parkman  decided  to  take  the 
cellar,  another  couple  the  kitchens,  another  the 
living  rooms,  still  another  the  second  floor  until 
they  all  were  allotted  to  certain  areas.  Much 
to  Sue's  dismay,  she  and  Bigs  found  themselves 
in  the  room  from  which  the  stairs  to  the  tower 
room  ascended.  That  was  supposed  to  be  the 
center  of  all  activity,  and  even  after  Bigsie's 
vow  of  protection,  Sue  felt  a  little  nervous  ex- 
citement. They  toured  their  rooms  and  could 
find  nothing  amiss.  They  shouted  greetings 
to  the  other  couples  they  met,  and  they  settled 
themselves  down  to  wait. 

Bigsie's  watch  showed  that  it  was  two  min- 
utes of  twelve.  Sue  felt  the  atmosphere  grow 
tenser,  or  was  it  her  imagination?  Anyway, 
she  was  glad  that  Bigs  had  put  his  arm  around 
her. 

"Bigs,"  she  whispered,  "do  you  think  the 
ghost  will  come  out?  Will  he  have  a  rope 
around  his  neck  as  Mr.  Perkins  did?     Will  he 
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see  us  in  the  dark?  And  Bigsie,  what  would  bers  of  Eileen's  party  had  left  the  castle.  The 
you  do  if  he  did  see  us?"  girls  were  hysterical  and  even  the  boys  were 
"I  don't  know,"  Bigs  answered  gruffly,  for  quite  shaken.  Eileen  admitted  that  she  hadn't 
he  was  feeling  just  a  bit  nervous  himself.  He  quite  expected  a  voice  from  the  grave, 
wished  that  Sue  wasn't  quite  so  frightened  be-  Bigs  drew  Jack  Parkman,  his  pal,  aside  and 
cause  it  was  getting  contagious.  said  a  few  words  to  him.  There  seemed  to  be 
Twelve  o'clock !  The  moon  showing  through  some  argument  because  Sue  could  hear  Bigs  : 
all  the  windows  revealed  the  members  of  the  "Come  on,  Jack,  don't  be  a  softy.  Besides 
party  ready  to  fight  anything  that  might  appear.  I  left  my  perfectly  good  watch.  What  can  a 
In  the  cellar  Eileen  and  Jack  were  behind  a  ghost  want  with  an  Ingersoll?  Will  you  come 
barricade  of  barrels  and  for  ammunition  they  with  me?  If  you  don't,  I'll  have  to  go  back 
found  rotten  apples,  which  would  serve  the  pur-  in  alone."  Jack  finally  agreed  and  after  tell- 
pose  admirably.  On  the  first  floor  George  had  ing  the  others  to  stay  in  the  cars  for  fifteen  min- 
put  Helen  behind  the  door  and  he  himself  had  utes,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  boys 
taken  the  tongs  from  the  fireplace.  And  so  hadn't  returned  they  were  to  dash  to  the  village 
through  all  the  Castle  were  the  young  people  for  help.  Sue  and  Eileen  begged  Bigs  and 
prepared — and  nothing  happened.  The  boys  Jack  respectively  not  to  get  hurt  and  Sue  said, 
looked  at  their  watches — twelve  o'clock  and  or  rather  she — well  anyway — Bigsie  felt  en- 
nothing  had  happened !     Could  it  be  possible  couraged. 

that  the  spell  was  somehow  broken,  if  it  had  The  boys  disappeared  into  the  Castle.     The 

ever   existed?     No,   what   was   that?     A   low  boys  and  girls  left  in  the  car  settled  themselves 

moan  was  heard  seeming  to  come  from  the  top  to  wait.     Some  jokes  were  cracked,  but  some- 

of  the  building.     The  moan  grew  louder,  loud-  how   they   seemed   to   fall    flat.     The   minutes 

er  until  it  was  a  horrible  scream.     Then  com-  passed — five — ten — fifteen.     They  waited  a  few 

plete  silence.     A  footstep,  another  and  another  minutes  and  then  tore  to  the  village  for  help, 

coming  slowly,  gradually   increasing  in   speed  They  returned  some  twenty  minutes  later  and 

until  it  seemed  as  though  the  ghost  were  run-  found  the  old  castle  the  center  of  great  activity, 

ning  up  and  down  some  ghostly  stairs.  They  rushed  into  the  building  headed  by  the 

In  the  tower  room  Sue  was  white  with  terror,  two  town  sheriffs,  who  had  armed  themselves 

Bigs  had  tried  to  go  up  the  stairs  to  the  tower  as  though  against  an  army.     In  the  main  hall 

room,  but  could  not  open  the  door.     The  foot-  they  found  Bigs  and  Jack  looking  as  though 

steps  ceased,  seeming  to  fade  away  in  the  dis-  they  had  had  some  difficulty  with  their  prisoner 

tance.     Then    a    voice    spoke — a    cold,    frigid  who  was  tied  in  a  chair.     The  sheriffs  quickly 

voice   as    from    the   grave.     "I,    the    ghost    of  took    charge    of    the    situation    and    put    the 

Ezekiah   Perkins,  do  warn  you  to  leave  this  squirming    prisoner    through    a    sort    of    third 

castle  at  once  or  you  may  never  get  out  again,  degree. 

This  night  is  the  anniversary  of  my  death  one  The   young   people   listened   amazed   to    his 

hundred  years  ago  and  on  this   night   I   take  story  as  it  came  out  little  by  little.     It  seemed 

with  me  any  who  are  in  my  house.     I  warn  you  that  this  fellow  was  a  sort  of  lookout  at  the 

— go  now  if  you  would  and  I  will  give  you  five  castle    for   a    gang   of    smugglers.     They    had 

minutes.     Will  one  of  you  boys,  Bigs  will  do,  picked  that  hiding  place  because  so  few  people 

leave  his  watch  so  that  I  may  watch  the  time?  came  near  it,  everyone  having  believed  in  the 

Leave  it  right  where  you  are  and  I  will  get  it.  superstition.     On  this  night  the  gang  was  to 

Now  go !"     With  the  words  the  voice  faded  arrive  and  take  away  the  smuggled  goods  to 

away.  put  them  on  the  market.     They  were  pretty 

Sue  jumped  and  said,  "Come  on,  Bigs,  we're  sure  that  no  one  would  be  around,  especially  at 

leaving !"     In  less  than  three  minutes  the  mem-  midnight  when  the  Harvest  Moon  was  full. 
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"Can't  ya  let  me  go  now?"  the  prisoner 
asked,  after  a  period  of  questioning.  The  sher- 
iffs assured  him  that  they  could  not  and  so  he 
accompanied  them  to  the  nearest  State  Police 
Headquarters.  His  story  was  retold  there  and 
immediately  the  State  Police  sent  all  their  avail- 
able men  to  the  Castle  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  gang. 

The  next  morning  early  the  young  people 
gathered  on  Sue's  porch.  Bigs  had  the  floor 
and  with  Jack's  help  was  trying  to  answer  all 
the  questions  that  were  fired  at  him. 

"No,  they  didn't  get  away.  Yes,  they  put 
up  a  fight;  but  now  they  are  all  in  jail.  Don't 
be  silly,  Sue.  I  wasn't  hurt  at  all.  Yes,  they 
caught  the  rest  of  the  gang  when  they  came 
to  the  castle  for  the  goods." 

Finally  they  all  went  away  leaving  Bigsie 
with  Sue. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  all  right,  Bigs,"  Sue  said. 
"I  was  a  little  worried  about  you  last  night." 

"Were  you?  How  much?"  Bigs  inquired 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  a  little,"  Sue  teased  and  then  seeing 
Bigsie's  face  fall,  she  added,  "A  little  more  than 
I  ever  was  before." 

"Sue  !     Does  that  mean  enough  ?" 

"Enough  for  what?"  She  smiled  roguishly 
at  him. 

"Enough  for  you  to  marry  me?" 

Apparently  it  was,  and  Bigs  gave  thanks  to 
a  moon,  a  Castle  and  a  party. 

Josephine  Moore,  '35. 
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RITORNA  VINCITOR 

Lilli  Carlos  lay  on  the  chaise  lounge  of  her 
stateroom,  not  a  pretty  picture,  but  that  of  a 
woman  for  whom  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
life  has  ended.  She  had  remained  in  her 
suite  ever  since  the  ship  had  left  Naples  ten 
days  before.  She  felt  that  cruel  curious  eyes 
would  follow  her  if  she  ventured  on  deck,  and 
cruel  mouths  would  whisper  when  she  turned 
her  back.  She  had  been  so  successful,  too 
successful  in  fact.  If  she  had  only  been 
mediocre,  people  would  not  have  talked. 

A  month  ago  they  had  fought  to  gain  en- 


trance to  the  opera  house  to  hear  her  sing 
"Carmen."  They  had  thrown  hats  and  cried, 
"Bravo !"  and  there  had  been  curtain  call  after 
curtain  call.  After  the  last  one  she  had  run 
into  the  wings,  her  arms  full  of  flowers,  her 
eyes  shining.  On  the  stairs  she  had  tripped 
and  fallen,  striking  her  throat  on  the  steel 
step.  It  was  not  a  bad  fall,  but  it  had  cost 
her  the  one  thing  in  the  world  she  treasured — 
her  voice.  Next  to  her  voice  she  loved  a 
man  and  it  was  to  him  she  was  returning. 
They  had  married  six  years  before  when  she 
was  Mabel  Wells  and  lived  in  Snowden, 
Maine.  Then  had  come  her  opportunity  for 
a  career  and  she  had  changed  her  small-town 
existence  for  that  of  a  glamorous  opera  star. 
The  public  did  not  know  this ;  her  manager 
had  been  clever.  She  was  Lilli  Carlos,  excit- 
ing, single,  probably  an  Italian,  though  no  one 
really  knew. 

The  mysterious  one  now  stretched  her  lan- 
guorous body  and  reached  for  a  hand  mirror. 
She  pushed  back  from  her  forehead  the  heavy 
black  hair  and   frowned. 

"Lizette !"  she  cried,  "Come  give  me  a  facial, 
a  manicure — anything.  We  land  in  the  morn- 
ing and  I  look  a  wreck." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  a  month  that  Lilli 
had  cared  about  her  appearance. 

No  one  met  her  in  New  York.  No  one 
except  a  few  half-frozen  reporters,  sad  re- 
minder of  former  arrivals.  And  no  one  at 
all  met  her  that  night  at  the  shabby  little 
station  in  Snowden,  Maine.  She  went  to  her 
sister  Sylvia's  house.  Sylvia  had  once  paint- 
ed— in  fact,  very  well — but  love  and  the  de- 
sire for  children  had  meant  just  enough  more 
to  her  than  to  Lilli  to  make  her  settle  down 
and  forget  dreams  of  a  career.  Although  Lilli 
was  unexpected,  Sylvia  greeted  her  calmly. 
Sylvia  never  was  too  surprised  or  effusive. 
If  she  had  fussed  around  to  make  Lilli  com- 
fortable or  been  inquisitive,  Lilli  would  have 
become  bored  or  dramatic.  She  was  not 
given  the  opportunity.  Thus  the  two  sisters 
had  always  been  at  ease  together,  though  they 
had  never  been  close  to  each  other. 
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The  following  afternoon  Lilli  set  out  for  the 
office  of  Dr.  Carver.  He  was  her  husband 
and  she  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years.  She 
looked  much  better  than  the  day  before.  Her 
dark  eyes  shone  and  her  carmine  lips  smiled 
above  the  caracul  collar  of  her  Russian  suit. 
She  was  confident.  She  would  be  the  woman 
he  had  loved  once,  yet  more  alluring,  more 
sophisticated.  He  would  forgive  everything 
and  fall  again  and  fall  harder.  He  heard  the 
bell  and  came  into  the  waiting  room  with  a 
ready-for-another-patient  look  on  his  face. 
Then  he  stood  still — tall,  straight,  a  little 
gray,  handsomer  than  before.  Lilli  forgot  her 
plans,  everything,  and  ran  to  his  arms. 

For  a  few  days  the  town  buzzed  with  gossip. 
"Lilli  Carlos — the  opera  star — living  here — 
she  isn't  Lilli  Carlos  at  all — only  Mabel  Wells, 
come  back  to  the  Doctor  again." 

Lilli  did  not  give  them  anything  more  to 
talk  about,  except  perhaps  her  clothes.  And, 
after  all,  the  people  who  talked  were  just  the 
fifty-ish  ones,  her  mother's  old  friends.  The 
young  people  were  modern,  a  little  curious, 
but  not  gossipy. 

For  a  year  Lilli  was  happy  as  Jim's  wife 
and  when  she  became  unhappy  it  was  not  be- 
cause she  did  not  love  him.  She  was  starved 
for  music  and  yet  the  mere  sound  of  it  made 
a  lump  in  her  throat — that  poor  throat  that 
could  not  now  utter  one  beautiful  sound. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  she  and  Jim  were 
sitting  in  the  library.  He  was  relaxing  and 
listening  to  the  radio;  she  was  trying  to  read. 
Then  she  heard  the  gorgeous  aria,  "Ritorna 
Vincitor."  She  hummed  a  little  and  then  be- 
gan to  sing  softly  those  words  she  loved  so 
well,  "Oh!  Never  on  earth  was  heart  torn 
by  more  cruel  agonies !"  She  tried  it  a  little 
louder,  startled  at  her  own  courage.  Sud- 
denly she  burst  forth  in  the  full  glory  of  her 
old  voice.  She  sang  until  the  music  ended. 
Then  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  coursed 
down  her  cheeks.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
couch  and  great  sobs  of  joy  shook  her  whole 
body.  Jim  was  dear  and  comforting,  but  he 
did  not  understand  and  never  would.     He  was 


only  Jim  Carter,  the  Snowden  doctor.  What 
could  he  know  of  what  music  had  meant  to 
Lilli  Carlos? 

She  began  to  practice  the  next  day  and  soon 
left  for  Boston  to  start  training  with  her  old 
teacher.  Now,  as  never  before,  she  was  drawn 
between  her  career  and  Jim.  She  had  grown 
to  love  him  more  than  ever  in  their  year  to- 
gether. Finally  the  time  came  when  she  was 
ready  for  her  second  debut,  to  be  made  in 
Milan  as  was  her  first.  Jim  came  to  the  boat 
to  see  her  off.  He  was  sad  for  he  knew  if  she 
were  a  success,  of  which  she  was  quite  confi- 
dent, it  would  be  a  toss-up.  Lilli  was  a  good 
actress  and  so  she  was  cheerful.  Jim  must  not 
know  of  that  sinking  feeling  which  engulfed 
her  at  the  thought  of  her  debut,  nor  the  grief 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  him. 

Successful  comebacks  are  rare,  but  Lilli 
Carlos'  was.  At  the  grand  finale  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes  and  her  golden  voice  soared  as  she 
opened  her  arms  toward  that  vast  darkness 
which  was  an  audience.  That  night  Lilli  sent 
a  cablegram  to  Jim.  It  read:  "Dearest — I 
have  made  my  choice.  Please  do  not  hate  me 
for  it.     I  do  love  you. — Lilli." 

Molly  Upham,  '35.  . 


SONNET  TO  THE  RAIN 

The  rain  slants  sharp  across  grey  slate  of  trees — 

An  etching  black  and  white  of  midnight  lace. 
Bare  trees  against  the  even  barer  skies 

Where  Beauty  stark  stands  with  her  naked  grace 
Soon  to  be  clothed  in  tracery  most  fine 

Of    fernlike    green,    blush    rose,    and    powdered 
pearl ; 
A  lacework  of  more  intricate  design 

Than   snowflakes   soft   show   in   their  earthward 
twirl. 

The  drops  fall  stinging  on  my  upturned  cheek 
And  strength  impart  beyond  all  living  keen, 

Lift  up  my  soul  from  cramping  cage  to  seek 
A  beauty  far  beyond  my  groping  pen: 

I  know  the  trap  my  wealth  of  words  has  set 

Will  never  catch  such  beauty  in  its  net. 

Frances  Findlay,  '35. 
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QUANDARY 

I  do  not  know  you  very  well, 
How  shall  I  sign  my  letter? 

"Sincerely"  is  too  stiff  to  use 
Though   there    is   little    better. 

"With  love"  is  sweet  I  do  believe, 

But  it  is  also  trite. 
Why  did  I  ever  start  a  note 

Which  is  so  hard  to  write! 

"As  ever"  would  not  answer  for 

It  speaks  of  letters  past. 
This  is  the  first,  and  I  believe 

'Twill  truly  be  the  last! 

I  guess  I'll  sign  my  name  and  put 

A  subtle  dash  of  ink 
Before  it,  for  it  will  save  me  thought 

And   yet   will   make   you   think. 

Elisabeth  Snow,   '34. 


WEDDING  FLOWERS 

Uncle  Higgins  scratched  his  few  gray  hairs 
leisurely.  "Say,  I  wouldn't  pick  those  if  I 
was  you,  stranger,"  he  advised  a  surprised 
tourist,  who  had  been  about  to  climb  a  rock 
along  the  road  and  pluck  the  blooming  moun- 
tain laurel  that  topped  it.  "Y'see,  I'm  sort 
a  savin'  'em  fur  my  niece's  weddin'  so's  she 
kin  carry  'em." 

"Oh,  is  your  niece  going  to  be  married?" 
inquired  the  stranger,  becoming  interested. 

"Wal,  n-no,  not  exactly,  but  y'see  she  always 
liked  'em  ever  since  she  was  so  high,  'n'  I  told 
her  she'd  have  'em  fur  her  weddin'.  They 
bloom  jest  the  same  every  year  o'course,  but 
I  sorta  like  to  see  'em  thar,  a'  thinkin'  that 
no  one  will  pick  'em  till  Molly  gets  married." 

"I  see,"  said  the  traveler  grinning.  "Sen- 
timental old  fogey,"  he  chuckled  to  himself  as 
he  turned  to  go. 

Yes,  Uncle  Higgins  was  sentimental  as  only 


one  could  be  whose  greatest  pleasure  lay  in 
gazing  at  a  bunch  of  laurel  that  topped  a  rock 
along  the  road. 

"Higgy  dear,  it's  getting  late,"  called  a 
youthful  voice  from  behind  him  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  serenity. 

"Higgy"  turned  to  see  Molly  approach  be- 
tween rows  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  a  pleasing, 
soft-voiced  girl,  with  clear  skin  and  a  plump 
figure.  Her  dark  brown  hair  waved  back 
from  her  forehead  and  fell  down  her  back  in 
long  curls.  Molly  was  an  orphan  who  had 
lived  with  and  adored  her  Uncle  as  long  as 
she  could  remember. 

"You'd  better  hurry  back,  dear,  Mrs.  Brown 
just  dropped  in  for  a  chat." 

"Higgy"  followed  the  girl  back  to  the  farm- 
house. Molly  entered  before  him  and  ran 
upstairs,  smiling  cordially  at  Mrs.  Brown. 
Her  uncle  gazed  admiringly  after  her  and 
turned  to  his  guest. 

"Fine  girl,  Molly,"  he  began  and,  encour- 
aged by  a  word  of  agreement,  sat  down  and 
continued  along  his  favorite  line  of  conversa- 
tion. "Not  like  these  young  whippersnappers 
from  town,  that  goes  runnin'  about  wild,  paint- 
ed faces  and  hair  all  done  up  like  they  was 
dancers  or  somethin'.  Doesn't  go  around 
kissin'  every  boy  in  town  like  the  other  gals. 
Molly's  a  good  gal.  I'll  bet  she  won't  start 
kissin'  anyone  but  her  old  uncle  until  she  gets 
married."  Uncle  Higgins'  face  brightened, 
"Then  I'm  gonna  pick  them  flowers  on  the 
rock  by  the  road  fer  her  weddin' ! !" 

"But,  Mr.  Higgins,"  protested  Mrs.  Brown, 
"you  ain't  so  young  as  you  used  to  be,  and  you 
can't  go  climbin'  those  rocks  anymore.  You'll 
break  every  bone  in  your  body  climbin'  round 
like  that." 

"You  an'  Molly,"  interrupted  Uncle  Hig- 
gins, "the  two  of  you  would  have  me  in  an  old 
man's  home  or  somethin'  before  you  know  it. 
Say,  I'll  bet  I'm  a  darn  lot  spryer  than  most  of 
these  young  scalawags  from  town  here!" 
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During  the  dialogue  Uncle  Higgins'  pet  topic  Molly 'd  have  a  quick  wedding,  no  engagement, 
of  conversation,  Molly,  ran  upstairs  to  her  Suddenly  a  new  thought  came  to  his  mind, 
room.  There  she  changed  her  simple  printed  The  mountain  laurel  was  just  in  bloom  on  the 
dress  for  one  with  more  modish  contours,  one  rock  by  the  road.  He'd  been  waiting  years 
of  which  "Higgy"  might  not  altogether  approve,  to  pluck  them.  Speedily  he  started  down  the 
Skillfully  then  she  did  a  smart  psyche  at  the  road  and  actually  whistled  as  he  thought  how 
nape  of  her  neck  and  drew  a  vanity  case  from  he'd  surprise  Molly  in  the  morning.  Of  course, 
underneath  her  mattress.  As  she  applied  she'd  understand  that  he  knew  that  she  was  pie- 
powder, rouge,  and  lipstick,  Molly  thought  of  pared.  He  could  already  see  the  waxen-like 
"Higgy."  He  was  a  dear,  and  she  loved  him  laurel,  decorating  the  old  silver  vase  on  the 
terribly.  She  couldn't  defy  him  like  the  village  table,  and  later  gracing  Molly's  own  lovely  per- 
kids.     If  he  liked  to  see  her  in  gingham  and  son. 

curls,  she'd  wear  'em  for  him.  She'd  never  Here  was  the  rock.  Too  old  to  climb?  In- 
hurt  his  feelings  by  letting  him  see  her  this  way.  deed !  Why  he  was  spry  as  a  young  squirrel. 
She  loved  him  too  much,  Molly  felt  satisfied.  Higgins  started  up  impulsively,  recklessly,  and 
Hurriedly  she  slipped  out  of  the  kitchen  door,  finally  reached  the  top  panting  but  without  mis- 
After  Mrs.  Brown  had  departed  Uncle  haP-  He  gathered  the  laurel  until  his  left  arm 
Higgins  turned  toward  the  stairs.  He  stopped  was  completely  filled.  He  recalled  that  in  his 
for  a  moment  and  stretched  vigorously;  but  boyhood  days  he  and  his  playmates  used  to 
glanced  at  the  clock  above  the  stairs.  It  was  swinS  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  old  birch 
about  ten,  his  customary  bed  time.  But  it  was  tree  nearby  in  safety  to  the  ground.  But  the 
spring  and  "Higgy"  felt  strangely  energetic,  branch  was  no  longer  there  and  Uncle  Higgins 
Should  he  go  to  bed  ?  Not  for  years  had  he  turned  instead  to  scramble  down  over  the  rock, 
broken  the  rule  of  bed  at  ten.  A  warm  breeze  He  had  descended  only  a  few  feet  when  he  felt 
bore  all  sorts  of  delightful  spring  odors  through  a  sudden  twinge  of  rheumatism  in  his  left  leg. 
the  open  window.  Having  chosen  a  secluded  Then  an  excruciating  pain.  A  moment  later 
little  path  he  swung  along,  breathing  deeply.  there  was  a  heavy  fal1  and  then  silence. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  and  cocked  his  head  at-  The  sun  had  Just  risen  and  Molly>  with  dlT 
tentively.  Didn't  he  hear  voices?  Peering  eyes  and  a  bitten  underlip,  pushed  her  way 
through  the  trees  he  saw,  indistinctly,  two  through  the  crowd  of  curious  bystanders, 
figures.  One  giggled,  "Why,  of  course,  silly,  There  at  the  foot  of  the  old  rock,  lay  Uncle 
tomorrow,"  and  Uncle  Higgins  started.  That  HigSins'  uncovered  body  with  an  armful  of 
was  Molly's  laugh  as  sure  as  he  was  alive.  wiIted  laurel  clutched  tightly  to  his  breast. 
Straining  eyes  through  the  darkness  he  saw  Loucel  Goodman,  '36. 

his  niece's  companion  slip  his  hand  around  her  

waist.     He  was  mumbling  things  which  Uncle  PROPOSAL 

Higgins  was  unable  to  catch.     Molly  responded  1-  2. 

willingly,    and    all    at    once    "Higgy's"    brain  Your  HPS  are  red  My  hair  is  curly 

cleared.      What  was  it  Molly  said?     'Why,  of  Your  eyes  are  blue  I'm  six  feet-three 

...  ,.      ,_,,  .    .      „„  Can  you  blame  me  So  why  can  t  you 

course,  silly,  tomorrow.       That  was  it !     What  For  liking  you?  Start  Hking  me? 

other    question    could     she    have    answered? 

"Higgy"  was  tempted  to  look  again.     The  pair  3. 

were  embracing.  Then  both  of  us 

,,,,   „   ,  .         .  ,,     ,  ,       TT     ,  In  gay   accord 

Mollys  a  good  gal,   too,     thought   Uncle  wm  buy  the  rfng 

Higgins,   "no  foolin'   for  her.     I   always   said  I  can't  afford. 

that."     He  crept   away   chuckling  to   himself.  Maida  Cardwell,  '35. 
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SCATTERING  LEAVE: 

AND  THE  "BLIND"  SHALL  SEE 

"Say  old  man,  aren't  you  ready  yet?  Jane 
will  get  sore  if  I'm  late  once  again,  and — well, 
Jane's  a  pretty  smooth  dancer." 

"O.  K.,  I  was  just  trying  to  brush  the  white 
fur  off  my  'tux.'  Say,  are  you  sure  about  this 
'date?'  I'm  just  about  cleaned  out  now,  and 
I  don't  want  to  waste  a  'fiver'  on  any  'lame 
duchess.'     You  know  what  I  mean." 

"Aw,  quit  grinding,  didn't  I  tell  you  she  was 
guaranteed.  Any  friend  of  Jane's  would  be  a 
wow." 

"All  right,  let's  get  going." 

Sf!  2jC  Sf! 

"Oh,  Dick,  you're  right  on  time  for  once. — ■ 
Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Jack ;  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  friend.  Polly,  this  is  Jack  Benson,  Polly 
Whitney." 

"Hmmmmmm — how  do  you  do."  (Gosh, 
I  hate  green  dresses,  and  her  eyes  are  too  small, 
and — ) 

"Oh,  are  you  Jack  Benson?  I've  been  crazy 
to  meet  you,  the  Dartmouth  football  hero.  I 
think  football  is  so  fascinating.  The  brave  men 
who  risk  their  necks  for  their  school,  I  think 
they're  grand !" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing;  I  just  love  to  play,  that's 
all."  (That  shade  of  green  really  isn't  bad,  and 
her  eyes  do  sparkle.) 

"I  can  just  tell  by  the  manly  way  you  carry 
yourself,  that  you're  a  smooth  dancer.  Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  Jane  got  me  such  a  grand  date !" 

"Why,  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing 
myself.     I  can  see  that  we'll  get  along." 

Barbara  Hamilton,  '35 


ARE  WE  SO  LUCKY? 

Ever  since  Eve  shook  the  dust  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  her  pretty  pink  heels, 
women  have  pursued  personal  beauty  with  a 
predacious  eye.  In  grandma's  day  when  legs 
were  mere  limbs  and  no  nice  girl  knew  she 
had  them,  skirts  trailed  the  ground  and  grand- 
ma had  other  worries. 

She  protected  her  lily  white  skin  with  layers 
and  layers  of  veils  on  those  daring  speedy 
buggy  rides  with  grandad  when  he  was  a  gay 
young  blade.  If — well — her  figure  bulged  a 
little  too  much  in  the  wrong  places — who  knew 
it — her  billowing  skirts  and  enhancing  (sup- 
posedly) bustles  protected  her. 

And  we  think  we're  lucky !  Bias  cut 
gowns,  shorts,  and  clinging  bathing  suits  leave 
nothing,  to  the  imagination.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  if  you're  five  feet  three 
inches  and  if  your  avoirdupois  exceeds  that 
mark — well,  that's  your  hard  luck.  The  more 
freedom  we  demand  the  more  we  get  but  not 
without  consequences,  for  with  it  is  less  ador- 
ation from  the  subservient  mass  of  men. 

The  luscious  five-pound  box  of  chocolate 
creams  that  was  grandma's  constant  compan- 
ion is  our  perennial  plague.  When  she  ate 
she  ate;  when  we  eat  we  nibble  and  say,  "No 
thank  you,  I'm  really  not  very  hungry." 

Oh,  for  the  dear  old  eighties  when  you  were 
loved  for  your  nature  and  not  your  figure ! 

There's  a  price  for  everything — and  I'm 
beginning  to  think  grandma  was  lucky. 

Norma  Noonan,  '35. 


TWO  HOURS  OF  WORK  (?) 

Scissors  clicked;  machines  whirred.     From 

out  of  the  droning  a  voice  spoke  low.     "Going 

home  next  week-end?" 

"I  guess  so.     Hope  so,  anyway." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  thrilled !    My  favorite  orchestra 

is  playing  at  a  formal  Friday  night." 
"Are  you  going  with  Jack  ?" 
"Wouldn't  think  of  going  with  anyone  else." 
Silence  for  a  moment.    Then  a  voice  from  the 

next   room,   obviously   in   Expression,   saying, 
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"Smother.  Make  him  smo — ther.  The  fellow 
smothered."  Snickers  from  the  sewing  class. 
Here  they  were  making  garments  while  the 
class  in  the  next  room  was  making  someone 
smother ! 

More  silence.  Everyone  appeared  hard  at 
work. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  some  tucks 
here?"  The  spell  was  broken.  "I  think  they 
would — " 

Then  someone  began  to  sing  a  popular  song 
"I  ain't  been  blue — da,  da,  da,  da — " 
"What's  the  name  of  it?" 
"Mood  Indigo." 

"Oh,  yes.  That  was  popular  a  year  or  so 
ago,  wasn't  it?  I  remember — "  but  here  she 
lapses  into  memories  and  doesn't  tell  what  it 
was  she  did  remember. 

"By  the  way,  have  you  the  words  to  that?" 
"No.     Sorry." 

"I  hope  the  mail  will  come  in  soon.  I  think 
it's  awful  that  they — " 

"I  know  it.  They  say  they  wait  until  eleven 
to  put  it  out  so  we  won't  read  it  in  class." 

"Yes,  but  when  we  don't  get  our  mail  we 
spend  the  whole  period  wondering  whether  we 
got  a  letter  or  not  and — " 

"It's  a  little  short."  No  one  bothered  to  find 
out  what  was  short.  No  one  was  at  all  inter- 
ested. It  was  almost  time  for  the  bell  and  at 
that  time  everyone  is  concentrating  on  the  big 
hand  to  hurry  to  the  hour  mark. 

Then  from  the  expression  room,  "Buzzzzz, 
lulllll,  ringggg.     Make  it  emphatic!" 

"Now  I  would  suggest  you  snip  this  and  take 
it  in  another  inch  on — " 

"I  went  to  the  show  Saturday." 
"Where?" 
"Met." 

"Was  it  good?  My  room-mate  liked  it,  I 
guess." 

"Good  ?  It  was  swell !  Max  Jones  sure  has 
a  grand  orchestra,  hasn't  he  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  him."  With 
a  very  subdued  voice. 

"Never  heard  of  him?  Oh,  you  couldn't 
possibly  be  living  and  not  hear  of  him!" 


LASELL'S  MOST  POPULAR  MALE 

By  Lydia  Barnes,  '35 
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"Can't  say  I  ever  did." 

"Well,  you're  from  the  West,  aren't  you? 
Then  perhaps  you  wouldn't  have  heard  of  him. 
Did  you  know  he  used  to  play  in  a  night  club 
in  New  York  ?  Oh,  but  of  course  you  wouldn't ; 
you  never  even — " 

"Yes,  you  may  hem  it  now,  but  I  think  you'd 
better—" 

"Isn't  it  almost  time  for  the  bell?  My 
watch  says  twelve." 

"We  have  another  minute  by  mine." 

Br-r-ring ! 

"I  thought  it  was  time  for  it." 

"Let's  hurry  and  see  if  we  have  any  letters." 

Two  more  hours  of  sewing  gone,  and  with  it 
the  enlightening ( ?)  conversation  of  Lasell 
seamstresses. 

Alice  Floyd,  '34. 


'TRADES" 


(Imitation  of  "Trade"  by  Amy  Lowell) 
I  want  to  be  a  shoemaker, 
To  work  all  day  in  the  factory 
Cutting  out  soft  leather 
Into  shapes  that  fit  peoples'  feet; 
Pounding  on  the  shoes,  to  make   them  look  neat, 
With  the  claw  of  my  tool  glistening  in  the  sun. 
I  want  to  make  them  nice, 
So  people  won't  look  and  laugh  at  them, 
The  shoes  they  think  look  clumsy. 
I  want  some  polish, 
Black,  brown,  white; 
The  feel  of  the  polish, 
The  brush  going  up  and  down; 
The  shoes  that  people  call  clumsy 
Are  going  to  be  nice  and  light. 
It's  worth  living  for. 
Heigh-ho ! 
Oh,  it's  easier  than  to  write  a  poem. 

Wilmine  Lane,  Seventh  Grade. 


IN  GARDNER  GYM 

In  Gardner  Gym  the  girlies  toe 
And  tap  to  music,  row  by  row 
To  please  Miss  Mac;   while  out-of-doors 
The   robin   boldly   chirping   soars, 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  din  within. 

We  are  the  martyrs.    Short  weeks  from  now, 
We'll  leave,  go  home  to  toe  and  tap  no  more; 
To  play  and  sing;  but  now  we  stay 
In  Gardner  Gym. 

Step  on  your  heel  and  then  your  toe, 
Then  brush  and  hop — away  you  go — 
Away;  too  far  away  we're  sure. 
While  we  must  tap  upon  the  floor 
We  shall  not  rest,  not  while  we  toe, 
In  Gardner  Gym, 

Barbara  Hamilton,  '35. 


THE  BELLS 


I  think  that  I  could  never  tell 

How  many  times  I've  heard  that  bell 

That  bell  that  rings  from  dawn  'till  night 

That  bell  that  rings  in  dark  and  light. 

It  rings  the  hour  and  the  half 

I  think  that  it  will  drive  me  daft. 

I  breathe  by  bells,  I  eat  by  bells, 

I  also  wake  and  sleep  by  bells. 

Without  the  bells  I'd  never  know 

Just  what  to  do  or  where  to  go 

I  would  get  lost,  I  do  believe, 

OH !  !     There's  the  bell,  I've  got  to  leave. 

Margaret  E.  Weber,  '35. 
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The  Art  Club  of  1934  was  recently  organ- 
ized, the  officers  being  members  of  the  Junior 
Class ;  Lydia  Barnes,  president,  Betty  Clarke, 
treasurer,  and  Ann  Cobb,  secretary.  They 
are  to  take  up  these  offices  and  hold  them  dur- 
ing their  senior  year.  In  all,  there  are  seventy 
students  belonging  to  the  Art  Club — 'those 
connected  with  the  art  studio,  those  taking 
history  of  art,  textiles,  or  crafts. 

The  first  Art  Club  tea  was  held  at  the 
Hobby  School  of  which  Miss  Peterson  is  head, 
on  April  19th.  It  is  a  charming  little  build- 
ing, the  interior  being  all  of  Miss  Peterson's 
work.  She  holds  many  classes  here  assisted 
by  Mr.  H.  Bettinger.  Those  serving  at  the 
tea  were  Celia  Foss,  Myrtie  Marshall,  Lucina 
Cummings,  and  Lydia  Barnes. 

The  art  students  are  at  present  etching 
book  plates,  an  interesting  and  fascinating 
process,  involving  shellac,  acid,  paint,  heating 
apparatus,  and  etching.  These  are  being  done 
to  make  the  art  student  appreciate  the  pro- 
cesses and  beauty  of  etching,  for  although 
everyone  is  familiar  with  it,  few  people  realize 
the  process  it  involves. 

Wood-cutting  has  also  been  taught,  mainly 
introduced  for  the  Senior  Lamp  of  1934. 
These  wood-cuts  make  an  interesting  con- 
trast of  black  and  white  and  the  process  is 
fascinating  with  its  use  of  penknife,  paper,  ink 
and  wood. 

Travel  posters  are  now  being  painted  of 
any  place   in   the  world   the   student   desires. 

Mary  Nassikas,  '34. 


SPRING  SPORTS 

In  the  spring  it  always  seems  that  an  in- 
creased enthusiasm  is  shown  in  the  line  of 
sports.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  a  larger  variety 
which  is  offered  to  the  students. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  seems  that  the  ath- 
letics are  conducted  on  a  more  competitive  basis. 
For  the  numerous  golf  fans  a  tournament  is 
held.  This  year  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
Virginia  Bascom,  Junior  State  Champion,  act- 
ing as  a  very  capable  leader. 

Almost  every  tennis  enthusiast  desires  to 
obtain  a  place  on  the  tennis  team.  Two  tourna- 
ments are  held ;  one,  a  "ladder"  tournament 
and  the  other,  an  elimination  tournament.  The 
winner  of  the  latter  competition  is  presented 
with  the  tennis  cup. 

This  spring  Field  Day  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  every  student.  This  event  usually  de- 
cides which  team,  Blue  or  White,  will  receive 
the  shield  for  the  greatest  number  of  points. 
A  track  meet  in  which  every  student  is  required 
to  participate  and  a  baseball  game  decide 
the  points  for  the  respective  teams. 

The  most  popular  spring  sport  at  Lasell  is 
undoubtedly  crew.  Little  need  be  said  con- 
cerning the  long-waited  for  competition  of 
River  Day.  This  annual  event  is  the  oldest 
competitive  sport  at  Lasell  and  seems  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  everyone.  River  Day  is  the 
great  climax  of  all  the  competitive  athletic  ac- 
tivities at  Lasell  for  the  year. 

Marguerite  Brandt,  '34. 
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Work  of  Art.     By  Sinclair  Lewis. 


cmating 


Mr.  Sinclair 
story 
his  life  happily 
Work  of  Art. 
ner  Mr.  Lewis 
grew  up  in  his 
at  an  early  age 
Inn  would  be 
create  it. 


Lewis'  latest  book  is  the  fas- 
of   Myron   Weagle,  who   spent 
and  faithfully  in  composing  his 
In   a  kindly  and   vivid   man- 
pictures  an  ordinary  boy  who 
father's  country  hotel  and  who 
had  a  vision  of  what  a  Perfect 
and   later   tried    repeatedly   to 


As  bellhop,  night  clerk,  night  waiter,  as- 
sistant manager,  manager,  purchasing  agent 
and  chief  assistant  to  an  owner  of  a  chain  of 
great  hotels,  and  finally  owner  of  one  him- 
self, Myron  learned  to  tolerate  the  selfish 
aims  of  mankind  and  kept  on  making  notes  in 
his  "Notebook  of  a  Poet"  for  his  Perfect  Inn. 
Finally  he  built  it — a  thing  of  beauty  and  ex- 
quisiteness  and  up  to  the  minute  in  every  re- 
spect. However,  in  spite  of  all  Myron's 
carefully  laid  plans,  on  his  opening  night,  the 
spoiled  young  son  of  a  noted  rich  politician 
ruined  the  reputation  of  this  work  of  art  by 
choosing  it  as  a  place  in  which  to  end  his  use- 
less life.  Myron's  spirits  were  far  from  daunt- 
ed, and  he  tried  again,  even  more  determined 
to  succeed  in  this  undertaking  which  meant 
more  to  him  than  anything  else  in  his  life. 


Mr.  Lewis  is  at  his  best  in  this  novel,  be- 
cause he  is  so  understanding.  The  lack  of 
his  usual  satire  leads  one  to  believe  that  he 
has  more  faith  in  human  nature  than  his  read- 
ers previously  supposed  him  to  have  had. 
While  describing  so  vividly  the  technique  of 
the  hotel  business,  he  makes  his  book  fascin- 
ating reading.  He  shows  a  sympathetic 
nature  both  for  the  insignificant  and  import- 
ant worker  and  makes  one  feel  that  each  of 
us  has  a  place  in  the  world  and  should  make 
the  best  of  his  position. 

A  Feather  in  Her  Hat,  Miss  I.  A.  R. 
Wylie's  latest  book  is  the  fascinating  and  in- 
spiring story  of  modern  life  in  London.  The 
plot  concerns  old  Mrs.  Phipps  with  the  color- 
ful feather  in  her  hat  and  a  brave  and  unselfish 
heart  to  match;  her  young  son,  Richard,  who 
finds  love  and  success  in  the  big  city;  Julia 
Trent,  who  once  was  the  greatest  actress  in 
England ;  and  Pauline,  who  longed  for  a  pleas- 
ant, quiet  life.  This  book  has  as  its  merits 
excellent  portrayals  of  characters  and  a  real 
plot  in  which  incident  after  incident  is  des- 
cribed so  vividly  that  one's  interest  is  held  to 
the  last  page. 

Angel  in  the  House.    By  Kathleen  Norris. 

Angel  in  the  House,  Kathleen  Norris'  great- 
est and  most  dramatic  novel,  is  the  story  of 
Lee  Fargo  and  her  daughter,  Angel,  who  were 
in  love  with  the  same  man.  Kathleen  Norris 
shines  in  her  latest  book  because,  in  discussing 
the  story  of  every  woman,  she  shows  great 
understanding  of,  and  love  for  youth  with  its 
romances,  joys,  and  trials  and  deep  sympathy 
for  motherhood  with  its  many  sacrifices  and 
anxious  hours. 

Eleanor  Elms,  '34 
Mai  da  Car  dwell,  '35 
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EDITORIALS 


.UNDER,    THE  LEWES 

Congratulations  to  the  Juniors  on  their  fine 
number ! 

We  find  the  charming  linoleum  cuts  from 
the  Junior  studio  workers  quite  fascinating  and 
exceedingly  clever. 

The  Literary  Department  has  some  fine  mate- 
rial. "A  Moon  and  A  Castle"  and  "Fins"  held 
us  in  suspense,  and  "Wall  Shadow"  and  "Ritor- 
na  Vincitor"  we  found  impressive.  "Do 
Angels  Sneeze  ?"  and  "Wedding  Flowers'  make 
it  quite  complete. 

The  imitation  of  Amy  Lowell's  "Trade"  by 
Wilmine  Lane  of  the  7th  grade  in  the  Junior 
School  we  feel  worthy  of  special  recognition, 
and  we  know  Jane  Fay  of  the  8th  grade  has 
fun  on  a  "Rainy  Day." 

Of  the  poetry  contributed,  Marguerite 
Brandt's  "Ideals"  and  "Rain"  by  Frances  Find- 
lay  are  especially  noteworthy. 

All  in  all  we  are  sure  this  is  a  promising 
forecast  for  next  year's  Leaves'  material. 


ALONE 


Alone — unbroken  peace  and  quiet 

Fills  up  my  lonely   room; 
With   four   cold   walls    to   guard   me    well, 

One  door  to  seal  my  gloom! 

The  silent  pictures  on  the  wall 

Lend  smiles  I  fail  to  see. 
For,  wrapped  in  such  a  loneliness, 

My  eyes  can  see  but  Me. 

With  hopeful  heart  I  helped  to  plan; 

But   all  fond  hopes   have   flown. 
To-night  my  "roomie's"  at  a  Prom, 

And — I'm  left  here — alone! 

Annabeth  Williams,  '34. 


WAR  FOR  AMERICAN  YOUTH? 

"War  within  thirty  days!"  This  is  just 
one  of  the  many  rash  prophecies  being  made 
at  the  present  time  by  the  "thinking  men."  If 
any  part  of  the  world  declares  war,  the  rest 
of  the  nations  will  be  involved.  The  United 
States  is  also  in  the  center  of  the  conflict  and 
can  be  helped  by  just  one  class  of  people — 
youth. 

The  American  youth  in  the  colleges  are  be- 
ing requested  to  think  seriously  on  the  subject 
of  war  prevention  for,  because  they  are  young 
and  fresh  in  mind  and  ideas,  they  will  lead  the 
way.  Not  wishing  to  see  their  own  future 
spoiled  by  the  results  of  a  war,  the  college 
students  must  utter  a  loud  cry  of  protest. 
Just  to  cry  will  not  be  enough,  however;  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  and  achieve 
the  correct  results,  a  future  program  for  the 
United  States  must  be  worked  out. 

The  Brown  Daily  is  offering  a  plan  to  make 
the  influence  of  the  youth  immediate.  The 
platform  for  the  youth  is :  ( 1 )  The  immedi- 
ate adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations;  (2)  Na- 
tionalization and  international  control  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  armaments;  (3) 
Severance  of  all  commercial  relations  with 
belligerent  nations,  so  far  as  compatible  with 
the  League  Covenant. 

As  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant World  Powers,  the  League  of  Nations 
cannot  function  effectually  for  the  good  of  the 
world  without  its  aid.  In  order  to  prevent 
war  the  United  States  should  join  the  League. 
Every  nation  should  control  the  manufacture 
of  its  own  armaments. 
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Instead  of  a  small  group  of  individuals 
manufacturing  armaments  for  every  country, 
the  control  of  armaments  should  be  placed 
with  each  separate  government,  and  the 
amount  to  be  manufactured  should  be  ar- 
ranged by  international  agreement.  The  in- 
dividual manufacturers  are  looking  out  for 
their  own  interests  only  and  not  for  the  good 
of  the  world.  They  have  absolutely  no  qualms 
as  to  the  amount  of  arms  they  make  for  any 
country  if  they  receive  good  payment.  The 
national  control  of  armament  manufacture 
would  lessen  the  possibility  of  any  small 
group's  fostering  war  to  sell  a  large  quantity 
of  arms. 

Conditions  are  becoming  serious !  Hitler- 
ism  is  even  being  advocated  openly  in  the 
United  States  now.  War  propaganda  is  be- 
ing spread  throughout  the  country.  Can  we 
sit  back  and  watch  our  futures  ruined  by  the 
destruction  of  another  war!  It  is  we  who 
will  have  to  bear  the  results  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  older  generation.  In  order  to  build  a 
strong  background  for  peace  we  must  start 
NOW. 


To  the  Graduates  and  Former  Students: 

Below  we  list  the  events  of  our  Commence- 
ment Season.  Special  attention  is  invited  to 
the  Alumnae  Day  program.  Returning  gradu- 
ates are  invited  for  dinner  on  Saturday  evening 
as  the  guests  of  the  college.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  number  for  whom  provision  must 
be  made,  tickets  will  be  issued  by  request  up 
until  noon  on  Friday,  June  8.  Applications 
for  these  tickets  may  be  made  to  my  secretary, 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Hooker. 

A  cordial  invitation  to  join  in  this  Alumnae 
Day  celebration  terminating  in  the  Class  Night 
Exercises  is  extended  to  all  Lasell  graduates. 

While  it  is  expected  that  Alumnae  Day  may 
attract  a  larger  number  than  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises,  those  graduates  and  former 
students  who  attend  the  Commencement  Exer- 


cises are  invited  to  the  Commencement  Lunch- 
eon as  heretofore. 

We  hope  that  a  large  number,  especially  of 
the  classes  observing  their  five-year  anniversa- 
ries, may  be  with  us  this  Commencement  Sea- 
son. 

Cordially  yours, 

Guy  M.  Winslow 

President 


Friday,   May   11: 
8:30  P.  M. 

Saturday,    May   26: 

4:30  P.  M. 
Thursday,   May   31: 

2:00  P.  M. 

Wednesday,    June    6 : 
8:15  P.  M. 

Thursday,  June  7 : 
2:00  P.  M. 

3:00  P.  M. 
2:30-6:00   P.   M. 

2:30-6:00    P.   M. 

Friday,  June  8: 
8:30  P.  M. 


Saturday,  June  9: 
3:30  P.  M. 
6:00  P.  M. 
8:00  P.  M. 


Sunday,  June  10: 
4:00  P.  M. 


Monday,  June  11 
8:30  A.  M. 
10:45  A.  M. 


1:00  P.  M. 


Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops 
Symphony   Hall,   Boston. 

May   Fete,   Bragdon  Lawn. 

Canoe    Races,    Charles 
River. 

Commencement   Concert, 
Bragdon   Hall. 

Swimming  Exhibition,  Car- 
ter Hall. 

Style  Show,  Carter  Hall. 

Home  Economics  Exhibi- 
tion, Carter  Hall. 

Art   Exhibition,   Studio, 
Bragdon   Hall. 

President's  Reception  to 
the  Seniors  and  guests, 
former  teachers  and 
students,    Bragdon    Hall. 

Alumnae   Day 
Alumnae   meeting. 
Dinner. 

Class  Night  Exercises 
(cards  necessary)  Rec- 
reation   Field. 

Baccalaureate    Sermon 
James     Gordon      Gilkey, 
D.       D.,       Auburndale 
Congregational  Church. 

Last  Chapel,  Bragdon  Hall. 

Commencement   Address 

Kirtley   Fletcher  Mather, 

Ph.      D.,      Auburndale 

Congregational  Church. 

Commencement    Luncheon, 

Bragdon    Hall. 
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Sunday,  February  4: — Dr.  Frank  Palmer 
Speare,  President  of  Northeastern  University, 
spoke  at  Vespers. 

Monday  Evening,  February  5: — Forty-one 
girls  went  to  North  Sudbury  on  a  sleigh  ride. 
Cocoa  and  sandwiches  were  served  at  the 
Wright  Tavern  in  Concord. 

Tuesday,  February  6: — Thirty  students  of 
psychology  and  sociology  visited  the  Framing- 
ham  Reformatory  for  Women. 

February  9-12 — Fifty-six  girls  went  on  the 
annual  trip  to  the  White  Mountains  at  Intervale, 
N.  H.  Miss  Menges  and  Miss  Martin  were 
chaperones. 

Tuesday,  February  13: — In  assembly  Mr. 
Fred  Blanchard  told  more  about  the  wool  in- 
dustry. 

Friday  Morning,  February  16: — In  assembly, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  a  dramatic  critic,  talked 
about  the  stage  and  The  Yellow  Jacket,  a 
current  play. 

Friday  Evening,  February  16: — The  annual 
Pop  Concert  was  presented  by  the  orchestra  and 
Glee  Club.  Mr.  John  Metcalf  of  Boston  was 
guest  soloist. 

Sunday,  February  18: — Rev.  Ray  A.  Eusten, 
pastor  of  Eliot  Church  in  Newton,  spoke  at 
Vespers. 


Monday,  February  19: — The  first  of  a  series 
of  song  practices,  preceded  by  a  supper  in 
Gardner  Gym,  was  held  for  the  Seniors,  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Blackstock. 

Tuesday,  February  20: — -The  assembly 
speaker  was  Miss  Marian  Williams  of  Rox- 
bury  who  spoke  to  us  on  "Astronomy." 

Saturday  Evening,  February  24: — Thirty- 
eight  couples  attended  the  Senior  Prom  at 
Longwood  Towers,  Brookline. 

Saturday  Evening,  February  24: — Twenty 
Lasellites  accompanied  by  Miss  Menges,  saw 
the  professional  tennis  matches  at  the  Boston 
Garden,  between  Bill  Tilden  and  Ellsworth 
Vines. 

Tuesday,  February  27: — At  assembly  Dr. 
Leonard  Outerbridge  spoke  on  China. 

Wednesday,  February  28: — Miss  Gotthelf 
took  her  German  classes  to  see  the  German 
movie,  "M." 

Friday,  March  2: — The  second  Student- 
Faculty  Tea  was  held  in  the  Library. 

Sunday,  March  4: — Rev.  Burford  Parry  of 
the  Wellesley  Congregational  Church  spoke  at 
Vespers. 

Tuesday,  March  6: — The  Economics  and 
Organic  Chemistry  classes  visited  the  Lever 
Brothers  Soap  Factory  in  Cambridge. 
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Thursday  Evening,  March  8: — Mrs.  Guy 
Winslow  gave  an  instructive  talk  on  "The  Art 
of  Training  Children  at  the  Home  Economics 
Club  meeting  in  Bragdon  Parlors. 

Friday  Morning,  March  9: — The  newest 
musical  instrument  in  the  world,  the  Theremin, 
was  explained  and  demonstrated  by  Mischa 
Tulin,  a  Russian  musician. 

Friday  afternoon,  March  9: — The  Geology 
Class  went  to  M.  I.  T.  to  hear  a  lecture  on 
"Oil,"  given  by  Prof.  Horace  Mann  of  the 
Petroleum  Engineering  Department. 

Saturday,  March  10:—  The  Junior  Prom  was 
held  at  the  Woodland  Golf  Club.  Seventy-five 
couples  were  present,  chaperoned  by  Miss 
Eliasson  and  Miss  Spaulding. 

Sunday,  March  11: — At  Vespers  President 
Daniel  Marsh  of  Boston  University  spoke. 

Wednesday  evening,  March  14 : — The  annual 
spring  concert  was  given  by  the  music  students 
in  Carter  Hall. 

Friday  afternoon,  March  16: — The  recep- 
tion for  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  Day 
Students  was  held  in  the  Library. 

Sunday,  March  18: — Doris  Jones  entertained 
at  Vespers  with  a  piano  recital.  Miss  Florence 
Barbiers,  a  New  England  Conservatory  gradu- 
ate, was  guest  soloist. 

Tuesday,  March  20: — The  Whites  won  the 
final  game  of  Basketball.  The  Faculty  defeated 
the  Students  by  a  score  of  24-16. 

Thursday  evening,  March  22 :— Captain 
Applejack  was  most  successfully  presented  by 
the  Dramatic  Club  as  its  spring  production. 

Friday  morning,  March  23: — Vacation! 
Nearly  all  Lasellites  went  home  for  ten  days ; 
the  rest  visited  friends  or  relatives. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  J:— School  re- 
opened for  the  last  term. 

Wednesday,  April  4: — A  group  of  mountain 


boys  from  the  Caney  Creek  School  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Mountains  gave  a  vivid  and  fascinating 
talk  in  assembly,  describing  the  life  and  con- 
ditions there. 

Thursday,  April  5: — Nineteen  girls  from  the 
Journalism  classes  visited  the  Heffernan  Press 
in  Worcester,  afterwards  having  tea  at  Bick- 
nell  Manor  in  Worcester. 

Friday,  April  13: — Mr.  Wang  Hsueh  Jan  of 
Oberlin  Shangsze  Memorial  College  spoke  in 
assembly  about  the  history  of  the  standards  of 
Chinese  girls  and  women. 

Sunday,  April  15: — Dr.  Brewer  Eddy,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, spoke  at  Vespers. 

Tuesday,  April  17: — "Child  Hygiene"  was 
the  subject  of  the  Assembly  talk  given  by  Dr. 
Snedeker  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  at 
Harvard  University. 

Sunday,  April  22: — Mr.  George  Cottle 
showed  moving  pictures  of  Japan,  China  and 
India. 

Tuesday  morning,  April  24: — Rev.  Alfred 
Birks  of  Natick  spoke  in  Assembly. 

Tuesday  evening,  April  24: — Los  Castillos 
de  Torresnobles,  a  play  in  two  acts,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Spanish  classes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Senora  Orozco. 

Wednesday  evening,  April  25: — The  annual 
Orphean  Concert  was  held  at  the  Auburndale 
Club  House  with  Walter  Kidder,  baritone,  as 
guest  soloist. 

Friday,  April  27: — Fly  American,  a  film, 
was  shown  by  a  representative  of  the  American 
Airways,  Inc. 

Saturday,  April  28: — The  second  dinner 
dance  of  the  year  was  held  in  Carter  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Helen  Allen  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Council. 
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Lasell's  President,  Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow, 
rarely  leaves  the  college  campus  for  an  extended 
trip,  but  in  February  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  Winslow  speaks 
with  appreciation  of  the  stimulus  received 
through  contact  with  these  educational  leaders. 
At  this  meeting  Dr.  Winslow  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association.  Lasell's  heartiest 
congratulations  to  our  President  and  the  organ- 
ization which  has  thus  honored  him. 

Not  a  large  but  select  company  of  Lasell's 
recent  brides  and  grooms  waving  aside  Madame 
Grundy's  edict  selected  wedding  dates  in  ad- 
vance of  June.  The  list  of  this  happy  "advance 
guard"  is  as  follows : 

Dorothy  June  Young,  '30  chose  February 
sixth  for  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Milan  Austin 
Heath.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath  are  now  "at 
home"  at  7  Gayland  Road,  Needham,  Mass. 

The  marriage  of  Elsie  Frances  Duffy,  '24  and 
Mr.  William  Thomas  Bride  was  solemnized  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.  on  Thursday,  February 
eighth. 

Louise  Stobo  Cave,  '20-'22  and  Mr.  Guy 
Forrest  Thornburg  were  united  in  marriage  on 
Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Morley  "announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Catherine  Curtis, 
'29  lo  Mr.  Charles  Wilbur  King  on  Saturday, 
the  third  of  March. 

Marjorie  Anne  Parrish,  also  of  the  Class  of 
1929,  chose  the  same  day  for  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Charles  William  Green  in  Greenville,  Ohio. 

From  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  comes  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Gladys  Stults, 
'09-' 10  to  Mr.  Robert  Henry  Schenck. 


Two  other  members  of  the  Class  of  1929 
chose  the  same  wedding  day,  April  14.  In 
Auburndale,  Mass.,  Isabelle  Lucille  Daggett 
and  Mr.  Donald  Sherwood  Wilson  were  united 
in  marriage.  We  are  still  missing  "Zip"  from 
our  official  family,  but  are  glad  to  have  her  as 
a  near  neighbor  in  her  new  home,  88  Warwick 
Road,  West  Newton. 

We  have  also  had  word  of  the  marriage  of 
Constance  Chalmers  to  Mr.  Frank  Berry  Har- 
low, which  was  solemnized  at  the  Universalist 
Church,  Bangor,  Maine. 

On  Saturday,  April  twenty-eighth  Marian 
Axtell  Brown,  '22  and  Mr.  William  Weber 
were  united  in  marriage. 

Several  classmates  were  among  those  pres- 
ent at  the  marriage  of  Christina  Finlayson,  '28 
to  Mr.  Ellis  Dana  which  was  solemnized  on 
Tuesday  evening,  May  1  at  the  Harvard  Street 
Church  in  Brookline. 

Invitations  have  been  received  announcing 
the  marriage  of  Beatrice  Senter,  '27  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Franklin  Carpenter  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, May  tenth. 

Recent  newspaper  clippings  have  brought  us 
word  of  the  engagement  of  two  former  Lasell 
girls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Black  of  Newton 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Kate,  '32-'33,  to  Mr.  William  S.  Tallon  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut.  An  early  summer  wed- 
ding is  planned. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Van  Buren  Case  of  West  Hart- 
ford has  announced  the  engagement  of  her 
daughter,  Lois,  '27-'30,  to  Mr.  Gurdon  H. 
Bacon.    The  wedding  will  take  place  on  June  2. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Crosby  announced 
at  a  tea  recently  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Marion,  '32,  to  Mr.  Stanley  Gilbert  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
with  the  Class  of  1932.  The  guests  included 
several  classmates  and  former  Lasell  school- 
mates of  Marion. 

Martha  Jane  Adams,  '30  sent  an  interesting 
account  of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Hindman.  Accompanying  the  newspaper  clip- 
ping came  this  personal  line :     "I  have  been 
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working  three  and  a  half  years  now  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Vice-President  and  Manager  of  the 
Willys  Export  Corporation,  which  is  fascinat- 
ing work. 

"We  are  planning  to  live  in  Toledo  and  my 
new  address  will  be  the  Seville  Apartments, 
Berdan  and  Lockwood,  Toledo.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  Lasell  occasionally." 

Roberta  Davis'  ('34)  generous  hospitality 
added  to  the  joy  of  her  visiting  classmates  at 
Eastertide.  From  a  special  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  we  quote :  Miss  Roberta  Davis, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Davis 
of  Old  Post  Road,  Fairfield,  was  hostess  at  a 
luncheon  for  several  of  her  classmates  at  her 
home  on  Wednesday.  Among  the  guests  were : 
the  Misses  Helen  Hall,  Virginia  Cracraft,  Kath- 
erine  Maxwell,  Lucille  Anderson  and  Jane 
Jensen,  all  members  of  this  year's  graduating 
class  at  Lasell  Junior  College. 

The  Assembly  Musicale  program  March  12 
proved  of  unusual  local  interest,  especially  to 
members  of  our  Lasell  family  of  long  standing 
as  well  as  to  the  students  present  who  have 
been  enrolled  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
artists  were  two  of  our  own  "old  girls,"  Har- 
riett Scott,  '94  and  Frances  Turner,  '32.  Miss 
Scott  sang  a  charming  group  of  songs,  closing 
with  a  stanza  from  her  Lasell  class  song,  the 
music  of  which  was  composed  by  Prof.  Joseph 
A.  Hills,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  music  faculty.  Frances  Turner,  as 
usual,  delighted  us  with  her  violin  numbers. 
We  are  certainly  indebted  to  this  loyal  Alumna 
of  long  ago  and  her  accompanying  young  artist, 
Frances  Turner,  for  their  contribution  to  our 
Cbapel  program. 

For  originality  the  recent  invitation  to  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club  Tea  on  April 
Isecond  takes  the  blue   ribbon.     "Lasell   Tea" 
nd  the  college  motto  were  ingeniously  worked 
ut  in  the  initial  letters  of  the  program.    Chair- 
an  Helen  M.  Saunders,  '17,  reports  that  Lil- 
ian G.  Grant,  '20  was  the  originator  of  this 
lever  "hit."     Present  members  of  our  student 
>ody  who  attended  the  Tea  were  enthusiastic 


over  this  latest  social  event  of  the  C.  V.  L.  C. 

Norma  MacMillan  Sisson,  '14-' 18,  is  still 
singing.  In  a  note  to  Pres.  Winslow  she  said 
so,  and  if  those  of  us  who  remember  her  rich 
contralto  voice  will  listen  over  the  radio,  we 
too  can  again  hear  Norma  singing.  We  are 
certainly  hoping  she  will  call  at  the  college  for 
she  is  now  near  enough  to  be  neighborly. 

We  had  it  direct  from  Alice  Hobbs  Worces- 
ter, '05-'07,  that  twenty-three  years  have  passed 
since  her  Lasell  days,  and  you  must  take  it 
from  us  that  she  looks  just  as  young  as  of  old. 
Her  Wheaton  College  daughter  who  accom- 
panied her  is  a  charming  young  woman.  We 
were  sorry,  and  told  her  so,  that  she  did  not  go 
to  Wheaton  via  Lasell.  We  modestly  suggested 
that  this  possibly  was  her  loss,  and  felt  sure 
it  was  Lasell's. 

"What  next?"  we  exclaimed  as  we  read 
Helane  Jones  Pressel's  ('32)  letter  written 
from  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
This  little  Progressive  writes : 

"It  seems  good  to  be  back  in  school  again. 
Such  a  contrast  to  the  quiet  days  at  Lasell — - 
here  are  twelve  thousand  students,  boys  and 
girls  of  all  races.  Betty  Steep,  '30-'31,  is  now 
the  librarian  in  a  fine  Detroit  hotel  and  enjoys 
the  work  immensely.  Elinor  Packard,  '29-'30, 
is  now  a  senior  at  Smith  College.  I  had  a  nice 
note  from  my  junior  sister,  Shirley  Swan, 
'31 -'32,  and  such  a  surprise  as  she  gave  me— 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Vaidulas  on 
November  24th." 

Helane  closes  with :  "I  am  hoping  to  come 
East  for  graduation  if  examinations  at  college 
do  not  conflict.  My  best  regards  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow,  the  girls  and  faculty  members 
whom  I  know." 

From  a  mutual  friend  word  has  come  to  us 
of  the  sudden  death  by  drowning  of  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Griffin.  This  unusu- 
ally happy  and  united  family  were  enjoying  an 
afternoon  on  Long  Island  Sound,  where  the 
fatal  accident  occurred.  Lasell  extends  to  this 
afflicted  family  deepest  sympathy. 

Faithful  Peg  Heath,  '29,  while  enjoying  her 
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annual  winter  sojourn  in  Miami,  takes  time  to 
send  gracious  greetings  to  Lasell  and  reports 
an  unexpected  and  happy  meeting  in  Florida 
with  Mrs.  Stearns-Martin.  We  all  appreciate 
her  friendly  message  written  from  the  Land  of 
the  Flamingo. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Mrs.  McDonald  early 
in  the  year,  Dorothy  Campbell  Smith,  '20-'23, 
asks :  "I  wonder  if  you  have  read  of  the  death 
of  Julia  Plunkett  Barham,  '21-'22,  which  oc- 
curred recently.  We  corresponded  quite  regu- 
larly and  I  never  dreamed  from  her  cheerful  and 
interesting  letters  that  she  was  seriously  ill." 
This  is  indeed  sad  news.  Lasell  extends  tender 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Barham  and  Julia's  bereaved 
family. 

A  close  friend  of  "Spot"  Thompson  ('33) 
furnished  vis  with  these  lively  snapshots  from 
her  recent  letter :.  "Yesterday  I  saw  Julia 
Case,  '32,  for  about  ten  minutes.  She  is  looking 
fine.  For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been 
working  in  Fox's  selling  hats  to  fussy  women. 
I  did  so  want  to  go  to  the  Lasell  Tea  in  Hart- 
ford on  Saturday  but  was  working  so  had  to 
forego  that  pleasure.  Barbara  Stanley,  '32,  also 
works  at  Fox's  and  I  see  her  quite  often. 
About  two  weeks  ago  Dad  had  to  go  to  New 
Haven  for  a  meeting.  I  went  with  him  and 
spent  the  evening  with  Charlotte  Ockert,  '33. 
She  is  just  fine  again  and  fully  recovered  from 
her  appendix  operation.  She  is  a  lucky  girl — 
a  few  hours  and  we  wouldn't  have  had  her  with 
us.  Some  Sunday  soon,  I  am  going  to  drive  to 
Boston.  I  am  trying  to  get  up  there — I  miss 
it  so." 

Rosalind  Winslow  Meyers,  '20-'21,  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Meyers,  are  enjoying 
life  in  Mexico  City.  Lasell's  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  Godspeed  to  these  well-known 
travelers. 

Clementina  Butler,  '79-'80,  has  recently  re- 
signed, after  thirty  consecutive  years  of  service, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  church.  The 
secular  and  religious  press  contained  many 
tributes  to  the  efficiency  of  this  able  secretary. 


While  her  official  relations  are  closed,  Miss 
Butler  seems  to  be  as  active  as  ever,  and  is  now 
doubtless  entering  into  some  of  her  most  valu- 
able years  of  service.  Lasell  congratulates  her 
for  her  past  record  and  wishes  her  Godspeed  as 
she  serves  in  her  present  enlarged  area. 

From  Lexington,  Massachuetts,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dora P.  Ballard  writes  to  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe, 
'19,  secretary  of  our  Lasell  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion: 

"My  aunt,  Miss  Frances  M.  Robinson,  '54- 
'56,  I  believe  the  oldest  Alumna  of  Lasell,  died 
March  4th,  1934.  She  had  just  passed  her 
89th  birthday  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary. It  was  one  of  her  happiest  birthdays— en- 
joying all  her  flowers  and  messages,  her  mind 
as  keen  and  alert  as  ever.  On  the  28th  she 
had  a  shock,  from  which  she  did  not  rally. 
She  slept  peacefully  away  on  Sunday,  the 
fourth." 

We  deeply  appreciate  Mrs.  Ballard's  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  the  notice.  Lasell's  tender- 
est  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  relatives  of  our 
beloved  Alumna. 


Dorothy  Burnham  Eaton,  '20,  is  carrying 
on  a  full  and  successful  program.  Added  to  her 
duties  as  home-maker  and  mother  she  takes 
interest  in  civic  affairs,  and  finds  time  to  con- 
tribute most  acceptable  work  along  literary 
lines.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  "Verse- 
craft"  and  have  also  been  included  in  "Voyages 
in  Versecraft."  We  would  be  happy  to  print  a 
group  of  her  poems,  but  must  reluctantly  con- 
tent ourselves  in  publishing  one  of  her  charm- 
ing children's  lyrics  "Goblin  Bay,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Story  World  of  July  1933. 

GOBLIN  BAY 

By  Burnham  Eaton 

Down  among  the  water-weeds, 
Swinging  from  the  bending  reeds, 

Goblins  come  to  play ; 
Harum-scarum  gnomes  and  elves 
Sprinkling  their  little  selves 

Splash  in  Goblin  Bay. 
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Ripples  scamper  to  and  fro 

Dancing  as  the  breezes  blow, 
In  their  twinkling  coats  ; 

Fairy  folk  are  frolicking 

While  the  ripples  rollicking- 
Tilt  their  lily-boats. 

If  you  ever  have  a  chance 
Go  and  see  the  fairies  dance 

Down  by  Goblin  Bay ; 
Tip-toe  softly — don't  say  "boo," 
For  if  they've  a  glimpse  of  you 

They  will  fly  away. 

They  will  leave  a  magic  spell 
That  will  hide  their  flight  so  well 

You  will  stand  and  stare. 
Thinking,  "Sunbeams  in  the  brook 
For  a  moment  seemed  to  look 
Just  like  fairies  there !" 
How    very    disappointing    to    us    that    we 
chanced   to   miss   the   call   of    Marietta   Chase 
Stedfast,  '24,  and  Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25, 
and  their  husbands.    We  have  put  on  file  their 
friendly  written  note  which  closes  with  "We 
will  call  again  soon." 

Hester  Shaw,  '28,  is  making  a  most  favorable 
impression  as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  L.  A.  A. 
"Efficiency"  is  her  name.  We  are  proud  of 
you,  Hester. 

We  are  indebted  to  Marion  Ordway  Cor- 
ley,  '10,  our  national  treasurer,  for  bringing 
us  again  in  touch  with  Mary  Morgan  Young, 
'79-'80.  Her  friendly  message  accompanied 
her  annual  dues.  Mrs.  Young  writes:  "Many 
years  have  passed  since  I  was  a  student  at 
Lasell,  but  1  am  always  interested  in  anything 
the  Alumnae  are  trying  to  do."  We  appre- 
ciate her  loyalty  expressed  in  word  and  deed. 
"Some  good  news  is  surely  coming"  was  the 
strain  that  flashed  through  our  minds  as  Jose- 
phine Laughton,  '28,  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
college.  She  had  driven  down  from  her  Ver- 
mont home  and  brought  with  her  the  good  news 
Ithat  from  now  she  is  to  be  a  Boston  business 
Iwoman,  having  a  position  with  Schrafft's.    Con- 


gratulations, Jo.  Now  that  you  are  our  neigh- 
bor, please  be  neighborly. 

"I  have  been  having  a  wonderful  visit  in 
Florida,"  writes  Betty  Daun,  '31,  "and  have 
fully  recovered  from  the  aftermath  of  pneu- 
monia. Will  soon  be  North  again  and  find  my 
way  out  to  Lasell." 

From  Eleanor  E.  Day,  '27,  comes  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  sister,  our 
Miriam  Day  Giles,  '17,  on  March  13.  In  her 
message  to  Dr.  Winslow,  Eleanor  writes: 
"Miriam  always  thought  so  much  of  Lasell  and 
of  her  associations  there.  We  content  ourselves 
in  knowing  that  she  lived  very  fully  and  very 
happily  during  her  short  life.  And  we  have 
much  of  her  with  us  still,  in  the  form  of  her 
two  dear  children,  a  little  girl,  Barbara,  and  a 
boy,  Norman."  These  are  brave  words  from 
this  stricken  sister.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
and  loved  Miriam  are  holding  her  family  in 
tender  remembrance  in  this  hour  of  their  great 
bereavement. 

Hard  times  have  failed  to  interrupt  the  suc- 
cess of  the  head  of  our  Art  Department,  Kay 
Peterson,  and  Mr.  Hoyland  B.  Bettinger's 
"Hobby  School."  The  new  circular  of  this 
unique  school  bears  the  picture  of  the  quaint 
little  hobby  schoolhouse  well  guarded  by  two 
diminutive  hobby-horses.  And  below  this  fore- 
word :  "Instruction  in  the  creative  use  of  lei- 
sure." The  School  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River  and  lessons  are  given  indoors 
and  out.  If  you  are  out  of  work,  then  get  to 
work  next  summer  in  the  company  of  these 
optimistic  artists  and  their  colleagues.  They 
are  giving  not  only  instruction  in  Art,  but  also 
more  valuable  lessons  in  the  Art  of  Optimism. 

Rachel  DeWolfe,  '32,  and  her  classmate, 
Barbara  Gould,  happened  in  one  day  during 
the  Easter  vacation  when  Mrs.  Hooker  was 
sharing  her  birthday  cake  with  the  officials  in 
residence.  It  was  a  joy  to  welcome  these  "old 
girls"  to  our  impromptu  party.  Barbara  is 
quietly  preparing  for  her  oncoming  nuptials, 
and  dear,  roguish-Ray  is  taking  a  course  in 
Katherine  Gibbs  School  in  Providence. 
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Mile.  Le  Royer  does  not  often  contribute  to  Quite  a  large  delegation  from  Lasell  vaca- 

the  Personals  Column  but  when  she  does,  a  tioned  during  the  Eastertide  in  Bermuda.    The 

valuable  bit  of  news  is  added.     The  following  students  have  not  handed  in  their  report,  but 

excerpts   are    from   two   of    her   "old    girls' '  Misses  Hoag,  Eastman  and  Marjorie  Billings, 

letters :  '^>  wno  f°rmed  one  of  the  units,  declared  this 

"Jerry"  Wilder  Bogart,  '24,  writes  from  San  to  be  the  most  marvelous  bit  of  travel  they  have 

Mateo,  California:    "I  have  not  forgotten  that  yet  experienced.     Their  report  was  illustrated 

last  summer  when  I  saw  you  at  Scituate  and  I  by    charming    snapshots    which    helped    us    to 

promised  to  send  a  snapshot  of  my  'native  son  visualize  the  exceeding  beauty  of  this  tropical 

of  California.'     Well,  here  is  Sewall  Beverly  island. 

Bogart,  the  Third,  the  son  of   Jerry  Wilder  Those  of  us  who  remember  Miss  Dorothy 

who  always  spoke  French  like  a  Spanish  C — !  Shank  as  a  somewhat  silent  member  of  our 

"My  only  opportunity  to  converse  at  all  in  faculty  were  indeed  happily  surprised  to  find 

your  native  tongue  is  with  my  gardener  who  has  her  as  one  of  our  speakers  at  the  morning  as- 

a  patois  which  is  very  difficult  to  understand.  sembly.     A   conference   called   her   to   Boston 

"It  certainly  was  nice  to  have  seen  you  for  and  loyalty  to  Lasell  brought  her  to  Auburn- 
even  a  few  moments  last  summer  and  I  have  dale.  Her  able  and  piquant  handling  of  her 
hopes  of  getting  back  East  again  before  the  boy  chosen  subject,  Domestic  Science,  proved  valu- 
enters  Stanford.  I  don't  know  any  Lasellites  able  to  all  and  more  especially  to  the  young 
around  San  Francisco  now.  Claire  Parker  dietitians'  embryo.  Lasell's  hearty  congratula- 
Battison,  '23,  is  back  East  and  Ruth  Buffington,  tions  to  Miss  Shank  who  well  deserves  the  suc- 
'25   is  home  in  Omaha.  cess   which   has   marked   her   business   career. 

"Well,  my  dear  Mademoiselle,  my  kindest  to  Lasell  has  kept  in  touch  with  her  through  her 

all  at  Lasell  and  happy  days  for  you."  valuable  articles  in  the  current  magazines. 

And  these  few  lines  from  Mile's  "summer  rjr    arKj  y[rs    Drew  are  always  most  wel- 

neighbor,"  Marion  Fessenden  Miller,  '92-'94 :  comed  guests  at  the  college.     We  have  long 

"Nothing  gave  me  more  joy  than  your  lovely  sjnce  come  to  feei  thar  they  "belong"  to  the 

note.     It  went  straight  to  my  heart  for  I  never  Lasell  family.     Dr.  Drew's  fine  message  at  a 

forgot  your  patience  and  understanding  of  a  recent  Vesper  service  was  both  inspiring  and 

bashful,  homesick  girl  trying  for  the  first  time  helpful.      The    Lasell    Missionary    Society    is 

to  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language.     You  so  doubly  grateful  to  Mrs.  Drew  for  her  generous 

well  know  the  possibilities  in  girls,  no  matter  annuai  subscription. 

how  unpromising  they  may  seem  in  the  early  ^  group  of  dear  little  boy  and  girl  recruits 

years  of  their  development.  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Lasell  "Junior 

"Next  summer  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  List."     We  let  the  proud  parents  act  as  an- 

you  to  attend  one  of  our  lovely  Sunset  Services  nouncers : 

in  our  outdoor  Chapel  overlooking  the  lake.  ^             {       ^    Mr    ^    ^     ^^    g 

"Ever  one  of  your  girls,  M   F  M  ^               .&  parr        ^    a          John 

In  April  Senora  Orozco  and  Miss  Hoag  were  ^ ^  ^      * 

the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Winslow  in  F       "                                            . 

their  home  in  New  Hampshire  (with  its  Ver-  February  3.    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Davis 

mont  view).     The  visitors  returned   with   an  -*  daughter,  Joan.     Mrs.  Davis  is  the  former 

enthusiastic  account  of  the  hospitable  entertain-  Edith    Lawrence    and    member    of    Lasell  s 

ment  in  the  "House  on  the  Hill,"  and  gener-  faculty. 

ously  shared  with  their  Lasell  friends  the  fra-  February  16.    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Thorn- 
grant  arbutus  gathered  hard  by  the  Winslow  son    (Cherry  Buchanan,  '22)    a  son,  Frank 


farm. 


Buchanan  Thomson. 
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March  3.     To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Flemings  as  cold  a  winter  as  we  have  had  warm.     At 

(Marjorie  Taylor,  '28)  a  daughter,  Deborah  times  I  long  for  a  snowy  Christmas  and  hope 

Ann.  I  may  have  one  before  many  years.     Father 

March  6.     To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Dan-  remains  as  well  as  usual. 

forth  (Mary  Swartzel,  '24-'25)  a  son,  Rich-  "Edith  Simonds  Bennett,  '04-'05,  of  Passa- 

ard  William  Danforth.  dena   and   I    are   planning   one   or   two    short 

March  21.    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Burns  jaunts  in  the  next  month  or  two.     Each  year 

(Mary  Stark,  '18)  a  daughter,  Mary  Wash-  we  try  to  get  away  together  together  and  do 

burn.  have  such  happy  times.     A  highway  is  only  a 

April  8.    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Bassett  means  to  an  out-of-the-way  desert  or  moun- 

( Maria  Baxter,  '24-'25)  a  son,  Arthur  Hazen  tain  road  and  we  want  to  see  everything  there. 

Bassett.  My  souvenir  from  our  Death  Valley  and  Boul- 

April  19.    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Freeman  der  Dam  trip  last  spring  is  a  big  desert  turtle. 

(Mercedes  Rendell,  '23)  a  daughter,  Helen  Just  now  he  is  sleeping  away  the  winter  in  a 

Rendell.  basket  in  the  house. 

Elizabeth  Day  Bracken,  '26,  and  her  husband,  "Am  doing  quite  a  bit  of  work  in  the  flower 

Mr.  John  W.  Bracken,  called  March  30.  Those  garden  this  spring.    The  weather  has  been  so 

of  us  fortunately  in  residence  on  that  particu-  warm    that    the    perennials   came    out    of   the 

lar  Friday  were  delighted  to  welcome  this  well-  ground   earlier  than   usual.     The   garden   has 

remembered  and  friendly  ex-President  of  our  been  gorgeous  with  two  flowering  peach  trees 

Student    Council.      These    successful    teachers  and  an  acacia  which  is  a  great  yellow  bouquet, 

spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  their  boys'   school,  the  sweet  peas  are  begging  to  be  cut  and  soon 

Betty  even  going  so  far  as  to  declare  to  our  the  snapdragons  will  be  blooming. 

Dean  :    "If  once  you  had  the  privilege  of  train-  "When  are  you  and  Mrs.  Winslow  coming 

ing  boys,  I  believe  you  would  hesitate  changing  out  to  the   Pacific   Coast  to   see  all   of  your 

back  again  to  girls."     The  Personals  Editor's  girls?     I  am  so  proud  of  Lasell  for  keeping 

answer  to  that  is,  "were  Betty  a  sample  of  her  out  of  the  'red'  during  these  trying  times." 

subjects,    she    could    not    easily    withhold    the  Lilian    closes    with    best    wishes   to    all   the 

temptation.  Lasell  folk  and  sends  her  annual  contribution 

With  Lilian  M.   Douglass,  '07,  some  three  to  the  Lasell  Endownment  Fund, 

thousand  miles  distant,  the   Personals   Editor  Roberta  M.  Tapley,  '27-'28,  now  a  student 

feels  comfortably  safe  in  attempting  to  share  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York  City,  writes 

with  our  larger  Lasell  constituency  a  part  of  for  a  report  of  her  work  while  at  Lasell.     She 

Lilian's  letter  to  our  President :  is  interested  to  continue  her  college  course  and 

"Lela   Goodall   Thornburg,   '08,   and   I   are  Lasell  wishes  for  her  all  success  in  this  forward 

hoping  that  the  Lasell  Reunion  for  this  year  movement. 

will  be  more  successful  than  last  year's,  espe-  On  our  desk  is  a  recently  received  program 

cially  as  last  year  our  meeting  was  held  on  the  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 

twelfth  floor  of  a  building  a  few  days  after  the  versity  of  Rochester.     Our  attention  is  espe- 

earthquake  and  some  of  us  still  felt  decidedly  cially  directed  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  artists 

shaky.    We  appreciate  the  letter  from  you  and  on  the  program,  and  former  Lasell  girl,  Renee 

Mrs.  Winslow.    We  are  still  missing  Dr.  Brag-  Smith,  '29-'31,  now  a  pupil  of  Abel  Decaux. 

don  as  he  always  had  so  much  of  interest  to  tell  Congratulations,   Renee.     Your  uninterrupted 

us.  devotion  to  your  art  has  certainly  proved  worth- 

"We  have  had  the  most  ideal  winter  since  while. 

I  have  lived  in  California.    You  have  had  just  "Bee"    Senter,    '27,   we    don't   believe    any 
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Lasellite  who  ever  knew  you  will  have  forgotten  to  welcome  you,  Amelia,  and  are  still  selfishly 

you,  so  your  friendly  greetings  "to  any  who  sorry  that  you  did  not  complete  your  course 

remember"  were  shared  with  all.     Closely  fol-  at  Lasell. 

lowing  the  receipt  of  her  written  word,   Bee  We  have  received  a  gratifying  but  not  sur- 

called  in  person  at  the  college  and  from  her  prising     report     of     Gwendolyn     McDonald's 

we  learned  the  goods  news  of  her  engagement  ('18-'28)  concert  given  before  the  Cecelia  Club 

to  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Carpenter.    By  the  time  this  of  Augusta,  Maine,  where  she  was  recently  the 

issue  of  the  Leaves  is  published,  she  will  be  guest  artist.     A  former  member  of  our  music 

happily  married.    Lasell's  heartiest  congratula-  faculty,  Caroline  F.  Chase,  is  president  of  the 

tions !  club  and  was  one  of  Gwendolyn's  early  instruc- 

We  greatly  value  the  last  letter  from  Caroline  tors.    Lasell's  congratulations  to  president  and 

Lindsay  Haney,  '20.     This  graduate  and  her  pupil.    At  present  Gwendolyn  is  on  the  staff  of 

dear  little  family  this  past  winter  have  had,  we  the   Johnson    Sanitarium   at    Franconia,    New 

think,  more  than  their  share  of  sickness,  but  Hampshire.    We  are  quite  sure  she  is  proving 

with    health    restored    and    fair    Spring    days  to  the  patients  that  music  has  soothing  charms, 

ahead,  this  "Captain  Courageous"  as  usual  is  Virginia  Wellington  Fauver's  ('27)  present 

optimistic.  address    is   423    Washington   Avenue,    Elyria, 

A  recent  welcomed  letter  to  President  Wins-  Ohio.    Her  little  daughter,  Jane,  is  now  "going 

low  came  from  Susan  Stryker  Brown,  '10.   She  on"  two  years  of  age.     The  Personals  Editor 

writes  from   her  new   home   in   Sauk   Center,  with  her  accustomed  temerity  has  placed  the 

Minnesota,  and  refers  to  a  pleasant  meeting  name  of  this  little  Dove  on  our  "Hope  List" 

with  Mrs.  Laughlin  and  her  daughter,  Viola,  as  a  future  Lasell  girl. 

now  a  senior  in  one  of  the  Minneapolis  colleges,  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Blackstock  we 

and  a  charming  musician.      Susan  closes   her  have  just  had  an  unexpected  and  happy  glimpse 

good  news  letter  with  this  happy  finale :     "I  of  one  of  our  "old  girls"  now  a  student  at  Lon- 

hope  some  time  to  bring  my  husband  to  see  don  University.     Ruth  Emery,  '19-'20,  writes 

Lasell  and  meet  you  all.     With  sincere  heart-  to  her  former  teacher : 

felt  love  for  my  old  Lasell  friends  and  instruc-  "My  work  at  the  University  becomes  increas- 

tors."  ingly  interesting.     The  lecturers  are  splendid 

Mrs.  Robert  Wallace  (Emily  Wiedenmayer,  and  being  English,  French,  Dutch  and  German 

'26)  writes  from  her  home,  1102  Helen  Avenue,  give  various  points  of  view.    There  are  several 

Lancaster,   Pennsylvania:     "Hi,  everybody  at  professors   and   students   who  are  political   or 

Lasell !     Am  enclosing  a  snapshot  which  ex-  racial  exiles  from  Germany  and  are  studying 

plains  why  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write.     I  at  the  college ;  these  add  to  the  atmosphere  of 

suppose  you  know  that  'Joe'  Black,  '27,  now  internationalism.     And  the  many  East  Indians 

Mrs.  Muthe,  has  a  baby  girl,  born  the  latter  part  who  go  about  in  their  native  dress  complete 

of  January.     Kindest  regards  to  Miss  Potter  the  picture. 

and  Dr.  Winslow."     Accompanying  this  live-  "The  theatres  here  are  so  tempting  that  I  find 

wire    salutation,    Emily    encloses    a    charming  it  hard  to  put  my  studying  first.    One  life  really 

snapshot   of  herself  and  two   sons,   Don,   two  isn't  enough  in  this  busy  world. 

and  a  half  years  old,  and  Dick,  four  months  old.  "Today  Eve  been  for  lunch  with  Lady  S , 

With  the  photograph  was  this  additional  note :  widow  of  a  former  Lord-Mayor  of  London. 

"Emily   Wiedenmayer    Wallace   and   family —  She  lives  in   South  Kensington.     It  was  like 

minus  the  better  half."  stepping  into  another  world  to  enter  her  home ; 

Amelia  Paras,  '30-'31,  called  at  Bragdon  Hall  the  walls  were  covered  with  large  oil  paintings 

one  of  the  early  spring  days.    We  were  pleased  of  her  father  in  military  uniform,  her  husband 
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in  the  ceremonial  robe  in  which  he  welcomed  cently  hostess  to  the  Southern  California  Lasell 

the  Kaiser,  etc.     As  she  talked  with  pride  of  Club,   expresses   her   appreciation   for   cordial 

her  family's  military  services,  I  couldn't  help  salutations   to   the   Club    from   Dr.   and   Mrs. 

contrasting  the  values  of  her  generation  and  Winslow,  President  "Jo"  Woodward  Rand  of 

ours."  the  L.  A.  A.,  and  Dean  Potter.    Lela  also  adds 

She  closes  with  affectionate  greetings  to  Mrs.  that  in  June  her  Class  of  '08  are  to  enjoy  their 

McDonald,   Gwendolyn  and   Miss   Blackstock.  postponed  reunion  and  she  is  planning  later  to 

Through  a  note  just  received  by  Miss  Irwin  entertain  the  entire  class  at  her  summer  camp 

from  Ruth  Ayres,  '32-'33,  we  gather  she  is  plan-  in  Maine. 

ning  advanced  work  another  year  in  Pratt  Insti-  The  winter  has  proved  a  busy  one  for  Fran- 

tute,  Brooklyn.    We  wish  her  success  and  are  ces  Crane,  '33.     She  has  been  occupied  at  the 

eagerly  anticipating  the  visit  which  Ruth  and  Springfield   Day    Nursery   until   recently.     At 

our  graduate,  Anna  Mills,  '33,  are  planning  to  present  she  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in 

make  to  our  college  soon.  physiotheraphy  at   Springfield  College  and  at 

This  has  not  been  an  altogether  painless  win-  the  same  time  is  acting  as  assistant  to  the  doc- 

ter  for  our  dear  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73,  tor  at  the  head  of  that  Department.     It  was  a 

and  with  fine  courage  she  writes:     "It  is  five  joy  to  have  Frances  with  us  recently,  if  only 

years  since  this  nerve  trouble  came  upon  me,  for  an  assembly  hour. 

but  I  am  happy  in  spite  of  it  all."  We  have  This  bit  of  good  news  from  Mary  Pope,  '28, 
seldom  known  such  a  spirit  as  is  our  Mother  to  Dr.  Winslow  is  worth  repeating.  This  am- 
Cushing's.  Not  only  does  she  place  high  value  bitious  student  of  Home  Economics  writes : 
on  the  love  of  her  associates,  but  finds  in  good  "After  due  consideration  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
books  and  nature  a  solace  which  is  rarely  missions  at  Columbia  University  have  notified 
equaled.  Her  delightful  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  me  that  I  was  to  be  admitted  with  advanced 
her  dear  granddaughter,  Frances  Ann,  deserves  credit.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  cannot  keep  this 
publication.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  this  gifted  news  strictly  to  myself?"  No  wonder  Mary 
child  is  in  line  for  a  scholarship  in  one  of  our  sends  special  greetings  to  her  Lasell  instructor, 
southern  colleges,  we  cannot  help  joining  with  Miss  Eastman,  and  to  Marjorie  Winslow. 
Mrs.  Cushing  in  hoping  that  she  may  at  least  Our  Dean  was  recently  the  guest  at  the  an- 
take  her  initial  steps  in  college  life  at  our  be-  nual  Mothers  and  Daughters  Banquet  held  in 
loved  Lasell.  Our  very  best  love  always  to  this  the  Congregational  Church,  Athol,  Massachu- 
devoted  Lasell  Alumna.  setts.    One  of  the  pleasant  surprises  on  that  oc- 

Any  forward  movement  on  the  part  of  our  casion    was    the    meeting   with    Mrs.    Dexter, 

Josephine  Curry  Warren,  '23,  does  not  surprise  mother  of  our  Jane,  '33.      (We  are  sorry  we 

us.     We  hail  with  interest  this  new  departure  did  not  even  have  a  passing  glimpse  of  Jane  at 

of  Josephine  and  Dorothy  Higginson  Delatush,  the  time  of  her  recent  call  at  Lasell.)     Added 

'21-'22.     To  Mrs.  Hooker  she  writes:     "We  to  the  gracious  courtesy  of  the  Women's  Union 

are  attempting  to  start  a  Junior  Dress  business,  of  this  church,  Miss  Potter  enjoyed  the  hospi- 

Dorothy  is  superintending  the  dressmaking  end  tality  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Simon   MacKay  and 

of  it  and  I  am  seeing  to  the  marketing.    And,  as  their  daughters,   Margaret,  '17-' 18,  and  Jean, 

usual,  when   in   doubt — fall   back   on   Lasell!"  '22-'24.     The  warm  welcome  received  in  their 

Then  she  asks  for  a  list  of  Alumnae  in  New  charming  home  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.    The 

York  and  New  Jersey  and  closes  with  "all  good  finale  to  the  delightful  "day-off"  was  the  auto 

wishes  to  Dr.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter  and  you."  ride  of  some  seventy-five  miles  with  Jean  as 

In  a  personal  note  to  one  of  the  editors  of  chauffeur  and  guide.     The  way  home  led  them 

the  Leaves,  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg,  '08,  re-  along  the  road  which  Wallace  Nutting  describes 
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as  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  trails  in  New 
England." 

Helen  Black  Sprague,  '25,  dropped  in  for  a 
friendly  call  enroute  to  her  parents'  home  in 
Deep  River,  Connecticut.  While  her  husband's 
new  business  takes  him  afield,  Helen  and  the 
dear  little  daughter  will  enjoy  a  visit  with  her 
parents  and  sister,  Vesta,  '32. 

From  Moradabad,  India,  Anna  Blackstock, 
'06,  sends  an  acknowledgement  to  the  Lasell 
Missionary  Society  for  their  annual  gift  and 
adds : 

"This  has  been  a  delightful  year  for  us,  and 
in  every  way  a  good  one.  The  girls  of  whom 
sister  Esther  ('04-'06)  has  the  supervision  in 
the  Hostel  have  kept  well.  I  have  a  good 
Headmistress  and  a  fine  staff  so  I  have  few 
worries.  A  year  ago  while  I  was  attending  an- 
nual conference,  the  high  official  of  Education 
came  to  see  the  school.  I  wanted  to  come  back 
to  receive  him,  but  the  Indian  Bishop  preferred 
I  should  not.  After  the  official  had  seen  the 
boarding  house  and  then  the  school,  he  turned 
to  Esther  (as  he  found  the  work  good)  and 
said,  'Well,  what  does  your  sister  do?'  So  you 
see  Esther  and  the  Indian  Headmistress  run 
things  well,  and  as  I  don't  have  much  to  do, 
I  teach.  I  enjoy  this  part  of  the  work  very 
much.  We  hear  there  is  to  be  another  5%  cut 
in  May.  We  marvel  that  our  society  has  kept 
us  going  the  way  they  have. 

"My  coming  to  America  has  been  delayed  a 
year.  I  then  hope  to  be  able  to  see  Lasell  and 
you  and  others  and  the  '06  girls. 

"The  high  hot  winds  have  started,  the  flowers 
are  all  going,  and  soon  everything  will  be  dry 
and  the  sun  unbearable,  but  we  have  had  a 
pleasant  winter,  so  we  ought  not  to  grumble. 

"Please  remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low  and  to  Mrs.  McDonald." 

We  were  gratified  to  get  in  touch  again  with 
Evelyn  C.  Schmidt,  '14,  ex-President  of  our 
Alumnae  Association.  The  last  word  received 
spoke  of  her  successful  activities  along  the  line 
of  her  chosen  profession,  dentistry.  We  have 
heard  also  that  she  has  been  signally  honored 


by  her  colleagues  as  a  leader  of  one  of  the  den- 
tal societies.  Her  recent  note  written  from  the 
A.  W.  A.  Clubhouse,  New  York  City,  tells  of 
the  unexpected  passing  away  of  Griselda  Downs 
Keeley,  '13-' 14.  Well  we  remember  this  most 
attractive  and  beloved  "old  girl."  Her  husband 
and  three  dear  children  survive  her.  To  this 
suddenly  bereaved  family,  Lasell's  tenderest 
sympathy  is  extended. 

Leota  Fulton,  '19-'20:  We  liked  your  call 
which  extended  into  a  real  visit  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Your  "well  and  happy"  air  told  us 
without  the  spoken  word  that  for  you  life  is 
prosperous.     Lasell's  congratulations. 

As  is  her  good  custom  Marion  Simpson,  '29, 
is  planning  to  return  to  her  Alma  Mater  for 
Commencement.  She  added  this  additional 
message:  "Constance  Chase,  '29,  was  a  guest 
of  my  sister  and  self  and  together  we  attended 
Frances  Mann's  ('29)  wedding."  We  were 
grieved  to  learn  from  dear  Marion  of  the  pass- 
ing away  of  her  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson 
were  always  actively  interested  in  our  college. 
Lasell  has  lost  within  the  year  these  two  staunch 
friends  and  valued  patrons. 

We  regret  that  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Morrell,  father  of  our 
Louise  Morrell  Nestler,  '08,  which  occurred  in 
February  was  received  too  late  to  be  recorded 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Leaves.  The  Passaic, 
New  Jersey  press  contained  a  most  deserved 
and  tender  tribute  to  her  leading  citizen,  clos- 
ing with  these  words :  "Richard  Morrell  was 
a  boy  here,  a  young  man  here,  an  elder  coun- 
sellor here,  and  a  leader  always  in  every  for- 
ward movement." 

We  are  still  missing  from  our  ranks  dear 
Frances  Weber,  '33-'33,  who  was  with  us  until 
Christmastide.  Her  passing  was  so  sudden  and 
so  unexpected.  We  cannot  yet  believe  that  this 
dear  schoolmate's  life  work  is  ended,  but  rather 
that  she  has  just  passed  from  a  happy  into  a 
happier  life. 

At  the  time  of  Bee  Senter's  call  we  learned 
that  Pauline  Pulsifer  Bauer,  '27,  is  fast  recover- 
ing from  her  serious  automobile  accident,  and 
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that  Pauline's  little  daughter  is  the  exact  image 
of  her  mother. 

"I  have  often  lived  over  the  many  happy 
memories  of  my  two  years  at  Lasell,  and  I  hope 
so  much  to  be  able  to  come  back  for  our  Fifth 
Reunion  this  June" — writes  Dorothy  Schwartz, 
'29,  from  her  Illinois  home.  Dorothy  is  now 
"looking  for  business,"  having  received  her  de- 
gree in  public  school  music  and  training  in  the 
University  as  well  as  Conservatory.  She  is 
certainly  well  fitted  to  serve  in  her  chosen  pro- 
fession. Lasell  wishes  for  her  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Mabel  Martin  McGregor,  '01,  writes  Dr. 
Winslow  primarily  on  behalf  of  a  possible  col- 
lege applicant.  Lasell  sincerely  appreciates  her 
loyal  "Old  Girls,"  who  acting  as  voluntary  pro- 
moters have  repeatedly  sent  back  to  their  Alma 
Mater  some  choice  recruits.  Mabel's  letter 
further  contains  this  interesting  news :  "I  am 
enclosing  a  photograph  of  some  work  I  have 
been  doing  lately  which  is  very  interesting  to 
me  and  has  been  interesting  enough  to  others  to 
encourage  me  to  do  a  little  advertising. 

"These  plaster  plaques  are  designed  and 
sculptured  according  to  authentic  heraldic  his- 
tory. I  love  making  them  and  am  getting 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  one.  I  have  made 
fifteen  or  so  and  my  workshop  looks  like  a 
studio. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  the  Leaves. 
I  hope  to  drive  East  this  fall  or  late  summer 
and  if  I  get  as  far  as  Boston,  I  shall  stop  in 
Auburndale." 

We  are  just  proud  of  you,  Bertha  Root,  '33. 
We  know  you're  enjoying  your  new  business 
and  are  making  a  success  as  one  of  the  Per- 
sonal Shoppers  of  the  R.  H.  Stearns  Company. 
We  appreciate  your  taking  your  "day  off"  to 
visit  Lasell  and  your  many  friends  here. 

Lasell  students  of  1934  will  not  soon  forget 
the  musical  program  at  the  Assembly,  April  25. 
The  artist  was  Charles  Petramont.  In  former 
years  we  had  been  surprised  that  a  little  boy 
of  six  could  play  as  well  as  he  played  on  that 


most  difficult  of  instruments,  the  violin,  but 
this  year  the  boy  of  eight  amazed  us  as  he  in- 
terpreted with  artistic  skill  and  almost  wholly 
from  memory  selections  from  Bach,  Kreisler 
and  other  leading  composers.  We  are  enthu- 
siastic over  this  child  artist  no  longer  simply 
our  boy  musician,  but  now  a  veritable  little 
'master  violinist."  LaselPs  congratulations  to 
his  instructor,  Miss  Eichhorn,  as  well  as  to 
Charles  Petramont. 

Brenda  Copeland  Marshall,  '24,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Nassau  where  she  visited  Natalie 
Albury  McCarthy,  '22-'23,  in  her  beautiful 
Italian  villa.  Her  description  of  that  meeting 
was  delightful,  but  what  charmed  us  most  at  the 
time  of  her  call  was  her  pretty,  blue-eyed  baby 
boy  who  held  out  a  chubby,  friendly  little  hand 
for  all  his  Lasell  admirers. 


ATTENTION!!     OLD  GIRLS  AND 
ALUMNAE 

A  Foreword  from  the  President  of  our 
L.  A.  A. 

Dear  Old  Girls: 

Dr.  Winslow  has  set  aside  the  Saturday  of 
"Class  Night"  as  "Alumnae  Day."  We  will 
have  our  business  meeting  at  three-thirty  that 
afternoon  (June  9),  and  at  six  o'clock  we 
are  to  be  the  guests  of  the  college  at  dinner. 
The  day  has  great  possibilities  for  class  reunions 
— for  instance,  class  luncheons  may  precede  the 
meeting  and  following  the  meeting  there  will 
be  time  for  reunion  stunts. 

Alumnae  Room  will  be  open  all  day  for 
graduates  and  associate  members — we  hope 
you  will  register  and  leave  your  temporary  ad- 
dresses so  that  classmates  may  locate  you  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  and  time. 

Some  classes  are  planning  costume  effects  as 
well  as  stunts — it  may  seem  well  that  we  "old 
girls"  march  over  to  the  Class  Night  Exercises 
(held  now  in  the  Gardner  Bowl).  However, 
the  details  of  the  day  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
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capable  committee.     We  urge  you  to  make  an 
effort  to  enjoy  the  day  with  us. 
Most  sincerely, 

Jo  Woodward  Rand,  '10 


THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 

LUNCHEON  OF THE  SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Lasell  Luncheon 
was  held  on  March  13th,  at  the  home  of  Lela 
Goodall  Thornburg,  '08,  West  Knoll  Drive, 
Hollywood,  California.  Lela,  a  most  gracious 
and  hospitable  hostess,  had  prepared  a  very 
lovely  luncheon  for  the  twenty  Alumna  who  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation.  Letters  were  read 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter  and. 
Miss  Witherbee  and  items  of  news  were  given 
by  the  girls.  Dr.  Bragdon  is  greatly  missed  at 
our  gatherings  and  we  scarcely  know  how  to  go 
on  without  him  as  he  always  had  a  fund  of 
news  and  reminiscences  for  us. 

Those  present  were :  Ethel  Vance  Morse, 
'14,  Kate  Wheldon  Plumb,  '02,  Esther  Starr 
Powers,  '06-'08,  Edith  Simonds  Bennett  ,'04- 
'05,  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg,  '08,  Sarah  Paul- 
ine Wild,  T9-'20,  Winifred  Whittlesey  Bar- 
berey,  '12,  Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02,  Marceline 
Kaiser,  '19-'20,  Elsie  Crowell  Bennett,  '19-'20, 
Laura  Chase,  '02,  Catherine  Kendrick  Cole,  '02, 
Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  '01,  Florine  Fleming, 
'23,  Florence  Wilber  Heckler,  '98-'00,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Lum,  '01,  and  Lilian  M.  Douglass,  '07. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following  year 
were:  President,  Sarah  Pauline  Wild,  T9-'20; 
Vice-President,  Esther  Starr  Powers,  '06-'08 ; 
Treasurer,  Marceline  Kaiser,  T9-'20;  Secre- 
tary, Elizabeth  M.  Lum,  '01. 

We  all  wish  that  Dr.  Winslow  or  a  represen- 
tative directly  from  Lasell  might  meet  with  us 
next  year  as  we  need  the  personal  contact. 

I  wish  I  might  be  at  Lasell  for  Commence- 
ment this  year. 

My  very  best  wishes  as  ever  for  Lasell. 

Cordially  yours, 

Lilian  M.  Douglass,  '07 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  LASELL 
CLUB  TEA 

A  most  enthusiastic  company  of  Lasell  de- 
votees, including  past,  present  and  prospective 
students,  with  their  relatives  and  friends  met  for 
a  social  hour  and  tea  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Hartford  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  24. 
The  spacious  lounge  and  beautiful  living  room 
furnished  a  most  inviting  place  to  meet  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  sociability. 

During  the  afternoon,  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished by  Lasell  girls  following  greetings  which 
were  extended  by  the  President,  Jean  Ayr 
Baker,  '29.  Agatha  Canfield,  '31,  in  a  charm- 
ing manner  and  with  depth  of  feeling  played 
for  us  DeBussy's  "Claire  de  Lune"  and  Grieg's 
"Voglein."  Lillian  Gertrude  Grant,  '20,  pre- 
sented a  group  of  humorous  character  sketches. 
Much  to  our  disappointment  Mary  McEvoy, 
'29,  our  vocal  soloist,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
so  we  were  deprived  of  hearing  her  singing  and 
of  the  playing  of  her  accompanist,  Barbara 
Stanley,  '32. 

Jessie  Hayden  and  Grace  Conklin  Bevin  who 
are  this  year  proudly  celebrating  their  fiftieth 
Lasell  anniversary  poured.  About  seventy-two 
were  present  and  we  were  happy  to  observe  that 
in  this  group  were  many  whom  we  had  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  our  Lasell  meet- 
ings before. 

The  success  of  this  most  delightful  affair  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  was  Helen  M.  Saunders,  '17. 
She  was  assisted  by :  Helen  Merriam  Cornell, 
'02-'03,  Sarah  Dyer  Darling,  '00-'01,  Carol 
Griffin,  '30-'32,  Barbara  Hunt,  '32,  Mary  Kor- 
per,  '29,  Anna  McDavitt  Larrabee,  '22-'23, 
Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03,  Helen  Shew 
Schofield,  26-27,  Dorothy  Dale  Smith,  T2-'13. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  on 
October  6.  We  hope  there  will  be  as  much 
enthusiasm  at  this  meeting  as  there  was  at 
the  Tea. 

Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20, 

Secretary. 
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DEDICATION 

It  is  with  gratitude  and  admiration  that  the  Seniors 
of  the  LEAVES  Staff  dedicate  this  final  issue  of  the  year 
to  Mrs.  Statira  Preble  McDonald,  sixteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lasell  faculty. 

We  are  grateful  to  her  for  her  willing  assistance  at 
all  times;  her  friendliness;  her  words  of  encouragement 
when  the  way  was  difficult;  and  most  of  all,  for  her 
faith  in  each  one  of  us. 

We  admire  the  splendid  example  she  has  been  to  us 
during  our  days  at  Lasell:  a  splendid  example  of  that 
which  we  wish  to  attain  in  womanhood.  She  will  be 
ever  in  our  hearts! 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THEODOSIA 
BURR 

This  historical  short  story  is  based  on  the 
actual  facts  concerning  the  return  of  Aaron 
Burr  to  America  in  1812.  Theodosia  Burr,  his 
daughter,  left  Charleston  for  New  York  zvhere 
she  was  to  meet  her  father  on  board  the 
"Patriot,"  but  never  reached  port.  Numerous 
theories  have  been  advanced  for  her  disap- 
pearance, among  them  the  "Little  Bay"  ex- 
planation which  is  the  basis  of  the  following 
story. 

The  fire  in  the  old  fireplace  burned  brisditly, 
throwing  out  a  cheerful  glow  and  warmth  to 
the  high  ceilinged,  old-fashioned  room.  It 
lighted  the  faces  of  the  half-dozen  people 
gathered  round,  and  played  tag  on  the  silver 
coffee  service  placed  before  Mrs.  Jefferson. 
She  was  a  small  dainty  woman  and  she  poured 
coffee  in  a  characteristic  manner — one  that 
showed  every  inch  of  her,  to  her  glowing  white 
hair,  to  be  an  aristocrat.  Her  husband,  a  tall, 
straight  man  with  greying  hair  was  standing 
beside  the  fire,  passing  sugar  and  cream  to  a 
young  girl  curled  up  in  a  big  chair. 

"Sugar,  Elaine?"  he  asked. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Jefferson.  You  know,"  she 
added  glancing  about  her  appreciatively,  "the 
atmosphere  of  this  house  almost  transplants 
me  back  a  century  or  so.     How  old  is  it?" 

"About  250  years,  I  should  say.  It  was 
built  by  an  early  Carolina  settler." 

"Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  as  though  you'd 
love  to  have  lived  in  those  early  times,  Tom?" 
And  Elaine  turned  to  her  fiance,  who  was  also 
a  house  guest  at  the  Jefferson's. 

"Hardly,  my  dear,  they  handled  the  situa- 
tion very  adequately." 

"Oh,  you're  no  Romanticist,"  Mrs.  Adams,  a 
neighbor,  remarked.  "Personally  I  agree  with 
Elaine.     It  must  have  been  wonderful  to  have 


helped  build  this  country  and  make  history  as 
our  ancestors  did.  You  are  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  Burr,  aren't  you,  Elaine?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Adams.  He  was  my  great-great- 
grandfather." 

"Our  families  have  always  been  old  friends. 
Even  Burr's  ostracism  didn't  break  the  friend- 
ship," Mr.  Jefferson  added.  He  mused  a 
moment,  then  went  on :  "You  must  know  some 
of  the  interesting  stories  connected  with  the 
Burr  family.     Suppose  you  tell  us  one,  Elaine." 

"Yes,  do !"  Tom  encouraged.  He  loved  to 
watch  her  talk,  her  face  lighted  up  so  clearly. 

"Well,  let  me  see.  You  know  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Hamilton  and  killed  him.  Later  he 
was  banished  and  traveled  about  Europe — all 
that's  an  old  story.  Oh,  I  know — Have  you 
ever  heard  the  story  about  the  disappearance 
of  his  daughter?" 

"No,  do  tell  us,  Elaine."  Mrs.  Jefferson 
settled  herself  to  listen,  and  everyone  else  en- 
couraged Elaine  to  go  on. 

"Well,  you  see  when  Burr  returned  from 
Europe  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  who  lived  in 
Charleston  with  her  husband.  It  had  been  a 
marriage  arranged  by  her  family.  Theodosia, 
that  was  her  name,  received  his  letter  and  pre- 
pared to  leave.  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  her  husband 
was  away  at  the  time  so  she  took  care  of  all 
arrangements  herself.  A  week  before  Burr 
was  expected,  she  sailed  for  New  York.  It 
was  a  boat  that  stopped  in  Charleston  for  her. 
Just  where  the  boat  came  from,  its  captain  or 
its  name  no  one  has  ever  known.  Apparently 
in  her  haste  she  omitted  this  information  from 
the  letter  which  she  left  for  her  husband.  ■  Well, 
at  any  rate,  she  was  not  in  New  York  when 
Burr  arrived.  No  trace  could  be  found  of 
either  Theodosia  or  the  boat.  All  records  were 
searched,  but  all  boats  had  made  their  usual 
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trips  and  schedules,  except  perhaps  for  being  "I  believe  it  did,  Mary." 

a  few  days  late.     Theodosia  was  never  heard  "Oh,   Mrs.   Jefferson,  can't  we  go  up  and 

of,  and  Aaron  Burr,  though  he  searched  for  open   it   and  see?"     Tom   asked.     "We  can't 

years,  died,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  leave  a  mystery  this  way." 

to  her.     No  one  since  has  ever  been  able  to  "Please  let  us."    Elaine's  face,  lighted  by  the 

find  out.     That's  all.  fire,  was  aglow  with  excitement. 

"Good  heavens,  that  gives  me  the  shivers."  "Of  course,  we'll  all  go  up  now.   George,  go 

Mrs.  Jefferson  gasped.  get  some  lanterns  and  I'll  get  a  cloth.     It  may 

"Isn't  it  queer  how  people  disappear?"  Tom  be  dusty;  also  find  something,  Tom,  to  break 

said,  "I  read  yesterday  how  a  young  fellow  in  the  lock  with.     We've  no  key.     No  one's  ever 

Chicago  had  disappeared.    Just  started  to  work  been  interested  enough  to  open  it  before.   Come 

and  no  trace  could  be  found."  on  now,  watch  the  low  ceiling  of  the  stairway." 

"Well,  that  was   Chicago."      Mr.   Jefferson  Mrs.  Jefferson  bustled  ahead  as  excited  as  the 

said,  "but  that  fellow  turned  up  in  Detroit,  I  youngsters,    with    an    equally    excited     Mrs. 

saw  today.    He  was  a  victim  of  amnesia ;  that's  Adams  behind  her. 

not  such  a  mystery  after  all."  The  procession  started  up  the  dark  winding 

"Do  you  know  the  'Little  Bay'  mystery  of  the  stair  led  by  Mr.  Jefferson  carrying  one  lantern, 

Veiled  Woman,  Mr.  Jefferson?"  Mrs.  Adams  and  guarded  by  Tom  at  the  rear  with  another 

asked.  lantern.   Wierd  lights  flickered  on  the  walls  and 

"I  don't  believe  so.     Suppose  you  tell  it  to  the  shadows  seemed  overpowering.    Mr.  Jeffer- 

us."  son    stopped    and    they    all    pressed    forward 

"Well,  my  grandfather  used  to  tell  it  to  us  around  an  old,  worn  sea-chest,  one  that  could 

and  his  grandfather  told  him.     It  seems  when  have  belonged  to  any  sailor  of  the  period.   Tom 

he  was  a  little  boy,  this  village  was  set  agog  forced  the  lock,  which  resisted  stoutly  until  the 

one  day  by  the  arrival  of  a  boat  in  the  port,  nails   pulled    out    of   the    wood    with    a   rusty 

Its  name  was  painted  over  and  they  could  learn  screech.     Mrs.    Jefferson    and    Elaine    hastily 

nothing  about  it.     The  Captain,  a  young  man,  tried    to    lift    the    top,    but    the    heavy    metal 

and  a  woman  heavily  veiled  came  ashore.    The  trimmed  lid  took  all  of  Tom's  strength, 

young  lady — they  presumed  she  was  young —  "Oh,"  Elaine  exclaimed  with  disappointment, 

was  ill  and  even  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker,  "it's  not  half-full  and  only  clothes." 

after  her  death,  never  saw  her  without  her  veil.  "Don't  give  up  so  easily,  Elaine.     Look  at 

The  Captain  with  her  would  not  allow  it.     She  this  old  seaman's  coat."     Mrs.  Adams  held  it 

only  lived  about  three  days.     She  is  buried  in  up.     It  smelled  old  and  musty,  yet  it  seemed 

the  village  cemetery,  and  every  year  the  cap-  to  be  in  good  condition. 

tain  used  to  return  here  and  visit  her  grave.  "Mr.  Jefferson !  Look !"  Tom  shouted  ex- 
There  is  only  a  small  stone  marking  it.  Years  citedly.  "All  the  old  ship  records.  These 
later  he  returned  and  bought  a  house  some-  surely  will  be  interesting." 
where  around  here — I'm  not  sure  just  where —  "And  look,  here  are  some  letters.  His  name 
and  he  lived  here  about  twenty  years ;  then  he  was  Josiah  Hall,  and  here's  a  diary,"  Mrs. 
left  and  has  never  been  seen  since :  and  there's  Jefferson  pulled  them  out  hastily. 
our  village  mystery."  "Look  at  this,  Tom.     It's  a  deed  for  a  ceme- 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "my  grandfather  tery  lot  here  in  'Little  Bay.'     Hold  the  lantern 

bought  this  house  from  an  old  sea-captain.    Do  nearer,  will  you?"  Mr.  Jefferson  was  speaking 

you  suppose  it  could  have  been  the  same  one?"  quietly  to  Tom.     They'd  show  the  rest  later. 

"And  there's  that  old  sea-chest  in  the  attic,  "Let's  take  these  things  downstairs/'  he  sug- 
George."  Mrs.  Jefferson  put  in.  "Do  you  gested  to  all  of  them.  "It's  warmer,  more  corn- 
suppose  it  belonged  to  the  captain?"  fortable  and  we  have  better  light  down  there." 
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Downstairs  again,  Mr.  Jefferson  turned  on 
the  lights  and  put  up  a  table  for  the  letters 
and  papers.  Mrs.  Jefferson  busied  herself 
fussily  wiping  away  the  dust.  The  rest  drew 
up  around  the  table  and  waited  for  her  to  sit 
down. 

"Oh,  can't  we  read  the  diary  first?"  Elaine 
begged. 

"Let's  see  where  the  letters  come.  What's 
the  date  of  the  diary,  Elaine?"  Mrs.  Jefferson 
asked. 

The  musty  book  cracked  as  Elaine  carefully 
opened  it.  "Well,  it  starts  in  1800,  then  it 
jumps  a  few  years.  Most  of  the  early  parts 
seem  to  be  about  sea  voyages." 

"Suppose  you  read  it  to  us  then:  it  precedes 
these  letters." 

"I'll  start  and  if  I  get  stuck,  Tom  may  help 
me,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  Tom,  who  was 
seated  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"It's  dated  March  1800— 
Today  I,  Josiah  Hall,  shall  commence  this 
diary  for  a  memento  of  my  growth  from  a 
young  man  of  poor  fortunes  to  one  of  great 
wealth.  Today  Theodosia  Burr,  the  one  wo- 
man I  shall  ever  love — ■ 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Elaine,  "we've  landed  right 
in  the  middle  of  my  story.  How  wonderful. 
She  must  have  been  the  Veiled  Woman.  But 
how—" 

"Go  on,  Elaine.  Do."  urged  Mrs.  Adams, 
her  eyes  bright. 

'  .  .  .  refused  to  marry  me  and  would  not 
even  encourage  my  asking  her  father.  She  said 
she  felt  inclined  to  like  me,  but  as  her  family 
had  planned  her  marriage  to  a  rich  planter  of 
South  Carolina,  there  was  little  I  could  do. 
Therefore,  I  have  enlisted  on  the  merchant  boat 
'Patriot'  and  shall  see  the  world  and  earn  my 
fortune. 

"June  5,  1805 — /  found  this  book  among  my 
personal  belongings.  I  was  made  second  mate 
of  the  'Patriot'  today.  We  sail  for  London  next 
Monday.  I  zvill  spend  the  intervening  days 
zuith  my  sister  in  Charleston,  as  we  sail  from 
here. 

"June  6 — /  am  glad  we  sail  Monday.    The 


old  hurt  which  I  thought  healed,  was  opened 
last  night,  for  as  I  entered  Dora's  house,  1 
came  face  to  face  with  Theodosia  and  her 
pompous  husband.  She  looked  so  beautiful — 
Oh,  had  she  but  been  mine.  I  know  I  would 
have  been  more  than  a  wandering  sailor.  She 
is  not  very  happy.  She  told  me  for  we  had  a 
long  talk.  And  a  terrible  thing  has  happened. 
We  had  not  realized  how  long  we  had  talked 
alone  in  the  music  room,  when  suddenly  her 
husband  entered,  raging  with  jealousy.  He  in- 
sinuated all  manner  of  unspeakable  things  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Theodosia — whom  I  re- 
alize now  I  love  most  dearly — /  should  have 
challenged  him  to  a  duel.  It  seems  that  he  has 
long  hated  me  since  he  discovered  Theodosia 
yet  cherishes  two  letters  which  I  sent  her  be- 
fore she  refused  me.  He  finally  forbade 
Theodosia  ever  to  see  me  again.  If  she  does 
so,  he  promises  public  scandal,  and  although 
we  have  done  nothing  lie  might  all  too  easily 
in  the  town  mar  so  frail  a  thing  as  a  woman's 
name. 

"But  perhaps  there  will  still  be  hope  for  us. 
He's  really  quite  old.  Nay,  Josiah,  you  rave 
like  a  young  blood  in  love,  not  a  grown  man. 
You  must  give  up  all  memories  of  her. 

"August,  1805 — London — This  is  a  great 
country,  but  I  yearn  for  America. 

"September — Italy — We  are  in  Genoa  for  a 
week,  then  to  Alexandria.  I  am  awaiting  it 
with  great  pleasure. 

"October — Alexandria — It  is  up  to  my  ex- 
pectations, but  soon  we  head  for  America.  As 
I  think  of  home,  I  wonder  about  Theodosia.  I 
think  of  her  often,  but  it  is  useless. 

"March,  1806 — We  are  off  for  a  world  trip. 
I  have  been  made  first  mate.  I  am  progressing. 
True  to  my  promise  to  myself! 

"September,  1810 — /  have  been  made  Cap- 
tain of  the  'Patriot.'  I  knezv  I  should  progress. 
My  first  trip  zvill  be  to  South  America.  We 
have  just  made  a  contract  with  one  of  the 
prosperous  coffee  plantations.  It  was  a  good 
stroke  of  business  on  my  part." 

"Don't  you  want  to  read  for  a  while,  Tom? 
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My  eyes  are  tired."  Elaine  paused.  "Isn't  it 
thrilling?" 

"Oh,  it's  wonderful."  Mrs.  Jefferson  was 
enthusiastic. 

"I  think  it's  the  most  interesting  thing  I've 
ever  found,  and  to  thing  it's  been  up  in  that 
attic  all  these  years."     Mrs.  Adams  exclaimed. 

"It  is  good,"  commented  Mr.  Jefferson.  "Go 
on,  Tom." 

"May,  1813 — We  are  headed  back  towards 
America  from  one  of  our  usual  South  Ameri- 
can runs.  They  are  our  best  business  trips 
now.  At  our  last  port  I  found  a  letter  from 
Theodosia  awaiting  me.  The  old  longing  was 
awakened.  I  thought  it  was  well  under  control 
by  years  of  zvork  and  silence.  I  guess  one  can 
never  silence  love.  She  is  to  meet  her  father 
in  New  York,  and  as  my  boat  is  the  first 
scheduled  for  New  York,  she  insists  on  my 
taking  her  aboard.  Though  her  letter  speaks 
only  of  her  great  desire  to  reach  New  York 
swiftly,  I  cannot  but  think  that  she  is  as  anxious 
to  see  me  as  I  am  to  be  with  her.  The  utmost 
secrecy  necessary,  even  though  her  husband  is 
out  of  Charleston. 

"June  1,  1813 — We  stopped  outside  the  har- 
bor at  10  P.M.  and  sent  a  dory  in  for  Theodosia, 
who  came  aboard  looking  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

"June  5 — We  have  taken  every  precaution 
against  the  revelation  of  our  secret.  Theodosia 
is  heavily  veiled.  I  know  the  crew  is  curious. 
However,  I  have  only  told  them  that  she  is  a 
widow  going  to  her  people  in  New  York.  She 
is  not  well.  The  Ship's  mate,  who  was  once  a 
doctor,  has  examined  her,  but  thinks  it  only  a 
slight  ailment.  The  wind  is  low;  we  are  not 
making  much  distance. 

"June  7 — The  mate  tells  me  Theodosia  is 
stricken  with  the  deadly  tropical  fever  which 
carried  off  three  of  our  men  in  the  last  Brazilian 
run.  We  must  take  her  ashore  at  the  next 
port,  'Little  Bay.'  If  we  would  only  get  a 
little  wind,  we  might  reach  there  by  late  today. 
She  needs  great  care. 


"God:  I  must  not  lose  her.  Although  she 
can  never  be  my  wife,  I  love  her  too  much  to 
have  her  die. 

"June  8 — We  reached  'Little  Bay'  today. 
Theodosia  insisted  on  being  heavily  veiled  be- 
fore all  strangers,  even  the  doctor.  No  one  must 
know  her  identity.  She  is  very  ill  and  the  doc- 
tor here  holds  little  hope  for  her. 

"June  12 — My  Theodosia  passed  away  the 
ninth,  ahid  I  buried  her  here  the  tenth.  She 
was  veiled  as  was  her  last  wish — she  called  me 
to  her  side  in  her  last  few  minutes  and  made 
me  promise  that  no  one  must  ever  know  of  her 
death  here  with  me.  The  scandal  would  kill 
her  father  and  ruin  her  husband.  He  was  kind 
to  her  and  did  love  her.  So  I  promised  as  I  had 
promised  that  her  identity  would  not  be  known. 
Her  small  tombstone  merely  says  'My  Wife,' 
for  to  me  she  will  always  seem  that. 

"Dear  Lord:  help  me  to  keep  these  promises. 
I  will  visit  her  grave  every  year  as  long  as  it 
is  humanly  possible,  and  hope  some  day  to  be 
beside  her. 

"June  20 — We  leave  tomorrow  for  Europe. 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  face  the  lonely  years 
ahead  of  me." 

Tom  ended  abruptly.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"that's  all.  The  diary  has  only  blank  pages 
after  this." 

"And  that  is  as  it  should  be,"  murmured 
Elaine,  as  the  rest  nodded  slowly  in  agreement. 

Mary  Fitch,  '34 


NOSTALGIA 


An   countless  sun-bright,  sparkling,  blue-dyed  days 
I  long  with  quickening  pulse  for  dancing  seas, 

For  winged  white  sails,  where  waves  swing  free  in 
haze 
Of  early  summer's  heat,  where  breezes  tease 

The  ripples  into  spray  dashed  wide  on  maze 
Of   sharp-cragged   rocks   fringed   close   with   trees 

That  dip  in  molten  whirl  below;   I  long 

With  racing  thoughts  for  light  seas  laughing  song. 

Frances  Findlay,  '35. 
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SEA  FANCY  trip.     She'd  be  extra  nice  to  her  to  show  her 

The  long,  crowded  ocean  liner  slowly  drew  how  she  appreciated  it. 

away  from  the  pier.     Hosts  of  excited  people  By  now,  the  corner  that  Lorry  had  chosen 

were  frantically  yelling  good-byes  and  last  min-  was  almost   deserted.     Everyone  appeared  to 

ute  messages  to  their  friends  on  board,  but  by  have  the  same  idea  as  her  aunt.     Instead  of 

now  the  distance  was  so  great  that  their  voices  looking  at  the  shore  now,  she  peered  instead 

were  lost  in  the  wind  and  confusion.     Those  at  the  water.     It  had  always  fascinated  her, 

aboard  the  Miracle  II  slowly  began  to  leave  lap,  lap,  lapping  against  the  side  of  the  boat, 

the  deck  rails  and  go  to  their  staterooms.  How  blue  it  was !    Just  as  blue  as  the  day  she 

Lorry  Farrell,  however,  with  her  elbows  on  had   met — Ronny.      Ronny.      That's   who   she 

the  rail,  was  gazing  at  the  receding  shoreline  had  been  thinking  of  when  her  aunt  had  spoken 

of  New  York  City  as  if  she  would  fill  her  soul  to  her  only  a  few  minutes  ago.     She  had  lived 

with   enough   land   to   last   her   the   seven-day  all  the  heartache  a  girl  of  twenty  can  know  in 

voyage.     A  tall,  matronly  woman  with  kindly  those  few  moments  before  her  aunt  had  spoken 

eyes  was  standing  beside  her,  dividing  her  at-  while  they  two  were  just  standing  there  watch- 

tention    between    the    buildings    now    rapidly  ing  the  enthusiastic  crowd.     She  thought  she 

growing  smaller  and  the  small,  serious  girl  at  had   caught   a   glimpse   of   Ronny   among   the 

her  side.  crowd  of  people  coming  aboard  the  boat,  but 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  dear?"  she  asked  then  he  disappeared  and  she  decided  she  must 
now,  noting  the  puzzled  expression  in  her  grey  have  imagined  it.  She  was  often  seeing  some- 
eyes,  one  who  reminded  her  of  him,  anyway. 

She  focused  her  eyes  on  the  water  and  re-  It  was  two  years  ago  that  summer  when  she 

plied,  "I — I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  trip,  and  had  met   him,   rather   informally,   to   be   sure. 

I — wasn't  getting  homesick — "  she  began,  evad-  She  had  been  swimming  under  water  toward 

ing  the  question.  the  raft  and  when  her  head  bobbed  up  to  get  a 

"Then — but  it  isn't  really  important.     Shall  breath  of  air,  it  had  almost  collided  with  a  dark 

we  go  to  our  room  and  get  acquainted  with  it  ?  one.    She  tried  to  apologize  but  it  was  such  an 

Then  we  can  come  up  on  deck  and  look  around  ungraceful   position  and  in   such   a  humorous 

our  moving  home."  circumstance  that  the  two  burst  out  laughing 

"Would  you  mind,  Aunt  Sue,  if  I  came  down  as  if  by  mutual  consent.     That  day  they  swam 

later  ?     You  see,  I'd  like  to  stay  here  as  long  together.    She  discovered  his  name  was  Ronald 

as   I   can  see   New   York  clearly.     Oh,  don't  Clarke  and  that  he  lived  only  a  few  miles  from 

worry  about  me.     After  all,  a  girl  of  twenty  her  home  town.     As    the    days    went    on    she 

ought  to  be  able  to  find  her  way  to  her  state-  gradually  learned  more  about  him,  where  he'd 

room,   don't  you  think?     There's  a  dear.      I  gone  to  school  and  about  his  family.     Always 

won't  be  too  long."  they   swam   together   or   walked   up   the   long 

"Wonder  if  I  could  make  the  shore  if  I  tried  beach.     She  never  saw  him  in  the  evening.     It 

to  swim  it,"  she  said,  half  aloud.     But  no,  she  began  to  become  an  accustomed  thing  for  her 

forgot  she  had  something  the  matter  with  her  to  be  on  the  beach  when  he  arrived  early  in  the 

heart.     Silly,  at  her  age,  but  the  doctor  had  afternoon.     He  always  recognized  her  bright 

said  she  could  never  swim  again  because  the  blue  suit  and  came  to  where  she  was,  whether 

strain  was  too  much  for  her  heart.     So  here  it  was  in  the  water  or  on  the  sand, 

she  was  on  a  Europe-bound  boat  to  regain  her  For  a  month  they  were  together  constantly., 

vitality  after  a  difficult  year  at  college,  and  a  always  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon, 

serious  illness.     She  was  graduated  now,  with  In  August  he  didn't  come  so  frequently,  first 

no   thoughts   for   the   future.      Aunt    Sue  had  every  other  day  and  then  only  two  or  three 

been  grand  to  agree  to  be  her  chaperone  for  this  times  a  week.     Their  chats  and  walks  on  the 
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beach  had  meant  more  to  her  than  she  had 
realized,  she  discovered  after  his  visits  began  to 
be  shorter.  She  knew  why  he  wasn't  there, 
though.  He  played  in  an  orchestra  and  they 
were  planning  a  tour  of  the  country.  She  be- 
came as  enthusiastic  about  his  work  as  he. 
She  was  glad  of  his  chance  to  travel  but  deeply 
sorry  that  it  took  away  the  glorious  afternoons. 
The  first  of  September  had  been  the  last  she 
had  seen  of  him,  almost  two  years  ago.  She 
had  heard  indirectly  from  friends  that  he  was 
touring  and  occasionally  she  learned  in  what 
part  of  the  country.  Her  last  reports  had  come 
from  a  roundabout  way  from  his  sister,  saying 
that  he  was  sailing  sometime  around  the  first 
of  July  with  the  orchestra.  It  was  now  the 
third  day  of  July  and  she  had  heard  no  more 
details  for  weeks. 

The  lap,  lap,  lapping  of  the  water  still  per- 
sisted. It  began  to  beat  into  her  brain  until 
she  became  drowsy.  Suddenly  she  shook  her 
head  like  a  dog  coming  out  of  water  and  went 
to  the  stateroom  which  she  and  her  aunt 
shared. 

"Lorry,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
time?  I  thought  maybe  you'd  fallen  over- 
board," her  aunt  said,  lightly. 

"Fallen  over?  No,  I've  just  been  watching 
the  water,"  she  answered  limply,  and  flopped 
into  a  chair. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  On  my  way  here 
from  the  deck  I  saw  an  old  friend  of  yours." 

"Of  mine?"  she  queried,  startled. 

"Yes,  Ronny — oh,  what  was  his  last  name? 
You  know,  that  awfully  good-looking,  tall  chap 
you  used  to  see  so  much  at  the  beach  a  couple 
of  years  ago." 

Lorry  didn't  answer  for  a  moment.  She 
couldn't.     Then  she  said,  mincingly,  "Clarke." 

"Oh,  of  course,  that's  it.  He  inquired  for 
you.  He  didn't  have  time  to  look  you  up.  He 
was  rushing  with  some  of  the  other  boys  to  a 
rehearsal.  They  surely  keep  them  busy.  But 
I  imagine  he'll  be  around  soon  to  see  you.  He 
seemed  quite  pleased  to  find  you  on  board." 

To  all  this  chatter,  the  girl  merely  nodded. 
She  hardly  heard  what  was  being  said.     She 


was  thinking  of  the  beach,  of  the  summer,  and 
of — the  water. 

*         *         *         * 

"But,  Lorry,  tell  me  about  yourself.  What 
have  you  been  doing  during  the  past  two  years  ?" 
She  and  Ronny  were  walking  on  the  top  deck. 
They  had  met  quite  by  chance  on  the  lower 
deck  only  a  few  moments  before,  No  one  was 
in  sight.  Strains  of  "Night  on  the  Water" 
came  to  their  ears  from  the  orchestra  below. 

"I've  been  to  college,  and  graduated — "  she 
answered.  She  wanted  him  to  talk.  She  didn't 
want  to  talk  herself.  He  told  her  of  his  own 
two  years  and  finally  he  learned  of  Lorry's 
heart  illness.  In  all  he  said,  he  mentioned  the 
orchestra  continually,  never  saying  that  he  had 
missed  her.  His  playing  was  his  life.  Every- 
thing else  to  him,  including  Lorry,  was  secon- 
dary. He  loved  music.  He  couldn't  live  with- 
out it.  It  was  a  part  of  him,  as  much  as  a 
vein  or  an  artery.  He  would  never  be  happy 
unless  it  was  with  him,  closely,  constantly. 
Lorry  knew  this  and  realized  it  poignantly. 

"Are  you  all  right  and  happy  in  spite  of  your 
being  a  little  under  par?"  he  asked,  with  an 
attempted  anxious  expression. 

She  looked  down  far  below  her  at  the  calm 
waves,  lapping,  still  lapping  against  the  boat. 
How  peaceful  and  contented  it  looked  down 
there,  as  if  it  were  a  very  solemn  place,  a  place 
of  solitude  and  aloneness. 

"I'll  be  all  right  and  happy — -soon,"  she  said 
strongly,  still  watching  the  waves,  fascinated 
by  the  arms  that  seemed  to  curl  up  as  if  to 
grasp  some  intangible  something. 

She  walked  away  from  him  slightly,  nearer 
the  edge  of  the  deck.  No  one  else  was  in  sight. 
The  same  song  still  floated  to  their  ears. 

"Ronny,"  she  said,  turning  around.  "I  met 
you  in  the  water.  I — loved  you.  I'm  going 
back  there  to  where  I  found  you,  where  I  can 
still  love  you.  Love  is  stronger  than  death. 
Where  there  is  love,  there  is  no  death." 

"Lorry!"  It  was  a  cry  of  anguish  from  the 
tall  man  standing  there  alone  on  the  top  of  the 
boat. 
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The  huge  leviathan  still  sped  on.  The 
orchestra  finished  the  last  strains  of  its  haunt- 
ing music.  Yes,  it  was  peaceful  down  there. 
The  comforting,  black  water  was  lap,  lap,  lap- 
ping against  the  side  of  the  boat.  .  .  It  was 
calm. 

Alice  Floyd,  '34. 


SOUL-FREEDOM 

My  soul  was  out  of  the  window  the  instant  I  open'd 

my  eyes; 
My  soul  was  out  of  the  window,  and  borne  by  the 

fall  and  rise 
Of  the   wind   as   it   swept   through   the   treetops,   it 

became  a  part  of  the  night; 
It  gave  vent  to  a  dance  of  the  jungle  with  thunder 

roaring  the  beat 
Of   the   tom-tom.     The  throb   of   the   storm   at   its 

pulse,  it  whirled  in  the  light 
Which  savagely  stabbed  at  the  heart  of  the  world 

and  collapsed  at  its  feet. 
It  laughed  and  the  laughter  was  backed  by  a  sob 

deep  at  its  breast, 
Wildly  it  flung  in  a  tortured  abandon  seeking  but 

rest. 

Barbara  Young,  '35. 


"JEANNE  D'ARC" 

The  scene  presented  below  is  the  second  of  a 
one-act   play  in   two   scenes   presented   to   the 
school    by    Virginia   Leahy,    '34,    author,    and 
coached  by  Barbara  Hinckley,  '34. 
A  One-Act  Play 

By  Virginia  Leahy,  '34 
Characters  : 
Jeanne  d'Arc 
Noel  d' Anion — a  brother-at-arms 

Catherine 

Yvonne 

Mother 

Pierre  ") 

Nicolas  > 

Jacques  ) 

Scene:   Jeanne's   home   in   Domremy.      (It 

is  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
family  have  just  finished  sapper  and  the  Mother 
is  clearing  off  the  table.  Catherine,  age  11,  is 
helping  her.  The  Father  sits  in  large  chair  by 
window.     Jeanne  sits  at  his  feet  resting  her 


sisters  of  Jeanne 


brothers  of  Jeanne 


head  on  his  knee.  He  strokes  her  hair  lovingly. 
Yvonne,  age  13,  is  seated  on  a  small  stool  in  the 
corner,  busily  sewing.  Noel  stands  in  the  open 
doorway,  his  arms  crossed,  gazing  out  into  the 
garden.  Jeanne  looks  very  pale.  She  stirs 
restlessly  and  sits  straight.) 

Father:  What  troubles  ye,  Jeanne? 

Jeanne:  Nothing,  Father,  except  that  I  be 
weary. 

Father:  The  journey  must  needs  have  been 
tiring.     Did  ye  stop  to  sleep? 

Jeanne:  Nay.  We  did  not  halt  until  we 
saw  the  blessed  fork  on  the  road — one  to 
Brusaille  and  the  other  to  Domremy.  Heaven 
— how  we  did  rejoice.  (She  looks  at  Yvonne.) 
What  do  ye,  little  one? 

Yvonne:  Sewing,  sister.  I  be  making  a 
Saint  Thomas  Day  present  for  Mama — but  tell 
her  not,  Jeanne,  (she  whispers  loudly).  She 
thinks  I  do  it  for  myself. 

Jeanne:  What  design  have  ye  done?  Let 
me  see  it. 

Yvonne:  Is't  not  a  pretty  one? 

Jeanne  :  T'is  indeed  well  chosen,  lass.  I  do 
remember  stitching  a  similar  one  on  a  necker- 
chief for  Father.    Have  ye  it  still,  Father  ? 

Father  :  Aye,  Jeanne.  Always  shall  I  keep 
it. 

Jeanne:  (sighs)  Ah — Yvonne — (she  fingers 
the  embroidery  restlessly)  T'is  hard  to  think 
on  it  that  I  shall  never  do  again  those  gentle 
woman  things  which  be -so  dear  to  me — -1  do 
love  to  sew,  and  I  had  no  need  to  fear  a  rival 
from  Domremy  to  Rouen. 

Father:  Nay.  Ye  will  do  those  things 
again,  child.  Speak  not  thus.  Within  six 
months,  ye  will  be  back  with  us,  thy  mission 
fulfilled  and  forgotten. 

Jeanne  (bows  her  head)  Please  God  it  will 
be  thus,  Father.  ( War  whoops  are  heard  from 
outside  the  door  and  Pierre  rushes  in  chased 
by  Nicolas  and  Jacques.  Nicolas  shouts — 
"Ride  him  down.  He  cannot  flee  far."  Jacques 
shrieks — "See,  his  horse  stumbles  under  him." 
Noel  is  almost  knocked  over.  He  laughs 
heartily  and  shouts.) 
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Noel:  What's  the  game,  rascals?  {They 
stop  breathlessly.) 

Nicolas  :  We  have  been  fighting  the  English 
on  the  planes  of  Burgundy  and  we  do  now  give 
chase  to  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war! 

Jeanne:  {troubled)  How  now,  lads — can 
ye  think  of  no  gentler  game? 

Mother:  {enters  front  kitchen)  A  gentler 
game?  Ah,  they  play  mock  war  from  morn 
till  night.  T'is  not  seemingly  that  young  hearts 
should  be  filled  with  thoughts  of  war.  Would 
to  Heaven  we  could  but  keep  the  tales  of  battle 
and  bloodshed  from  their  ears.  Come,  lads — 
t'is  time  ye  were  at  bed. 

Pierre  :  Nay,  Mama,  t'is  yet  too  early. 

Nicolas  :  See,  it  is  but  a  little  dark  outside. 

Jacques  :  I  wish  to  have  more  look  at  the 
horses  in  the  barn.  They  were  wondrous 
chargers,  Jeanne. 

Jeanne:  Aye,  they  be.  Now,  lads,  get  ye 
to  bed,  there  be  plenty  of  time  on  the  morrow. 
Come,  Pierre,  kiss  me  goodnight.  {Pierre  goes 
rather  reluctantly  to  her)  And  you,  Jacques, 
speak  goodnight  to  your  sister  Jeanne.  And 
you,  Nicolas.  {She  kisses  each  in  turn  and 
gives  them  a  gentle  shove  toward  the  door.) 
Forget  not  your  prayers. 

Pierre  :  Good  night,  Jeanne. 

Nicolas  :  Good  night,  Father. 

Jacques  :  Good  night,  sisters.  Captain  Noel, 
good  night. 

Mother  :  And  you,  little  housewives,  think 
ye  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  trundle  off? 

Yvonne:  Aye,  Mama,  {she  puts  her  sewing 
basket  away  neatly.) 

Catherine:  {more  reluctant)  Mayhap  it  is. 
But  may  we  not  sit  and  visit  a  while  with 
Jeanne  who  has  been  away  for  so  long? 

Mother  :  Nay,  child,  Jeanne  be  too  weary 
after  her  journey.  Never  fear.  She  will  be 
here  for  the  morrow.     Run  along,  lassies. 

Catherine:  Very  well,  Mama. 

Jeanne:  {tenderly)  What  angels  they  be. 
Come,  kiss  me  good  night  and  promise  me  ye 
will  be  obedient  always  to  Mama.  {Catherine 
and  Yvonne  kiss  her.) 

Catherine  :  We  promise,  Jeanne. 


Yvonne:  We  promise  and  we  shall  indeed 
be  angels. 

Mother:  {smiles  knowingly)  Aye,  while 
Jeanne  be  here.  {They  look  at  her  reproach- 
fully and  scamper  off  with  one  final  good 
night.) 

Mother  :  {sighs  with  relief)  Ah — now  can  I 
rest.     I  have  been  about  since  dawn.     Come 
Noel,  sit  ye  down  with  us.     I  be  afraid  ye  will 
contract  a  cough  if  ye  stand  in  the  chill  night 
air.    Evening  breezes  be  deceptive. 

Father:  Aye,  Noel.     Come,  join  us  here. 

Noel:  Thank  ye,  good  friends.  {Crosses 
and  sits  with  them.) 

Mother:  It  must  needs  be  well  for  ye  both 
to  leave  behind  the  noise  of  battle.  Do  ye  not 
grow  weary  of  it? 

Noel:  {quickly)  Aye,  Madame.  That  we 
do.  T'is  like  a  balm  to  a  wound  to  rest  here 
in  this  village  of  Domremy  and  to  see  the  sun- 
set as  it  was  created  by  the  Almighty  and  not 
retouched  with  the  battle-torches  of  six  thou- 
sand fiends.  And  t'is  like  a  prayer  to  see  a 
peaceful  stream  of  cold  fresh  water  instead  of 
a  swollen  river  of  blood.  Ah — t'is  akin  to 
Heaven  itself — I  swear  it. 

Mother  :  As  ye  say — little  do  we  know,  we 
poor,  simple  folk,  of  kings,  and  dauphins, 
battles,  and  armies.  I  do  hope  we  may  know 
nothing.  Each  night  do  I  pray  that  the  Eng- 
lish will  come  no  farther  north,  nor  nearer 
Domremy. 

Noel  :  They  will  move  no  further  north,  good 
Mother.  They  can  move  no  more.  They  be 
retreating,  inch  by  inch,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
retreating.  Jeanne  it  is  who  has  accomplished 
what  men  had  failed  to  do.    France  is  hers. 

Mother:  T'is  hard  for  me  to  picture  you, 
Jeanne,  leading  the  army  of  France  to  battle. 
{She  smiles  tenderly  at  Jeanne.)  To  me,  ye 
shall  never  be  aught  else  but  my  daughter. 

Jeanne:  {rises  suddenly)  T'is  only  by  the 
grace  of  God  that  I  be  able  to  do  these  things. 
My  spirit,  alone,  could  not  fire  me  to  do  these 
things.  The  command  and  the  will  to  do,  has 
been  given  me  by  God.     I  must  fulfil  my  mis- 
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sion,    and   then    return   to    Domremy   for   the  and  says  distinctly)     Nay,  it  be  not  true.     It 

peaceful  life  I  once  did  know.  could  not  be  true.     Must  not  be — I   did  but 

Father:  They  be  wise  words  ye  have  spoke,  dream — Nay,  nay — (she  sobs  again)  T'is  true. 

Keep  mind  of  them.     Remember,  Jeanne,  thou  Why  do  I  doubt  it?     I  did  see  them  as  they 

art  but  a  peasant  lass.     Let  not  the  power  and  always    appear.      Saint    Catherine    in    shining 

splendor  turn  they  head  from  your  true  estate,  white,   and    Saint   Michael,   in   armor,   with   a 

Ye  could  not  be  happy  elsewhere.  sword  that  blinds  me — I  must  not  doubt.    (She 

Jeanne:  I  hear  it  in  my  mind  always.    Aye  is  silent  for  a  moment  and  remains  motionless, 

— before    spring,    shall    I    return    to    this,    my  staring  straight  in  front  of  her.     Suddenly  she 

father's  house.  almost  screams,  and  shrinks.)      I  cannot  bear 

Father:  (rising)  And  now,  let  us  go  to  rest.  it.     Oh,  God — ask  me  not  to  suffer  this  thing. 

We  are  all  weary  and  have  need  of  slumber  I  be  not  able.     My  flesh  be  weak.     I  tremble 

for  the  morrow.     Be  ye  ready,  Noel  ?  and  shudder  at  fire — Let  it  not  be  fire.    I  pray, 

Noel:  Aye,  sire   (he  smiles).     Already  do  my  God,  let  it  be  some  other  way — if  I  must 

I  feel  a  soft  pillow  beneath  my  cheek.  die — Hear  me — (she  sinks  to   her  knees  and 

Mother:   (looking  anxiously  at  Jeanne  still  sobs  hysterically.)     Let  it  not  be  fire — not  fire. 

in  doorway)    Jeanne,   stand  ye  not  there  too  (Noel  enters  unseen  at  right.     He  suddenly 

long.     The  air   is  chill.     Do  ye  not  wish  to  appears  in  the  patch  of  light.)     Jeanne.     (He 

sleep  now?  lifts   her    tenderly    by    the   shoulders.)     What 

Jeanne:    (crossing    to    her   Mother)    Nay,  troubles   thee,   lass?     What's   this  you  weep? 

Mama.     Not  upon  this  moment.     But  never  (Jeanne  tries  to  steady  her  voice.) 

fear,  very  soon  shall  I  follow.     (They  embrace  Jeanne:  T'is  naught. 

tenderly.)  Noel:  T'is  something  to  make  ye  weep  like 

Mother:     (murmuring — half-sobbing)     My  this,  tell  me,  Jeanne.     (He  gives  her  a  gentle 

daughter.        My     blessed     daughter — Jeanne,  shake.    She  speaks  suddenly,  quietly,  her  voice 

Jeanne — (she  exits.)  absolutely  steady.) 

(Jeanne   seems    to    be   drawn   by   some   in-  Jeanne  :  I  am  betrayed  and  sold  to  the  Eng- 

visible   force    to    the    open    door.     She    moves  lish,  tried  for  heresy,  and  burned  at  the  stake, 

slowly  across  the  room  into  a  patch  of  moon-  all  within  six  months. 

light.    She  pauses  for  a  moment  on  the  step.  Noel:    (incredulously)    What    dost    mean? 

She  speaks.    Her  voice  is  low  and  subdued  at  Make  not  such  a  grim  joke,  Jeanne.     (He  goes 

first,    but  gradually  rises   until   she   is  finally  on  his  knees  beside  her  and  clasps  her  hands.) 

speaking  in  a  clear  ringing  tone.)  Jeanne:  And  yet  t'is  true.    T'is  my  destiny. 

Jeanne:  Oh,  blessed  voices— My  com-  Noel:  How  come  ye  by  this  news,  Jeanne? 
f  orters,  my  protectors.  Speak  to  me  now.  Jeanne  :  My  voices  did  call  me  into  the  gar- 
Minister  unto  me  in  this  same  garden  where  den,  and  there  they  did  tell  me  my  fate,  aye, 
first  you  spoke  to  me.  Give  me  the  counsel  even  on  the  very  spot  where  they  gave  me  my 
and  guidance  1  so  sorely  need.  And  the  mission.  (She  wrings  her  hands.) 
strength.  Aye — strength  above  all — !!  (She  Noel:  Jeanne — Not  you — you,  the  Maid  of 
disappears  down  the  steps  into  the  garden —  Orleans,  tried  for  heresy — and  burned — Nay 
Curtain  is  lozvcred  to  denote  passage  of  one  — Nay — it  will  not  come  to  pass.  (He  begins 
hour.  Rises  again  immediately  on  the  same  an  impassioned  plea.)  Jeanne — you  shall  not 
room,  still  dark  except  for  the  shaft  of  moon-  bear  it.  You  cannot  bear  it !  Harken  to  me — 
light.  Jeanne  enters  from  left.  She  is  dis-  there  be  many  people  who  could  save  France 
traught.  She  weeps  and  moans  softly.  Moving  if  they  had  but  the  opportunity.  Think  ye  that 
down  stage,  she  stands  swaying,  her  face  Jeanne  d'Arc  alone  is  the  Savior  of  France? 
buried  in  her  hands.     She  looks  up  suddenly  Forget     France — forget     your     mission — your 
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Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Catherine — forget 
all,  I  implore  you,  forget  all  save  me,  Jeanne — 
At  this  moment  we  be  the  only  creatures  on 
the  earth.  There  be  only  you  and  me.  I  will 
protect  and  counsel  you  now,  aye,  and  I  will 
command  you,  also — I  command  ye  believe 
this — Your  visions  were  but  dreams — naught 
but  fancy — say  they  were,  Jeanne — Forget  the 
salvation  of  France — and  the  blood  of  England 
— We  need  think  no  more  of  them — (Jeanne 
rises  suddenly.  When  she  speaks  it  is  in  a 
voice  of  steel.) 

Jeanne:  Nay — I  shall  not  forget  the  salva- 
tion of  France,  nor  the  blood  of  England.  My 
visions  be  not  dreams.  They  be  from  God.  I 
do  receive  my  commands  from  the  Almighty 
and  to  the  Almighty  alone  will  I  bow. 

Noel:  (kissing  her  hand)  Forgive  me, 
Jeanne. 

Jeanne:  Ye  be  forgiven.  (A  triumphant 
smile  comes  over  her  face.)  No  longer  afraid! 
I  shall  feel  naught  but  the  first  scorches  of  the 
flames  but  after  that — -(Noel  watches  her 
fascinated)  the  path  be  smooth  and  shining. 
Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Catherine  shall  walk 
beside  me — I  shall  carry  a  cross  in  one  hand 
and  with  the  other,  hold  the  banner  of  France 
high  over  my  head — (she  turns  and  walks 
slowly  into  the  garden — leaving  Noel  still 
standing  gazing  after  her — He  sinks  to  his 
knees,  murmuring) — Jeanne,  Jeanne — Nay — - 
Sainte  Jeanne — (he  crosses  himself.)  She  be 
not  mortal — but  a  saint,  Sainte  Jeanne.  .  .  . 

Curtain 


PRAYER 

Prayer  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 

That  any  lips  may  try. 

Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Father  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  every  breath 

His  password  at  the  door  of  death. 

He  enters  Heaven  with  a  prayer. 

Prayer  is  my   sincere   desire 

Unuttered  or  unexpressed. 

The  kindling  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  sparkles  in  my  breast 

The  path  of  prayer  only  God  has  trod. 

Lord,  teach  me  how  to  pray. 

Virginia  Collins,  '34. 


SUMMER  MOON 

The  moon  peeped  cautiously  from  the  clouds 
as  the  black  roadster  swung  on  to  the  white- 
ribboned  boulevard,  and  shone  down  on  the 
figures  within ;  one  a  man,  buoyant  and  eager ; 
the  other,  a  girl.  The  moon  brought  her  beauti- 
ful oval  face  and  delicate  features  into  view 
and  just  as  kindly  hid  the  tiny  wrinkles  in  her 
forehead  and  the  expression  of  forced  gaiety 
in  her  eyes. 

"Have  a  good  time,  Kitten?"  he  asked 
tenderly. 

"Kitten  \"  How  she  hated  that  name  !  Forc- 
ing her  tiny  fleeting  smile,  she  responded,  "We 
always  do,  don't  we  ?" 

Satisfied,  he  once  more  gave  his  attention 
to  the  road.  Joan,  in  turn,  gave  hers  to  medi- 
tating on  the  past  few  years — and  the  future. 

In  four  months  she'd  be  married !  Ken 
would  be  her  husband — Ken,  the  only  boy 
she'd  really  known — the  boy  who  smashed  her 
dolls  to  make  her  cry,  and  pulled  her  curls 
when  he  was  angry.  Of  course,  she'd  known 
from  the  beginning  that  some  day  they  would 
be  married.  Hadn't  she  heard  the  remarks  of 
her  father  and  Ken's,  laughing  jovially  over  the 
fact  that  there  was  only  one  girl  and  one  boy 
in  the  world  as  far  as  either  Joan  or  Ken  were 
concerned?  She  smiled  ironically  as  she  re- 
flected that  neither  of  them  had  ever  had  a 
chance  to  meet  any  one  else.     In  their  younger 
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days  they  were  sent  to  a  brother-and-sister 
camp  and  a  little  later  to  joint  preparatory 
schools.  Ken's  college  was  co-ed  and  Joan 
must  go,  too.  Even  the  time  of  their  marriage 
was  arranged  by  their  family.  "God !"  she 
murmured  fervently,  "let  something  happen." 
She  jumped  quickly  at  the  sound  of  Ken's 
voice,  guilty  lest  he'd  read  her  thoughts. 

"Well,  it  won't  be  long  now — our  love  has 
always  been  so  secure  and  all,  hasn't  it?"  He 
spoke  low  and  confidently. 

She  saw  her  chance  and  slowly,  weighing 
each  word,  she  began. 

"Ken,  does  the  security  of  it  all  ever  bother 
you — the  realization  that  everything  will  always 
be  the  same— ever — -well,  ever  frighten  you?" 

"Frighten  me?  Knowing  you'll  always  love 
me,  frighten  me?"  His  gay  laughter  cut 
through  the  darkness  as  they  rushed  along. 
"On  the  contrary,  darling,  after  having  loved 
you  and  been  loved  by  you  all  my  life,  I'd  only 
be  frightened  if  it  was  any  different." 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  but  what  she  loved 
Ken,  she  reflected.  She'd  grown  up  with  him, 
gone  to  him  for  comfort  and  he  had  become 
a  necessary  factor  in  her  life.  But  it  was  as  a 
brother  she  loved  him — not  as  she  would  love 
if  she  were  free  to  choose  her  own  husband. 
Joan  glanced  at  the  speedometer  and  wondered 
subconsciously  why  Ken  always  drove  at  the 
exact  speed  between  forty  and  forty-five  miles. 
Yet,  that  was  like  him  to  be  as  exact  in  that  as 
he  was  in  everything. 

"Why  so  pensive,  darling?  Still  worrying 
about  being  frightened?"  Then,  adding  softly, 
"In  four  months  I'll  be  devoting  all  my  time 
to  making  you  happy." 

His  tender  goodnight  kiss  ended  another 
evening  together.  Joan  figured  recklessly  as  he 
kissed  her.  Was  it  their  hundredth,  thou- 
sandth or  millionth  evening  together?  A  cen- 
tury of  evenings  and  a  century  more  in  pros- 
pect! 

Ken's  leaving  gave  Joan  an  opportunity  to 
think.  Flinging  open  a  window  she  gazed  up 
at  the  same  moon  which  had  guided  them 
home.    The  golden  rays  tempted  and  beckoned 


to  her  and  impulsively  she  picked  up  the  keys 
to  her  car. 

Out  on  the  road  she  stepped  on  the  accelera- 
tor. The  sense  of  freedom  urged  her  on  to 
more  and  more  speed.  Recklessly  she  looked 
at  the  speedometer  and  laughed  gaily — not 
Ken's  forty  or  forty-five  now,  but  sixty-five 
and  even  seventy.  She  was  laughing  now  a 
gay,  mad  laugh,  her  lonely  face  reflecting  the 
golden  beams  of  the  moonlight.  Lightly  she 
blew  a  kiss  toward  the  sky. 

The  sharp  curve  loomed  into  view,  the 
speedometer  registered  seventy,  and  Joan  was 
conscious  only  of  a  sense  of  freedom  sur- 
passing any  dreams — and  the  moon  beckoning 
to  her. 

Bettina  Potter,  '34. 


RECEDING  WATERS 

"Pa,  you  can't  go.  Now  stop  all  that  foolish 
grumbling  and  just  forget  Baxtown."  Pa's 
daughter  picked  up  a  half  piece  of  toast  from 
her  husband's  abandoned  saucer,  and  swished 
with  a  knife  in  the  marmalade  jar.  "You  have 
a  right  comfortable  home  here  with  a  room  all 
your  own  and  the  run  of  the  house,  except 
when  I'm  doing  the  spring  cleaning  like  today 
or  Jim's  practicing  one  of  his  Union  speeches." 

Pa's  watery  eyes  blinked  dazedly  at  May, 
his  daughter  by  his  second  wife  and  the  donor 
of  his  vigorous  son-in-law.  He  shoved  his 
drooping  shoulders  against  the  puffed  back  of 
his  "real  plush  chair."  "Don't  mean  to  make 
a  fuss,  May.  Just  kind  of  want  to  see  the  store 
and  the  Methodist  church  and  some  of  the 
fields  when  it's  this  time  of  year." 

"Yes,  you'd  come  home  worn  out  with  your 
traipsing  and  we'd  have  to  nurse  you  through 
another  relapse.  Jim  can't  sit  up  with  you 
nights  now  that  he's  got  that  job  as  manager 
of  the  construction  men  at  the  mill."  May 
blotted  her  face  vigorously  with  a  large 
checkered  napkin  as  she  spoke  and  so  noticed 
Pa's  feeble  dabbling  with  his  larger  striped 
napkin.  He  shuffled  through  his  whiskers  and 
found  his  lips.     They  drooped  at  the  corners 
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and  that  worried  him.  He  had  tried  ever  since 
he'd  come  to  live  with  May — he  moved  in  the 
time  the  crops  had  failed,  nearly  ten  years  ago 
now — to  push  his  mouth  into  a  straight  line 
equal  to  hers.  Now  she  screamed,  "Stop 
fidgeting  with  that  rag,  Pa.  Where's  your 
spunk?  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  may 
have  married  a  Warren,  but  I  still  have  some 
of  my  Abbot  backbone." 

Pa  tried  to  shove  his  chair  back  from  the 
table,  but  his  daughter  started  to  clear  the 
table.  This  began  by  her  using  her  arms  in  a 
general  motion  over  the  table  and  ended  with 
piles,  starting  with  the  saucers  and  topped  by 
the  marmalade  jar. 

All  the  time  she  eyed  her  father.  "There 
you  go.  Scuttling  down  to  the  library  to  read 
that  old  Baxtown  Weekly.  I  swear  to  good- 
ness, you  wear  yourself  out  thinking  of  those 
fields.  You  couldn't  crawl  even  if  you  saw 
the  old  cow  pasture.  Jim's  right  when  he  says 
reading  doesn't  get  you  anywhere.  You  ought 
to  go  around  and  see  people  the  way  he  does." 

He  watched  her  move  through  the  swinging 
door,  after  putting  it  into  action  with  a  push 
of  her  hips.  "Wish  I  was  young.  Maybe  I'd 
be  doing  something  'stead  of  just  sitting 
here.  Maybe  May  got  some  of  her  push  from 
me,  maybe.  ..." 

May  came  through  the  door  again.  To  Pa 
it  seemed  as  if  he  heard  her  mother  speaking, 
"Well,  go  on.  What  are  you  waiting  for? 
I'm  going  to  iron  and  vacuum-clean  down- 
stairs this  morning  so  don't  come  home  too 
early.  Should  think  you'd  be  grateful  for  all 
you've  got  and  stop  burying  yourself  in  a  lot 
of  memories." 

He  didn't  say  goodbye  partly  because  he 
knew  May  wouldn't  have  heard  him  in  the 
clatter  she  was  making  and  partly  because  he 
was  thinking  of  his  farm  where  there  had  been 
neither  electric  flatirons  nor  vacuum  cleaners. 
His  hat  cheered  him  up  some,  because  it 
covered  a  large  area  of  pink  baldness.  He 
stroked  his  beard  and  found  that  his  halo  of 
whiskers  was  still  trying  to  round  his  long  tired 
face.    His  hat  brim  could  not  keep  out  the  fact 


that  the  sun  was  shining.  The  rivers  would  be 
spilling  over  a  bit  in  the  pasture,  and  the  stream 
near  the  well  in  the  garden  might  be  watering 
the  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Pa  pulled  the 
lapels  of  his  coat  and  thought  of  the  orchard 
just  coming  into  bloom.  Two  women  passed, 
murmuring,  "He  must  be  a  hundred,"  and  his 
shoulders  sloped  more  than  ever. 

He  tried  to  think  as  he  walked  along  under 
the  store  awnings.  He  was  old,  but  more  than 
that  made  his  mind  wander.  All  his  originality 
had  been  drained  away  during  his  ten  years  of 
living  with  May.  Thinking  was  confusing  but 
making  decisions  was  worse.  He  had  lived 
here  as  a  part  of  May's  family.  He  should  be 
grateful ;  he  shouldn't  dream  about  what  he 
didn't  have.  Suppose  the  farm  needed  care? 
He  wondered  if  Jim  thought  he  could  fix  a 
loose  beam  in  the  barn  by  talking  to  it  on  the 
"shorter  hour"  program. 

He  had  been  old  for  so  long  that  this  morn- 
ing he  thought  he  might  be  young  again. 
Didn't  people  talk  nowadays  about  second 
childhoods  ?  That  was  one  way.  He  poked  up 
the  library  steps  and  imagined  that  they  were 
the  flagstones  leading  up  to  the  farm. 

The  Baxtown  Weekly  arrived  on  Friday 
and  this  was  Wednesday.  The  weather  had 
been  bad  and  Pa  had  had  to  stay  at  home  for 
a  few  days.  With  satisfaction  he  saw  that  the 
pages  were  still  stiff  and  clean.  These  vil- 
lagers always  seemed  kind  of  careless  about 
handling  books  and  papers.  The  old  man 
stopped  on  his  way  to  the  window  to  arrange 
his  glasses.  He  looked  at  them — "Funny, 
going  to  celebrate  your  second  childhood  with 
a  little  trip  back  home  and  you  have  to  stop  for 
spectacles."  He  wished  some  one  would  pull 
the  high  shade.  The  glare  was  pretty  bad,  but 
the  librarians  looked  so  busy  he  didn't  dare 
speak  to  any  of  them. 

The  store  news  was  on  page  two,  second 
column,  and  the  church  section  was  right  op- 
posite on  the  next  page.  Pa's  fingers  itched 
to  turn  to  them,  but  this  was  to  be  an  excursion 
and  he  had  to  start  at  the  beginning.  Black 
letters  under  the  paper's  name.     "What  was 
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that?"  Pa's  glasses  slipped  over  the  ridge  of 
his  nose  and  he  read  clearly,  "Flood  Sweeps 
Farms."  Pa's  hand  shook  a  little  so  he 
steadied  the  paper  on  the  table.  The  water  had 
begun  to  rise  Wednesday.  By  Thursday  Mac- 
Nair's  grove — that  was  where  Pa  had  courted 
Sue.  She'd  been  a  girl  then,  pretty  and  care- 
free. They  had  sat  on  lover's  bough  after  he 
came  home  every  night  from  milking  Dan 
Daggett's  Guernsey.  The  water  was  nearly 
touching  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees.  "That 
must  mean  it's  pretty  high,"  reckoned  Pa,  cause 
the  night  Sue  and  he  had  gone  to  see  the  house 
before  she  moved  in,  he  had  lifted  her  on  to  the 
bough.  It  had  been  pretty  high  but  she  was  as 
light  as  a  thistle. 

Here  was  more:  "Current  pushing  steadily 
up  Doctor  Bushnoe's  hill."  Mercy,  that  was 
a  lot  because  Pa  had  run  up  there  the  night  Sue 
had  been  sick.  Seemed  like  he'd  never  reach 
the  top,  but  coming  down  was  worse  after  he 
told  the  doctor  what  was  wrong  with  Sue. 

Pa  stumbled  on  through  the  pages.  From 
the  minute  he  had  read  of  the  doctor's  hill,  he 
had  remembered  how  things  had  changed  for 
him  there.  The  next  year  he  had  married 
Abby.  Some  one  had  to  take  care  of  Tim  and 
Pa's  easy  ways  weren't  the  thing  for  the  sick 
baby.  The  wedding  had  been  formal — terribly 
so — in  the  white  church.  Now  he  read — "Ser- 
vice was  suspended  Sunday  in  the  white  Metho- 
dist Church.  Most  of  the  pews  had  floated  into 
the  graveyard."  That  was  it.  Think  of  Abby 
floating  at  her  wedding  ?  Pa's  mouth  twitched, 
but  he  read  on. 

On  the  next  page  he  found — "Jake's  store  is 
a  complete  wreck.  .  .  "  Pa  had  always  depended 
on  Jake.  He  had  let  the  bill  run  when  Pa's 
daughters  had  bought  too  many  pairs  of  silk 
stockings.  Jake  had  given  Pa  a  place  to  stay 
the  night  Abby  sent  him  out  of  the  house  calling 
him  a  "good  for  nothing  old  fool."  Pa  hadn't 
really  minded.  Nothing  mattered  after  the 
farm  had  begun  to  run  down. 

Then  he  saw  what  he  had  been  pushing  out 
of  probability.  "Although  nothing  can  be  defi- 
nitely   nated    as    yet,    it    is    believed    that   the 


cause  of  the  flood — -aside  from  general  spring 
torrents — was  a  break  in  the  dam  in  the  river 
where  it  ran  through  the  old  Abbot  farm."  Pa 
should  have  gone  back.  He'd  have  seen  that 
weak  spot.     He  could  have.  .  .  . 

The  watery  eyes  overflowed  and  Pa  quickly 
brushed  his  cheek  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
"It  doesn't  matter  now,"  he  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
"because  you're  an  old  man  and  all  things  have 
their  time.  Too  bad  Sue  was  buried  right  by 
that  dam.  That  means — that  means  even  her 
rose  bush  is  gone." 

Pa  stumbled  when  he  tried  to  walk.  The 
clock  over  his  head  said  half  past  eleven  and 
May  always  wanted  to  eat  lunch  at  ten  minutes 
to  twelve.  That  meant  she  would  have  the 
dishes  done  at  half  past  twelve.  Pa  knew  she 
wanted  that  routine  to  be  followed.  Today  he 
had  no  desire  to  break  it ;  his  shoulders  rounded 
in  a  new  sort  of  resignation.  He  would  not 
dream  any  more.  Every  memory  was  in  his 
mind  and  there  he  knew  they  would  never 
change.  He  could  face  May  without  any 
antagonism.  Now  her  home  was  all  he  had  and 
he  should  be  grateful. 

^K  ^  H5  -K 

"Pa,  hurry,"  called  May.  She  stood  on  her 
front  steps,  one  hand  grasping  her  husband's 
arm  and  the  other  beckoning  Pa.  She  stamped 
her  foot  at  his  slowness  and  Pa  saw  Jim's 
rotarian  badge  shine  in  the  sun  as  he  threw 
out  his  chest.  "Pa,  listen."  May  nearly 
dragged  the  old  man  up  the  steps.  "Pa,  it's 
just  what  you  wanted." 

"Sure,  Pa,  I've  got  a  swell  job  that'll  make 
me  boss  of  a  whole  crew  of  new  builders.  Make 
you  kind  of  tickled  too,  1  guess." 

May  rocked  furiously  in  a  porch  chair. 
"Jim's  got  a  fifteen  per  cent  raise.  That  ought 
to  go  for  my  fur  coat  and  the  first  installment 
on  a  car.  Oh,  Pa,  the  job  is  going  to  be  re- 
constructing Baxtown  after  the  flood  goes 
down.    Aren't  you  glad? 

"Pa,  sit  down,  are  you  crazy?" 

"Pa,  you'll  strain  your  heart.  Take  it  easy. 
Folks  say  that  ..." 

"Take  your  dirty  hands  off  my  sleeve."     Jo 
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Abbot  stared  at  bis  son-in-law.  "You — you 
reconstruct  Baxtown  ?  You  with  all  your  noise 
and  your  new  ideas  ?  You  bring  back  Baxtown 
when  the  waters  go  down  ?  When  the  waters 
go  down?  When  the  waters  go  down,  you 
young  fool,  the  real  Baxtown  won't  be  there !" 

Margaret  Lane. 
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UNDER,    THE  LEAVES 

The  Staff  of  the  Leaves  wishes  to  thank  its 
contributors  of  the  year  and  those  who  have  as- 
sisted in  its  publication,  especially  Mrs.  Sypher 
whose  assistance  has  proved  invaluable. 

Two  new  types  of  stories  are  presented  in 
the  Literary  Department  in  this  issue — a  short 
historical  story,  interestingly  written  by  Mary 
Fitch,  and  the  second  act  of  a  play  written  by 
Virginia  Leahy  in  which  she  acted  the  part  of 
"Jeanne"  when  it  was  presented  to  the  school. 
We  think  you  will  also  find  "Receding 
Waters,"  by  Peggy  Lane,  holding  your  close 
attention. 

Amongst  the  contributors  of  poetry  we  find 
some  new  names  and  we  hope  those  who  are 
Juniors  will  continue  their  writing  next  year. 
We  know  you  will  enjoy  Norma  Keller's  clever 
ballad  in  "Wise  and  Otherwise"  and  we  are 
proud  to  present  the  work  of  an  Alumna. 

To  the  new  Editor,  Maida  Cardwell,  and 
next  year's  staff,  we  extend  our  wishes  for  a 
most  successful  year. 


college  education  ;  and  if  she  were  unable  to 
get  a  position  after  graduation,  she  too  fre- 
quently considered  her  college  years  had  been 
wasted :  to  remain  at  home  after  attending  col- 
lege must  surely  denote  failure. 

The  many  obstacles  the  woman  graduate  has 
had  to  face  lately  in  attaining  this  goal  are  hav- 
ing their  effect  on  this  point  of  view.  The 
graduate  has  suddenly  discovered  she  is  not  a 
failure  if  she  remains  at  home ;  she  has  dis- 
covered there  is  a  job  awaiting  her  there  in 
which  there  is  a  reward  for  her  success. 

Perhaps  this  new  idea  has  been  born  because 
we  are  undoubtedly  in  a  cycle  of  the  so-termed 
"old-fashioned"  ideas.  Fashion  is  the  clearest 
reflector  of  this  note  but  gradually  its  influence 
is  being  felt  in  other  ways.  "A  woman's  place 
is  in  the  home"  is  undeniably  an  "old-fash- 
ioned" idea.  But  to  the  women  graduate  of  to- 
day it  is  a  new  idea  and  she  is  finding  now  the 
inevitable  interest  in  the  new.  It  is  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  the  interest  will  remain  and  prove 
its  worth  after  the  newness  has  disappeared  or 
whether  the  next  college-generation  of  girls  will 
clamor  loudly  for  jobs  and  consider  a  career 
their  only  excuse  for  being. 


RENAISSANCE 

"I  want  a  job"  has  long  been  the  cry  of  the 
women  graduate.  That,  she  has  felt  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  is  the  only  purpose  of  a 


ALONG  THOSE  LINES 

A  small,  serious  boy  advanced  towards  me 
for  the  next  dance ; — along  what  line,  I  ques- 
tioned myself.  And  easily  answered,  "home 
town"  line,  of  course.  We  started  dancing  after 
introductions  and  soon  I  heard,  "Just  where  do 
you  come  from?"  And  upon  being  informed, 
the  immediate  question  was,  "How  many 
people  live  there  and  what's  the  chief  excite- 
ment?" I  smiled  to  myself  in  recognition  of 
my  powers  of  intuition.  That  line  would  of 
course  culminate  in  "Well,  if  I  ever  pass 
through  that  town,  I'll  drop  in  and  see  you." 

The  next  encounter  was  with  a  husky  foot- 
fall player  and  my  eyes  reported  to  my  brain 
the  "braggart  line."  Said  he,  "May  I  borrow 
your  frame  for  this  struggle?"  And  off  we 
glided  both  dancing  on  my  feet,  and  my  guess 
was  confirmed  for  no  mention  was  made  of  his 
toe-dancing.     Immediately  I  was  in  the  midst 
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of  the  Harvard-Dartmouth  game,  seeing  him 
flash  from  difficult  positions  over  the  goal.  And 
the  dance  ended  with  his  promise  to  send  me 
a  picture  of  him  making  the  decisive  touch- 
down, as  something  I  might  proudly  show  my 
friends. 

And  then  the  inevitable  "tall,  dark,  and 
handsome"  partner.  After  this  dance,  I  thought 
I  shan't  be  able  to  put  on  a  hat,  but  too  bad 
I've  heard  him  give  it  to  three  others  tonight. 

"What  a  relief  to  find  someone  who  can 
really  dance,"  was  the  first  step.  Then  in  rapid 
succession  followed  the  others.  "What  gor- 
geous eyes  you  have,"  "I  could  certainly  go  for 
you."  And  as  a  farewell,  "I'll  call  you  next 
week." 

Phyllis  Atkinson,  '34. 


It  seems  bigger  than  usual.     Have  you  been 
wearing  this  too?" 

Barbara  :  "Well,  yes,  I  did  wear  that  Thurs- 
day, also.  But  you  don't  mind,  do  you,  dear? 
Dick'll  love  you  no  matter  how  you  look." 

Jane  :  "I've  got  to  go  now,  anyhow.  Have 
I  everything?" 

Barbara:  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  took 
your  evening  dress  out  and  changed  it  for  mine. 
Yours  looks  so  much  better  on  me  and  I  knew 
you  wouldn't  mind." 

Janice  Piper,  '35. 


I  KNEW  YOU  WOULDN'T  MIND 

Jane:  "Barbara,  have  you  seen  my  new 
white  blouse  anywhere,  I  must  find  it!  I'm 
leaving  on  the  train  in  fifteen  minutes  and  I 
have  to  wear  it." 

Barbara  :  "Oh,  Lovey,  I  wore  it  yesterday 
afternoon  when  I  met  Bob  and  we  went 
canoeing.  You  don't  mind,  do  you?  There's 
a  dear !  I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind.  Your  old 
one  looks  much  better  on  you,  anyhow." 

Jane:  "Well,  it'll  liave  to  look  good,  I  sup- 
pose.   What  in  the  world  is  in  my  suitcase !" 

Barbara  :  "Oh,  I  spilled  your  powder  when 
1  went  to  use  it  this  morning.  I  meant  to 
clean  it  sometime.  My  powder  was  all  gone 
and  I  love  your  Elizabeth  Arden.  I  put  some 
in  my  compact — as  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
mind." 

Jane:  "My  suit!  It's  wrecked!  That 
powder  will  never  come  off.  Oh,  I'm  only 
making  it  worse ;  I'll  have  to  leave  it.  Where 
are  my  white  gloves?" 

Barbara  :  "Oh,  I  wore  them  to  Boston 
Thursday.  Mine  were  dirty  and  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  mind." 

Jane  :  "What'll  I  wear  now  ?  I  suppose  if  I 
carry  them  I'll  get  by.     Is  my  hat  on  straight? 


THE  COLLEGE  WARDROBE 

Vogue  says,  "The  girl  choosing  her  college 
wardrobe  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
several  wool  dresses  are  a  necessity,  and  two 
or  three  afternoon  dresses  and  one  formal 
should  be  sufficient." 

As  a  matter  of  great  interest,  Vogue,  we  ask 
if  you've  ever  peeped  into  the  closet  of  a 
Lasell  girl? 

There  on  the  floor  is  a  pair  of  ancient, 
hardly  to  be  recognized,  black  and  white  sport 
shoes.  "What  are  they  doing  there?"  You 
asked  just  what  I'm  waiting  to  tell  you;  those 
shoes  are  the  most  beloved  article  of  the  ward- 
robe, and  the  dirtier  they  become  the  deeper 
the  affection. 

"But  where,"  you  ask  in  dismay,  "are  the 
several  wool  dresses?" 

The  wool  dress — for  it  is  singular — is  being 
worn  by  the  owner  at  the  present  time.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  dress  that  is  worn  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  days  when  the  one 
sweater  and  skirt  outfit  holds  sway. 

But  opening  an  impressive-looking  dress- 
bag  you  gasp  in  amazement.  Gaily  colored  tea 
gowns,  ultra-sophisticated  formals  (what  was 
it  Vogue  said  about  simple,  appropriate  eve- 
ning frocks?)  and  snappy  sport  clothes,  con- 
front you.  Those  clothes,  if  you  aren't  able 
to  guess,  are  never  seen  around  the  college — 
no,  indeed,  those  are  the  dating  outfits,  bought 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dazzling  the  male 
species ! 
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So,  Vogue,  we  advise  you  to  look  into  col- 
lege wardrobes  before  you  cause  the  hearts  of 
many  freshmen  to  break  when  they  buy  sev- 
eral wool  frocks,  and  arrive  at  college  to  find 
that  all  the  old  clothes  of  the  last  three  years 
would  do — and  alas !  they've  no  money  left  for 
clothes  for  the  male  admiration  ! 

Bettina  Potter,  '34. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  UNSOCIAL 
CUTTLEFISH 

A  cuttlefish  lived  all  alone, 

And  sulked  within  his  lair; 
He  just  made  ink  and  cuttle-bone, 

And  never  combed  his  hair. 
His  life  must  have  sustained  some  blight, 
For  he  lived  as  an  anchorite. 

The  sea-urchins  avoided  him, 
And  dodged  him  in  alarm ;    he 

Was  singularly  blessed  with  limb; 
They  nicknamed  him  "The  Army." 

At  any  rate,  one  could  percieve 

An  utter  lack  of  joie  de  vivre. 

He  might  have  gone  this  way  for  years, 

As  he  already  had ; 
When  suddenly,  believe  your  ears, 

He  was  no  longer  sad ; 
His  gaiety  caused  quite  a  fuss, 
He  was  a  different  octopus. 


The  neighbors  fathomed  soon  the  cause ; 

Anemone,  and  Polyp, 
And  lobsters  said,  behind  their  claws, 

"It  is  that  little  scallop." 
In  dainty  fluting  she  was  hid, 
She  sweetly  smiled  upon  the  squid. 

His  surly   habits  he   forsook; 

He  twined  his  arms  in  twos; 
One  could  not  count  the  baths  he  took; 

He  even  shined  his  shoes. 
For  him  there  plainly  was  no  help, 
When  he  plucked  petals  from  the  kelp. 

Anon  the  stricken  cuttlefish 

Would  sigh  and  quote  from  Herrick; 
And  he   confessed,  "It  is  my  wish 

To  hunt  us  up  a  cleric; 
We  should  be  wedded  by  a  seal, 
For  I  could  never  trust  an  eel." 

The  scallop  blushed  a  pretty  pink, 

(The  legend  has  it  thus) 
"We'll  live  with  all  my  folk,  I  think, 

Oh,  excellent  octopus." 
Aghast  he  cried,  "That  cannot  be ; 
Oh,  when  there  is  so  much  of  me ! " 

The  cuttlefish  just  gloomed  and  moped; 

The  scallop  lacked  a  pal;   she 
Packed  all  her  corals,  and  eloped 

With  a  little  weed  named  Alge. 
The  octopus,  so  they  relate, 
Sunk  to  his  former  unwashed  state. 

L'ENVOI 
The  moral  is:  An  Octopus 
Can  never  be  gregarious; 
You  cannot  change,  by  love  or  pelf, 
One  too  much  wrapped  up  in  himself. 

Norma  Keller,  '31. 
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Another  school  year  has  passed,  all  the 
tournaments  and  games  completed,  and  the 
names  of  the  outstanding  competitors  definitely 
and  finally  recorded  in  the  Lasell  annals  for 
future  reference. 

The  Whites  repeated  their  victory  of  last  year 
by  winning  the  Athletic  Shield  with  a  large 
majority  of  points.  The  decisive  day  was  Field 
Day  when  Rae  Salisbury  won  the  most  in- 
dividual points  for  the  Whites. 

Three  awards  were  presented  for  the  Golf, 
Tennis  and  Archery  championships  of  '34  and 
'35.  Sunny  Liebman  received  a  white  sport 
bracelet  for  winning  the  Golf  Tournament ; 
Diana  Gardner,  a  pair  of  brass  book  ends  with 
the  Lasell  insignia  for  Tennis,  and  Margaret 
Anthony,  a  miniature  brass  arrow  for  Archery. 

The  Senior  Green  Crew,  captained  by 
Marguerite  Brandt,  won  the  events  of  River 
Day.  Miss  Brandt  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  having  captained  the  winning  crew  for  two 
successive  years  at  Lasell. 

The  Blue  and  White  Supper  on  the  last 
Monday  of  school  culminated  the  year's  activi- 
ties of  the  Athletic  Association  when  Miss  Mac 
presented  awards  for  outstanding  playing  to  the 
competitors  in  all  sports.  The  girls  received 
their  prizes  with  pride  and  the  feeling  that  they 
will  forever  be  linked  with  Lasell  and  her 
sports. 

Norma  Noonan,  '35. 


LOCALS 


Sunday,  April  29: — Adjutant  Sehl  of  the 
Salvation  Army  spoke  to  the  girls  at  a  Fireside 
Vesper  service. 

Monday,  April  30: — Dr.  Hamilton  Holt  of 
Rollins  College  told  the  girls  about  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas  which  he  is  putting  into  effect  in 
this  southern  college. 

Tuesday,  May  1: — The  Seniors  held  their 
first  Sing  in  the  Crow's  Nest. 

Friday,  May  4: — The  Day  Students,  gave  an 
entertainment  this  evening.  The  proceeds  were 
given  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Saturday,  May  5: — Lasell's  First  Annual 
Horse  Show  was  held  at  the  South  Avenue 
Riding  Club. 

Sunday,  May  6: — The  Vesper  speaker  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Wilmot  of  Leominster,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Tuesday,  May  8: — Formal  Tea  given  at 
Blaisdell  by  House  Management  Class. 

Friday,  May  11: — Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops. 
The  Orphean  Club,  directed  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Dunham,  sang  several  selections.  The  Pops 
Symphony  Orchestra  accompanied  the  Chorus. 

Sunday,  May  13: — Dr.  Raymond  Calkins 
spoke  at  Vespers. 

Wednesday,  May  17 : — Annual  May  Break- 
fast served  by  the  Missionary  Society.  Lasell's 
Field  and  Track  Meet  was  held  in  the  after- 
noon.    The  event  was  won  by  the  Whites. 

Friday,  May  18:— "The  Riddle  of  Isis"  was 
sung  by  the  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Williams.  Several  dances  were 
presented  by  the  Dance  Club. 

Sunday,  May  20: — Rev.  Leslie  C.  Glenn, 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Cambridge,  spoke 
at  our  four  o'clock  Vespers. 
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Thursday,  May  24  .-—"Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Vir- 
ginia Leahy's  original  play  was  presented  in 
the  Chapel.  Virginia  had  the  lead  and  Barbara 
Hinckley  directed  it. 

Friday,  May  25: — Tennis  Match  with 
Brookline.     Lasell  won  all  but  one  match. 

Saturday,  May  26: — -The  annual  May  Fete 
took  place  on  the  Bragdon  lawn.  Phyllis 
Atkinson  was  crowned  Queen  and  Barbara 
Young  was  the  Maid-of-Honor.  The  Dance 
Club  presented  English  Folk  Dances  and  re- 
freshments were  served  at  outdoor  tables. 

Sunday,  May  27 : — Dr.  Boynton  Merrill  was 
our  Vesper  speaker. 

Thursday,  May  31: — River  Day  dawned 
bright  and  very  hot.  All  the  crews  showed 
very  good  form,  but  the  Senior  Greens,  cap- 
tained by  Marguerite  Brandt,  were  victorious. 
The  Faculty  were  defeated  by  the  Alumnae, 
but  they  were  sports  enough  to  entertain  us 
with  new  songs  at  dinner. 

Friday,  June  1 : — Coffee  served  in  the  library 
for  the  Alumnae  and  the  Seniors.  The  Seniors 
held  their  second  Crow's  Nest  Sing. 

Sunday,  June  3: — Dr.  Burford  Parry  was 
our  last  Vesper  speaker. 

Monday,  June  4: — The  Athletic  Association 
held  a  banquet  in  the  dining  room.  All  the 
athletic  awards  were  given  out. 

Wednesday,  June  6: — The  Commencement 
Concert  was  held  in  Carter  Hall.  Despite  the 
warmest  evening  so  far,  the  girls  all  gave  per- 
fect performances. 

Thursday,  June  7 : — The  Exhibition  and  the 
Fashion  Show  were  attended  by  many  this 
afternoon. 

Friday,  June  8: — The  Seniors  held  a 
Mother  and  Daughter  Luncheon  at  Brae  Burn 
Country  Club.  Roberta  Davis  served  as  chair- 
man. 

Friday,  June  9: — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow, 
Miss  Potter  and  Kathleen  Atkin  received 
guests  at  the  Senior  Reception  in  Bragdon. 
Many  "old  girls"  returned  for  the  activities. 


Saturday,  June  9: — Many  classes  were  repre- 
sented at  the  Alumnae  Dinner  tonight.  Class 
Night  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  Trial  of 
the  Class  of  1934. 

Sunday,  June  10: — James  Gordon  Gilkey, 
D.D.,  of  Springfield,  delivered  the  Baccalaur- 
eate Sermon  this  afternoon  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Monday,  June  11: — Awards  were  presented 
in  Chapel  this  morning.  Graduation  was  held 
in  the  Congregational  Church  after  which  the 
Crow's  Nest  ceremonies  were  held. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

There  are  certain  qualities  of  leadership 
about  which  nearly  everyone  agrees.  The  first 
we  would  mention  has  been  universally  ac- 
claimed as  being  the  real  test  of  a  leader.  It 
is  the  quality  of  giving  others  the  opportunity 
of  contributing  their  best,  in  being  able  to  see 
quickly  the  individual  characteristics  in  the  in- 
ner circle  about  one  and  then  bringing  these 
same  into  service  for  the  whole.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  quality  of  true  selflessness  by 
which  one  can  entirely  subordinate  one's  self 
and  really  co-operate  with  those  around  one, 
being  an  inspiration  and  support  without  in- 
trusion. For  the  last  five  years  some  of  us 
have  watched  the  work  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent    of     the     Lasell     Alumnae     Association, 
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Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  and  have  felt  that 
she  has  decidedly  measured  up  to  this  greatest 
of  qualities  of  leadership.  We  can  recall  many- 
instances,  but  perhaps  there  has  been  no  greater 
proof  of  it  than  that  she  herself  insisted  that 
someone  else  should  contribute  to  the  office  of 
president  her  best,  and  thus  help  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  whole.  Very  reluctantly  her  sugges- 
tion was  accepted  but  we  rejoice  that  her  ser- 
vices as  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  As- 
sociation have  been  retained.  We  know  that 
her  loyalty  and  co-operation  will  continue  for 
that  is  "the  stuff  she's  made  of." 

A  second  quality  of  leadership  is  that  of  a 
genial  personality,  the  showing  of  a  friendly 
and  accessible  spirit,  so  that  people  feel  free 
to  make  suggestions,  knowing  that  support  to 
the  fullest  extent  will  be  given,  whether  they 
should  prove  successful  or  not.  All  too  often 
heads  of  organizations  define  co-operation  as 
the  doing  by  everyone  what  he  or  she  directs, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
wolf  and  the  lamb.  Experiment  has  proved 
that  such  a  person  destroys  himself  in  the  end 
and  pulls  down  the  organization.  Those  who 
have  worked  with  Josephine  Woodward  Rand 
will  always  remember  her  cordial  friendly 
spirit,  her  tactful  guidance,  her  sincere  "That's 
fine,"  or  "That's  great,"  said  in  tones  which 
really  meant  it. 

And  then  comes  the  matter  of  experimenta- 
tion. People  are  so  afraid  not  only  of  new 
ideas  but  even  of  making  slight  changes  for 
fear  of  offence.  They  are  easily  rebuffed  by 
those  who  speak  with  determination.  It  is  the 
real  leader  who  has  the  ability  to  see  beyond 
the  opposition,  and  the  courage  to  go  ahead. 
Custom  and  tradition,  even  in  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  the  day,  have  very  deep  roots.  But  the 
great  success  of  both  innovations,  namely,  hav- 
ing the  Mid-winter  Luncheon  on  a  Saturday, 
and  Alumnae  Day  on  the  Saturday  before  Com- 
mencement, must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
her. 

There  is  danger  of  being  thought  effusive  in 
writing  an  appreciation  except  by  those  who 
have  known  and  loved  Jo.     And,  because  we 


belive  that  sbe  truly  represents  these  three 
essential  qualities  of  leadership — selflessness, 
geniality  and  the  courage  to  try  new  things, 
the  Leaves  Staff  are  pleased  to  give  you  as  a 
toast — Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10. 


WELCOME 

Because  we  reluctantly  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Lasell  Alumnae  Association,  it  did  not 
mean  that  we  held  any  fears  for  the  future  of 
the  office,  especially  when  we  learned  that  Jo 
Rand's  successor  was  one  who  had  worked 
loyally  and  faithfully  for  many  years  in  the 
capacity  of  recording  secretary — Priscilla 
Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  for  she  had  shown  those 
qualities  most  necessary  in  a  leader.  We  most 
cordially  welcome  her  as  our  new  president, 
for  we  feel  sure  that  she  will  continue  to  build 
on  the  work  so  ably  conducted  by  her  prede- 
cessor. 

A  close  link  between  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  the  contemporary  student  body  of  a 
school  should  always  be  maintained.  A  be- 
ginning has  been  made  along  this  line  during  the 
past  year  and  our  new  president  has  expressed 
the  desire  to  strengthen  this  bond.  Knowing  her 
we  are  sure  that  this  will  be  done  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  She  has  been  Jo  Rand's  able 
"right-hand  man,"  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  we  congratulate  the  Alumnae  on  their 
choice  for  next  year.  We  offer  our  willing 
co-operation,  and  again  the  Leaves  Staff  are 
both  proud  and  pleased  to  give  as  a  second 
toast — Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


"THE  WORLD   OF  IDEAS  AND 
IDEALS" 

The  Commencement  address  was  delivered 
on  the  morning  of  June  eleventh  by  Kirtley 
Fletcher  Mather,  Ph.D.,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  began  his  message  with  the  quotation 
from  Thomas  Huxley,  the  nineteenth-century 
scientist:  "The  world  in  which  we  live  is  abso- 
lutely governed  by  ideas."  The  thought  is  the 
more  striking  in  that  it  was  spoken  by  one  who 
continually  probed  for  the  secrets  of  the  ma- 
terial world  in  the  laboratory.  Dr.  Mather  con- 
tinued by  showing  that  it  is  man  alone  who 
possesses  this  unique  faculty  of  arriving  at  an 
idea,  of  making  up  his  own  mind. 

Important  as  habit  may  be  in  our  lives,  there 
is  no  need  for  our  being  victims  of  habit  as  well 
as  creatures  of  habit.  The  mind  that  creates 
an  idea  is  the  mind  that  is  accomplishing  what 
it  was  intended  for.  Seldom  has  there  been  so 
astounding  an  opportunity  for  this  form  of 
creation :  the  greatest  exploits  and  the  highest 
adventures  ever  attempted  by  mankind  are 
now  going  on  and  they  are  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits  of  the  mind  alone. 

One  of  the  ideas  which  is  being  forced  upon 
us  in  this  new  regime  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  that  education  may  accomplish  what  coercion 
cannot  achieve.  The  passing  of  laws  must 
cease  to  be  America's  great  indoor  sport  as  we 
realize  that  public  opinion  is  the  final  arbiter 
and  not  laws,  threats,  or  force.  This  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  world  of  ideas  has 
its  reflection  in  modern  education.  The  edu- 
cated person  nowadays  is  expected  to  have  a 
mind  that  creates,  not  one  that  merely  absorbs. 

Ideals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  created  as 
ideas  are ;  rather  they  are  discovered  by  people 
who  have  already  created  great  ideas  and  those 
ideas  are  the  greatest  which  lead  to  the  dis- 


covery of  some  ideal.  New  ideals  must  be  dis- 
covered for  our  generation,  since  the  world 
about  us  has  changed  so  drastically,  and  prob- 
ably it  will  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  risk- 
taking  minority  who  will  find  these  ideas  lead- 
ing to  the  necessary  ideals. 

Dr.  Mather's  final  words  were,  "In  your 
search  for  these  ideals  go  forward,  making  the 
most  of  every  opportunity,  toward  the  goal  of 
peace  and  goodwill  amongst  human  beings 
everywhere." 


"AMERICA  MUST  DECIDE" 

Dr.  James  Gordon  Gilkey  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  gave  the  Baccalaureate  sermon 
for  the  Class  of  1934  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
tenth.  He  wisely  chose  a  theme  of  much  in- 
terest to  both  the  older  and  the  younger  gen- 
eration at  the  present  time  of  international  un- 
certainty and  domestic  experiment:  What  the 
rising  generation  must  do  for  America. 

Since  he  had  recently  travelled  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany  and  Russia,  he  was  able 
to  make  his  audience  aware  of  the  significant 
foreign  trends  by  mentioning  personal  experi- 
ences, such  as  his  visit  to  the  Lenin  Communal 
Farm  near  Moscow  and  his  witnessing  a  Nazi 
mass  meeting  in  Rothenberg,  Germany.  His 
first  two  examples  showed  aptly  the  type  of 
national  enthusiasm  behind  both  these  Europ- 
ean experiments,  but  his  third  illustration  was 
that  of  an  Americanized  Russian  family  who 
had  returned  to  Soviet  Russia  and  now  longed 
only  for  America. 

From  this  point  Dr.  Gilkey  was  able  to  point 
out  vividly  what  the  American  democracy  still 
offers  to  the  individual  as  neither  Communism 
nor  Fascism  can  possible  do.  He  admitted  that 
the  American  idea  and  ideal  had  frequently  not 
been  realized,  that  our  government  had  flaws 
as  well  as  virtues ;  but  he  maintained  that  both 
the  idea  and  the  ideal  were  still  worth  living 
for.  The  promise  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  the  individual  is  not  an  empty  one  in 
America,  where  the  state  is  called  into  existence 
for  the  people  and  not  for  itself. 
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In  contrasting  our  government  to  these  two 
opposing  types — Russian  proletarianism  and 
German  totalitarianism — Dr.  Gilkey  warned 
the  audience  that  the  drift  all  over  the  world 
has  in  the  past  few  years  carried  state  after 
state  toward  increasing  social  regimentation. 
America  will  undoubtedly  be  affected  by  this 
world-wide  trend,  but  though  we  cannot  escape 
the  effects  of  so  widespread  a  tendency,  it  is 
for  the  rising  generation  to  decide  where  the 
final  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  our  old  in- 
dividualistic government  and  the  newer  in- 
creasingly autocratic  form. 

The  three  points  in  advice  which  he  gave  at 
the  end  of  his  sermon  were  meant  to  guide 
this  generation  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
help  draw  that  imaginary  but  extremely  im- 
portant line :  Remember  that  everywhere  in 
America  there  are  business  men  who  are 
thoroughly  honest  and  desirous  of  aiding  others 
as  well  as  themselves.  Never  forget  tbat  the 
stability  of  America  depends  upon  the  conduct 
of  her  privileged  class.  Do  all  that  you  can 
to  keep  America  out  of  the  next  European  war, 
which  would  not  be  a  war  for  her  own  self- 
defense  but  a  waste  of  money  and  men  in  a 
squabble  which  does  not  belong  to  her.  His 
closing  words  emphasized  again  that  American 
government  with  its  balance  of  governmental 
authority  and  personal  liberty  was  infinitely 
valuable  and  worthy  of  being  guarded  from 
everything  which  threatens  to  upset  this  deli- 
cate balance. 


ART  EXHIBITION 

A  most  colorful  and  varied  Art  Exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Studio,  June  7th,  as  part  of 
the  Commencement  Week  program. 

An  artistic  and  well  executed  group  of  travel 
posters  were  a  new  and  interesting  attraction. 
They  were  worked  out  by  the  students  first  on 
a  small  scale  and  then  copied  on  the  large  poster 
sheet,  approximately  two  feet  by  three  feet. 

The  work  in  etching  resulted  in  a  very  fine 
group  of  book  plates. 

Mrs.  Hudson  showed  several  costume  design 


projects,  some  as  posters  and  others  of  general 
costume  illustrations  which  represented  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  students'  work  in 
figure  proportion  and  in  color. 

The  Crafts  studio  had  an  outstanding  exhibit 
this  year.  The  pottery  work  included  several 
interesting  pieces  from  a  cream  pitcher  and 
sugar  bowl  set  to  bookends. 

There  were  also  some  very  lovely  batik  dyes, 
some  to  be  used  as  wall  hangings  and  others 
as  table  scarves.  Enamel  in  bright  colors  was 
used  in  several  metalpieces  to  make  the  design 
more  interesting. 

Conventional  flower  designs  worked  out  in 
different  color  harmonies  made  an  effective 
border  around  the  walls  of  the  studio. 

Charcoal  had  been  used  only  in  figure  draw- 
ing this  year  and  there  were  several  very  good 
executions  in  that  medium. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Crafts  Exhibit  all 
the  work  will  be  left  in  the  Studio  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  for  the  benefit  of  visi- 
tors who  are  interested  in  the  art  work  done 
at  Lasell. 

Bette  Clark,  '35. 


June  1934 
PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

Field  Day  Cup — Won  by  the  Mixed  Team. 
Presented  to  Ruth  Schierenbeck,  President  of 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

Winning  Crew — The  Senior  Crew  won. 
Members  of  this  crew  receive  an  "L." 

Senior  Crezv — Marguerite  Brandt,  Captain, 
Phyllis  Atkinson,  Emily  Cleaves,  Carol  More- 
house, Eunice  Harrington,  Lucile  Anderson, 
Lucina  Cummings,  Barbara  Dean,  Lois 
Andrews. 

Tennis — Diana  Gardner,  winner  of  the 
Tennis  Tournament,  receives  an  "L".  Her 
name  is  engraved  on  a  cup  that  remains  at  the 
school.  An  individual  trophy  is  given  to  her 
by  the  Athletic  Association. 

Golf — The  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament, 
Sunny  Liebman,  receives  an  individual  statuette 
given  by  the  Gold  Club.  Her  name  is  also  en- 
graved on  the  school  cup. 
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CERTIFICATES 

High  School  Certificates — Barbara  Elizabeth 
Thornburg,  Charlotte  Christine  Anderson, 
Ruth  Gifford  Ayling,  Frances  Gibbons,  Vir- 
ginia Mae  Hall,  Virginia  Mary  Hausler,  Arlene 
Roma  Kerr,  Ruth  Irene  Schierenbeck,  Jean 
Violet  Siff. 

Secretarial  Course  Accounting — Sunny  Lieb- 
man. 

Shorthand — Blanche  Erma  Moore. 

Shorthand  and  Accounting — Bettina  Trues- 
dell  Cook. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting — Mary  Julia 
Moore,  Annie  Niden. 

Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Accounting — 
Muriel  Thacker. 

Typewriting — Mary  Mildred  DiRico,  Eunice 
Elizabeth  Harrington,  Alcyone  Johnson,  Mar- 
jorie  Belle  Jones,  Madeline  Frances  Kelley, 
Peggy  Farrell  McKeon,  Annabeth  Miriam 
Williams,  Lillian  Wise. 

Secretarial  Science — Dorothea  Alice  De- 
Biasi,  Gail  Bernice  Gordon,  Mabelle  Merri- 
man  Hickcox,  Celia  Woodward  Kinsley, 
Esther  Mansfield  Owen,  Alice  Magdalene 
Schrade. 

Home  Economics  Course,  Clothing — Helen 
Bernice  Allen,  Antoinette  Isabel  LaCosse, 
Helen  Hyde  Pierce,  Carolyn  Ely  Scott,  Elisa- 
beth Snow. 

Foods — Kathleen  June  Atkin,  Louise  Trues- 
dell  Cook,  Frances  Marie  Day,  Alice  Elaine 
Floyd,  Helen  Mary  Hall. 

Foods  and  Clothing — Lucile  Marie  Ander- 
son, Marjorie  Lois  Andrews,  Roberta  Louise 
Davis,  Barbara  Dean,  Jane  Agnes  Jensen, 
Helen  Frances  Schellenberg,  Virginia  Marie 
Collins. 

Expression — Barbara  Hinckley. 

Academic  Music  Course,  Organ — Mary 
Elizabeth  Barker,  Carol  Ann  Morehouse. 

Leaves  Prises — Honorable  mention :  Tbe 
following  girls  will  receive  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Leaves  and  the  News :  Bettina  Pot- 
ter, Barbara  Hinckley.   Awarded  for  excellence 


of  workmanship  on  the  Lasell  Leaves  Staff 
and  the  Lasell  News  Staff  for  1933-34 :  Phyllis 
Atkinson,  Alice  Floyd,  Natalie  North. 

Sewing  Prizes —  Honorable  mention :  Isabel 
LaCosse,  91.25;  Lucina  Cummings,  91.25  (sec- 
ond year  only);  first,  Barbara  Kerr,  92.12; 
second,  Helen  Allen,  Helen  Schellenberg,  tie 
at  91.62. 

Food  Prizes — Honorable  mention:  Lucile 
Anderson,  87.6 ;  Alice  Floyd,  87.3 ;  Jane  Jen- 
sen, 87.  First,  Roberta  Davis,  89.75;  second, 
Helen  Hall,  89.08. 

Lasell  Coats—  "One  girl  out  of  a  Hundred !" 
The  "all-round"  Lasell  girl  with  a  high  stand- 
ard of  character  and  possessing  in  high  degree 
the  qualities  named  below  is  awarded  a  Lasell 
jacket. 

Scholarship 

Honesty,  reliability 

Public  spirit,  loyalty 

Good  temper,  cheerfulness 

Tact,  consideration  of  others 

Health,  vigor  in  games 

Sportsmanship,  self-control 

Taste  and  neatness  in  care  of  room  and 
person 

Originality  and  leadership 

Three  jackets  are  awarded  each  year. 
Honorable  mention  :  Helen  Hall.  Awarded  to : 
Helen  Allen,  Mabel  Crowe,  Roberta  Davis. 

Scholarship  Prizes — Honorable  mention : 
Carol  Morehouse,  89.26 ;  Mabelle  Hickcox, 
88.57;  Alice  Floyd,  88.49.  Awarded  to:  First, 
Isabel  LaCosse,  90.58 ;  second,  Celia  Kinsley, 
90.09. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,  was  held  at  3 :30  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  9,  1934,  in  the  library  of  the  College,  with 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10,  presiding. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  piano  selec- 
tion, Debussey's  "Arabesque,"  played  by 
Virginia  Leahy,  '34,  daughter  of  Fern  Dixon 
Leahy,  '07. 
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The  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  was 
read,  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Mid-Winter  Reunion  was 
also  read  and  accepted.  Mrs.  Rand  spoke  of 
finding  the  report  of  the  first  Mid-Winter  Re- 
union which  took  place  fifty  years  ago. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
was  read  and  accepted. 

Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89,  read  the  names  of 
those  who  have  passed  on  during  the  year  and 
paid  beautiful  tribute  to  them. 

There  were  twelve  reunioning  classes  pres- 
ent :  '84,  '89,  with  four  present ;  '94  with  three 
present;  '99,  '04,  '08,  with  nine  present;  '14, 
with  nine  present;  '19,  with  four  present;  '24, 
with  four  present;  '29,  with  twenty-five  mem- 
bers present,  and  '33,  with  fifteen  present.  The 
class  of  '14,  celebrating  their  twentieth  reunion, 
presented  $20.00  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 
After  hearing  a  word  of  greeting  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  class,  Mrs.  Rand  expressed 
her  pleasure  in  having  so  many  "old  girls"  re- 
turn for  the  Alumnae  meeting. 

Constance  Blackstock,'09,  spoke  of  the  great 
success  of  the  May  Fete  this  year.  It  was  a 
new  departure  to  have  refreshments  sold  and 
$123.48  was  added  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 
She  spoke  of  the  aid  given  by  the  Alumnae  at 
the  cake  table  and  expressed  the  wish  that  it 
would  be  an  annual  affair. 

Mrs.  Rand  said  that  no  reunion  would  be 
complete  without  a  word  of  greeting  from  Miss 
Potter  and  Miss  Potter  responded  with  a 
cheery  message. 

Dr.  Winslow  spoke  with  great  confidence  of 
Lasell's  future  and  said  that  it  has  been  a  good 
year,  both  academically  and  financially.  He 
showed  the  Alumnae  a  catalogue  of  1853-1854 
containing  a  steel  engraving  of  Edward  Lasell, 
and  asked  for  any  historical  material  that  might 
be  added  to  that  already  collected  by  the  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  Winslow  spoke  briefly  and  told  us  that 
Dr.  Winslow  has  been  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and 


accepted  after  the  reading  of  the  auditor's  re- 
port. 

Mrs.  Rand  thanked  all  the  officers  for  their 
work  and  asked  for  the  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
1934-1935: 

President,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19;  Vice- 
President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22 ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Josephine  Wood- 
ward Rand,  TO;  Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway 
Corley,  '11 ;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Helen  Perry, 
'24;  Directors,  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  Dorothy 
Messenger  Heath,  '26,  Nora  Burroughs  Dill- 
ingham, '97. 

Nominating  Committee  1935-1936: 

Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25,  Chairman ;  Lucia 
Parker  Dow,  '02-03,  Mary  Dodge  Whittemore, 
'03-04. 

Members   of   Lasell    Corporation   Elected   for 
Three  Years: 
Marion    Ordway    Corley,    '11,    Lillian    G. 
Grant,  '20,  Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  TO. 
Signed 

Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17. 
Elisabeth  Bailey,  '10-11. 

Voted  To  have  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot 
for  these  officers. 

Our  new  President,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe, 
'19,  took  the  chair  and  after  saying  a  few  words 
of  greeting  appointed  the  following  committees : 

June  Committee: 
Natalie  Park,  '32 
Blair  Whittier,  '31 
Katherine  Braithwaite,  '29 
Mrs.  S.  P.  McDonald 
Helen  Linnehan  Loud,  '21 

Membership  Committee: 

Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24 
Helen  Perry,  '24 
Hester  Shaw,  '28 

Memorial  Committee: 
Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89 
Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 
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Sch olarship   Committee : 

Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow,  Chairman 
Miss  Grace  Irwin 
Barbara  Wilson,  '29 

Voted  To  send  a  telegram  of  greeting  to 
Mrs.  Cushing. 

Copies  of  the  Constitution  were  passed  out 
to  the  members. 

Mrs.  Fuller  spoke  in  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Rand's  work  as  President. 

Voted  To  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  Mrs. 
Martin  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  meeting  was  declared  adjourned  at  4:50 
P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hester  M.  Shaw,  28. 

Recording  Secretary 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 


CLASS  REUNIONS 
1889 

Places  of  honor  were  reserved  at  Commence- 
ment time  for  the  reunioning  classes  of  '89, 
'08,  '19,  '24  and  '29.  Their  class  banners  were 
floating  from  the  President's  box  in  the  chapel, 
while  during  the  Alumnae  Meeting  Saturday 
afternoon  the  banner  of  '89  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  old  Chapel,  now  the  col- 
lege Library.  We  gathered  the  following 
valuable  data  from  their  secretary  pro-tern : 

After  fifteen  years  of  separation  the  Class 
of  1889  held  its  fourth  reunion  at  Lasell  Junior 
College.  Of  the  twelve  original  members, 
representing  nine  states,  four  have  passed  away, 
four  were  prevented  from  joining  us — the  four 
present  at  the  Reunion  were  Maude  Mathews, 
Class  President,  Winnie  Ewing  Coffin,  Maude 
Oliver  Chipman  and  Mary  Packard  Cass.  Sev- 
eral of  their  contemporaries  were  with  them : 
Frances  Thomas  Fiske,  '87-88,  Helen  White 
Fogg,  '88,  Laura  Conger  Buchan,  '85-87,  Rosa 
Best  Pike,  '87-88,  May  Hagar  Lyman,  '90- 
91  and  Mosetta  Stafford  Vaughn,  '86.  These 
members  were  represented  at  all  the  events  of 
Commencement  week  finding  opportunity  be- 


tween times  for  luncheons,  dinners  and  drives. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  they  motored  to  Shrews- 
bury where  they  visited  the  fine  Masonic  Hos- 
pital in  which  the  Chipmans  are  especially  in- 
terested as  Mr.  Chipman  is  now  the  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  Massachusetts.  Monday 
afternoon  they  made  Cape  Cod  their  objective, 
visiting  friends  on  the  way  and  ending  with 
a  fish  dinner  at  Plymouth.  No  time  was  lost 
in  recalling  school  days,  old  girls  scattered 
across  the  country  and  incidentally,  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Personals  Editor 
adds :  "The  majority  of  the  class  live  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  fortunately  for  us,  Mary  Packard 
Cass  resides  in  the  Lasell  area.  Remembering 
her  distinguished  forebears,  some  of  whom 
were  officially  associated  with  Lasell  during  its 
earlier  years.  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  fel- 
low townsman  said  of  Mrs.  Cass :  'She  is  a 
power  for  righteousness  in  church  and  civic 
affairs.'  "  Congratulations  to  the  Class  of  1889 
who  have  so  steadfastly  lived  up  to  their  class 
motto,  "Add  to  Virtue,  Knowledge." 

1908 

The  Class  of  1908  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Lela  Goodall  Thornburg  and  her  husband 
motoring  all  the  way  from  California  in  order 
to  join  her  classmates.  It  was  a  joy  to  have 
them  "home"  again.  Following  Commence- 
ment the  Class  was  the  guest  of  Lela  at  her 
summer  home  in  Sanford,  Maine.  Of  this  ideal 
visit  one  of  the  favored  "old  girls"  writes : 

"Every  day  a  trip  was  planned  to  the  neigh- 
boring points  of  interest  and  we  reminisced  far 
into  the  nights.  Saturday  was  the  gala  event 
when  we  celebrated  Charlotte  Ryder  Hall's 
birthday  and  first  wedding  anniversary.  The 
girls  who  were  able  to  enjoy  this  wonder- 
ful treat  at  Lela's  camp  were  Charlotte  Ryder 
Hall,  '08,  Grace  Emerson  Cole,  '08,  Sophie 
Mayer  March,  '08,  Grace  Griswold,  '08,  Myra 
Steward,  '08,  Louise  Morrell  Nestler,  '08,  and 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-07." 

1914 

What  a  gracious  and  successful  hostess  was 
Ruth  Thresher  Jenks,  '14,  to  her  reunioning 
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class  at  this  Commencement  season.  Follow- 
ing the  Class  Night  exercises  they  motored  to 
the  Jenks'  beautiful  summer  home  on  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  Barrington,  R.  I.  The  day  fol- 
lowing eleven  of  the  class,  including  the  hostess, 
sailed  on  the  Jenk's  private  yacht,  the  Treboe, 
to  Newport.  After  a  delightful  visit  in  this 
historic  town  they  returned  to  Ruth's  home  for 
the  night  and  early  Commencement  Day,  June 
11,  again  reported  at  the  college.  Those  who 
enjoyed  Ruth's  and  her  husband's  hospitality 
were :  Irene  Bollman  Kunkel,  Lois  Brader 
Buckner,  Elsie  Doleman,  Angeline  Emery 
MacCulloch,  Marcia  Fogg  Moore,  Dorothy 
Hartshorn  Underwood,  Helen  Soule  Kilby, 
Mary  Quick  Dean  and  Mildred  Smith  Leach. 

That  was  a  most  unexpected  and  acceptable 
gesture  on  the  part  of  this  class  to  present 
twenty  dollars  to  the  Endowment  Fund  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Alumnae  Meeting. 

1924 

The  Class  of  1924  had  a  small  but  delightful 
reunion  luncheon  at  the  "Blue  Anchor  Coffee 
Shop,"  23  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  operated  by 
"Billie"  Chase  Steadfast,  '24. 

The  following  girls  were  present :  Edith 
Hadley  McLean,  Gertrude  Wragg  Fisher, 
Frances  Badger,  Katharine  Webb,  Edith  Clen- 
denin  Stahl,  Phyllis  Hessin  Judson,  Margaret 
Lonval,  Elsie  Duffy  Bride,  Betty  Barden 
Coulson,  Virginia  Stevens  Burns,  Ella  Rob- 
bins,  Helen  Perry,  Elsie  Terhune  and  "Billie" 
Chase  Stedfast. 

A  number  of  messages  of  welcome  came  from 
girls  who  could  not  be  present.  These  letters 
and  telegrams  were  gratefully  received.  We  re- 
gret that  so  many  of  our  classmates  were  un- 


able to  return  and  hope  that   1924's  next  re- 
union will  see  us  all  present. 

The  following  song  was  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Phyllis  Flessin  Judson : 

"Let's  all  sing  to  our  dear  Lasell,  give  three  rousing 

cheers, 
'24  is  here  once  more 
After  ten  short  years. 
Jobs  and  children  take  all  our  time, 
But  we're  here  to  tell 
That  when  we  heard  your  call, 
We  walked  out  on  them  all, 
And  came  back  to  you — Lasell." 

(Written  to  the  tune  of  "Let's  All  Sing  Like  the 
Birdies  Sing.") 

1929 

It  was  a  keen  disappointment  that  the  be- 
loved Class  President  of  '29,  Emily  Crump, 
after  her  enthusiastic  planning  for  their  Fifth 
Reunion,  could  not  be  present.  The  delegation 
attended  the  Commencement  events  in  a  body. 
Following  the  fine  Alumnae  Meeting  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  Class  "got  together"  for  a  sing. 
These  graduates  contributed  their  share  of  fun 
and  frolic  at  the  banquet  Saturday  evening  in 
Bragdon  Hall  and  decided  to  begin  right  now 
planning  for  the  1939  reunion. 

Members  of  the  Class  present  were :  Jean 
Ayr  Baker,  Constance  Chase,  Marion  Simpson, 
Doris  Gardner  Bigelow,  Mildred  Walker, 
Helen  Zacharias,  Marjorie  Kuehn,  Annette 
Harvey,  Margaret  Ward  Swanson,  Katherine 
Braithwaite,  Barbara  Peirce,  Betty  Wells  Furn- 
eaux,  Dorothy  Hayward,  Barbara  J.  Wilson, 
Janet  Kaufman,  Margaret  Heath,  Marion 
Kingdon,  Esther  Angel,  Margaret  Allen, 
Dorothy  Cole,  Marjorie  Schaller,  Marjorie 
Billings,  Myra  Page  Haven  and  Isabelle  Dag- 
gett Wilson. 
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References  to  the  delightful  personal  con- 
tacts with  the  "old  girls"  and  the  Reunioning 
Classes  must  at  this  moment  grant  precedence 
to  the  following  important  announcements: 

May  19 — Rosamond  Cornell,  '29,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Madison  Mott  Cannon,  Jr.  Elea- 
nor Humphrey  and  Esther  Sunderland,  Rosa- 
mond's classmates,  were  included  in  the  bridal 
party. 

May  25 — In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Alice 
(Teddy)  Pratt,  '29,  was  married  to  William 
Weston  Brown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are 
now  "at  home" :  41  Prospect  Street,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

May  2d— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  McMillan 
(Elizabeth  House  '05-06)  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rodgers. 

June  1 — Lasell's  first  "June  bride"  was 
Dorothy  Jean  Finken,  '27-28,  who  became  the 
bride  of  Walton  Richmond  Dunn  in  Westfield, 
New  Jersey. 

June  2 — Three  Lasell  girls  chose  this  as  their 
wedding  day.  Alma  Mackinnon,  '31,  became 
Mrs.  Harold  K.  Dobra;  Edna  Bickford,  '29, 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Rand ;  and  Lois  Case,  '27-30, 
became  Mrs.  Gurdon  H.  Bacon. 

June  4 — Invitations  were  received  to  the 
marriage  of  Roxanne  Christopher,  '31,  and  Mr. 
Laurance  Morgan. 

June  9 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Q.  Tufts  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Katherine,  '27, 
to  Mr.  Harold  N.  Wiese. 

June  13 — Charlotte  Hanson,  '30-31,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  "Bride  of  the  Class  of 
1934"  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
Her  marriage  to  Lieut.  Harry  J.  Hubbard  of 


Marfa,  Texas,  was  solemnized  in  the  Cadets' 
Chapel  at  West  Point  the  day  following  Mr. 
Hubbard's  graduation. 

June  16 — From  Westfield,  Mass.,  comes  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Helen  White, 
'27,  to  Mr.  Lewis  C.  Parker,  Jr.  Their  new 
"home  address"  is  30  Mill  Street,  Westfield. 
Clarice  Liscomb,  '29,  chose  the  same  day  for 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Hazen  T.  Dykeman  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

June  20 — Helen  C.  Allyn,  sister  of  our 
Marjorie  Allyn  Oakes,  '26,  became  the  bride 
of  Mr.  M.  Robert  Guggenheim,  Jr. 

June  23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  DeOrsay  of 
Waterville,  Maine,  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Grace,  '27,  to  Mr.  William  J. 
Nelson. 

June  26 — Jane  Campbell,  '32,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Lionel  S.  Baldin  in  New  York 
City. 

Word  has  also  reached  us  of  the  marriage 
of  Marion  Brown,  '26,  to  Mr.  Louis  Schlosser, 
which  took  place  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  on  February 
22nd. 

Of  interest  to  many  Lasell  girls  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  engagement  of  Virginia 
Irene  Hinshaw,  '31,  to  Mr.  Richard  A.  Wilks 
of  Sedalia,  Missouri.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  next  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harris,  of  Auburndale, 
have  recently  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Rosalind,  '26-30,  to  Mr.  John 
I.  Lynch. 

We  have  also  learned  of  the  engagement  of 
Anna  Rodier,  '27,  to  Mr.  Gould  B.  Curtis,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  of  Doris  Alley,  '28- 
29,  to  Mr.  Parker  K.  Remkus.  These  Alumnae 
are  planning  fall  weddings. 

Mrs.  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-07,  of  New- 
ton Centre,  has  recently  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  '32,  to  Mr. 
John  Frederick  Kistler.  Mr.  Kistler  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Harvard  Business  School.  This  young  couple 
are  planning  an  early  fall  wedding  and  will 
later  make  their  home  in  Morganton,  North 
Carolina. 
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Lasell's  hearty  congratulations  to  these  re- 
cent brides  and  brides-to-be. 

One  of  the  special  joys  at  this  Commence- 
ment season  was  the  delightful  feeling  of 
camaraderie  which  prevailed  between  visiting 
and  resident  students,  old  girls  and  new.  In 
one  family  group  three  generations  were  repre- 
sented, Edith  Burke  Wells,  '02-03,  Betty  Wells 
Furneaux,  '29,  and  wee  June  Furneaux.  Had 
Madame  Burke  enjoyed  her  usual  vigor  and 
been  present,  this  quartet  would  have  headed 
the  distinguished  list.  Anna  Kendig  Peirce, 
'80,  and  her  daughters,  Elizabeth  Peirce  Bitten- 
bender,  '04-06,  and  Mildred  Peirce  Fuller,  '04- 
06,  were  another  trio  high  up  on  the  list. 

Ruth  Libby,  '31,  has  recently  received  her 
A.B.  degree  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Libby, 
whom  we  have  long  since  adopted  into  our 
Lasel  family,  we  spent  a  rare  June  day  visiting 
Bradford  College  and  Exeter,  and  the  crown- 
ing treat  of  the  day  was  our  welcome  by  Ruth 
at  her  New  Hampshire  University.  State  funds 
as  well  as  personal  gifts  have  contributed  to 
the  enrichening  of  these  favored  educational 
centers.  We  congratulate  our  college  gradute 
not  only  because  of  her  advanced  standing  in- 
tellectually but  also  because  her  higher  educa- 
tion has  evidently  served  to  strengthen  in  her 
those  unselfish  ideals  which  characterized  her 
in  her  Lasell  days. 

Commencement  at  Lasell  without  the  pres- 
ence of  our  dynamic  and  gracious  Mrs.  Blanche 
Martin  seemed  incomplete.  She  confesses  her 
disappointment  at  "missing  it  all,"  and  we  all 
answer,  "We  missed  you,  dear  Mrs.  Martin." 
To  you  our  best  wishes  and  sincere  hope  that 
you  will  be  speedily  restored  to  your  normal 
"well  and  happy"  estate. 

This  was  an  unusually  strenuous  Commence- 
ment season  for  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury.  In  addition  to  his  duties  at  Lasell, 
he  as  President  of  the  Newton  School  Board 
was  called  upon  to  present  diplomas  to  some 
500  graduates,  prefacing  the  presentation  with 
timely  advice  to  the  graduates.  The  fact  that 
his  youngest  son,  Stanton  M.  Amesbury,  was 


a  member  of  the  graduating  class  added  special 
interest  to  this  Commencement  season  for  both 
father  and  son. 

We  have  long  since  listed  Mae  Chisholm 
Brown,  '03-04,  among  our  multi-millionaires. 
Her  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
her  kindness  in  recognizing  and  acknowledging 
the  best  in  her  fellowmen  have  increasingly  en- 
riched her  life.  She  writes  recently  from  Costa 
Mesa,  California: 

"I  am  suffering  my  usual  longing  to  see  dear 
old  New  England  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
her  spring  garments.  In  going  around  the 
world  we  noticed  that  each  land  had  its  rare 
blossoms,  its  luscious  fruit  or  its  gracious  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  of  its  family ! !  What  a 
wonderful  world !  That  trip  to  Mars — let  others 
have  it! 

"Mine  has  been  a  busy  and  I  trust  a  useful 
winter  (sending  forth  seven  children  each  day 
into  halls  of  wisdom).  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege.  My  little  first-grader  wishes  to  know 
who  invented  words  and  why  a  hen  turns 
around  on  her  nest !  Anyone  who  knows,  will 
please  speak  up. 

"I  should  like  to  write  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Miss  Witherbee.  My  greetings  please 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 

Affectionately, 

M.   C.   B." 

As  far  as  we  know  Miss  Blackstock,  Mrs. 
Sypher  and  Miss  Mary  Williams  are  the  only 
members  of  our  faculty  planning  a  vacation 
abroad.  Before  Miss  Blackstock's  departure 
from  Lasell  she  and  we  had  a  shor.t  but  happy 
call  from  Isabella  Blackstock  Beardsley,  '03, 
and  her  daughter,  Carol.  The  daughter  next 
fall  will  enter  Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten 
School  in  Boston. 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  of  the  of- 
fice corps  Sarah  Hathaway  will  be  a  member 
of  Miss  Blackstock's  party.  Among  the  for- 
mer Lasell  girls  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Miss 
Blackstock's  leadership  in  this  European  trip 
are  Vesta  Black,  '32,  Rachel  DeWolf,  '32,  Shir- 
ley  Fay,    '30-31,    and    Katherine    Braithwaite, 
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'29.  Beatrice  Alderman,  '30,  and  her  mother 
will  join  the  party  for  two  weeks  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

President  and  Mrs.  Winslow  have  now  three 
post-graduates  in  their  family  circle.  Donald 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Tufts  College  on 
June  18th.  Lasell's  hearty  congratulations  to 
this  recently  made  Bachelor  of  Science. 

On  our  Exhibition  Day  members  of  the 
Lasell  Faculty  of  some  years  standing  were 
especially  happy  and  honored  to  welcome  Mrs. 
Miriam  Loomis,  former  head  of  our  Home 
Economics  Department. 

Mary  McConn,  '29,  has  just  returned  to 
Minneapolis  from  her  second  visit  to  Califor- 
nia. On  her  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  she 
motored  as  far  as  Idaho.  She  has  evidently  in- 
herited her  love  for  travel  from  her  grand- 
father, Mr.  E.  F.  Potter,  for  many  years  a 
railroad  general  manager  and  naturally  given 
over  to  "journeyings  off." 

One  of  the  new  and  delightful  pre-Com- 
mencement  departures  was  an  even-song  at  the 
Crow's  Nest  sponsored  by  the  Seniors.  The 
singing  followed  a  dinner  at  which  the  officers 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  were  guests  of  the 
Class  of  1934.  One  of  the  new  songs  sung 
that  evening  for  the  first  time  was  written  by 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand,  '10,  and  Olive 
Bates  Dumas,  TO. 

Dear  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '72,  could 
not  be  with  us  in  person  for  Commencement, 
but  failed  not  to  send  a  fine  word  of  greeting. 
It  gave  us  quite  a  thrill  on  Commencement  Day 
while  listening  to  Helen  Allen's  farewell  mes- 
sage at  the  Crow's  Nest  to  note  that  side  by 
side  with  the  banner  of  the  Class  of  1934  and 
later  with  the  fine  crimson  and  white  ban- 
ner of  the  incoming  Senior  Class  of  1935  there 
floated  our  beloved  national  colors — a  flag  made 
by  Mrs.  Cushing  and  presented  to  the  Seniors 
a  number  of  years  ago  to  be  handed  down  to 
each  succeeding  senior  class. 

Mr.  William  S.  Wagner  has  just  returned 
from  Glendale,  California,  and  brings  greetings 
from  Belle  Bragdon  Kelsey,  '95,  and  also  tells 
us  that  his  niece,  Martha  Hazelet  Crooks,  TO, 


and  her  husband  are  moving  from  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  to  Georgia,  where  Mr. 
Crooks  is  engaged  in  some  mining  interests. 
Martha's  sister,  Elizabeth  Hazelet  Weis,  '13- 
14,  is  busier  than  ever  in  welfare  work  at 
Williamsport. 

Linsley  Dougherty,  '27,  in  a  friendly,  infor- 
mal way  has  done  a  good  bit  of  advertising. 
She  writes  to  our  President  from  Trinity 
House,  Brooklyn,  New  York :  "I  have  been  liv- 
ing at  Trinity  House  since  last  June,  and  have 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  During  that  time  there 
have  been  many  New  Englanders  here.  There 
are  two  large  brownstone  houses — one  for 
the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls — with  common 
living  rooms ;  and  the  dining  room  and  break- 
fast room  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  meals 
are  very  good  and  nicely  served. 

"Mrs.  Heckroth  is  a  pleasant  and  understand- 
ing hostess.  I  truly  recommend  Trinity  House 
as  a  nice  place  in  which  to  live  while  going  to 
school  or  working  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn." 

Wc  regret  that  we  could  not  persuade  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Winslow  to  prolong  their  re- 
cent visit  until  Commencement  time,  but  are 
always  thankful  for  having  their  presence  at 
any  time.  They  gave  us  a  brief  but  bright  re- 
port of  their  daughter,  Rosalind,  '20-21,  as 
she  is  happily  acclimating  herself  to  her  new 
environments  in  Mexico  City. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  brief  but  satisfactory 
word  from  Katherine  Edwards,  '29:  "At  pres- 
ent I'm  a  student  nurse  at  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal, New  York  City,  and  am  enjoying  the  work 
immensely."  Kay  also  furnishes  us  with  her 
new  address:  179  Fort  Washington  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  latest  word  from  our  former  instructor 
Frances  K.  Dolley,  reports  the  closing  of  a 
very  strenuous  year  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Alas  for  us,  Miss  Dolley's  itinerary 
for  this  vacation  takes  her  away  from  New 
England,  out  to  the  Pacific  coast.  A  happy 
vacation  to  this  ever-loyal  Lasellite. 

Lasell  missed  the  anticipated  privilege  of 
welcoming  Adrianna  Chandler  Bradford,  '68, 
at  Commencement  time.    In  her  note  of  regret 
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to  President  Winslow  she  writes:  "As  the 
Commencement  season  of  the  various  colleges 
approaches,  my  mind  reverts  with  pleasant 
memories  to  my  own  Alma  Mater. 

"My  plans  to  return  last  year  were  prevented 
on  account  of  ill  health.  I  regret  that  my  con- 
dition has  not  improved. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  interests  are 
with  you  at  this  Commencement  time.  My 
thoughts  often  turn  in  the  direction  of  dear 
old  Lasell.  So  with  precious  memories  of  the 
past  and  best  hopes  for  the  future. 
Yours  loyally, 

A.  C.  B." 

Up  to  the  last  moment  we  had  hoped  that 
Mary  Marvin  Lewis,  '69,  would  honor  us  by 
being  present  to  celebrate  her  65th  anniversary. 
But  to  her  regret  and  ours  her  slow  recovery 
from  a  recent  fall  prevented  her  coming.  She 
closes  her  message  of  appreciation  to  Dr.  Win- 
slow  "with  best  wishes  for  a  grand  Commence- 
ment and  a  full  new  year  to  follow." 

Adelaide  Case,  '33,  is  just  closing  her  first 
year  at  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  writes : 

"Bucknell  could  be  added  to  the  list  of  col- 
leges which  give  advanced  standing  for  work 
done  at  Lasell.  I  could  have  received  56 
credits  but  since  I  wished  to  repeat  two  sub- 
jects for  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  had 
to  forfeit  12  credits. 

"This  is  a  grand  place  with  a  marvelous  staff 
of  professors.  However,  I  feel  I  have  gotten 
a  great  deal  out  of  the  life  here  because  of  the 
two  profitable  years  spent  at  Lasell." 

To  Mrs.  Hooker  Brenda  Copeland  Marshall, 
'24,  writes :  "Once  again  I  am  back  in  the  fold 
of  the  Paine  Furniture  Company.  Anderson 
(my  baby  boy)  has  gone  to  my  parent's  home 
on  Lake  Winnipesaukee  for  the  summer  and 
that  allowed  me  the  freedom  of  returning  to 
business.  I  do  miss  him,  but  think  the  city  is 
no  place  for  a  baby  in  warm  weather. 

"Should  you  know  of  any  Lasell  girls  con- 
templating marriage,  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  suggest  their  visiting  Paine's  and  allowing 
me  to  show  them  our  furniture. 


"Am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  with  the 
Class  of  '24,  for  our  10th  Reunion.  With 
every  good  wish  for  Commencement." 

Our  President  increasingly  appreciates  the 
loyalty  of  the  earlier  graduates.  This  message 
has  recently  been  received  from  Helen  M. 
Littlefield,  72.  Miss  Littlefield  writes  from 
her  charming  Cape  Cod  home : 

"I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  Lasell  Junior 
College  Commencement  announcements  and 
were  I  nearer,  should  enjoy  attending  some  of 
the  functions.  I  remember  with  pleasure  at- 
tending my  60th  anniversary  two  years  ago, 
1932.  I  am  glad  to  know,  under  your  faithful 
work,  of  the  college's  continued  prosperity. 
The  memories  of  my  school  days  give  me  much 
pleasure. 

"I  have  had  a  comfortable  winter,  and 
anticipate  a  happy  summer.  The  invitation  is 
still  open  if  any  one  from  the  College  should 
visit  Cape  Cod,  I  hope  they  will  find  me  at 
South  Chatham. 

"My  home  is  dearer  than  ever  with  its  im- 
provements. I  send  you  the  names  of  three 
girls  who  I  think  might  possibly  consider  at- 
tending  Lasell. 

"Please  remember  me  to  Dean  Potter  and 
Miss  Irwin.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit  these 
coming  days. 

H.  M.  L. 

"P.S.  I  have  just  received  word  from  Spring- 
field that  my  friend  and  classmate,  Nellie  E. 
Thrall,  '72,  passed  away  April  23rd.  My  dear 
mother  said  at  one  time  that  it  paid  me  for 
going  to  Lasell  to  have  met  there  the  Thrall 
family.     They  were  very  rare  people." 

We  heartily  welcomed  from  Janet  Price,  '33, 
the  following  informal  report: 
"Dear  Miss  Potter: 

Here's  some  news  for  your  'Personals'  for 
the  next  issue  of  the  Leaves. 

"The  Chicago  Lasell  Club  held  its  annual 
luncheon  on  Tuesday,  April  24th,  at  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club  and  elected  its  new  officers.  A 
most  delightful  time  was  enjoyed  by  all,  with 
each  member  present  rising  and  giving  an  im- 
promptu   speech    regarding    herse'f    and    her 
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activities.  Those  present  were :  Mrs.  Ingwer- 
sen  and  Mrs.  Atkin  (Emmy's  and  Kathie's 
mothers),  Maurine  Moore  Allen,  '19-20, 
Margaret  Gregson  Barker,  '09-13,  Margaret 
Loomis  Collingwood,  '21,  Helene  Grashorn 
Dickson,  '22,  Lucille  Guertin  Egan,  '11-12, 
Margherita  Dike  Hallberg,  '10,  Lizinka  Kuehl, 
'21-22,  Doris  Perkins  Meyer,  '19-20,  Katherine 
Hoag  Norgren,  '15,  Margaret  McChesney 
Northam,  '88-89,  May  Thielens  Peeples,  '04- 
05,  Janet  Price,  '33,  Betsey  Swift,  '33,  and  M. 
Gertrude  Wagner,  '28. 

"The  newly-elected  officers  are :  President, 
Helene  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22 ;  Vice-President, 
Doris  Perkins  Meyer,  '19-20;  Secretary,  Janet 
Price,  '33,  and  Treasurer,  Lucille  Guertin 
Egan,  '11-12. 

Sincerely, 
Janet  Price,  Secretary." 

On  a  Sunday  just  before  Commencement  we 
were  favored  with  a  call  from  Marjorie  Mayne, 
'30-31,  and  her  hostess,  Thelma  Macfarlane, 
'32.  Thelma  has  resigned  from  her  dietitian's 
work  in  a  Hartford  hospital  and  is  now  pre- 
paring for  a  home  of  her  own.  The  groom- 
to-be  is  Mr.  Avery  Bates  of  Springfield.  To 
revert  to  Marjorie,  she  brought  greetings  from 
her  mother,  Zoe  Hill  Mayne,  '01,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  western  girls.  She  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm about  the  Lasell  Club  of  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  and  of  her  friendly  meetings 
with  Ruth  Buffington,  '24.  It  did  us  good  to 
see  Marjorie  "the  picture  of  health." 

True  to  her  promise  Ruth  Rowbotham 
Strickland,  '29,  her  husband  (a  dignified 
Southerner),  and  her  father,  for  many  years 
one  of  Lasell's  honorary  members,  called  soon 
after  Commencement.  Mr.  Rowbotham  was 
on  to  attend  his  class  reunion  at  Tufts  and  there 
this  trio  of  visitors  had  their  meeting  with  our 
President  Winslow,  one  of  Tufts'  Trustees. 
We  were  glad  that  they  did  not  forget  the  "Old 
Guard"  who  were  in  residence.  In  a  letter 
written  shortly  before  this  visit  Ruth  adds : 
"I  don't  think  I  will  ever  forget  the  grand  six 
years  I  spent  with  you  all.  Mrs.  Van  Harlin- 
gen  (Alice  Dunsmore,  78)  and  I  exchange  the 


Leaves  and  news  about  Lasell.  As  we  live 
around  the  corner  from  each  other,  we  keep 
well  posted.  I  am  enclosing  the  name  of  a  girl 
who  is  thinking  of  going  away  to  school.  I  feel 
sure  she  would  be  a  fine  'little  White  Dove.' 
She  is  very  much  interested  in  Art  and  Home 
Economics." 

This  was  Mary  McEvoy's  ('29)  fifth  re- 
union, but  she  could  not  celebrate  with  her 
classmates.  She  reported  a  day  or  two  in  ad- 
vance looking  as  "round  and  rosy"  as  of  yore. 
This  prosperous  little  business  woman  has  been 
able  to  assist  two  of  the  younger  members  of 
her  family  through  college.  Our  congratula- 
tions to  the  favored  members  and  also  to  Mary 
for  having  thus  well  spent  her  money. 

Gertrude  Hooper,  '32,  came  for  River  Day, 
but  devotion  to  business  called  her  hurriedly 
away.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  close 
friend,  Dorothy  Trask,  '25-30. 

Shortly  following  the  receipt  of  her  report  of 
the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  reunion  Janet  Price, 
'33,  appeared  in  person  at  the  college.  Her 
New  England  classmates  called  her  constantly 
hither  and  yon,  and  as  far  as  her  Alma  Mater 
was  concerned  it  was  a  sort  of  "touch  and  go" 
visit.  However,  to  our  joy  on  Commencement 
Day  this  dear  new-old  girl  returned  bringing 
with  her  her  former  roommate,  Wilma  Silver- 
nail,  the  beloved  "Buttercup"  of  the  Class  of 
1933. 

Mary  Faulkenham  Dixon,  '27-29,  and  her 
ruddy-cheeked  little  son  were  with  us  for  a 
brief  call  during  the  last  semester.  We  re- 
joiced to  see  them  and  decided  that  Mary's 
every  waking  moment  must  be  devoted  to  "child 
care" — and  rightly  so.  Just  another  case  of  a 
devoted  Lasell  mother  and  a  favored  little  son. 

The  day  following  Ruth  Rowbotham  Strick- 
land's ('29)  visit  to  Lasell  a  second  reunion 
was  held  at  Bragdon  Hall.  This  time  the 
visiting  graduates  were  Winifred  Felch  Leech, 
'30,  and  Ida  Murphy  Mackes,  '30,  accom- 
panied by  their  husbands  and  Ida's  tall  brother, 
recently  arrived  from  Porto  Rico.  This  young 
M.D.  embryo  brought  greetings  from  Jean, 
'33,  alias  "John."     Such  rejoicing  over  their 
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college  home  on  the  part  of  these  dear  "old 
girls"  in  which  their  husbands  shared  with 
apparently  genuine  enthusiasm! 

Shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  Porto  Rican 
delegation,  who  should  literally  whirl  into  sight 
but  Kitty  Worrall  Clarke,  '28,  her  dignified 
husband  and  two  darling  children.  They  had 
motored  north  en  route  to  their  summer  home 
in  Maine.  The  boy  of  four  and  the  girl  of  two, 
clad  in  khaki,  were  veritable  little  brownies. 
We  do  not  think  these  wee  ones  missed  a 
single  point  of  interest  from  the  swimming  pool 
to  mother's  old  room.  Truly  a  happy  family, 
whose  young  mother  is  still  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  Lasell. 

Mary  Thielens  Peeples,  '04-05,  did  not  join 
us  at  Commencement  time  but  kindly  sent  a 
very  fine  photograph  of  herself  and  almost  a 
score  of  programe  and  newspaper  clippings 
telling  of  her  activities  during  the  past  winter. 
The  names  of  her  gifted  children  appear  re- 
peatedly on  these  programs.  Lasell's  hearty 
congratulations  to  this  talented  "old  girl"  whose 
dramatic  and  musical  ability  is  so  generously 
shared  with  others. 

Helen  Carter  Johnson,  '07,  of  Chicago,  sub- 
mits her  following  delightful  summer's  itinerary 
to  Dr.  Winslow : 

"I  was  happy  to  have  the  announcement  of 
Commencement  festivities  at  Lasell  and  wish 
I  might  attend.  I  will  be  near  you — in  Boston 
harbor — on  Sunday,  May  20th,  as  Mr.  John- 
son and  I  are  sailing  on  a  European  trip  on 
the  Saturnia  which  makes  a  first  stop  in  Bos- 
ton. We  will  go  through  the  Mediterranean, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany — Paris  and  Lon- 
don. 

"With  sincere  wishes  for  Lasell's  success. 

H.  C.  J." 

As  a  sort  of  forerunner  to  Marjorie  Mayne's 
('30-31)  call  at  Lasell  her  mother,  Zoe  Hill 
Mayne,  '01,  sent  a  much-appreciated  message 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  She  is  rejoicing  and 
so  are  we  over  Marjorie's  return  to  good 
health.  She  also  makes  some  wise  comments 
on  the  hard  times  and  we  note  especially  her 
fine  reaction  when  she  writes :  "I  never 
thought  I  should  live  to  see  such  a  season  of 


depression,  but  when  I  get  to  a  place  where  1 
feel  I  cannot  stand  it  longer,  I  just  look 
around  and  see  so  many  who  are  worse  off 
than  I,  I  take  courage  and  think  how  fortunate 
I  am."  Her  message  to  our  President  closes 
with  these  friendly  terms :  "I  hope  you  are  all 
well, '  and  that  the  school  has  enlarged  with 
the  better  (  ?)  times.  Aren't  any  of  you  com- 
ing West  soon?  We  did  so  enjoy  your  visit 
of  two  years  ago.  My  best  love  to  you  all— 
I  still  love  each  one  and  every  stick  and  stone 
at  Lasell. 

Zoe  Hill  Mayne,  '01." 

Mabel  Taylor  Gannett,  '95,  writes  to  our 
President  from  Davenport,  Iowa.  In  speaking 
of  one  of  the  oncoming  students  adds :  "It  has 
given  me  considerable  satisfaction  that  fromv  a 
large  number  of  catalogs  and  without  knowing 
that  I  was  once  a  student  there,  this  girl  chose 
Lasell  as  the  place  she  wanted  most  to  enter." 
She  adds  this  gracious  word:  "I  hope  she  may 
influence  a  larger  group  to  choose  Lasell  for 
their  initial  work  in  their  college  course."  Her 
friendly  letter  closes  with:  "We  girls  here 
speak  often  of  the  pleasure  of  your  last  visit 
gave  us  and  we  do  wish  you  would  come  again 
soon." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity News  Release  for  the  following  gratify- 
ing notice : 

"Two  former  Lasell  Junior  College  students  j 
have  been  elected  officers  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi 
sorority  at  Northwestern  University.  Isabelle 
Mulligan,  '31-32,  of  La  Grange,  Illinois,  was 
elected  president  and  Mary  Whitaker,  '30-31, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Whitaker,  of 
Crown   Point,   Indiana,  was  elected  treasurer. 

"Miss  Mulligan  is  a  junior  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  She  was  chosen  a  company 
sponsor  for  the  University  Naval  Unit  last 
fall.  Miss  Whitaker  is  a  junior  in  the  School 
of  Music.  She  is  house  president  of  Pi  Beta 
Phi  and  a  member  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A." 

Dear  "Old  Girls,"  Lasell  is  justly  proud  of 
your  fine  record  at  Northwestern  University. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  latest 
additions  to  Lasell's  Junior  Roster  are 
Charlotte   Phelps   Bidwell  and  Virginia  Fitch 
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Chesley.     Charlotte  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Bell   and   lives   in    Mt.    Dora,   Florida.      Nina 

Mrs.  Harold  F.  Bidwell  (Harriette  Case,  '22)  Dietz  Harwood,  '11,  of  Billings,  Montana,  has 

and  her  birthday  is  May  2.    Miss  Virginia  was  two  children,  Joan  and  Benjamin,  Jr.     Joan 

born  on  June  2,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ches-  was  born  in  Paris  the  day  Joan  of  Arc  was 

ley  (Kay  Fitch,  '30).  made  a  patron   Saint  of  France.     It  seemed 

Really,  Gertrude  Linke  Bennett,  '14-15,  does  fitting  that  Nina's  little  daughter  should  bear  ]/ 
not  appear  a  day  older  than  when  a  student  the  name  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Mrs.  Har- 
at  Lasell.  She  and  her  family  visited  and  wood  recently  spent  a  few  weeks  with  Mrs. 
thoroughly  explored  the  college  on  their  re-  Lindner  in  San  Francisco  where  Mr.  Lindner 
cent  call,  not  even  overlooking  "mother's  is  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
schoolgirl  room."  We  are  selfishly  hoping  that  Their  son,  Dudley  Lindner,  is  studying  journal- 
Gertrude's  tall  daughter  may  later  enroll  at  her  ism  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
mother's  Alma   Mater.  In   a   recent   letter   from    Betty   Van    Cleve 

These   have   not   been   idle   days   for   Ethel  Giersch,  '26,  she  tells  us  that  Ruth  Mayes,  '25, 

Walton    Abbott,    '99.       From    her    home    in  has  moved  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  she  does 

Montana  she  writes  to  Dr.   Winslow  :   "With  not  know  Ruth's  new  address.     If  anyone  can 

me  as  with  a  host  of  other  folk  these  business  locate  this  old  girl,  kindly  let  us  know.     As 

depressions  have   directed   me   along   practical  usual,  Betty  is  busy  in  constructive  work  hav- 

lines.     I  took  up  a  correspondence  course  with  ing  devoted  her  time  during  the  past  year  to 

the  Lewis  people  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  extra     service     on     the     Charity     League     of 

am  now  fitted  to  serve,  when  the  way  opens,  in  Charlotte, 
the  department  of  home  care.  At  this  time  we  are  holding  in  tender  remem- 

"When  in  California  the  last  time  I  saw  both  brance  Helen   Perry,   '24,   and   her   family   of 

Mrs.  Bragdon  and  Belle  Bragdon  Kelsey,  '95,  Maiden,  whose  father,  Frank  Melville  Perry, 

and    had   an    interesting    conversation    with    a  recently  passed  away.     Mr.  Perry  was  one  of 

nurse  who  attended   Dr.   Bragdon  during  his  Maiden's     prominent     citizens     having     been 

last  illness.      She  confessed   she  failed   to   get  honored  in  positions  of  trust  in  civic  and  espec- 

into  his  favor  until  one  day  she  chanced  to  men-  ially  in  Masonic  circles. 

tion  that  she  knew  two  Lasell  girls  from  Skow-  From  Mr.  Hubert  Benson  the  word  has  only 

hegan,  Maine,  Florence  Pooler,  '01,  and  Ethel  recently  been  received  announcing  the  passing 

Walton.     This  mutual   interest  brought  them  away  of  his  wife,  Susanne  Baker  Benson,  '91, 

at  once  into  friendly  relations.     Please  remem-  on  May  13,  1933.     To  these  bereaved  friends, 

ber  me  to  Mile.  LeRoyer.     I  think  she  will  re-  Lasell  extends  deepest  sympathy, 
call  me ;  she  has  a  way  of  remembering  old  Louise  Cave  Thornburg,  '20-22,  writes  from 

girls."  Winchester,  Mass.:  "Mr.  Thornburg  and  my- 

Gladys    Dudley    Lindner,    '06-11,    seems    to  self   are   dancing  teachers,   and   we  expect  to 

flit    back    and    forth    from    San    Francisco    to  open  a  school  next  fall  in  which  will  be  taught 

New    York    with    remarkable    frequency    and  all  branches  of  this  art." 

usually  drops  into  Lasell  during  her  stay  in  the  Babette  Straus  Kornblith's   ('11-12)    recent 

east.    Gladys  proved  herself  an  expert  reporter  call  lasted  but  a  few  moments  but  in  that  brief 

for  in  just  a  moment  or  two  she  jotted  down  time     we    gathered    that    this    gifted    young 

the  following  news  items :  woman  is  in  touch  with  many  worthwhile  in- 

Marion  Halstead  Fenton,  '09-10,  is  now  liv-  terests.     She  is  a  student  of  political  economy 

ing  in  Piedmont,  California.    Clyde  Bonebrake,  and  takes  active  part  in  civic  affairs.     Babette 

'10-11,   married    Ward   Lockwood,   a   portrait  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter  who  shared 

painter,  and  is  now  living  in  the  oldest  house,  with  her  mother  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 

a    restored    adobe,    in    Taos,    New    Mexico,  serious  problems  of  today. 
Helena  Radclift'e,   '08-09,   is  now   Mrs.  A.   E.  This  is  a  worthy  word  from  Ella  Hazelton 
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Russell,  '04:  "Thank  you  for  remembering  me 
with  an  invitation  to  Lasell's  Commencement 
exercises.  I  had  hoped  to  go  and  take  Martha, 
particularly  as  this  would  be  the  thirtieth  re- 
union of  my  class,  but  I  have  a  job,  and  one 
that  I  love. 

"You  may  remember  that  last  year  I  was 
trying  to  find  something  suitable  and  in  quite  a 
quandary  about  it.  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
demand  for  workers  in  the  city's  Home  Relief 
Bureau,  but  conditions  then  were  not  proving 
satisfactory  to  trained  social  workers. 

"With  the  appointment  of  our  new  com- 
missioner, who  is  an  experienced  social  worker, 
I  learned  that  trained  workers  would  have  an 
opportunity,  so  I  applied  and  now  am  an  'in- 
take interviewer'  in  one  of  the  relief  stations. 
It  is  fascinating  work  with  big  returns — I  don't 
mean  monetary,  by  that.  It  is  a  soul-satisfy- 
ing thing  to  reassure  the  troubled,  to  put  cour- 
age into  the  discouraged  and  to  feel  that  you 
have  helped  them  a  little  to  go  on.  The  'in- 
take interviewer'  is  the  one  to  whom  the  appli- 
cant for  relief  first  talks,  to  whom  he  tells  his 
story.  I  have  always  felt  that  this  first  .con- 
tact was  important.  It  is  hard  work  when  it 
goes  on  for  hours,  but  I  am  glad  I  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  help  a  little  and  to  'ease 
the  burden.' 

"So  you  see  this  interesting  work  will  keep 
me  here  this  time,  but  I  hope  that  at  some  later 
day  I  may  be  with  you.  Please  remember  me 
to  Mrs.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter.  You  have 
all  helped  me." 

We  have  oft  heard  of  folk  laughing  their  way 
into  good  fortune,  but  Sally  Belle  Cox,  '25-26, 
is  still  making  her  living  (and  a  substantial 
one)  through  her  stifled  cry  of  a  baby  which 
she  simulates  with  the  aid  of  a  pillow.  This 
unique  West  Virginian,  one  of  Lasell's  "old 
girls,"  may  be  heard  weekly  on  Wednesday 
night  over  WJZ.  Listen  in  some  evening 
about  nine. 

Frances  Bliss'  ('24)  letter  to  President  Win- 
slow,  written  the  day  after  Commencement, 
has  just  been  received.  We  regret  that  she  did 
not  come  in  the  place  of  her  message.  Her 
letter  is  so  valuable  we  feel  impelled  to  share 


it  with  the  readers  of  the  Alumnae  issue  of  the 
Leaves.  She  writes  from  her  business  office 
in  Buffalo: 

"I  had  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  you  and  give  you  details  of  the  progress 
of  the  Buffalo  Lasell  Club,  but  -will  try  to  in- 
corporate it  all  in  a  letter  so  that  you  may  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

"Our  first  organization  meeting  was  held  in 
January  at  the  home  of  Julia  Tiffany,  '29,  at 
which  time  it  was  decided  to  have  six  meetings 
during  the  year.  Our  second  meeting  was  held 
in  March  at  the  home  of  Marjorie  Keller,  '29- 
29.  The  constitution  was  presented  by  Doris 
Bovaird  Hoddick,  '19-20,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitution Committee.  It  was  discussed  article 
by  article  and  adopted  with  a  few  changes.  (A 
copy  will  be  sent  for  your  files.) 

"Helen  Heath,  '07,  Chairman  of  Finance 
Committee,  led  a  discussion  on  Finances  for 
the  club.  Besides  the  regular  dues  of  a  dollar 
a  year,  it  was  decided  that  one  or  two  financial 
projects  be  given  during  the  year  and  that  the 
money  be  turned  over  to  you  to  be  used  for  the 
Scholarship  Fund. 

"The  third  meeting  was  held  in  May  at  the 
home  of  Aline  Paull,  '31.  The  meeting  was 
a  surprise  shower  for  Mary  Moss,  who  be- 
came the  bride,  on  June  12th,  of  Julia  Tiffany's 
brother.  Plans  were  discussed  for  a  bridge 
garden  party  to  be  held  at  the  home  of  Lillian 
Doane  Maddigan,  '21,  on  June  16th.  Twenty 
tables  have  been  planned  and  we  hope  we  will 
have  a  good  time  and  get  a  little  start  on  our 
finances.  Helen  Balcom  Roberts,  '20,  has  in- 
vited us  to  her  summer  home  in  Oakfield,  New 
York  (about  forty  miles  from  here),  for  our 
September  meeting. 

"We  seem  to  be  off  to  a  good  start  and  the 
girls  are  every  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  carry 
on.  We  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  visit  us  some  time  in  the  near 
future  and  any  news  from  you  about  Lasell  is 
always  welcome. 

"With  cordial  greetings  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  for  a  happy  summer. 

Sincerely, 
Frances  E.  Bliss,  '24  " 
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^Dedicated  ^o  cQhe  ^Alumnae 
Of  Lasell 

".    .    .    .    tufaa?  leaf  also  uotlj  not  uritfyer." 

(Psalms  I,  v.  3) 

whether  it  is  verdant  with  youth  or  in  its 
prime;  or  radiant  in  autumn.  We  will  not 
add  "or  withered  in  winter",  though  there 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  climax,  if  we 
recall  Shelley's  incomparable  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind,  wherein  the  dead  leaf  has  a 
sublime  mission.  Shelley,  on  a  hillside  in 
Italy,  cried  out  to  the  wild  west  wind  of 
autumn, 

"Oh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 


Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth !" 

Perhaps,  however,  after  sixty  years  of 
LEAVES,  the  only  fair  inference  is  that  we  of 
Lasell  do  not  shed  our  foliage.  Rather  are 
we  evergreens;   hardy  perennials. 


FOREWORD 

With  this  issue  we  commemorate  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  our  Leaves  publication.  Sixty 
years  in  the  development  of  Lasell  is  reflected 
in  its  pages,  from  the  first  issue  given  out  in 
manuscript  form  to  the  up-and-coming  Quar- 
terly which  we  have  today. 

Back  in  the  1800's  the  Lasell  girls  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Civil  War  and  their  "drills."  The 
girls  were  a  serious  minded  group,  who  wrote 
discussions  on  new  books,  for  example,  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby."  The  womanly  virtues 
were  a  source  of  inspiration  both  in  story  and 
editorial,  and  every  now  and  then  they  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  possibility  that  their 
flowing  skirts  might  be  microbe  carriers. 

With  the  1900's  we  find  our  editors  in  a 
lighter  turn  of  mind.  The  "horseless  carriage" 
and  the  phonograph  were  the  latest  thing. 
Then  came  the  World  War,  and  our  girls  wrote 
war  stories  and  knit  socks.  The  next  fifteen 
years  were  a  gradual  development  in  the  liter- 
ary work,  and  in  the  innovation  of  new  depart- 
ments, which  we  find  in  the  Leaves  of  today. 

So  in  our  anniversary  number  we  have  tried 
to  carry  you  back  with  us  through  the  years. 
The  editor  has  been  unable  to  select  all  the  best 
material,  merely  some  of  the  best ;  and  has  tried 
to  consider  not  only  quality  but  variety,  and 
a  fair  sampling  from  each  decade. 

— Maida  Cardwell, 

Editor  of  The  Lasell  Leaves. 


Sixtieth    Anniversary 


November  18,  1876 

CHRONICLES 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ulysses,*  that  the  good  Prince 
Charles,**  who  ruled  with  all  gentleness  over 
his  court  in  Saints'  Rest,  a  goodly  land  and  fair 
to  see,  which  is  but  a  short  journey  from  that 
city  in  which  dwell  many  wise  and  learned 
men,  called  unto  his  court  many  fair  damsels 
from  all  the  country  far  and  near ;  saying, 
"Come,  dwell  with  me.  Ye  shall  be  happy,  and 
gain  much  wisdom." 

Now  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these 
damsels  heard  the  words  of  the  prince,  that 
they  were  good ;  and  they  said  unto  their 
daughters,  "Behold,  the  great  Prince  Charles 
desires  your  presence  at  his  court,  where  you 
may  learn  many  things  and  profit  much."  So, 
on  the  21st  day  of  the  ninth  month,  as  many 
maidens  as  the  prince  could  accommodate, 
many  of  them  arrayed  in  costly  apparel,  came 
to  the  court,  and  said,  "Behold,  great  prince, 
we  are  here  to  do  thy  bidding  and  to  be  in- 
structed by  thy  wise  people."  Then  Charles 
welcomed  them  with  all  kindness ;  but  for  seven 
days  there  was  much  excitement,  and  many 
of  the  maidens  did  weep  and  sorely  mourn 
to  return  to  their  dwellings ;  and  it  did  come 
to  pass  that  one  ungrateful  damsel  did  one  day 
leave  the  court,  and  was  never  seen  more. 

Now,  among  the  many  wise  maidens  whom 
the  prince  had  collected,  was  one  Caroline, 
who  did  have  the  entire  keeping  of  the  young 
damsels,  and  did  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  ancient  men  and  of  their  writings.  She 
had   been   at   the   court   many   days,   and   her 

*President  Ulysses   S.   Grant. 
**Dr.    Charles    C.    Bragdon. 


power  was  confessed  by  all  the  maidens.  There 
was  also  one  Angeline,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  maiden  knew  no  bounds.  It  did  reach 
from  the  sands  of  the  earth  to  the  stars  of 
heaven.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  this  maiden 
was  much  beloved  by  all  the  damsels,  because 
she  did  charm  their  ears  with  pleasing  narra- 
tions. 

The  prince  had  also  called  to  his  temple 
two  maidens  whose  names  were  Mary.  One 
did  instruct  the  damsels  in  the  art  of  figures, 
and  also  did  teach  them  to  undertake  many 
difficult  feats  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
their  strength.  Another,  whose  name  by  inter- 
pretation is  Mary,  was  from  a  far-off  land,  and 
did  endeavor  to  teach  the  damsels  many  foreign 
tongues.  There  was  also  one  Jane,  who  did 
teach  the  damsels  to  represent  by  drawings 
and  paintings  every  living  object.  Then  there 
was  one  Isiah,  whose  learning  was  above  any- 
thing the  damsels  had  ever  known;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  many  words  of  unknown  origin,  he 
did  instruct  them  in  the  tongues  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Now,  behold,  all  these  wise  people  did  abide 
at  the  court  for  many  days,  and  wisdom  did 
abound  among  them.  But  there  was  a  lack  of 
music  at  the  temple;  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  good  Charles  did  bid  one  Joseph,  a  musi- 
cian, to  come  into  his  presence;  and  when  he 
was  come  he  spake  unto  the  prince  and  said, 
"Behold,  there  is  no  man  who  can  excel  me  in 
music."  When  the  prince  heard  the  words  of 
Joseph,  he  bade  him  come  to  the  court  and 
instruct  the  damsels  to  play  on  every  kind  of 
musical  instrument.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
there  was  wailing  and  discontent  for  many  days 
among  the  maidens;  and  they  said,  "Behold, 
the  ways  of  this  man's  music  are  beyond  our 
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comprehension."  But  the  prince  had  also  com- 
manded one  Harry  to  come  and  teach  the 
damsels  to  raise  their  voices  in  singing;  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  man  did  find  favor  in 
the  sight  of  the  damsels,  for  he  was  very  gentle 
and  meek. 

And  there  was  also  one  Samuel,  a  man  who 
was  known  in  all  the  land  because  of  his 
mighty  voice ;  and  behold,  when  Samuel  came 
to  the  court  to  entertain  the  damsels,  they  were 
much  affrighted  by  the  voice,  which  was  like 
unto  the  sound  of  rolling  thunder.  Then  he 
did  say  to  the  damsels,  "Be  not  afraid;  be- 
hold, I  can  teach  you  to  laugh,  and  to  weep, 
and  to  talk  like  all  manner  of  people,  so  ye 
can  bring  down  dwellings  wherein  ye  are." 
This  much  pleased  the  damsels,  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  Samuel  spent  many  days  there. 

Besides  all  these  that  we  have  mentioned, 
there  were  many  other  wise  men  and  maidens 
who  did  instruct  the  maidens  many  things  by 
which  they  gained  much  knowledge.  But  the 
damsels  did  mourn  because  there  were  no 
youths  at  the  court,  and  they  did  go  to  the 
prince,  and  did  say,  "Behold,  we  have  heard 
that  on  a  certain  day  of  this  month  will  be  a 
great  procession  of  all  young  men  of  the  land 
round  about.  Permit  us,  we  pray  thee,  to 
visit  the  great  city,  that  we  may  behold  the 
wonderful  sight."  Then  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  did  go  to  the  city,  and  were  much  de- 
lighted with  all  they  saw.  Now  there  were 
many  other  things  which  came  to  pass,  but 
which  cannot  be  here  recorded ;  but  the  damsels 
remained  for  many  days  at  the  court,  and  all 
went  well  with  them. 


to  see  clearly  the  shape  of  Mars'  belts,  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  crater  upon  the  moon. 
Although  the  early  morning  gave  indications  of 
a  bright  day,  and  the  class  was  promised  to  be 
shown  some  spots  upon  the  sun,  when  the 
sun  rose  it  was  so  covered  by  clouds  that  even 
the  telescope  could  not  pierce  them. 


May,  1877 

The  telescope  which  the  astronomy  class  has 
been  expecting  for  several  weeks  arrived  at 
midnight,  May  3d.  The  planets  not  being  then 
visible,  the  observers  were  not  wakened  from 
their  slumbers  till  three  o'clock  A.M.  One 
member  of  the  class  was  so  startled  by  the 
knocking  upon  her  door,  that  she  was  unable 


January,  1878 

"A  SPASM  OF  SENSE"  IN 
WOMAN'S  DRESS 

Some  one  asserts  that  there  is  no  offender 
whom  society  is  so  slow  to  forgive,  as  the 
person  who  assumes  independence  in  dress. 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  until  a  freak  of  fortune 
brought  him  sudden  popularity,  was  considered 
a  man  of  immoral  character,  because  he  per- 
sisted in  wearing  his  hair  loose,  though  queues 
were  in  fashion,  and  dressed  his  neck  low, 
notwithstanding  that  stiff  high  cravats  were  in 
vogue.  Such  was  the  acrimony  which  these 
audacities  inspired,  that  an  indignant  clergy- 
man refused  him  the  loan  of  an  expensive  book, 
which  the  impecunious  author  was  anxious  to 
read,  unless,  in  return,  he  would  agree  to  adopt 
the  conventional  collar. 

Therefore,  whatever  our  private  opinions,  we 
will  propose  no  radical  departure  from  ordinary 
usage.  We  will  not  even  dwell  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  woman's  dress  to  her  health,  though  we 
have  just  read  solemn  warnings  against  the 
prevailing  modes,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  of  our  land — warn- 
ings that  might  startle  every  woman.  We  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  few  women,  even  those 
most  enslaved  by  fashion,  do  not  sometimes,  at 
least,  in  their  secret  souls,  rebel  at  her  un- 
reasonable exactions,  and  wish  themselves  less 
weighted,  hampered  and  restrained  thereby. 
Of  those  whose  necessity  forced  them  out  dur- 
ing the  late  inclement  week, — an  army  of  in- 
glorious martyrs,  who  picked  their  devious  way 
in  snow,  ice  and  Sleet,  or  rain  and  mud, 
struggling  with  umbrellas  and  waterproofs  to 
keep  rebellious  draperies  intact,  and  expending 
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a  stock  of  patience  that  would  have  nobly 
served  a  better  cause, — there  must  have  been 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
thing  could  be  better  managed. 

The  dress-reform  under-garments  are  now 
widely  known  and  adopted,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities ;  yet  their  excellencies  still  need  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  many,  and  some 
prejudices  are  to  be  overcome  in  conservative 
minds.  Those  prejudices  vanish  when  these 
garments  are  worn,  and  carefully  adapted  in 
fit  and  texture  to  each  individual  need. 

The  suit,  which  may  be  made  of  any  mate- 
rial, combines  four  garments  in  one.  Some 
find  it  well  to  put  over  this  a  well-fitting  basque 
of  firm  cotton,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
corsets,  and  to  which  the  skirts  are  buttoned. 

Only  one  skirt,  and  that  very  light,  should 
be  worn  under  the  dress.  The  bands  of  the 
skirts  should  be  made  several  inches  larger 
than  the  person,  and  the  skirts  should  be  at- 
tached by  eight  buttons. 

This  arrangement  distributes  the  heat  and 
weight  of  the  under-clothing  equally  over  the 
body.  The  weight  of  the  swinging  garments 
is  borne  by  the  shoulders,  instead  of  the  hips 
and  back.  All  the  garments  are  so  loose  about 
the  waist  as  to  leave  the  lungs  free  to  expand 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  yet  the  skirts  have 
no  uncomfortable  sense  of  slipping,  as  when 
worn  loosely  on  the  hips.  It  is  better  that  the 
petticoat  be  of  stiff  material,  that  it  may  not 
fall  at  the  feet  in  walking.  The  present  light, 
wool-stuffed  quilted  skirts  are  good.  Finally, 
the  dress-skirt  should  never  be  heavy,  if  one 
would  walk  easily. 

Many  a  fashionable  and  elegantly-dressed 
lady  now  enjoys  the  comfort  of  this  reformed 
costume,  and  yet  makes  no  revelation  of  the 
fact,  except  by  the  greater  elasticity  and  grace 
of  her  figure  and  movement. 

We  must  admit  that  she  is  not  apt  to  be  the 
woman  who  bangs  her  hair,  or  bangles  her 
wrists,  or  totters  on  pointed  heels,  or  screws  a 
thin  arm  into  a  sleeve  almost  tighter  than  the 
skin  itself,  or  commits  herself  to  any  other  de- 


formity.    She  subordinates  her  apparel  to  her 
person,  and  thereby  heightens  its  charm. 


October,  1882 

HOW  TO  GET  A  HUSBAND 

How  eagerly  all  the  young  ladies  will  read 
this  article,  to  find  out  how  to  get  this  most 
valuable  treasure.  First  of  all,  obtain  common 
sense — a  rare  and  excellent  virtue ;  priceless  in 
all  value,  and  sure  in  its  effects.  Then  pur- 
chase a  common  reasoning  faculty,  which,  com- 
pounded with  the  substance  called  brains,  will 
form  a  rich  plaster,  and  if  applied  to  the  head 
will  beautify  and  make  irresistibly  charming 
any  woman. 

You  want  to  get  married?  What  for?  To 
add  one  more  to  the  list  of  ruined  men?  Or 
is  it  to  build  a  temple  of  love,  which  shall  be 
purged  of  all  hatred,  malice,  and  unkindness? 
Can  you  toast  a  slice  of  bread  without  burning 
it?  Can  you  make  a  loaf  of  bread  which  does 
not  require  a  sledge  hammer  to  prepare  it  for 
the  stomach?  Can  you  make  your  father  a 
shirt?  In  fine,  are  you  able  to  do  all  those 
little  things  which  mother  does  so  nicely,  and 
which  make  home  so  delightful  a  place?  If  you 
can  do  these  things,  and  do  them  well,  you  may 
safely  enter  upon  married  life.  No  woman  can 
ever  expect  to  be  happy  who  does  not  know 
how  domestic  duties  ought  to  be  performed  ; 
for  she  cannot  rely  upon  "help"  to  satisfactorily 
do  what  she  neither  knows  how  to  do  or  to 
teach  another  to  do. 

Most  of  our  young  ladies  think  that  if  they 
can  handle  a  fan  gracefully,  or  bang  and  thun- 
der through  the  latest  musical  pastime,  or  order 
the  carriage  for  shopping,  and  flirt  with  some 
"nice  young  man"  when  pa  and  ma  are  not 
looking,  that  they  are  ready  to  be  married. 
Now,  girls,  you  may  never  have  to  cook  and 
mend,  and  perhaps  never  have  had  to;  but  so 
long  as  you  do  not,  some  one  else  must,  and  if 
you  do  not  know  how  to,  how  will  you  know 
how  to  correct  the  errors  which  others  commit  ? 
You  are  no  less  unworthv  to  become  a  wife 
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because  you  know  how  pork  is  fried,  and  no 
less  a  lady.  It  only  shows  that  your  education 
has  been  liberal,  and  fitted  you  for  any  walk 
in  life  which  you  may  choose,  or  which  fate 
has  marked  out  for  you. 

If  every  one  considered  labor  degrading,  who 
would  build  our  public  buildings  of  education, 
amusement,  and  common  utility?  Who  would 
paint  the  pictures  with  which  our  walls  are 
decorated  ?  Who  would  build  those  instruments 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  examine  the 
heavenly  bodies?  And  last,  but  not  least,  who 
would  sew  long,  weary  hours  to  produce  the 
elaborate  toilets  which  you  vie  with  each  other 
to  procure?  And  the  soft,  fleecy  lace  whose 
loveliness  attracts"  every  feminine  eye?  Who 
could  wear  the  much-coveted  diamond  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mines  and  the  laborer?  As 
you  learn  these  lessons  of  usefulness,  and  try 
to  be  like  mother,  you  will  become  more 
worthy  of  a  true  man's  love,  and  pretty  sure  to 
get  it.  Don't  waste  your  time  in  gossip,  for 
men  hate  it.  Don't  be  idle,  but  improve  every 
moment  with  either  intellectual  or  physical 
labor.  You  will  be  better  women  if  you  do,  and 
earnestly  sought  after  by  the  best  gentlemen 
for  wives. 


October,  1893 
THE  IMPROVEMENTS 

How  little  do  the  new  girls  this  year  realize 
their  advantages  over  the  new  girls  of  former 
years ! 

They  have  entered  upon  a  .Lasell,  that  well 
nigh  perfect  from  the  beginning,  has  now 
reached  its  ideal  of  comfort  and  elegance. 

These  improvements  are  not  confined  to  the 
interior  alone ;  but  begin  at  the  main  entrance, 
even  beyond  this. 

The  first  surprise  for  the  old  girls,  upon 
once  more  viewing  their  old  school  home  is  the 
addition  of  a  porte-cochere  which  covers  the 
drive-way  extending  to  the  sloping  terrace 
beyond. 

Then  turning  to  enter  the  building  they  may 


observe  that  the  door  which  closed  upon  them 
in  June  is  now  replaced  by  one  of  grander 
proportions,  on  either  side  of  which  are  colonial 
windows  of  art  glass. 

The  entire  building,  trunk-room  included,  is 
lighted  with  electricity,  which  will  be  still  more 
perfect  than  now,  when  the  electric  plant  at  the 
Seminary  has  been  completed.  The  time-hon- 
ored organ  has  been  removed  from  the  chapel* 
and  in  its  stead  is  a  handsome  fire-place,  with 
an  exquisite  white  and  gold  mantel,  above 
which  hangs  an  immense  oil  painting  by  Rich- 
ardson. 

The  porch  outside  the  chapel  has  been  made 
a  covered  passageway  to  the  gymnasium,  so 
hereafter  the  classes  reciting  in  the  chapel  will 
not  need  to  practice  concentration,  as  this 
room  is  no  longer  a  thoroughfare. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  Lasell  is  surely  the 
dining-room.  It  certainly  deserves  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  "handsomest  dining-hall  in  any 
school  in  New  England."  The  decorations  are 
green,  white,  and  gold  and  are  most  tastefully 
carried  out.  The  frieze  which  is  two  feet  wide, 
is  in  relief,  of  an  ornamental  wreath  design, 
lightly  touched  with  gold.  The  dado  is  cream 
colored  embossed  leatherette  paper  and  side 
walls  are  of  a  brocade  of  Florentine  design  in 
delicate  shades  of  green.  The  woodwork  is 
white,  enamelled,  and  the  ceiling  is  decorated 
with  water-color  in  buff  and  green.  There  is 
a  beautiful  stairway  in  cream  and  white  enamel 
finished  throughout  in  panel-work.  On  the 
landing,  half  way  down  is  a  balcony  seat,  where 
a  fine  view  of  the  dining-room  can  be  obtained. 
Altogether  Lasell  is  much  improved.  Is  it 
indeed,  possible  or  desirable  to  make  it  any 
better  ? 

*The    present   library. — Ed. 


April,  1901 
A  TYPICAL  LASELL  ROOM 


What  was  my  surprise  and  delight  one  rainy, 
gloomy  Monday  (when,  in  spite  of  bad 
weather,  most  of  the  girls  had  gone  to  Boston) 
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to  find  myself  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  pleased 
and  into  any  room  I  chose.  I  wandered  aim- 
lessly down  the  hall  until  a  card  on  one  of  the 
doors  attracted  my  attention — the  name  it  bore 
being  Miss  Prim,  one  of  the  "new  girls"  who 
bad  often  invited  me  to  come  to  her  room  at 
any  time  I  chose.  It  was  such  a  peculiar  and 
old  maidish  name  that  I  was  immediately  inter- 
ested, and  wondering  what  kind  of  a  room  she 
would  have,  stepped  boldly  up  and  rapped 
several  times  on  the  door.  Hearing  no  re- 
sponse, I  was  fully  convinced  that  Miss  Prim, 
like  most  of  the  girls,  had  gone  to  Boston  for 
"necessary  shopping,"  so  I  determined  to  go 
in  and  amuse  myself  during  her  absence. 

What  was  my  surprise  and  delight  in  find- 
ing what  I  termed  a  typical  Lasell  room.  The 
room  was  most  artistically  arranged,  and  yet 
contained  many  things  that  one,  at  first,  might 
think  out  of  place,  but  were  here  used  in  a 
most  unique  manner.  The  first  thing  that 
caught  my  eye  was  a  cozy  window  seat,  luxuri- 
ously piled  with  pillows,  many  of  them  tokens 
of  rival  colleges;  but  here  they  reposed  peace- 
fully side  by  side.  I  was  a  little  disappointed, 
though,  to  notice  that  Harvard  seemed  to  be 
most  prominent,  and  my  fears  were  confirmed 
when  I  glanced  up  and  saw  a  rich  crimson 
banner  waving  over  my  head.  It  was  useless  to 
to  protest ;  this  young  lady  was  evidently  for 
Harvard.  Not  far  from  the  window  seat  there 
was  a  small  tea  table  on  which  the  tiny  cups 
and  tea  pot  were  arranged  in  a  most  delightful 
way.  Near  by  was  a  chafing  dish  that  fairly 
glittered  with  brightness,  and  seemed  not  to 
have  been  recently  used — for  a  reason  probably 
best  known  to  Lasell  girls. 

I  also  noticed  that  our  friend  seemed  to  cling 
to  Stanlaus  and  Gibson,  rather  than  Raphael 
and  Angelo,  but  we  hope  that  after  a  short  time 
at  Lasell  she  will  learn  to  appreciate  higher  art, 
and  may  even  learn  to  love  Cimabuk's  virgin. 
From  the  side  of  the  dresser  hang  numerous 
candy  tongs ;  but  they  must  be  tokens  of  by- 
gone* days — or  how  would  they  be  there?  In 
one  end  of  tbe  room  bangs  the  inevitable  fish 


net  holding  many  familiar  faces,  some  of  which 
are  Lasell  "by-gones,"  and  others,  perhaps, 
from  home.  I  notice  quite  a  number  of  a  cer- 
tain curly-haired  youth,  and  he  is  also  visible 
on  the  dresser  and  desk.  Do  we  need  much 
imagination  to  guess  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  Harvard  emblems? 

Knowing  that  this  was  a  bedroom,  I  began 
to  wonder  where  my  friend  enjoyed  her  dreams, 
and  after  a  few  investigations,  found,  that  with 
her  clever  ingenuity,  she  had  deftly  transformed 
her  bed  into  a  most  inviting  lounge.  Just  be- 
side this,  and  within  easy  reach,  was  her  book- 
case, well  filled  with  the  most  choice  literature, 
showing  her  excellent  training  and  good  taste. 

Altogether  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
room,  thinking  it  was  not  only  artistically  ar- 
ranged, but  showed  a  great  deal  of  life  at  La- 
sell ;  and  I  went  out  with  the  full  determination 
to  make  the  further  acquaintance  of  Miss  Prim. 

*"Bygone"  because  students  were  not  allowed  to 
receive    candy    while    at    Lasell. 


October,  1903 

We  all  ought  to  be  proud  of  our  new  swim- 
ming tank.  The  old  lining  of  cement  has  been 
removed  and  though  it  had  worn  very  well,  an 
improvement  is  always  appreciated.  The  sides 
are  to  be  of  English  enameled  brick  and  the 
floor  of  vitrified  tile.  It  is  hoped  by  all  that 
it  will  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time  for  the 
old  girls  know  what  jolly  half-hours  can  be 
spent  there. 


February,  1905 

SELECTIONS  FROM  DON'TS 
FOR  GIRLS 

Don't  be  spoiled.  Permit  none  to  persuade 
you  there  are  none  so  lovely,  so  witty,  or  so 
wise.     Be  sweetly  grateful,  but  not  proud. 

Don't  form  hysterical  attachments  for  other 
girls.  It  is  silly.  Such  loves  die  very  suddenly, 
frequently  leaving  a  trail  of  ridicule  behind. 
"Adore"  only  God. 

Don't  become  masculine  if  you  are  a  college 
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girl.  Fit  yourself  for  a  vocation  if  you  choose, 
but  hold  fast  to  your  girlish  personality. 

Don't  forget  that  vanity  ruins  beauty,  and 
blunts  the  mind. 

Don't  waste  time,  but  remember  that  resting 
is  not  wasting  but  saving  time. 

Don't  consider  it  beneath  you  to  know  how 
to  cook.    It  takes  brains  to  master  fine  cookery. 

Be  reverent  in  church.  Don't  whisper,  stare 
about,  or  make  comments.  Never  permit  any 
one  to  hand  you  church  money.  That  should 
be  your  personal  care. 

Don't  laugh  all  the  time,  or  the  world  will 
finally  let  you  laugh  alone. 

Don't  mistake  flippancy  for  wit.  There  is 
a  vast  difference. 

Don't  borrow  too  often  in  your  youth,  or  you 
may  beg  in  your  old  age.  Doing  without 
toughens  the  moral  fiber. 

Don't  abuse  the  French  language.  Learn  it, 
use  it,  write  it,  if  you  wish,  but  don't  maltreat 
it. 

Don't  forget  that  "a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing."     Increase  your  supply. 

Don't  feel  "hurt"  upon  all  possible  occasions. 
The  habit  is  not  endearing. 

Don't  nag.  A  terrible  habit  that  grows  like 
a  weed. 

Don't  feel  that  time  spent  in  taking  care  of 
your  body  is  wasted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
half  a  crime  not  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
physical  culture.     It  pays  royally. 

Don't  argue.     It  is  a  girlish  habit. 

Don't  begin  the  day  with  a  sigh,  or  you  may 
end  it  with  a  downpour. 


that  the  mind  is  entirely  diverted  from  lessons ; 
thus  carrying  out  the  old  saying :  "Work  while 
you  work ;  play  while  you  play." 


October,  1906 

One  of  the  best  improvements  that  has  been 
made  at  Lasell  for  a  long  time,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Athletic  Association.  Such  an 
organization  is  advantageous  in  that  it  stimu- 
lates healthy  competition ;  and  besides  the  regu- 
lar benefits  derived  from  outdoor  sports,  it 
has  the  special  advantage  of  attracting  and  fix- 
ing one's   attention   on   the   work   in   hand   so 


March,  1908 

THE  FIRE 

Probably  there  is  not  a  single  girl  here  in 
school  who  has  not  often  wondered  how  she 
would  conduct  herself  in  a  case  of  sudden  emer- 
gency and  great  danger, — wondered  whether 
she  would  be  cool  and  collected,  or  whether, 
under  the  stress  of  the  excitement,  she  would 
entirely  lose  her  head  and  be  a  hindrance  to 
others  at  a  time  when  quick  decided  action  was 
needed.  A  test  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  came 
to  the  Lasell  girls  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  February. 

Monday  evening  is  usually  a  quiet  one,  for 
tired  with  the  exertions  of  house-cleaning,  or 
the  strenuousness  of  a  day's  shopping  tour,  we 
girls  are  content  to  remain  quietly  in  our 
rooms,  and  this  Monday  evening  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  By  eight  o'clock  a  number  of 
students  were  on  the  point  of  retiring  for  the 
night ;  others,  either  in  negligee  or  customary 
dress,  were  studiously  preparing  the  morrow's 
lessons,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  reigned  in 
our  great  school  home.  Who  can  describe  our 
feelings  when  the  loud  alarm  bells  rang  through 
the  silent  corridors !  For  an  instant  every 
heart  stood  still,  the  thought  "Fire !"  flashing 
through  our  minds,  and  then  doors  were  hasti- 
ly flung  open  and  anxious  faces  appeared. 
Few  questions  were  asked ;  the  halls  were  fill- 
ing with  smoke ;  it  was  time  for  action.  It  was 
no  mere  testing  of  the  fire  bells  which  we  had 
heard,  for  somewhere  in  the  big  building  there 
was  a  fire. 

The  masculine  forces  gathered  to  fight  the 
flames ;  those  who  had  been  confined  to  their 
rooms  on  account  of  illness  were  assisted  from 
the  building  by  friends ;  teachers  went  through 
the  practice  rooms  to  warn  any  who  might  not 
have  heard  the  alarm;  the  students,  quickly 
seizing  sundry  valuables  and  treasures  hastened 
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to  the  big  hall  door  and  escaped  into  the  open, 
but  without  confusion.  The  corridors  filled 
rapidly  with  smoke,  but  nowhere  was  a  cry 
heard,  and  nowhere  was  even  a  hint  of  a  panic ; 
each  girl  seemed  as  composed  as  though  some 
period  bell  had  rung,  and  she  was  merely  going 
to  some  recitation.  Everywhere  was  perfect 
calm  and  dignity,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
teachers  the  house  was  emptied  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  It  was  a  cold,  clear  night,  snow 
under  foot,  and  stars  overhead,  and  after  the 
warm  comfort  of  our  rooms  the  cold  seemed 
more  than  bitter.  The  street  lights  shone  on 
groups  of  frightened,  shivering  girls,  and  each 
was  eagerly  questioning  the  origin  of  the  fire. 
Various  guesses  were  hazarded.  In  the  labora- 
tory, said  some ;  others  said,  in  Miss  Packard's 
room,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  store-room,  and  so 
forth,  the  truth  being  that  no  one  knew  cer- 
tainly. Some  of  the  girls  took  refuge  in  Har- 
andon  House,  others  in  Clarke  Cottage,  and 
those  whose  rooms  were  in  Carter  Hall,  which 
was  in  no  immediate  danger,  remained  there. 
A  few  minutes  later  measures  were  taken  to 
ascertain  that  everyone  was  accounted  for. 

During  the  flight  amusing  sights  might  have 
been  seen  if  we  had  been  looking  for  such 
things — girls  clad  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  garbs, 
many  in  kimonas,  with  only  a  coat  for  warmth, 
but  wearing  hat  and  veil;  some  unfortunates 
were  even  without  wraps;  others  were  very 
comfortably  attired.  Nearly  everyone,  how- 
ever, grasped  tightly  in  her  arms  a  book,  a  piece 
of  music,  a  pin  cushion,  a  picture,  a  sewing 
basket,  a  bottle  of  tooth  powder,  or  some  other 
imperative  necessity  of  life.  Now  and  then  a 
girl  appeared  with  her  arms  full  of  party 
dresses,  and  indeed  some  were  so  intent  upon 
rescuing  these  articles  of  their  wardrobe  that 
they  had  to  be  almost  dragged  from  their 
rooms.  But  no  matter  what  had  been  rescued, 
I  am  sure  that  almost  everyone  thought  of  the 
invaluable  things  left  behind — I  know  I  did. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  "the  Sem- 
inary" was  on  fire,  kind  and  courteous  neigh- 
bors came  thronging  with  offers  of  assistance. 


Homes  were  opened  to  the  girls,  and  many  were 
given  accommodations  for  the  night,  while 
those  who  could  not  offer  shelter  helped  the 
firemen  as  best  they  could,  and  collected  the 
jewels  and  valuables  which  had  been  left  scat- 
tered in  the  flight. 

After  what  seemed  years  of  endless  waiting, 
but  what  was  in  reality  not  more  than  three 
hours,  the  report  was  made  that  the  flames 
were  out,  and  with  joyful  and  thankful  hearts 
the  girls  thronged  back  into  the  building  they 
had  feared  never  to  enter  again.  Some  rooms 
were  occupied  that  night  as  usual,  but  most  of 
the  girls  went  to  Harandon  House,  Clarke  Cot- 
tage and  the  homes  which  had  been  opened  to 
them,  and  not  until  morning  learned  the  true 
account  of  the  damage  done  by  the  fire. 

As  far  as  is  known  the  fire  started  in  the 
starch  room  of  the  laundry,  and  was  caused  by 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  smoke  was  dis- 
covered by  Miss  Potter,  who  sent  in  the  alarm, 
a  very  few  minutes  after  which  the  firemen 
and  engines  were  on  the  scene  and  were  bat- 
tling with  the  dread  enemy.  Forcing  back  the 
flames  from  the  laboratory  and  keeping  them 
smothered  below  the  first  floor,  the  brave  fire- 
men, through  heroic  efforts  and  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  fought  back  the  fire  and  won  the 
day,  though  not  before  considerable  damage 
had  been  done. 

Tuesday  morning  classes  were  held  as  usual, 
though  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
held  in  different  rooms  than  was  customary. 
It  must  have  seemed  almost  like  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  the  occupants  of  the  office, 
for  many  breathless  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
just  where  such  and  such  a  class  was  meeting. 
The  reception  was  given  in  the  evening,  as 
had  been  planned,  and  was  a  most  successful 
affair,  some  guests  even  wondering  if  we  had 
really  had  a  fire.  Gradually  school  life  has 
asserted  itself  into  its  usual  rounds,  and 
only  infrequently  now  do  we  hear  talk  of  the 
fire ;  it  seems  now  more  like  a  nightmare  than 
anything  which   really  happened. 

Some  of  our  number  suffered  slightly  from 
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nervous  strain  of  the  night ;  but  we  have  great 
cause  to  be  thankful,  not  only  for  having  passed 
safely  through  the  dangerous  experience,  but 
also  for  the  fact  that  the  girls  of  Lasell,  on  that 
occasion  proved  equal  to  a  serious  and  perilous 
situation,  and  met  the  trying  circumstances 
bravely  and  in  a  dignified  manner.  This  is  a 
reassuring  and  hopeful  sign  as  regards  their 
behavior  in  possible  future  emergencies. 

M.  G.  '10. 


December,  1910 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  ELOPEMENT 

A  capacious  open  fireplace,  heaped  with  blaz- 
ing birch  logs,  a  comfortable  armchair  and  a 
good  book  are  very  pleasant  to  an  ordinary 
mortal  on  a  rainy  day.  Apparently  the  mortals 
in  front  of  this  particular  fire  were  not  ordi- 
nary, for  one  of  them  looked  dissatisfied,  and 
armchair  and  book  were  neglected.  The  man 
had  stretched  out  his  long  and  indolent  bulk 
on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  The  girl 
was  leaning  against  the  mantel,  one  frivolously 
slippered  foot  tapping  the  hearth. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  could  take 
more  unreasonable  attitudes  than  my  father?" 
she  stormed.  "Just  because  I  am  only  nineteen, 
and  you  are  just  out  of  college  is  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  be  married.  I  am  sure  I 
am  old  enough  to  know  my  own  mind." 

"Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  have  no  visible 
means  of  support  except  my  father's  copper 
mines  has  some  slight  weight  with  him,"  he 
suggested  lazily.  "It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  allowance  which  keeps  me  supplied  with 
auto  tires  and  you  with  flowers,  might  not  be 
enough  to  maintain  a  cottage  for  our  love  to 
dwell  in." 

"I  think  you  are  horrid  to  make  fun  of  any- 
thing as  enduring  and  beautiful  as  our  love," 
she  protested.    "You  always " 

"Now,  dearest  lady,  I  am  only  agreeing  with 
your  father." 

"How  unusual,"  she  commented. 


A  silence  fell,  broken  only  by  the  pelting 
of  the  rain  and  the  sputter  of  the  fire. 

Suddenly  she  said,  "I  don't  see  what  good 
it  is  going  to  do  us  to  wait,  if  Dad's  only  objec- 
tion is  because  you  don't  work.  I  have  my 
doubts  of  ever  marrying, — that  is,  of  ever 
marrying  you,— if  we  have  to  wait  until  you  go 
to  work." 

Perhaps  he  had  his  doubts,  also,  although 
they  were  unexpressed  and  another  pause  fol- 
lowed, broken  at  last  by  the  girl  again. 

"I  don't  believe  you  really  care  for  me.  You 
would  be  willing  to  work  if  you  did,  since  that 
is  the  simplest  way  to  win  me." 

"Is  it  the  simplest  way?  There  are  many 
others  I  can  think  of.  I  might  elope  with  you, 
pick  you  up  and  dump  you  on  the  front  seat 
and  whirl  away.  To  my  mind,  that  is  far 
simpler." 

"Why,  Stanton,  who  ever  heard  of  anything 
so  foolish.  People  don't  elope  in  automobiles 
in  open  daylight,  and  besides  — " 

"Besides  what?  Young  woman,  if  you 
would  read  stuff  like  Graustark  and  those  sen- 
timental things  less,  and  the  daily  papers  more, 
you  would  discover  that  eloping  en  automobile 
is  quite  the  rage." 

She  looked  at  him,  growing  excitement  in 
her  dark,  restless  eyes.  "Wouldn't  it  be  ro- 
mantic," she  breathed.  "Let's  do  it.  It  would 
surprise  Dad  so,  to  have  us  come  home  and 
beg  his  forgiveness.  And  just  think  of  what 
the  girls  would  say !  I'm  going  after  my  coat 
this  moment." 

Stanton  sat  up  rather  abruptly.  His  face 
wore  a  look  of  wondering  mirth.  "You  don't 
think  I  really  mean  it,  do  you?"  he  inquired. 

"I  know  you  don't  usually  mean  what  you 
say,  but  I  thought  that  in  this  case,  since 
the  happiness  of  our  lives  depends  upon  it, 
you  might  be  in  earnest." 

"But,  Sally,  it  is  pouring,  and  you  know,  for 
the  sake  of  your  marcel  wave,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  that  you  never  venture  out  in  the  rain. 
Moreover,  I  think  the  happiness  of  our  lives 
will  keep." 
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A  threatening  pout  made  the  corners  of  the 
girl's  babyish  mouth  droop.  Tears  of  vexation 
trembled  on  the  curve  of  her  lashes.  It  cer- 
tainly was  hard  to  have  such  a  delectable  ro- 
mance seemingly  within  reach,  and  then  to  be 
told  it  was  a  joke. 

"I  don't  believe  you  love  me  at  all,  Stanton. 
If  your  devotion   isn't  equal  to  marrying   me 
with  the  curl  out  of  my  hair,  you  can  just  — 
Here  the  threatening  storm  of  tears  broke,  and 
the  end  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  sob. 

Sally  in  tears  was  a  new  sight  to  Stanton  and 
made  him  feel  guilty  and  uncomfortable.  He 
got  up,  threw  back  his  shoulders  with  a  re- 
signed air,  and  gathered  the  disconsolate  maid- 
en up  bodily. 

"Now,  infant,  if  you  are  going  to  feel  that 
badly  about  not  eloping,  elope  you  shall.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  begin  practice  on  'for  better 
or  for  worse.'  So  get  your  things,  and  I'll  go 
crank  the  machine." 

"Now  we  are  in  for  it  for  fair,"  thought 
Stanton,  as  he  fussed  over  the  machine.  "The 
only  feature  lacking  is  the  irate  parent.  It's  a 
pity  Mr.  Wayne  is  away.  I  wonder  just  how 
irate  he  will  be." 

In  a  wonderfully  brief  time  for  her,  Sally 
appeared,  transformed  both  as  to  spirits  and 
raiment.    "Where  shall  we  go?"  she  cried. 

"Any  place,  where  there  is  a  parson,"  he 
said,  as  he  nearly  eclipsed  her  under  rubber 
ponchos.  He  climbed  in,  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  clutch.  "Let's  turn  first  to  the  left  and 
then  to  the  right  for  a  while,  and  see  where  we 
end." 

The  first  turn  to  the  left  made  at  the  end  of 
the  driveway,  they  headed  toward  Boston,  rac- 
ing along  gaily  on  the  state  road.  Both  had 
now  caught  the  spirit  of  the  adventure. 

"We  shall  never  know,  any  more  than  now, 
just  where  the  next  turn  on  the  road  of  life  will 
lead  us,"  rhapsodized  Sally,  who  was  fast  be- 
coming reconciled  to  this  new  phase  of  her 
romance. 

"Look  out  for  the  first  deviation  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,"  cried  Stanton,  as  he 


skidded  around  a  sharp  curve  to  the  right. 
"Where  the  deuce  does  this  road  take  us  to?" 

The  rain,  which  had  slackened  somewhat 
before  they  started,  suddenly  came  down  with 
renewed  force,  and  driving  sheets  of  it  against 
the  windshield,  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
see  ahead.  They  still  continued,  however,  to 
turn  now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right,  as  they 
had  planned,  and  soon  the  elopers  were  as  near- 
ly lost  as  they  ever  had  been. 

"Let's  not  do  this  any  more,"  complained 
Sally,  after  nearly  an  hour  of  dizzy,  unexpected 
turns,  and  humpy,  unknown  roads.  "We  shall 
never  find  a  minister.  Head  for  the  nearest 
village,  Stanton." 

"Would  it  be  in  questionable  taste  to  ask 
just  where  or  what  the  nearest  village  is?  I 
suppose  — " 

Just  here  a  sound  like  a  pistol  shot  startled 
Sally  into  screaming.  "Father  is  after  us! 
What  on  earth  are  you  stopping  for?"  she 
cried.    "Don't  let  him  catch  up  with  us." 

"Sally,  excuse  me  if  I  use  plain  language. 
You  are  a  goose.  You  certainly  have  a  most 
wonderful  imagination.  Don't  you  know  the 
difference  yet  between  a  pistol  shot  and  a  blow- 
out ?  Anyhow,  do  you  think  your  father,  who 
happens  to  be  in  New  York  just  now,  is  a  man 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  endangering  his  only 
daughter's  life  by  firing  revolvers  off  at  her?" 

The  goose  looked  offended.  Her  chin  tilted 
dangerously.  Stanton,  also,  looked  forbidding. 
The  prospect  of  struggling  with  a  muddy  tire, 
on  a  muddy  road,  and  in  a  pouring  rain,  was 
not  altogether  pleasing.  Grimly  he  rose; 
grimly  he  demanded  that  she  rise  also,  while  he 
got  his  tools ;  and  grimly  he  set  to  work. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  on  their  way 
again,  but  much  dampened  both  in  clothes  and 
ardor.  A  stony  silence  reigned,  since  Sally  had 
not  recovered  from  being  called  a  goose,  and 
Stanton's  almost  unfailing  good  humor  had 
been  strained  to  the  uttermost  by  various  mis- 
haps with  the  tire.  The  gloom  lightened  some- 
what when  presently  they  came  to  a  cluster  of 
houses. 
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"Shall  I  look  here  for  a  minister?"  queried 
Stanton. 

"Unless  you  have  changed  your  mind  con- 
cerning me,"  was  the  frigid  reply. 

The  young  man  stopped  the  machine  at  the 
nearest  house  and  went  to  inquire.  On  re- 
joining her  he  reported,  "The  parson  lives  a 
spell  down  yonder.  That  woman  gave  me 
directions  explicit  enough  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  by,  and  got  both  our  family  histories  be- 
fore I  knew  it.  She  missed  her  vocation  when 
she  chose  the  simple  life  instead  of  that  of  a 
reporter." 

The  directions  must  have  been  accurate  as 
well  as  lengthy,  for  the  minister's  house  was 
soon  reached,  and  again  Stanton  left  the  girl 
in  the  auto  and  entered  the  house,  returning, 
after  what  seemed  to  her  an  age,  with  a  most 
rueful  countenance. 

"What  is  the  matter  now?"  asked  Sally. 

"Why  you  see,  I  forgot  a  license,  and  there 
isn't  a  town  clerk  for  miles  around.  We  are  in 
some  deserted  village  about  thirty  miles  from 
home.     Now,  what  do  you  want  to  do?" 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  both  were  wet  and 
hungry.  The  girl  stared  straight  ahead,  tears, 
disappointment,  and  rage  struggling  for  su- 
premacy in  her  eyes.  She  was  about  to  open 
her  lips  with  a  fierce  torrent  of  reproach  when 
she  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  He 
was  big  and  strong  and  handsome,  and  she 
knew  he  loved  her,  even  if  he  was  horrid 
enough  to  make  fun  of  all  she  ever  said  that 
was  poetic.  If  he  only  hadn't  called  her  a  goose. 
She  looked  again.  His  eyes  looked  anxious 
and  eager,  for  all  his  bravado. 

"Let's  go  home  and  wait,"  she  said. 

Vera  Bradley,  '11. 

(Now  Mrs.  J.  B.  Findlay  and  mother  of 
Frances  Findlay,  '35.) 


December,  1914 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  MAKE  BELIEVE 

Do  you  know  the  Country  of  Make  Believe, 

O  sage  of  the  whitened  hair? 

Where  its  turrets  lift  from  the  clouds  white 

drift, 
In  the  sweet  of  the  spring  time  air, 
With  many  a  knight  in  armor  bright 
A-watch  with  his  lady  fair  ? 
It  was  yesterday  that  I  lost  the  way 
And  ever  my  heart  will  grieve 
For  that  mere  little,  queer  little, 
Fear-little,  dear  little 

Country  of  Make-Believe. 

Do  you  know  the  Country  of  Make-Believe, 

Fair  lady  with  rings  of  gold? 

For  never  a  word  have  I  wistful  heard, 

On  the  lips  of  the  graybeard  told ; 

But  surely  you  can  lead  me  true 

To  the  side  of  its  gateway  old. 

You  do  not  know !     I  have  wandered  so ! 

Must  ever  my  strayed  heart  grieve 

For  that  fair  little,  rare  little, 

Never-despair  little 

Country  of  Make-Believe? 

My  long  lost  Country  of  Make-Believe 
At  the  edge  of  the  Twilight  World, 
Where  the  smoke-sweet  spires  of  its  beacon- 
fires 
Are  sleepily  skyward  curled; 
And  the  elf  folk  peer  from  each  grass-hung 

spear 
And  fronding  of  fern  unfurled. 
Ah,  little  blue  eyes,  so  round  and  wise, 
Ere  ever  my  heart  must  grieve 
Fare  back  to  your  love  little 
Known  little,  own  little 
Country  of  Make-Believe ! 

Martha   Haskell  Clark,   '05. 
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January,   1915  At  that  moment  several  heavy  guns  thun- 

A  TRUE  HEROINE  dered    forth   their   ^\\ey.     The   whole   house 

First  Prize  Storv  In  t^'  ^  ^^  ^  "0t  Startled  f°r  she  had 

Leaves  Contest  u™™  aCCUSt0med  t0  *'     Sh*  -cognized  it  as 

leaves  Contest  the  guns  frQm  the  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

On   a   certain    gloomy    October   day    Marie  window.     Clouds  of  smoke  hid  the  Germans 

Neufelder  sat  by  the  window,  knitting  socks  from   sight  for  several  minutes,  then  as  they 

and   looking  out   upon   the  dreaded    scene   of  gradually   lifted   Marie   noted   that   there   was 

battle.     She  was  alone.     Her  mother  had  gone  quite  a  vacancy  toward  the  center  of  the  troops 

to  the  church,  now  a  temporary  hospital,  where  Her  heart  beat  wildly.     "That's  the  best  shot 

her  father  with  many  others  lay  wounded ;  the  they've  made  yet.     Before  they  have  been  al- 

English  servants  had  long  since  fled  in  terror  most  firing  wild.     Oh,  I  wish  they  would  keep 

to    their    home    country.      From    the   window  it  up  and  wipe  out  all  the  enemy  quick.    I  wish 

where  she  sat,  Marie  could  look  out  a  quarter  I  could  just  tell  them  how  good  that  was." 

of  a  mile  across  the  fields  to  where  the  German  But  what  could  she  do  shut  up  there  in  the 

forces  were   stationed,   bombarding   the   Liege  house  and  a  girl.    As  she  picked  up  her  knitting 

forts.      She   could   not    see   them   plainly,    but  and  glanced  across  the  room  at  the  clock  her 

could   distinguish  the   men   on   horseback   and  eye  caught  sight  of  the  telephone.     In  a  flash 

could  see  when  some  fell  from  the  ranks,  dis-  came  the  thought,  "I  can  telephone  to  the  fort," 

abled  by  the  return  fire.     Her  heart  beat  heavi-  but  in  another  instant  she  remembered  that  it 

ly  with  the  horror  of  it  all  and  the  ever  passion-  had  been  reported  early  in  the  morning  that  all 

ate  desire  to  do  something.     She  was  a  strong,  the  wires  had  been  cut  by  the  Germans  during 

robust  girl  of  about  fifteen,  with  a  slightly  boy-  the  night. 

ish  manner  and  a  loyal  Belgian  heart,  and  she  "Can't  even  use  a  telephone,"  she  ejaculated, 

was  not  sitting  here  alone,  knitting  socks  from  "I  wonder  if  they  did  cut  every  single  wire, 

choice.     Her  mother  had  forbidden  her  going  How  did  they  know  when  they  got  them  all?" 

to  the  hospital  because  the  scenes  of  suffering  She  glanced  out  of  another  window  facing 

were  so  terrible  and  she  had  decided  that  it  the  street,  "Why  those  wires  are  up !    And  that 

would  be  best  for   Marie  to  help  by  making  man  stood  right  underneath  them  and  told  my 

socks,   which   would   be   much   needed   in   the  mother  that!    Oh,  well,  I  suppose,  though,"  she 

army,    as    winter   was    fast   approaching.      Of  mused,    "they   could   cut  the   main   ones   near 

course,  the  scene  of  battle  was  no  less  terrible,  central  and  that  would  mean  cutting  connec- 

but  that  could  not  be  helped,  and  it  was  not  tions  everywhere.     I'm  tired  of  this  knitting 

near  enough  for  one  to  see  the  actual  suffering,  and    I'm   awfully   lonesome,    and    oh,   dear,    I 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Marie  heavily,  dropping  wonder  how  long  this  awful  war  will  have  to 

the  knitting  to  her  lap,  "why  can't  I  do  some-  last.    I  believe  I'll  try  that  phone  and  see  what 

thing  besides  this  old  knitting?     Why  couldn't  happens." 

I  have  been  a  boy?"  she  continued  to  muse.  Throwing  aside  her  knitting,  and  going  over 

"Charles   and    Albert   are   at   Antwerp   doing  to  the  phone,  she  took  up  the  receiver.      She 

something  worth  while;  and  Mother  is  at  the  waited  a  minute.     No  answer  came,  and  there 

hospital  nursing  Father  and  the  others — some  was  not  the  usual  buzz.     "Guess  he  told  the 

of  them  Germans.    It's  all  right  for  a  woman  to  truth,"  she  thought.    Then  she  moved  the  hook 

bring  comfort  to  the  wounded,  but  it's  not  half  up  and  down  at  intervals  for  several  minutes, 

so  noble  as  to  risk  being  wounded  for  your  Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  click  and  a  sharp, 

country.     I  wonder  if  Albert  and  Charles  are  unexpectant  "Hello."     "Hello,  is  it  central?" 

still  safe."  said   Marie  in  a  voice  shaking  with  surprise. 
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"Why,  yes,"  stammered  the  voice,  equally  sur- 
prised at  hearing  an  answer. 

"Oh,  good !  Then  the  wires  aren't  all  down, 
are  they?" 

"You  are  the  first  one  to  call  today.  We 
thought  they  were  all  cut  but  have  been  trying 
to  find  out.    They  evidently  overlooked  yours." 

"I'm  glad  they  did.  Please  give  me  the  Liege 
forts  quick." 

"I'll  try  and  make  the  connection  but  it  may 
be  half  an  hour  or  more.     I'll  call  you." 

Marie  then  spent  nearly  an  hour  of  impatient 
waiting,  knitting,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  or  gazing  from  the  window  by  turns. 
Another  discharge  had  come  from  the  big  guns 
at  the  fort  and  although  not  so  successful  as 
the  last  had  felled  a  number  of  the  enemies' 
men.  The  Germans  were  now  moving  east- 
ward. Marie  became  still  more  uneasy.  If 
only  they  would  hurry  she  could  tell  them  how 
to  fire  next.  It  was  some  fifteen  minutes  more 
before  the  bell  rang  and  she  rushed  to  the 
phone. 

"We  have  the  connection.     All  ready." 

"Hello,"  called  Marie.     "Is  it  Liege  forts?" 

"Yes,"  came  a  quick  deep  voice.  "What  is 
it?" 

"Those  last  two  discharges  were  splendid," 
burst  forth  the  girl,  "They  broke  up  the  Ger- 
mans pretty  well.  The  others  haven't  been 
very  good.     I  wanted  — " 

"Hold  on  !    Who  are  you?    and  where?" 

"I'm  Captain  Neufelder's  daughter  and  from 
our  house  I  can  see  the  German  movements. 
They've  moved  east  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
since  you  fired  last." 

"Sure  you  are  right?" 

"Yes.  Please  believe  me.  I  want  to  help 
so  much." 

"All  right.     Goodbye." 

Turning  from  the  phone  Marie  crossed  over 
to  the  window,  gathered  up  her  knitting,  and 
worked  desperately  for  a  while.  As  another 
discharge  shook  the  house,  she  looked  out. 
They  had  taken  her  suggestion  and  fired  a  little 


eastward,  and  many  more  were  dropped  from 
the  ranks.  They  were  moving  back.  She 
would  call  the  fort  and  tell  them. 

"Hello.     Is  it  the  fort?" 

"Yes,"  came  the  same  deep  voice.  "How 
was  it  that  time?" 

"Splendid,"  replied  Marie.  "They  are  mov- 
ing back  to  the  first  position." 

"Thank  you  for  your  interest,  my  girl,  but 
you  must  not  call  again.  You  will  be  in  danger 
of  arrest." 

"I  would  be  willing  to  risk  that,"  returned 
Marie  enthusiastically  but  seriously.  "I  have 
been  longing  to  do  something  to  help  my  coun- 
try." 

"That's  a  good  spirit,  but  you  had  better  not 
call  the  forts  again." 

The  phone  clicked  at  the  other  end.  Marie 
resumed  her  seat  by  the  window  fully  deter- 
mined to  call  the  forts  again  if  it  was  a  help 
and  it  seemed  to  be  so  far.  And  so  it  was  that 
not  only  again  but  many  times,  that  day  and 
for  several  days,  the  Belgian  guns  were  directed 
over  a  phone  which  the  Germans  had  neglected 
to  destroy,  by  a  girl. 

On  the  third  day  while  Marie  eagerly  sent 
messages  to  the  forts,  several  German  soldiers 
were  riding  about  the  town,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  hold  up  a  pedestrian  or  raid  a  house, 
and  trying,  if  they  might,  to  discover  the  Bel- 
gian methods  which  had  proved  so  successful. 
In  their  first  purpose  they  succeeded  rather 
well,  but  not  so  in  the  last.  Once  during  the 
morning  as  they  rode  up  a  certain  street  scan- 
ning each  house,  one  of  the  men  noticed,  sitting 
by  a  window  and  working  busily  with  her 
needles,  a  young  girl.  For  a  moment  she 
stopped  working  and  watched  their  approach, 
then  began  again  working  even  faster. 

"She  must  be  made  of  different  stuff  from 
the  rest,"  thought  one  of  the  men. 

To  his  companion  he  remarked,  "Notice  that 
girl?  First  one  I've  seen  that  didn't  run  and 
hide  at  sight  of  us." 

"That's  so,"  replied  the  other  glancing  up. 
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Later,  the  same  day,  these  two  men  had 
occasion  for  passing  that  way  again.  They 
both  looked  up  at  the  window.  The  girl  was 
there,  this  time  not  knitting,  but  standing, 
eagerly  gazing  across  the  fields,  unconscious  of 
being  watched.  Both  turned  to  see  what  held 
her  attention.  A  cloud  of  smoke  was  rising 
from  the  battlefield.  They  turned  again  to  the 
window.  The  girl  was  just  disappearing. 
Both  men  became  interested,  not  because  of 
suspicion  on  their  part,  but  because  the  girl  had 
struck  them  as  being  unusual.  Between  them 
they  decided  to  come  back  that  way  a  little 
later.  The  girl  was  there  as  before.  A  heavy 
report  resounded.  As  before,  after  the  smoke 
cleared,  she  turned  and  disappeared.  The  men 
faced  each  other.  "Can  it  be,"  said  the  young 
man,  "that  she  is  sending  messages." 

"It  looks  like  it,  but  how?"  inquired  the  older 
man. 

"I  don't  know.     Let's  think." 

They  crossed  the  road,  where  they  could 
better  command  a  view  of  the  window  without 
being  seen,  and  dismounted.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  debate  several  possible  methods  of 
signals  but  none  seemed  quite  satisfying. 

"Could  it  be  — .  No  they're  all  out  of  com- 
mission," thought  the  young  man  half  aloud. 

"What  it  is?"  interrupted  the  other. 

"Telephones." 

"Telephones!     But  we  cut  all  the  wires." 

"That's  what  I  said." 

"Wait  a  minute.  We  might  have  missed  one. 
We'll  find  out."  Then  he  related  a  plan  to 
the  other. 

They  waited  until  the  next  thundering  dis- 
charge belched  forth,  then  the  man  whose  plan 
it  was,  crossed  over  to  a  telegraph  pole,  climbed 
it,  and  attached  to  the  wire  connected  with  the 
house,  an  instrument  which  he  carried  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  messages.  The  other 
watched  the  window.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
called,  "She's  gone." 

The  man  on  the  pole  opened  his  instrument 
to  hear  the  following  message : 


"Hello,  Liege." 

"Hello.  Not  so  good  this  time.  It  looks  as 
though  reinforcements  had  just  arrived.  Aim 
a  little  more  southwest." 

Climbing  quickly  down  from  the  pole  he  re- 
turned to  his  companion.  "We've  found  our 
trouble,  the  reason  for  the  Belgian's  success." 
Then  he  repeated  the  message.  "We  shall  have 
to  make  an  arrest,"  he  said  gravely.  "This 
cannot  go  on." 

"I'm  afraid  we  shall,  but  I  hate  to,"  quietly 
said  the  other. 

They  crossed  the  street  and  entered  the 
house.  At  first  Marie  was  startled  for  it  was 
the  first  time  a  German  had  entered  their  home 
although  they  had  raided  several  nearby  dwell- 
ings. "What  do  you  want?"  she  demanded 
as  sternly  as  she  could. 

"You,  my  lady,"  replied  the  older  man. 

"Me?     What  for?" 

"You  are  under  arrest  for  communicating 
with  the  Liege  forts.  You  have  violated  the 
articles  of  warfare  by  giving  aid  to  the  enemy." 

"Oh,"  was  all  she  said.  She  had  been 
warned.  She  had  nothing  to  say  but  quietly 
gave  herself  up. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  in  defense?" 
asked  the  man.  "You  know  this  means  court- 
martial  and  death." 

"No,"  she  returned  bravely. 

The  younger  man  turned  to  her  in  admira- 
tion and  pity.  "You  might  plead  not  guilty," 
he  suggested. 

"Plead  not  guilty?  /Never!"  she  flashed, 
drawing  herself  up  in  indignation.  "I  have 
served  my  country  three  days.  Do  you  think 
I  am  afraid  to  die  for  it  now?" 

And  certainly  she  was  not  afraid,  for  she 
never  flinched  when  not  many  days  later,  at 
sunrise,  she  was  led,  blindfolded  and  with 
hands  bound  behind  her,  to  face  a  firing  squad. 
Heroically  as  ever  any  man,  she  gave  up  her 
life  as  a  penalty  for  service  to  her  country. 

Helen  Pope,  '12-'15. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Helen  Pope, 
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the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Leaves  con- 
test, based  her  story  on  the  following  clipping 
from  the  Boston  Herald: 

THE  GIRL  WHO  DIRECTED  THE 
LIEGE  GUNS 

A  local  physician  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
sending  carrier  pigeons  to  Liege  with  advice 
for  the  better  handling  of  the  Belgian  guns. 
The  Germans  shot  him  in  the  house  among  his 
pigeons.  Nevertheless,  the  Belgian  fire  con- 
tinued to  be  marvelously  fatal. 

Then  another  discovery  was  made.  A  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  citizen,  was 
using  a  telephone  that,  through  some  over- 
sight, the  Germans  had  failed  to  destroy.  From 
the  window  of  her  father's  house  she  watched 
the  effects  of  the  Belgian  shells,  and  after 
each  discharge  she  would  call  the  fort  in  Liege 
and  direct  the  batteries  there  how  to  aim  the 
next  time.  For  days  she  had  been  risking  her 
life  to  do  this  service  for  her  country. 

She  was  detected,  tried  by  court-martial,  con- 
victed of  violating  the  articles  of  warfare  by 
giving  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  Next  morning,  this  girl,  blindfolded  and 
with  her  arms  bound  behind  her,  faced  a  firing 
squad.  As  I  conceive  it.  no  more  heroic  figure 
will  be  produced  in  this  war  than  that  Belgian 
girl,  whose  name  the  world  may  never  know. 


December,  1920 
"TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE" 

Td  rather  be  a  Could  Be 

If  I  could  not  be  an  Are  ; 
For  a  Could  Be  is  a  Maybe 

With  a  chance  of  touching  par. 

'I'd  rather  be  a  Has  Been 

Than  a  Might  Have  Been  by  far ; 
For  a  Might  Have  Been  has  never  Been 

But  a  Has  Been  was  once  an  Are." 


October,  1925 

NEIGHBORS 

Neighbors?  Ah,  yes,  neighbors.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  neighbors :  neighbors  rich, 
neighbors  poor ;  neighbors  snobbish,  neighbors 
humble ;  neighbors  gossipy,  neighbors  discreet ; 
neighbors  gay,  neighbors  morose ;  neighbors 
with  a  past,  neighbors  with  possibilities,  but 
I  think  the  worst  neighbors  to  contend  with  are 
those  about  whom  you're  not  so  sure.  What's 
meant  is,  neighbors  who  are,  have  come  and 
will  be,  but  who,  where  from,  or  how  long  you 
don't  know. 

Startling  news  was  broadcasted  one  fine  day 
this  summer.  The  estate  next  door  was  sold ! 
Immediately  the  first  question  was :  "How 
much  did  they  get  frit?"  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  We  are  concerned  with  our 
new  neighbors. 

It  was  not  two  weeks  later  when  we  received 
news  still  more  startling.  Mr.  Whoosits  was 
going  to  put  up  a  four-car  garage  with  rooms 
overhead  for  four  servants !  How  we  wept ! 
How  we  stormed !  A  young  house  put  up  un- 
der our  own  noses.  Alas !  Alack !  Who  could 
our  neighbors  be  with  such  need  of  service  ?  A 
royal  family  from  Bulgaria?  No,  of  course 
not.  At  least,  not  in  this  quiet  town.  A  great 
merchant?  Gracious,  no,  not  so  far  from  the 
city! 

Well,  days  came,  were  lived,  disappeared. 
News  was  gleaned — strange  how  little  things 
do  get  about ! — that  there  were  eleven  daugh- 
ters and  one  boy.  I  can't  help  but  feel  sorry 
for  the  latter!  It  was  heard  that  the  Wood- 
land Golf  Course  would  all  be  bought  up  to 
provide  servants'  quarters.  This,  however,  blew 
over.  It  was  a  statement  made  by  Young 
Brother.  Young  Brothers  never  know  things — 
unless  you  don't  want  them  to !  The  question 
arose,  "Who  is  the  owner?" 

Here  I  must  hand  my  Young  Brother  some 
credit.  The  neighbor  of  a  cousin  to  his  little 
chum  told  her  sister-in-law  that  Mr.  Whatsis 
was   a  dealer   in   tobacco.      The   story   spread 
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around — you  can  figure  it  out,  I  can't — back 
to  the  little  chum  who  told  brother.  Funny? 
Well,  at  least  we  know  Mr.  Whatchamacalum's 
occupation. 

The  next  bit  of  news  obtained  about  our 
neighbors  was  on  the  night  Father  was  driving 
the  car  and  it  ran  out  of  gas.  When  he  finally 
located  a  fixer  man,  the  age  old  discussion  arose 
once  more.  Queer  how  every  one  but  those 
most  concerned  get  to  know  things !  Anyhow, 
it  seemed  that  Mr.  Whatsisname  was  the  leader 
of  the  "P.S.E.A.I.F.I.S."— or  in  other  words 
''Prevention  for  Study  of  Evolution  Among 
Illiterate  Fiji  Islanders  Society."  This  imme- 
diately stamped  Mr.  Thingumabob  as  a  man 
of  letters  and  great  social  prominence,  a  man 
who  would  be  invaluable  to  such  an  upright 
community  as  this,  for  surely  Auburndale  needs 
such  a  leader — and  society! 

Days  went  by  (it  always  helps  to  put  in  a 
sentence  like  that.  It  makes  people  think 
you're  quite  a  big  person — ah  yes),  and  we  had 
not  yet  learned  Mr.  Sooj all's  name.  But  one 
day — oh  yes — one  day  Young  Brother  Sherlock 
Holmes  discovered  the  whole  truth — in  fact 
the  great  truth.  Social  prominence,  past,  fu- 
ture, religion,  morals,  ideals,  salary,  dogs,  cats, 
children— anything  you  would  wish  to  insert 
here,  would  be  told  by  that. 

Brother  came  home  late  from  school  and 
pounced  in  on  Mother. 

"Guess !" 

"Guess !"   he  yelled. 

Mother  nearly  collapsed. 

"I  couldn't,"  she  whispered. 

"I  know  everything — yup,  you  bet  I  do," 
said  brother  and  his  little  freckly  face  was 
wreathed  with  the  smiles  of  a  victorious  Scot- 
land Yarder.    Now  we  would  know  everything. 

"Smith." 

We  buried  the  dog  next  day  and  Mother's 
still  in  a  sanatorium  for  the  Feeble  Minded. 
But  anyhow,  our  quest  for  the  Grail  has  ceased 
— such  are  neighbors  ! 

Dorothy  Messenger,  '26 


March,  1927 

VOICES* 

Across  the  counter  of  one  of  those  silly  little 
hot  dog  stands,  which  are  the  predominant 
feature  at  many  amusement  parks,  leaned  a  tall, 
slim  graceful  girl.  As  a  passerby,  I  could  not 
help  but  stop  for  just  a  moment  to  admire  the 
clear  blue  of  her  eyes  and  the  shining  gold 
of  her  glorious  hair.  Fascinated,  I  watched 
her  until  she  turned  quickly  toward  me  and 
flashed  a  vivid  smile  in  my  direction. 

I  moved  nearer,  and  she  uttered  the  mere 
words,  "Goin'  to  try  a  dog,  lady — don't  they 
look  swell?" 

Almost  unconsciously  I  turned  away,  and 
with  a  sickening,  dizzy  feeling  I  proceeded 
down  the  street.  Without  wishing  to  remem- 
ber I  found  that  my  thoughts  persisted  in  go- 
ing back  to  that  girl  again  and  again  during  the 
ensuing  evening.  How  could  she,  with  a  face 
like  an  angel's,  be  the  possessor  of  the  coarse, 
rasping  voice  that  I  had  heard  ?  It  was  incom- 
prehensible, but  it  was  true — I  was  disillu- 
sioned. 

But  that  one  incident  which  left  such  a  last- 
ing impression  on  my  mind  made  me  listen  in 
the  days  to  come  to  the  voices  that  1  heard 
around  me.  Ever  present  with  me,  it  became 
a  fascinating  game  until  on  meeting  a  new  per- 
son, I  could  hardly  wait  until  they  had  the  op- 
portunity to  speak.  Wherever  I  was — on  the 
street,  in  the  subway,  in  the  shops — wherever 
there  were  people  around  me,  I  listened  with 
almost  cat-like  eagerness  for  the  sound  of  their 
voices.  I  began  to  be  preoccupied,  touchy,  and 
often  rude,  but  I  learned  many  things  that  I 
had  never  recognized  before. 

Across  the  crisp,  cold  air  of  a  December 
afternoon  came  the  shrill  notes  of  a  child  at 
play.  His  young  voice  rang  out  in  the  still 
air,  and  I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  for  him  except  happiness.  Hearing  that 
undeveloped  child-voice  with  its  cheerful-light 

(^Published  in  The  Magazine  World — a  junior  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  author  got  a 
prize  of  five  dollars  for  it.) 
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tones  was  like  hearing  a  single  note  from  a 
master's  violin ;  there  were  worlds  and  worlds 
of  inexpressible  joy  beneath,  and  I  was  thrilled, 
thrilled ! 

In  a  rather  stuffy  but  decidedly  pompous 
office,  a  successful  business  man  was  conversing 
with  one  of  his  clients.  I  listened — the  man 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  spare  one  precious 
word  of  his  vast  store.  In  quick  concise  terms 
that  were  chosen  with  deliberateness  to  say  the 
most  in  a  short  period  of  time,  he  gave  the  valu- 
able advice  which  the  man  opposite  him  was 
seeking.  His  tone  was  clear  (he  has  never 
been  known  to  repeat)  but  it  was  pitched  low 
enough  to  save  himself  any  unnecessary  strain. 
And  of  course  it  tended  to  be  just  a  bit  monoto- 
nous, for  he  never  raised  it  the  least  trifle  nor 
allowed  it  to  sink  below  its  chosen  tone.  The 
man  who  talked  all  day  to  his  customers,  who 
carried  on  long-distance  calls  with  distant  cities 
time  and  time  again,  knew  how  to  talk. 

I  was  lingering  beside  a  display  of  particu- 
larly brilliant  scarfs  in  one  of  Boston's  fash- 
ionable sport  shops,  trying  to  decide  whether 
there  was  too  much  yellow  in  this  or  too  little 
red  in  that. 

Behind  me  a  cool,  lifeless  voice  said,  "Did 
you  wish  something  in  scarfs?" 

I  expected  the  owner  of  such  a  voice  to  be 
an  older  woman,  a  woman  who  had  bitter  ex- 
perience with  life  until  even  her  voice  betrayed 
the  hopelessness  she  carried  in  her  heart.  I 
turned — a  black-haired,  dark-eyed  girl  of  per- 
haps twenty-four  or  five  was  facing  me.  1 
stammered  because  I  had  forgotten  even  her 
question  in  my  utter  amazement  at  the  owner 
of  that  hideous  voice.  With  lips  so  red,  with 
skin  so  soft  and  young,  with  eyes  that  gleamed 
black  like  fiery  coals,  how  could  this  girl  speak 
as  she  did  ?  And  I  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  though  she  had  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing the  world  to  a  certain  extent,  though  she 
had  guarded  her  skin  from  the  ugly  wrinkles 
which  sin  and  suffering  combined  leave  almost 
inevitably,  though  she  had  painted  her  lips 
scarlet  and  her  cheeks  bright  red,  she  had  been 


betrayed  by  her  voice,  which  she  had  neglected 
to  protect.  Foolish  girl,  forgetting  that  im- 
pressionable medium  whereby  man's  most 
guarded  secrets  are  brought  to  light;  she 
thought  she  could  fool  the  world,  but  the  world 
is  quick  to  hear. 

In  the  subway  near  me  were  two  rather- 
rakish  looking  individuals  ;  raccoon  coats  and 
derby  hats  seemed  to  swallow  up  their  person- 
alities, and  I  knew  they  were  college  men. 
Pushed  nearer  to  them  by  a  mob  which 
crowded  on  at  Boylston  Street,  I  couldn't  help 
but  overhear  their  conversation. 

"The  Dikes  are  throwing  an  affair  Friday 
night,  Bob — better  try  to  come  along !" 

Yes,  1  had  guessed  right,  and  if  I  hadn't 
heard  their  words  the  tones  of  their  voices 
alone  would  have  convinced  me  as  to  their 
identity.  There  is  a  languid  carelessness,  a 
drawly,  "plenty  of  time"  tone  which  only  these 
college  men  seem  to  acquire,  and  which  they 
soon  forsake  on  entrance  into  the  business 
world. 

Then  there  is  the  voice  of  a  mother  when 
she  is  addressing  her  son  or  daughter ;  it  is 
different  from  all  the  rest.  A  voice  of  poignant 
sweetness,  a  voice  of  love  and  a  desire  to  create 
happiness,  a  voice  which  will  live  forever  in 
the  heart  of  you  or  me  because  she  is  our 
mother  and  we  never  can  forget.  There  is 
complete  unselfishness  in  it ;  it  is  the  voice 
which  always  comes  to  you  when  things  go 
wrong,  it  is  the  voice  which  makes  your  house 
home  and  which  leaves  it  strangely  empty  when 
it  is  gone. 

Finally  there  is  the  voice  of  the  person  you 
love — strong,  vital,  vibrant  with  hidden  emo- 
tions. The  voice  which  you  never  tire  of, 
which  you  turn  to  when  there  are  heartaches 
and  loneliness  and  miles  between  you.  It  is 
the  voice  which  comes  to  you  in  the  still  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  haunts  you  throughout 
the  long  day.  It  is  the  voice  you  hear  above 
the  din  of  traffic  on  a  busy  street,  the  voice  you 
hear  regardless  of  what  you  are  doing  or  where 
you  are — the  voice  of  love. 
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Voices — the  thin  tones  of  the  self-centered 
woman,  growing  old  in  her  own  selfishness ; 
the  impetuous  thrill  of  a  young  voice — spirited 
and  happy ;  the  full  tones  of  a  woman  who  has 
found  life,  as  rich  and  as  wonderful  as  the  thing 
she  has  discovered  ;  the  gruff  words  of  a  de- 
feated man  who  has  received  only  failure  for 
his  pains ;  voices — and  not  two  alike  in  all  the 
wide  world.  What  enchanting  things  they  are, 
what  a  fascinating  study  for  him  who  would 
hear  them — voices  ! 

Elisabeth  Gilbert,  '28 


November,  1930 

THE  COLLEGE  MAN 

Miss  Hand,  emboldened  by  the  fact  that 
males  were  not  usually  to  be  found  lurking 
about  the  corridors  of  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary, started  to  unhook  her  whale-bone  corset, 
but  her  unwonted  daring  failed,  she  wavered, 
decided  in  favor  of  caution,  and  turned  out 
the  faint  blue  ring  of  flame  in  the  lamp  that 
hung  directly  before  her  steel  engraving  of 
"Horses  in  a  Storm" ;  a  smell  of  kerosene  and 
burnt  lamp-wick  crept  a  little  way  along  the 
corridor,  then  Miss  Hand's  door  was  creaked 
shut.  Simultaneously,  two  lamps  were  being 
lighted  in  the  room  belonging  to  Hester  and 
Addie. 

To  say  that  Hester  and  Addie's  room  was 
just  as  it  had  been  the  year  before  would  be  to 
make  a  gross  misstatement.  The  furniture  was 
of  the  same  surpassing  ugliness,  the  same  Gib- 
son-girl print  embellished  with  dyed  pampas- 
grass,  the  same  lithographs  of  simpering  maid- 
ens with  white  mosquito  netting  about  their 
shoulders,  the  same  postal-card  pictures  of 
steely-eyed  youths  with  fierce  mustaches,  peg- 
top  trousers  and  bowler  hats  (youths  who  in- 
variably stood  clutching  the  handle-bars  of  a 
bicycle),  covered  a  goodly  area  of  the  jaundice 
colored  wall ;  but  now  there  was  a  blue  cush- 
ion with  a  white  Y  outlined  upon  it  with  tufts 
of  embroidery  cotton.  And  not  only  was  added 
the  cushion,  but  a  small  wooden  paddle  witli 


an  inscription,  executed  with  flourishes,  which 
read  Souvenir  of  Bailey's  Beach.  Both  be- 
longed to  Hester. 

Hester  stuffed  a  towel  under  the  door.  "If 
Miss  Hand  sees  the  light  coming  out  into  the 
corridor,  she'll  be  right  up  here,  then  it  will 
be  skidoo  for  all  of  us,"  she  remarked  to  the 
young  ladies  in  flannel  wrappers  and  Juliet 
bedroom  slippers  who  were  watching  with  the 
intentness  of  vultures  the  chafing-dish  over 
which  Addie  presided. 

"That,"  observed  one  of  the  young  ladies 
thickly  through  a  muffin,  "is  the  trouble  with 
boarding  school."  She  made  a  sweeping  ges- 
ture with  the  muffin.  "We  can't  do  anything, 
we're  treated  like  infants." 

Addie  glanced  up  for  a  swift  moment  from 
her  chafing-dish.  "At  our  age,"  she  said,  and 
immediately  the  young  ladies  in  flannel  wrap- 
pers echoed  "At  our  age,"  each  with  a  different 
shade  of  indignation  in  her  voice,  all  except 
the  girl  who  was  engrossed  by  the  crumbling 
muffin.  She  gulped.  "At  our  age,"  she  said 
indistinctly,  and  brushed  the  crumbs  from  the 
front  of  her  kimono.  "We  can't  do  anything," 
she  gulped  again  and  reached  for  another  muf- 
fin, "We  can't  see  boys  or  anything,  and  last 
week  I  met  the  nicest  boy  .  .  .  Harvard"  .  .  . 
the  rest  was  lost  in  the  muffin. 

"Harvard?"  inquired  the  girl  from  across 
the  corridor,  "I  wonder  if  he  knows  Eddie 
Garfer?" 

"That  name  sounds  familiar  .  .  .  Eddie  Gar- 
fer .  .  .  ,"  mused  one  of  the  young  ladies  who 
had  her  feet  propped  on  a  chair,  "No,  it's  a 
John  Gardner  I'm  thinking  of  ...  or  maybe 
it's  Jim  Gardner,  I'm  not  sure,  but  anyway  he 
goes  to  Yale." 

Hester  twisted  the  fringe  of  the  blue  cushion 
tightly  around  her  finger.  The  room  swam 
about  her.  "Yale,"  she  asked  in  a  small  voice, 
"Yale?"  All  the  young  ladies  stared  at  her. 
"Do  you  know  a  George  ...  a  Georgie  Bas- 


come 


?" 


For  a  whole  year  Hester  had  looked  with 
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envious  eyes  upon  the  pennants  that  covered 
the  jaundice-colored  walls  in  the  other  girls' 
rooms ;  the  pictures  of  young  gentlemen  with 
small  round  caps,  sideburns,  and  turtle-neck 
sweaters  that  decorated  the  mirrors.  She  had 
listened  with  envious  ears  to  the  nonchalant 
discussion  of  young  gentlemen's  names  and 
young  gentlemen's  colleges.  But  that  was  a 
year  ago;  no,  a  summer  ago.  "Do  you  know 
a  Georgie  Bascome?" 

Hester  had  found  Georgie  at  Bailey's  Beach. 
Bailey's  Beach  House  was  mostly  verandah, 
and  the  verandah  was  occupied  by  ranks  of 
rocking-chairs  that  creaked  rhythmically  on 
the  floor  boards  as  the  elderly  ladies  who  sat 
in  them  gossiped,  did  hairpin  tatting,  and 
rocked  to  and  fro  endlessly.  For  half  an  after- 
noon Hester  had  been  regaled  with  an  account 
of  a  gall-stone  operation ;  she  made  her  escape 
at  last  to  go  out  of  sound  of  the  complaining 
chairs,  and  to  walk  along  the  damp,  hard  sand 
of  the  beach.  She  was  picking  up  shells  to 
mount  in  putty  for  motto  frames  when  she  came 
upon  Georgie.  Georgie  was  not  a  prepossessing 
youth.  He  was  lanky,  he  was  extremely  blond, 
with  pale  blue  eyes  and  white  eyebrows,  and 
he  had  a  dull  red  complexion  that  was  peeling 
in  patches.  But  sunburn  and  white  eyebrows 
were  as  nothing ;  for  unmistakeably  he  had  a 
small  round  cap,  sideburns  and  a  dark  blue 
turtle-neck  sweater.  Mr.  Bascome  was  any- 
thing but  shy.  "Are  you  staying  at  Bailey's 
Beach  ?  My  name  is  Bascome,  George  Bas- 
come .  .  .  call  me  Georgie,  everybody  does." 

Hester  had  an  impulse  to  tell  the  young  man 
that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  being  addressed 
by  strange  gentlemen ;  a  jaundice-colored  wall 
came  between  her  and  the  impulse,  and  the  im- 
pulse faded  quite  away.  College  men,  she  re- 
flected, were  no  doubt  an  unconventional  clan  ; 
this  was  probably  the  way  they  introduced 
themselves.  "Why  yes,  I'm  staying  with  my 
aunt  at  the  Beach  House,  Mr.  Bascome  .  .  . 
uh  ,  .  .  Georgie.  It's  .  .  .  it's  nice  here,  isn't 
it?" 

"Nice?  This  place?  Why,  Bailey's  Beach 
is  nothing,  you  should  see  Coney  Island." 


"Oh,  you  college  men,"  sighed  Hester  with 
adoration  in  her  eyes,  "Blue,  that's  for  Yale, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  Bascome?" 

"Not  Mr.  Bascome,  please,  Georgie  .  .  . 
everyone  calls  me  that,  Miss  ah  .  .  ." 

"Booth  .  .  .  Hester  is  my  first  name  .  .  . 
Hester  Booth."  She  gazed  directly  into  the 
white  eyebrows,  "You  say  you're  from  Yale?" 

Georgie  was  irrevocably  lost.  "Yes,"  he 
said. 

The  summer  days  passed,  a  succession  of  nar- 
rations on  gall-stones,  hours  of  hairpin  tatting, 
and  interludes  of  Georgie.  But  all  the  stories 
of  the  extravagance  of  college  men  that  Hester 
had  heard  were  put  to  lie  by  young  Mr.  Bas- 
come ;  it  was  a  day  of  miracles  when  Georgie, 
redder  than  even  his  wonted  sunburn,  awk- 
wardly presented  the  souvenir  paddle  and  a 
luridly  colored  celluloid  pin  with  TWENTY- 
THREE  SKIDOO  inscribed  on  it.  By  the 
time  the  summer  was  over,  Georgie  had  ex- 
panded sufficiently  to  sing  Boola-Boola  in  a 
voice  no  more  attractive  than  his  appearance. 
He  accompanied  himself  on  a  mandolin,  but 
even  as  the  turtle-neck  sweater  cast  a  glamor 
over  Georgie,  so  it  did  over  his  singing  and 
his  mandolin  playing. 

if;  5^  ^ 

Hester  fingered  the  dark  blue  cushion  and 
twisted  the  fringe  in  hard  little  knots.  "Do 
any  of  you  know  Georgie  Bascome?  He  lives 
in  Westville." 

"Westville?  Don't  tell  me  you  know  Geor- 
gie Bascome  from  Westville."  The  girl  from 
the  room  next  door  pulled  her  feet  down  from 
the  chair.  "Why  I  live  in  Westville  .  .  . 
Georgie  Bascome !" 

"Oh,"  said  Hester,  her  heart  contracting  a 
little,  "You  know  Georgie  ...  he  goes  to 
Yale." 

"Yale?  Yale,  my  dear?"  The  young  lady 
in  the  flannel  wrapper  looked  incredulous. 
"Why,  he  doesn't  even  go  to  high  school,  he 
works  for  Mr.  Schwartz,  the  butcher  .  .  .  Yale, 
my  dear !" 

Norma  Keller,  '31. 
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October,  1931 
SONNET 

When  even  age  well-taught  is  yet  unkind, 

And   youth   impatient    still   with   youth    but 
looks 
Too  close  for  vision  true  of  its  own  kind  ; 

When  empty  thought  comes  parrot-like  from 
books 
And  glibly  mocks  abroad  slow  reason's  sound ; 

And  cynics  rankly  grow  from  petty  plight 
To  borrow  Disillusion's  sorry  gown ; 

When  dull  authority  would  make  alike 
All  men ;  then  there  are  left  but  years  to  choose. 

As  thievish  time's  compassion  is  to  brook 
The  span  twixt  us  and  that  we  would  not  lose, 

So  gracious  time  seals  each  abandoned  nook 
Of  mind  that  yet  holds  bitterness,  to  bring 
Release  from  too-clear  sight,  that  we  may  sing. 

Norma  Keller,  '31. 


November,  1931 

IF  YOU  PLEASE 

Dear  Juniors,  seat  us  if  you  please, 

Hold  doorways  open  wide, 
Lift  our  fallen  articles, 

Always   stand   aside. 

Rise  up  as  we  enter, 

Carry   please   our  books, 
Even   though   you  hate   our  wishes 

Guard  your  evil  looks. 

We   love    you   Juniors   really, 
But   watch   these   small  affairs, 

Next  year  you'll  be  Seniors, 

And  Juniors  will  hold  YOUR  chairs. 
Vesta  Black,  32. 


DIZZY  DAZE 


You  are  the  only  one  I've  found 

Who  caused  my  senses  to  go  round 

The  very  first  time  that  we  met. 
(A  moment  I'll  not  soon  forget). 

It  happened  quickly,  that  I  know. 

But  wait — -here  is  the  final  blow. 
Our  meeting  place — laugh  this  one  o'er — 

Was  in  a  fast  revolving  door ! 

Kay  For  gey,  '28. 


February,  1932 

THE  ROAD  TO   YESTERDAY  VIA 
THE  ALLERLEI 

"Can  this  be  true,  a  low  necked  gown 
'Twould  give  a  cold — the  very  sound. 
Is  this  a  joke? 
No,  she  dons  a  yoke 
When  she  comes  to  Lasell  from  her  native  town." 

Before  you  have  a  chance  to  blame  this  daring 
little  verse  on  the  author,  let  me  explain  its 
source.  It  appeared  on  a  page  topped  by  a 
charming  drawing  of  a  most  refined-looking 
young  lady,  her  hair  much  pompadoured,  her 
hands  sedately  folded  in  her  lap,  and  most 
astonishing  of  all,  the  straps  of  her  evening 
dress  coyly  allowed  to  slip  down  over  her 
shoulders  in  the  most  intriguing  manner  imag- 
inable. No,  you're  quite  mistaken,  she  isn't 
an  example  of  this  modern  era  of  spine-reveal- 
ing gowns  but  claims  as  her  abode  the  pages  of 
the  1903  Allerlei. 

This  amusing  little  "before  and  after"  con- 
fessional leads  us  to  believe  that  those  early 
annuals,  the  predecessors  of  our  own. beloved 
Lamp,  were  not  quite  so  carefully  censored 
as  we  might  have  expected. 

Those  old  Allerleis  are  veritable  treasure 
houses  of  Lasell's  yesterdays.  They  keep  alive 
and  real  the  spirit  and  life  of  our  school  during 
the  last  five  decades  of  its  existence. 

What  vast  changes  a  perusal  of  these  old 
annuals  reveal.  We  who  grumble  continually 
at  our  cumbersome  and  excessively  warm  gym 
outfits  must  blush  with  shame  when  we  see  the 
outfits  these  girls  of  former  days  were  burdened 
with,  in  those  memorable  years  when  the  re- 
quirements read  like  this  :  "The  gymnastic  cos- 
tume consists  of  a  garibaldi  waist,  with  full 
Turkish  drawers  buttoned  to  the  waist.  The 
length  under  arm  must  be  sufficient  to  allow 
both  arms  to  be  raised  perpendicularly,  with- 
out drawing  upon  the  belt.  The  sleeve  should 
be  long  enough  to  permit  the  arm  to  be  fully 
raised.  The  belt  must  be  at  least  four  inches 
longer  than  a  close-fitting  measure.  The  ma- 
terial must  be  flannel,  dark  color  preferred. 
Bright  trimmings  may  be  added." 
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Those  were  the  days  when  all  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Seminary  were  carefully  coached 
in  military  drill,  and  even  fencing.  Those  were 
tricky  military  costumes  certainly.  We  only 
hope  that  the  drill  wasn't  too  strenuous —  knot- 
ty muscles  would  have  been  such  a  blow  to  the 
dear  young  ladies'  mothers. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  crew  was  in- 
augurated at  an  astonishing  early  date  and  is 
by  no  means  an  innovation  of  the  past  few 
years.  These  early  oarsmen  must  have  had 
their  troubles  sweeping  down  the  Charles  bol- 
stered up  in  those  great  white  sweaters.  But 
you  must  admit  that  dressed  all  in  white  with 
their  little  white  tarns  perched  securely  on  the 
top  of  their  smooth  pompadours,  they  must 
have  made  a  charming  picture  of  active  young 
womanhood. 

But  sports  were  not  the  greatest  forte  of 
these  young  gentlewomen.  Oh,  by  no  means ! 
Their  greatest  accomplishments  were  obtained 
with  a  very  particular  goal  in  mind,  and  con- 
sisted of  tbeir  triumphs  in  the  culinary  art  and 
especially  in  the  line  of  bread  making  were 
they  amazingly  proficient. 

But  stop — who  are  we  to  laugh?  Think  of 
the  time  when  our  own  lovely  clothes  and  care- 
fully groomed  coiffures  will  be  the  absurd 
objects  of  wonder  on  the  part  of  a  future  daugh- 
ter of  Lasell. 

Katharine  Hartman,  '32. 


May,  1932 

JUNIOR  PROM 
Two  bulging  busses  stopped  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Woodland  Park  Golf  Club. 

"Well,  where  are  the  men?"  a  voice  de- 
manded. 

"You  know  Tom  promised  to  have  a  cheer- 
ing squad  here  to  greet  us.  They  were  going 
to  yell — 

"  'Hail  to  Lasell  girls 
Large  or  small 

They   have    to    come   in   busses 
Or  they  can't  come  at  all.' " 

Amid  shrieks  of  laughter,  swirl  of  skirts,  and 


clicking  of  heels,  the  Juniors  bowed  themselves 
out  of  the  bus  and  walked  up  to  the  dressing 
room.  No  men  were  seen  anywhere,  but  then 
it  wouldn't  be  a  true  Lasell  dance  if  men  were 
hanging  around.  The  only  important  object 
in  the  dressing  room  was  the  mirror.  It  re- 
flected many  faces  in  its  impartial  surface. 
There  was  a  girl  in  orange  who  should  be  a 
contortionist,  fixing  the  back  of  her  dress. 

"Say,  can  you  pull  out  these  stitches?"  she 
asked  her  friend. 

"Sure,  how'd  they  get  there?" 

"Well,  my  dress  didn't  pass  inspection 
and—" 

"Oh,  I  see.     They  sewed  it  up." 

"My  roomie  did  it.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self that  it  will  never  hold  and  I  simply  can't 
have  threads  hanging." 

"Of  course  not." 

"She  takes  sewing  at  school  so  I  thought 
she'd  make  it  tight,  but  look  at  it." 

"Yes — say  have  you  anything  sharp  I  can 
break  a  thread  with?" 

The  mirror  reflected  many  more  girls,  and 
among  them  a  heavy  girl  in  bulging  black 
pumps. 

"What  happened  to  your  shoes?"  a  friend 
asked. 

"You  mean  the  middles?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  they  look  bad?  My  roomie  stretched 
them  for  me  and — well  our  feet  are  a  little 
different  in  the  same  place." 

The  girls  trooped  downstairs  where  the  ex- 
pectant "blinds"  stood  feebly  waiting. 

"Oh,  Doris,  come  here,"  a  girl  called. 

"May  I  present  Mr.  — er — er — Kimp." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  Doris  mum- 
bled. 

They  walked  bravely  to  the  forbidding  line 
ahead  of  them. 

"Mrs.  McDonald,  may  I  present  Mr.  Simp, 
Mr.  Blimp,  Mrs.  McDonald."  Doris  being 
too  embarrassed  to  apologize  walked  off.  Her 
"blind"  looking  like  a  happy  farmer  came  grin- 
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ning  after  her.  He  didn't  feel  insulted  at  all. 
His  real  name  was  Jones  anyway. 

As  the  orchestra  started  to  play  the  fellows 
dutifully  asked  their  partners  to  dance. 

In  a  corner  two  couples  were  talking  to- 
gether. 

"Say,  have  you  ever  seen  the  man  in  the 
mountains?"    Don  asked. 

"Sure,"  Jean  replied. 

"Well,  they  carved  his  face  from  Ted's,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  her  partner. 

"Oh,  a  stone  head,"  Jean  replied. 

"Who,  me?"  asked  Ted. 

"No,  the  man  in  the  mountains,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"A  couple  of  stone  heads,"  Don  yelled  as 
he  danced  away. 

Over  by  the  punch  bowl  there  was  a  couple. 
There  always  is  someone  by  a  punch  bowl. 

"You're  the  best  dancer  I've  ever  met,"  he 
was  saying. 

She,  a  tall  blonde  in  a  black  dress,  replied, 

"How  many  girls  have  you  said  that  to?" 

"Never  to  a  girl  like  you,"  he  answered. 

The  music  stopped  and  someone  said  that 
the  Junior  Prom  picture  was  to  be  taken. 

"Say,  I'm  not  a  Junior.  I'm  not  going  to 
have  my  picture  taken,"  one  of  the  bigger 
"blinds"  thundered. 

"Yes  you  are,"  his  small  date  informed  him. 

"Let's  stay  in  here  instead,"  he  said. 

"Say,  they  count  heads  in  the  picture  and 
any  girl  missing  gets  six  weeks'  restrictions." 

He,  of  course,  couldn't  inflict  such  a  horrible 
future  on  the  girl  so  he  consented  to  kneel  in 
the  front  row.  It  takes  small  women  with 
brains  to  manage  brutes. 

The  dancers  all  lined  up  in  a  solid  mass  and 
put  their  best  picture  faces  on  but  the  pho- 
tographer looked  dissatisfied. 

Finally  he  spoke. 

"Will  you  please  keep  your  hands  still  until 
I  take  the  picture?"  he  asked. 

The  music  started  again  and  everyone  began 
to  dance.  At  about  ten  of  twelve,  a  few  fore- 
sighted   couples   went    up   to   get    their    coats. 


Fords    and    cars    stopped    at    the    door    while 
Juniors  climbed  in. 

In  the  rumble  seat  of  a  certain  yellow  road- 
ster a  fellow  was  saying,  "May  I  have  a  kiss?" 

"I  never  kiss  a  fellow  when  the  moon  isn't 
out,"  she  replied. 

"Let's  imagine  there's  a  moon." 

"I  haven't  any  imagination." 

"I  have  enough  for  both  of  us,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  if  you  have  so  much  imagination,  why 
don't  you  imagine  you've  kissed  me?" 

In  another  car  the  fellow  who  had  formerly 
told  a  girl  she  was  the  best  dancer  he  had  ever 
met  was  now  saying,  "Honest,  you're  the  nicest 
girl  I've  ever  met."  In  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  tall  girl  in  black,  he  said  "Never  to  a  girl 
like  you." 

Oh,  yes,  Seniors ;  your  younger  Junior  sis- 
ters had  a  prom. 

Ruth  Stafford,  '33. 


EUROPE   1935 


The  most  ideal  kind  of  itinerary  has  been 
planned  for  the  Lasell  European  tour  for  the 
summer  of  1935.  It  is  to  be  a  combination  of 
cruise  and  land  tour,  the  latter  being  done  as 
much  as  feasible  by  motor. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  under 
whose  management  we  have  travelled  so  de- 
lightfully and  profitably  for  the  last  two  years 
has  chartered  the  City  of  London  of  the  Eller- 
man  Line,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
family  line,  because  everything  possible  is  done 
by  the  ship's  staff  to  insure  a  good  time  for 
the  passengers.  The  cruise  will  begin  at 
Southampton,  calling  at  Villagareia  for  San- 
tiago, Spain,  Lisbon  in  Portugal,  Cadiz  for 
Sevilla,  Tangier  (North  Africa)  Gibraltar, 
Malaga  for  Granada,  Valencia  for  Saguntum 
in  Spain,  Tarragona  and  Barcelona  in  Spain, 
Palma  in  Mallorca  and  finally  at  Naples. 

From  Naples  we  shall  go  by  motor  to  Pom- 
peii, Amalfi,  Capri,  then  on  to  Rome  where 
we  shall  spend  a  week.  Again  by  motor  through 
the  hilltowns  to  Florence  where  we  shall  spend 
another  week.     Then  on  to  Venice,  Milan,  the 
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Italian  Lakes,  Switzerland,  Heidelberg,  the 
Rhine,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Brussels  and 
for  a  week  in  Paris  before  sailing  for  home. 

A  preliminary  week  in  England  is  strongly 
urged  in  order  that  the  tour  may  be  quite  com- 
plete and  perfect.  However,  there  may  be 
many  who  will  wish  to  take  only  the  cruise 
and  travel  in  Italy.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  to  suit  all  purses. 

This  is  really  a  travel  opportunity  that  is  not 
often  offered  for  a  first  trip.  Usually  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  left  for  a  second  time.  By 
combining  the  cruise  with  the  land  travel  one 
gets  a  perfect  tour. 

The  tour  is  open  to  Lasell  girls  and  their 
friends  even  though  they  may  not  be  members 
of  our  school  family.  For  further  information 
address  Miss  Constance  Blackstock,  Lasell 
Junior  College,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


GUILD  HALL,  LONDON. 

(Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  University    Travel) 


LASELL'S  WEDDING  AND   ENGAGE- 
MENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ON  THE  AIR! 

June  14 — -June  McCormick  Buchanan,  sister 
of  "Cherry"  Buchanan,  '22,  and  Mr.  David 
Hollender  Hall  at  Pippapass,  Kentucky. 
Slime  16— Anne  W.  Davidson,  '28-'32,  and 
Mr.  George  Muir,  2d,  at  Cohasset,  Massachu- 
setts. 

June  27 — F.  Madeleine  Robinhold,  '27,  and 
Rev.  Carl  S.  Leinbach  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leinbach  called  at  the 
college  while  on  their  wedding  journey,  and 
are  now  "at  home"  at  1021  Centre  Street,  Beth- 
lehem. 

^  July  6 — Thelma  Macfarlane,  '32,  and  Mr. 
Avery  Bates  at  Hudson,  New  York. 
Sfuly  8 — Miss  Clare  Norton,  former  teacher 
at  Woodland  Park  School,  and  Mr.  William 
Darton  were  married  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Napa,  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darton  are 
now  residing  at  1601  West  11th  Place,  Los 
Angeles. 

yJuly  16 — Cherry  C.  Solar,  '26,  and  Mr.  Free- 
man A.  Rusho  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
.  July  18— Edythe  Marie  Roberts,  '24-'24,  and 
Mr.  Louis  Rucker  at  Grosse  Isle,  Michigan. 
^  July  20— Doris  Mae  Alley,  '28-'29,  and  Mr. 
Parker  K.  Remkus  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
^  July  27 — Alva  Virginia  Magary,  '26-27 ,  and 
Mr.  William  Percy  Benson  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

'July  28 — Helene  Swick,  '29,  and  Mr.  Jerome 
Brady  at  New  York  City. 
SAugust  3 — Anna  Frances  Litchfield,  '32,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Dawson  Blamire  at  West  Somer- 
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ville,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Blamire  are  now 
"at  home"  at  11  Lowden  Avenue,  West  Somer- 
ville. 

f  August  11 — Gwendolyn  Murray,  '34,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  A.  Larsen  at  Bangor,  Maine.  Gwen- 
dolyn has  the  distinction  of  being  the  Class 
Bride  of  1934. 

^  August  15 — Marion  Kingdom  '29,  and  Mr. 
Earl  W.  Farnum,  Jr.,  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

^August  25— Isabel  H.  Rodier,  '25,  and  Mr. 
William  Ringland  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

v  September  1 — Evelyn  Elizabeth  Hart,  '27- 
'28,  and  Mr.  Allan  Watson  at  Unionville,  Con- 
necticut. 

\/  September  3 — Mayre  Catherine  McEvoy, 
'29,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Robideau  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

September  4 — Barbara  Catherine  Porter, 
daughter  of  Catherine  Cann  Porter,  '04-'05,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Richard  Bennett  at  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia. 

y/ September  5— Elizabeth  W.  Follett,  '32, 
daughter  of  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '04-'07,  and 
Mr.  J.  Frederick  Kistler  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 

t/  September  7 — Virginia  Hinshaw,  '31,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Alonzo  Wilks  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilks'  address  is  now 
Sedalia,  Missouri. 

^  September  8—  Priscilla  Barber.  '30,  and  Dr. 
Perry  M.  Fitch,  brother  of  Katherine  Fitch 
Chesley,  '30,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

y  Helen  Jean  Libby,  '22,  and  Mr.  Maurice  E. 
Staples  at  Gorham,  New  Hampshire. 

Eleanor  Lawrence  Wells,  daughter  of  Edith 
V Burke  Wells,  '02-'03,  and  sister  of  Betty  Wells 
Furneaux,  '29.  became  the  bride  of  Mr.  El- 
bridge  Taylor  at  the  Grace  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
v  Jeannette  Gessner,  '30,  and  Mr.  Richard  B. 
Somers  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  We  were 
especially  pleased  to  have  a  call  from  this  young 
couple,  while  on  their  wedding  journey. 
i  September  10 — Bettina  Nickerson,  daughter 
of  Margerie  Simes  Nickerson,  '10-'ll,  and  Mr. 


George    W.    Briggs,    Jr.,    at    Newton    Centre, 

Mass. 

^September  15— Ruth  Galusha,  '31,  and  Mr. 

Russell  Bartley  at  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

^Margaret  A.  Vansant  and  Mr.  John  C.  Lyon, 

son  of  Ida  Mallory  Lyon,  '03,  and  brother  of 

Lenna  Lyon,  '31,  at  By  wood,  Pennsylvania. 

^September  17 — Anna  Rodier,  '27,  and  Mr. 
Gould  B.  Curtis  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

^September  23 — Marion  Elizabeth  Crosby, 
'32,  and  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Gilbert  at  Faneuil. 
Massachusetts. 

October  12 — -Maude  Isabel  Africa,  '26,  and 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Rolfe  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

^October  13 — Ruth  Mott  Rawlings,  '21,  and 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Mott  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mott's  home  address,  after  the  first 
of  December,  will  be  1400  East  Kearsley  Street, 
Flint,  Mich. 

i  October  14— Dorothy  W.  Plummer,  '28,  and 
Mr.  Rex  A.  Edmunds  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan. 

t,  October  27 — Janet  H.  Brewster,  daughter  of 
Jennie  Johnson  Brewster,  '05-'06,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  at  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

^"  October  29— Louise  T.  Newell,  '33,  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Audette  at  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Audette  will  be  "at  home"  after 
the  fifteenth  of  November  at  73  Blodgett  Street, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

^Announcement  has  also  been  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Marjorie  Magune,  '31,  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don S.  Curtis  on  March  24th  at  Union,  Con- 
necticut. 

i/  From  Anne  Litchfield  Blamire,  '32,  we  learn 
of  the  wedding  of  Emily  Holman,  '30-'31,  and 
Mr.  Kendal  Davis  on  March  7th.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davis  are  now  residing  at  164  Columbia 
Heights,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Mclntire  of  Manchester, 

N.  H.,  have  recently  announced  the  engagement 

of  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  '33,  to  Dr.  Harry 

Bennett  of  Goffstown,  New  Hampshire. 

To  this  happy  group  of  "old  girls"  and  fa- 
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vored  grooms  and  to  the  brides  and  grooms-to- 
be,  Lasell's  heartiest  felicitations. 

The  Seniors  of  1934  and  their  admiring 
college  mates  had  barely  left  the  campus  in 
June  when  the  return  of  "old  girl"  visitors  be- 
gan. They  and  we  were  keenly  disappointed 
that  they  had  just  missed  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful Commencements  Lasell  has  ever  en- 
joyed. 

One  of  the  earliest  post-graduate  visitors  was 
Mary  Patten  Witherbee,  '92.  She  tarried  but 
a  day  and  then  in  company  with  Miss  Irwin 
and  her  visiting  English  cousin,  Miss  Mae 
Trwin,  the  trio  started  for  a  tour  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Miss  Witherbee's  gifted  pen  has 
given  to  us  fascinating  sketches  of  Vermont 
at  its  best.  She  attributed  much  of  the  joy  of 
this  journey  to  the  generous  hospitality  and 
planning  of  our  Mrs.  Hooker  and  members  of 
her  family.  One  never-to-be-forgotten  day  the 
travelers  were  the  guests  of  Sarah  Crane,  '22, 
and  her  mother  who  all  day  long  followed  a 
charming  automobile  trail.  The  privilege  of  a 
call  on  Mine.  Ordway  and  Miss  Inez  Wins- 
low,  our  President's  mother  and  sister  was  ap- 
preciated. A  wayside  chat  with  Misses  Rose 
and  Sophie  Morganthaler  in  their  charming 
summer  home  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Willoughby 
furnished  for  the  travelers  pleasant  contact  with 
their  former  Lasell  friends. 

From  Miss  Mary  A.  Mullikin,  the  former 
director  of  our  Art  Department,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  received  in  July  the  following  delight- 
ful letter : 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  you, 
but,  in  fact,  I  was  waiting  until  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Lowry,  decided  where  her  daughter  was  to  go 
to  school  in  America.  She  has  written  you 
that  the  decision  is  for  a  full  college  course, 
which  means,  that  Lesbia  will  not  go  to  Lasell. 
She  has  spent  this  year  at  a  school  in  Switzer- 
land and  there  not  only  established  her  French, 
but  her  health  as  well,  so  that  she  feels  herself 
strong  enough  for  full  college  work  and  is  ambi- 
tious for  a  degree.     I  had  hoped  to  join  her  in 


Europe  and  bring  her  to  America,  but  she  will 
travel  with  friends  instead. 

"As  I  embark  on  my  fifteenth  year  in  China 
I  begin  to  feel  the  long  separation  and  to  be 
conscious  of  the  many  changes  I  should  have 
to  face.  Would  I  recognize  my  own  country 
in  this  era  of  'recovery'  ?  Fortunately,  life 
here  continues  to  be  varied  and  stimulating,  and 
there  are  always  new  places  to  visit  and  to 
paint.  I  went  this  spring  to  Kaifeug,  Honau, 
which  was  the  capital  of  China  in  the  Sung 
dynasty,  almost  a  thousand  years  ago.  Very 
little  remains  of  its  ancient  glory,  and  it  is 
now  a  rather  depressing  semi-modernized  city. 
While  I  was  there  the  'New  Life  Movement' — 
inspired  by  Gen.  Chiang  Kai  Shek — made  its 
appearance  in  Kaifeug.  It  is  a  praiseworthy 
effort  against  the  slovenly  habits  of  the  people. 
We  noticed  two  representatives  of  the  move- 
ment, wearing  official  blue  buttons,  solemnly 
stop  a  man  in  the  street  and  button  the  top  but- 
ton of  his  coat.  Around  the  corner  were  a 
dozen  or  more  unclad  children,  with  nothing 
whatever  to  button — one  of  them  gaily  riding 
a  velocipede.  I  am  afraid  it  was  poor  tactics 
to  inaugurate  the  movement  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  general  effect  will  be  to  exasperate  the 
people.  They  are  primitive  in  this  cradle  of 
Chinese  civilization — the  Yellow  River  Valley. 
In  the  small  Art  Museum  where  were  some 
ancient  bronzes,  we  noticed  a  group  of  women 
solemnly  bowing  to  every  Buddha  figure  as  if 
they  were  in  a  temple.  My  friend  went  on 
with  me  from  Keifeug  to  Shansi  province.  It 
is  quite  like  an  independent  country  and  one 
has  to  show  one's  passport  on  crossing  the 
frontier  and  have  a  brief  custom's  inspection, 
though  foreigners  seem  to  be  exempted  from 
this — almost  every  policeman  you  meet  asks 
you  for  a  calling-card !  The  Nanking  govern- 
ment has  planned  and  is  working  on  a  new 
railroad  in  Shansi,  but  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  hastily  built  a  railroad  of  its  own, 
exactly  parallel  and  finished  first !  We  spent 
most  of  our  time  at  a  temple  in  a  whole  forest 
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of  white-barked  pine  trees  which  en  masse 
produce  an  elfin  effect  of  great  beauty.  Then 
we  went  to  Mein  Shan — a  pilgrimage  mountain 
which  is  bisected  by  a  huge  gorge  to  whose 
precipitous  sides  clings  a  pilgrim  way  on  a 
narrow  natural  ledge.  Here  and  there  is  a 
cave  temple  with  architectural  facade.  The 
whole  setting  is  imaginative  and  stimulating, 
and  carries  one  in  thought  as  in  reality  far 
from  the  routine  and  conventions  of  life. 
'Emotional  release' — isn't  that  the  psycho- 
logical expression  that  is  now  current? 

"China's  condition  is  as  parlous  as  ever — the 
only  difference  being  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  seems  to  be  now  equally  distracted.  Japan 
will  continue  her  efforts  for  the  recognition  of 
Manchukuo  and  finally  China  will  have  to  do 
this.  I  hope  she  does  so  before  America  be- 
comes involved  in  any  effort  to  uphold  the 
sanctity  of  treaties.  One  cannot  foresee  ulti- 
mate destinies,  but  I  agree  with  Frank  Simonds 
that  America's  stake  in  the  Orient  would  never 
be  worth  the  cost  of  a  war.  We  need  to  do 
some  very  serious  housecleaning  instead  of  try- 
ing to  preach  to  other  nations. 

"Now  I  have  merely  left  room  to  say  that 
I  am  well,  busy  and  content,  and  hope  that  you 
and  yours  are  the  same.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
news.  How  many  of  your  children  are  through 
college  now?  Please  remember  me  to  any  who 
still  remember  me.    With  best  wishes, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

M.  A.  M." 

Seldom  has  our  college  family  and  the  Lasell 
community  at  large  been  more  shocked  and 
pained  than  on  learning  of  the  recent  sudden 
untimely  death  of  our  Elizabeth  Follett  Kist- 
ler,  '32,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  J.  Frederick 
Kistler,  of  Morganton,  North  Carolina.  The 
bride  and  groom  had  been  but  a  few  days  in 
their  new  home  and  left  one  afternoon  for  the 
aviation  field,  boarded  Mr.  Kistler's  private 
plane  for  a  short  flight.  A  few  moments 
elapsed  when  evidently  Mr.  Kistler.  who  was 


an  expert  pilot,  lost  control  of  the  plane  and 
the  double  tragedy  followed.  Through  the 
thoughtful  courtesy  of  the  family  and  Gertrude 
Schumaker  Smith,  '22,  we  have  received  copies 
of  the  Morganton  and  Asheville,  N.  C,  papers 
containing  fine  tributes  to  Mr.  Kistler,  who, 
although  in  early  manhood,  had  been  placed  in 
positions  of  highest  trust  in  the  church  and 
business  community.  Lasell's  deepest  sympa- 
thy is  extended  to  our  Edna  Thurston  Fol- 
lett, '04-'07,  and  the  bereaved  families. 

Angelita  Santiago,  '33,  slipped  back  into  her 
college  home  as  naturally  as  if  she  had  just 
returned  from  one  of  her  school  vacations. 
It  was  a  joy  to  have  her  in  our  midst  but  this 
blessed  little  Tantilus  divided  her  time  between 
Lasell  and  her  other  New  England  friends  too 
unevenly  to  suit  us.  We  are  secretly  hoping 
that  she  may  later  decide  to  exchange  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico,  for  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  or 
one  of  its  suburbs. 

The  Lasell  Missionary  Society  seldom  pub- 
lishes a  record  of  its  work  but  occasionally  a 
grateful  beneficiary  expresses  her  thanks  in 
such  gracious  terms  we  are  moved  to  repeat 
these  words  of  appreciation.  From  Lasell's 
one  and  only  ministerial  graduate,  Rev.  Mabelle 
Whitney,  '03,  comes  this  word  :  "It  is  so  good 
of  the  Lasell  Missionary  Society  to  remember 
me  each  year.  I  especially  appreciate  it  now 
as  I  am  practically  on  the  retired  list.  The  de- 
pression has  so  reduced  the  budget ;  otherwise 
1  would  still  be  in  the  ministry  or  working  with 
the  Maine  Christian  Civic  League.  Please  thank 
the  Society  for  this  most  acceptable  gift  which 
will  be  used  to  good  advantage." 

Since  returning  from  her  summer's  sojourn 
in  England  and  France,  Muriel  Thacker,  '34, 
has  begun  her  secretarial  duties  with  the  Lib- 
erty Mutual  Insurance  Company  in  Boston. 
Secretary  Muriel!  don't  forget  Auburndale  is 
only  ten  miles  from  Boston  and  a  "welcome 
home"  always  awaits  you  at  Lasell. 

"Tommy"  Holby  Howze,  '27,  and  Ruth  Hut- 
ton,  '27,  returned  to  Lasell  in  our  absence.    Our 
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disappointment  was  increased  when  we  read 
this  word  of  regret  from  Catherine :  "So  sorry 
I  missed  seeing  you.  I  wanted  particularly  to 
show  you  a  picture  of  my  little  daughter.  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you  on  our  next  trip  North." 
We  too  were  sorry  to  have  missed  "you  girls," 
but  Tommy  don't  bring  just  the  picture  with 
you  next  time,  but  the  little  lady  herself ! 

After  a  busy  summer  at  Scituate,  Catherine 
Johns  has  again  taken  up  her  work  in  one  of 
Boston's  congenial  homes.  She  is  grateful  for 
and  happy  in  her  work. 

Shortly  after  receiving  Miss  Mullikin's  let- 
ter, her  niece,  Lesbia  Lowry,  and  Mr.  Clark,  a 
cousin  from  Cambridge,  visited  the  college.  We 
were  very  happy  to  welcome  these  particular 
guests  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  Lasell  found 
favor  with  them.  We  were  especially  pleased 
to  get  news  direct  from  our  Miss  Mary  Au- 
gusta Mullikin. 

Moradabad,  India,  used  to  seem  at  the 
world's  end,  but  now  friendly  Anna  Blackstock, 
'06,  and  her  younger  sister,  Esther,  '04-'06, 
have  in  a  large  measure  annihilated  the  distance. 
A  letter  received  from  Anna  in  midsummer- 
time  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  by  her 
former  Lasell  class  and  school  mates.  She 
writes  from  Moradabad  on  July  14th: 

"By  this  morning's  post  a  cheque  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Lasell  Missionary  Society  for 
which  both  Esther  and  I  say  'thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times.' 

"We  have  recently  returned  from  our  sum- 
mer holidays.  We  did  not  go  together  as 
Esther  likes  a  lively  place  arid  I  a  quiet  one. 
Strange,  isn't  it?  Judging  us  from  our  Lasell 
days  you  would  have  thought  it  would  be  the 
reverse.  I  took  a  cottage,  my  own  cook,  and 
my  dogs  and  have  had  a  good  time  hiking. 
The  views  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  from 
these  out-of-the-way  places  are  grand.  Their 
ruggedness  and  stability  make  one  recall  the 
Traveller's  Psalm,  'I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 
the  hills  .  .  .'  Besides  hiking  I  did  a  great  deal 
of  reading  and  the  usual  correspondence  which 
comes  in  a  school  like  ours.     Since  our  return 


Esther  has  been  busy  outfitting  the  girls  who 
are  going  away  to  school.  After  they  graduate 
from  here,  their  parents  can't  afford  to  educate 
them  higher  but  we  furnish  them  two  more 
years  or  four  sometimes. 

"Next  Thursday  I  begin  my  teaching  again, 
this  year  it  will  be  mostly  in  the  Normal  School. 
The  Women's  Missionary  Society  of  our  church 
in  America  are  most  certainly  heroic  in  their 
endeavours.  How  they  hold  on  is  a  marvel 
to  me.  Our  own  missionary  sponsor  writes 
that  they  are  managing  for  us  without  another 
cut,  either  in  work  or  salary  and  that  is  gen- 
erous of  them.  The  Society  will  certainly  miss 
Miss  Butler's  presence.  She  is,  I  suppose, 
still  a  live  wire  and  so  interested,  and  knows 
so  many  missionaries  all  over  the  world. 

"Our  kind  regards  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low  and  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  thanks  again. 

Anna  B. 

It  was  a  happy  surprise  to  find  that  Barbara 
Goodell,  '29,  was  this  past  summer  a  volunteer 
worker  at  Pippapass,  Caney  Creek,  Kentucky. 
She  writes  to  the  Personals  Editor : 

"Do  you  remember  this  'Little  White  Dove' 
of  '29?  Anyway,  there  will  always  be  a  place 
in  my  heart  for  fondest  memories  of  Lasell. 
Pippapass  is  really  a  charming  place— more 
so  because  I  have  found  here  one  who  also 
holds  Lasell  dear,  Mrs.  David  H.  Hall  (June 
Buchanan)  sister  of  our  'Cherry'  Buchanan, 
'22,  and  her  niece,  Dorothy  Young  Heath,  '30. 
I  hope  some  day  the  old  mule  wagon  of  Ken- 
tucky will  bring  me  a  letter  from  you.  With 
best  wishes  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow." 

Our  President  Winslow's  words  are  often 
few  but  always  well-chosen.  Those  of  us  who 
were  present  at  the  opening  assembly  of  the 
year  and  heard  his  wise  advice  and  will  heed  it 
are  bound  to  make  this  a  banner  year ! 

Edith  Blair,  '97,  and  Mildred  Faxon  Howes, 
'99,  called  early  in  September  and  brought 
with  them  salutations  from  the  Omaha-Council 
Bluffs  Lasell  Club.  We  deeply  appreciated 
their  loyal  reference  to  the  Lasell  of  their  day 
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and  their  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Car- 
penter and  Dr.  Bragdon.  They  expressed  sin- 
•cere  regret  over  missing  a  meeting  with  Mile. 
LeRoyer. 

We  don't  believe  Gertrude  Hooper,  '32,  has 
had  an  idle  day  since  she  was  graduated  from 
Lasell.  Reference  has  been  made  from  time 
to  time  of  her  success  in  the  wool  business. 
Just  now  Dame  Good  Fortune  has  suddenly 
overtaken  our  Gertrude  and  at  her  mother's 
invitation,  she  and  the  mother  are  leisurely 
motoring  westward  en  route  to  California,  their 
objective  for  the  winter.  Visits  with  Katharine 
Hartman,  '32,  and  Mary  Lib  McNulty,  '32, 
are  listed  in  their  delightful  itinerary.  God- 
speed to  these  former  members  of  our  Lasell 
family. 

At  a  memorable  social  event  in  the  late  sum- 
mer, namely,  the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  Luncheon 
given  in  Evanston,  its  president,  Helen  Gras- 
horn  Dickson,  '22,  then  and  there  promised  to 
report  at  Lasell  early  in  September.  And  she 
kept  her  word.  To  our  joy  she  brought  with 
her  her  husband  and  two  dear  children,  a  son 
and  daughter.  We  at  once  looked  with  long- 
ing on  Helene's  little  daughter  and  were  satis- 
fied with  the  promise  that  she  would  some  day 
enroll  at  her  mother's  college. 

Edith  Downey,  '34,  is  now  a  full-fledged  col- 
lege girl.  She  writes  from  Beaver  College  to 
Miss  Perley:  "I  like  the  new  life.  Have  met 
some  fine  girls,  but  I  am  still  missing  the  life 
at  Carpenter  Hall.  My  subjects  are  difficult 
but  I  enjoy  them.  I  had  a  letter  recently  from 
Dell  Masterjohn,  '34,  who  is  at  Russell  Sage 
and  enjoys  the  work  very  much."  Lasell  re- 
joices over  these  good  reports  from  her  Alum- 
na and  wishes  them  continued  success. 

"My  Anne  is  married,"  writes  Barbara  Mer- 
ritt,  '32,  to  the  Personals  Editor,  and  in  proof 
of  the  good  tidings  enclosed  a  brief  news  item 
describing  the  nuptials  of  our  Anne  Litchfield, 
'32,  who,  on  August  4,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Blamire.  "It  was  a  candle-light 
ceremony,"  continues  Barbara,  "just  the  set- 
ting for  this  dear  little  bride."     Barbara  adds 


that  she  is  a  very  busy  secretary  and  closes 
with,  "I  hope  the  new  class  at  Lasell  will  be 
the  'cream  of  the  crop.' '  Quite  a  new  expres- 
sion to  us,  but  we  feel  sure  it  is  a  friendly 
one.  Thank  you,  Barbara,  for  your  valuable 
contribution. 

Minerva  Pritchard,  '32,  confesses  she  is  both 
busy  and  happy.  She  is  now  doing  secretarial 
work  in  the  General  Electric  office  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

During  the  summer  Lillian  Ray,  '33,  has  cer- 
tainly boxed  the  compass  in  a  business  way. 
Listen  to  this  report : 

"The  19th  of  June  I  began  working  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  President  of  an  Oklahoma 
Oil  Company,  was  engaged  for  only  two  weeks 
but  kept  the  position  until  September  1.  Later 
worked  a  week  on  the  tax  bills  in  the  city  hall 
and  am  now  in  one  of  our  local  banks.  When 
I  think  how  many  girls  have  been  without  work, 
I  consider  myself  fortunate.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer my  parents  drove  Marjorie  Knapp,  '32, 
whose  guest  I  was,  and  myself  to  Toronto. 
That  visit  was  a  fine  preparation  for  Marjorie's 
somewhat  strenuous  business  course."  Thanks 
for  this  report  and  congratulations  to  our  little 
banker  pro  tern. 

We  are  frequently  happily  surprised  by  the 
report  of  some  worthy  achievement  on  the  part 
of  a  former  Lasell  girl.  However,  in  the  case 
of  Anne  Spottswood  Young,  '97,  we  are  not  so 
much  surprised  as  delighted  to  learn  of  the 
most  recent  success  which  has  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  this  "apostle  of  Nature."  We  let  Anne 
give  her  own  report.  To  Dr.  Winslow  she 
writes : 

"Just  a  note  to  wish  you  and  all  at  Lasell 
a  happy  and  prosperous  coming  year,  and  also 
to  ask  you  to  change  my  address  on  your  rec- 
ords to  4169  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

"With  this  1  am  sending  you  a  reprint  of 
some  of  my  most  recent  work — in  collaboration 
with  my  naturalist  brother-in-law  (Lucy's 
husband).  He  is  an  expert  in  animal  photog- 
raphy and  wild  lore.     This  article  'Humming- 
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bird  Haven'  is  the  result  of  six  weeks  of  hard 
work  and  endless  patience — amid  mosquitoes, 
rattlers,  bogs,  swamps,  sunburn,  etc.,  but  we 
were  well  repaid  at  last,  and  glad  indeed  to 
appear  in  the  pages  of  Natural  History. 

"It  has  been  a  real  joy  to  me  to  study  west- 
ern wild  life  at  first  hand — not  only  in  the 
deserts  and  hills,  but  at  home.  We  have  a 
riotous  bunch  of  pets — including  a  large  fluffy 
raccoon,  a  squirrel,  a  peccary,  two  dogs,  and  a 
young  wolf.  Kim,  a  Timber  wolf,  is  just  like 
one  of  the  dogs,  devoted  to  the  family — but 
not  caring  for  strangers.  He  often  lies  in  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  waiting  for  the  tid-bits 
when  meals  are  in  process  of  preparation,  and 
he  loves  to  lie  quietly  beside  a  bed  at  night, 
when  reading-in-bed  is  in  order.  It  sounds 
very  wild  and  woolly,  but  really  we  often  forget 
he  is  a  wolf!  Other  animals  come  and  go 
for  study  and  observation  and  photography, 
and  all  of  them  finally  appear  in  print.  Hard 
work  to  care  for  them  properly,  but  they  are 
a  constant  circus,  all  tame  and  contented  and 
happy. 

"Radio  writing  also  takes  up  much  of  my 
time,  and  I  expect  it  to  take  up  even  more  time 
this  fall.  I  had  a  long  and  fortunately  popu- 
lar children's  serial  on  the  air  last  year,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  sequel,  which  I  hope 
to  write  ere  long. 

"Lucy  (Lasell,  '04-'05)  and  I  both  send  our 
best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  Again 
the  best  of  good  luck  to  everybody. 

A.  S.  Y." 

It  is  cause  of  genuine  regret  that  we  cannot 
reprint  this  delightful  story  of  our  Anne  Spotts- 
wood  Young's  and  her  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Lewis  Wayne  Walker.  Readers  of  the  maga- 
zine, Natural  History,  will  find  a  rare  treat 
in  this  illustrated  story  of  the  feathered  jewels 
of  the  air. 

Lela  Goodall  Thornburg,  '08,  her  husband, 
Dr.  H.  D.  Thornburg,  Mildred  Goodall  Camp- 
bell, '10,  and  her  second  daughter  surprised  and 
gladdened  us  by  their  friendly  call  in  Septem- 


ber. Mildred  had  just  returned  home  and  Lela 
and  her  husband  were  starting  for  California. 
They  reported  a  recent  happy  reunion  at  their 
old  home  in  Sanford,  Maine,  where  they  had 
just  celebrated  their  father's  eighty-third  birth- 
day. One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  occa- 
sion was  the  congratulatory  message  sent  by 
some  1200  employees  in  one  of  the  Goodall 
southern  mills.  Lasell,  although  a  bit  late,  ex- 
tends congratulations  to  this  father  of  two  of 
our  most  esteemed  graduates. 

Barbara  Hunt,  '32,  took  her  Lasell  friends 
by  surprise  en  route  to  Barbara  Gould's,  '32. 
She  referred  to  Vesta  Black's,  '32,  happy  en- 
gagement, and  also  modestly  referred  to  her 
own  congenial  work  with  the  Riverside  Trust 
Company  of  Hartford. 

In  September,  Annamelia  Paxton,  '32,  her 
mother  and  brother  started  for  California.  Near 
the  Great  Divide,  Annamelia  sends  back  this 
enthusiastic  message :  "This  is  a  glorious  trip. 
Have  done  everything  from  driving  up  to  the 
top  of  Pike's  Peak  to  going  down  into  a  gold 
mine.  It's  all  so  wonderful  and  different  from 
the  East.    Mother  sends  much  love." 

Mariesta  Howland's,  '26,  unusual  summer 
in  Scandinavia  is  so  charmingly  recorded  by 
her  own  editorial  pen,  we  feel  moved  to  share 
the  travelogue  with  a  larger  circle  of  her  Lasell 
friends.  Preceding  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
there  came  to  us  a  picture  of  one  of  Stock- 
holm's stately  palaces  bearing  this  message : 
"Three  of  your  Little  Doves  are  having  a  good 
reunion  in  Stockholm.  Mariesta  and  Marta 
came  to  Northern  Europe  by  motor  and  are 
now  in  this  beautiful  city  where  Babs  lives." 
The  card  is  signed  by  Marta  Aspegren,  '27r 
Babs  Aspegren  Philipson,  '25-'26,  and  Mari- 
esta.   The  latter  writes : 

"Thanks  to  a  kindly  office  which  gave  me 
two  months'  leave  of  absence,  I  was  able  to 
take  this  wonderful  trip  with  Marta  and  her 
parents.  We  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
August  1st,  and  arrived  in  Hamburg,  August 
12th,   after   laying  over  a  day   in  the   Havre. 
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where  we  had  a  taste  of  an  ancient  French  city 
and  where  I  could  try  my  French — which  Mile. 
LeRoyer  might  like  to  know  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  gendarmerie ! 

"Mr.  Aspegren,  Marta's  father,  you  may  re- 
call was  the  Swedish  consul  at  Norfolk,  brought 
his  Plymouth  sedan  and  we  have  had  the  ab- 
solutely delightful  experience  of  motoring  all 
over  northern  Europe.  I  am  convinced  it  is 
the  ideal  way  to  see  this  country — in  the  com- 
pany of  Europeans  and  in  a  car.  One  sees  the 
countryside  and  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

"We  loved  Hamburg  with  its  ancient  canals 
and  crooked  houses  and  went  out  to  see  Carl 
Hagenbeck's  world-famous  zoo.  Then  motored 
to  Lubeck  which  is  an  even  better  example  of 
the  pure  Hanseatic  city  with  its  walls  and 
towers.  There  we  stayed  in  a  funny  German 
hotel  sleeping  under  huge  eiderdowns,  and  saw 
the  beautiful  old  Marienkirche  (1200)  and  the 
magnificent  Rathaus.  Then  left  Germany  and 
proceeded  to  Denmark ;  Mr.  Aspegren's  diplo- 
matic passport  and  "Consular"  sign  helped  us 
pass  the  customs. 

"How  we  loved  Denmark  with  its  thatched- 
roof  farms,  wonderful  old  Nordic  cathedrals 
and  gay  cities.  Although  it  is  a  tiny  country, 
we  took  three  days  to  cross  it,  for  we  had  to 
see  every  beautiful  old  church,  the  quaint  vil- 
lage of  Odense  where  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen lived.  We  stopped  also  at  Espegaarde,  a 
Danish  coastal  resort  near  Hamlet's  castle  to 
visit  Baron  von  Kreutsaye,  a  family  friend. 

"Once  in  Malmo,  Sweden,  we  were  quar- 
tered in  Marta's  grandmother's  home,  a  stately 
apartment  typical  of  Swedish  art  and  culture, 
and  from  there  we  made  trips  up  the  west  coast 
to  Sweden's  lovely  chateau  country  which  is 
full  of  fascinating  castles,  moats  and  parks ! 
Visited  some  friends  who  are  hereditary  own- 
ers of  "Sweden's  smallest  castle,"  a  gem  of  a 
place  built  in  1597.  Then  went  to  Goteborg 
and  followed  the  Gotha  Canal  over  to  Stock- 
holm— the  royal  dream  city  of  them  all ! 

"The  days  have  been  a  kaleidoscope  of  thrill- 


ing sights — a  night  at  the  Royal  Opera  to  hear 
"Faust";  a  visit  to  the  King's  Castle;  meeting 
the  Crown  Princess  on  the  street;  shopping  in 
the  great  pewter  and  handwork  bazaars ;  and  a 
visit  to  Stockholm's  world-famous  City  Hall ; 
a  day  at  Salts jobaden,  Stockholm's  renowned 
watering-place  which  overlooks  the  archipelago 
of  fascinating  little  islands;  to  Shausen,  an 
island  used  as  a  folk-museum;  the  Nordiska 
Museet  where  all  the  trophies  of  Gustav  Adol- 
phus  are  on  display ;  Castle  "Lacko,"  given 
Magnus  de  la  Gardie  by  Queen  Christina ;  and 
a  visit  to  Drottningholm  Castle  with  Babs  As- 
pegren Philipson. 

"Babs  is  as  charming  and  youthful  as  ever, 
remembers  her  English  perfectly,  and  enter- 
tained us  in  her  attractive  home  at  Nockeby. 
She  has  two  lovely  little  daughters,  Margaret 
and  Ossa — one  brunette,  one  blonde.  Babs 
sails  a  boat,  plays  tennis  and  is  the  chatelaine 
of  a  villa  full  of  lovely  Swedish  things. 

"Perhaps  most  exciting  of  all  was  a  visit 
Marta  and  I  paid  to  Steninge  Slott,  a  real  his- 
toric castle  at  Marsta,  owned  by  an  old  friend 
of  ours,  Wolfgang  Thomas,  who  married  an 
American  girl,  and  where  we  were  royally 
entertained. 

"It  will  be  hard  to  return  to  America  and  to 
editorial  work,  but  this  has  been  a  wonderful 
experience. 

Love  from  us  all— 

Mariesta." 

It's  always  cause  for  rejoicing  when  a  letter 
is  received  from  our  Mrs.  Otis  Cary  of  Japan 
or  any  member  of  this  distinguished  missionary 
family.  Last  year  the  Lasell  Missionary  So- 
ciety's contribution  to  this  special  field  was 
small,  but  it  is  truly  amazing  the  way  in  which 
these  friends  distributed  so  wisely  and  widely 
the  funds  which  were  sent.  We  are  hoping 
another  year  to  increase  the  gift. 

Margaret  Chapman,  '08-'09,  of  Coldwater, 
Michigan,  was  also  one  of  our  midsummer  call- 
ers. She  was  especially  happy  to  meet  Mrs. 
McDonald,  whom  she  had  known  in  her  Lasell 
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days  as  Miss  Caldwell.  Margaret  is  librarian 
in  her  home  city  and  was  engaged  in  welfare 
work  for  some  time.  She  noticed  the  improve- 
ments in  our  college  and  wished  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Michigan  Lasell  Club. 

The  return  to  the  college  of  the  "old  girls," 
if  for  only  a  brief  call,  brightens  the  summer 
vacation  for  those  of  us  who  are  at  Lasell. 
Bertha  Root,  '33,  was  a  midsummer  visitor, 
Mary  Shively,  '33,  accompanying  her.  Bertha 
had  just  come  up  north  from  Alabama  where 
she  was  the  guest  of  Ruth  Crowell  Jordan, 
'27-'31.  Mary  is  now  a  Senior  at  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  she  received 
full  credit  for  work  done  at  Lasell. 

The  Old  Guard  at  Lasell  shared  Dr.  Wins- 
low's  surprise  and  pleasure  over  receiving  a 
friendly  note  from  Mae  Wilkes  Crowe,  '16-'17, 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  Her  message  is  largely  a 
note  of  inquiry  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
her  Lasell  chums,  Mary  Pettit  Mills,  '16-'17, 
( 180  East  Main  Street,  Wabash,  Indiana)  and 
Dorothy  Packard  Klopp,  '16-'18  (Sheridan, 
Pennsylvania).  The  office  was  pleased  to  fur- 
nish the  addresses  of  these  friends.  Mrs.  Crowe 
writes  to  Dr.  Winslow: 

"More  than  likely  you  have  forgotten  me 
entirely,  but  I  haven't  you  or  the  good  times 
at  Lasell.  Gladys  Wilkes  McCutcheon,  '15,  my 
sister,  often  brings  over  the  Lasell  Leaves  and 
I  enjoy  them  with  her. 

"I  have  a  wonderful  little  boy,  nine  years 
old,  and  am  proud  of  him.  I  hope  some  day 
I  can  bring  my  husband  and  son  to  Lasell." 

An  informal  and  charming  announcement  is 
this  received  from  Ardelle  Drabble  Tucker, 
^28 :  "Just  a  wee  note  to  tell  you  that  Stuart 
and  I  are  the  'proud  parents'  of  a  three  months' 
old  son,  and  to  suggest  that  the  officers  of 
Lasell  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the 
school  become  co-educational  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." Ardelle's  young  son,  Irving  Harris 
Tucker,  was  born  June  28. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luis  Guerrero  (Rosamond 
Adams,  '30)  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Rich- 
ard Luis,  on  June  8,  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia. 


A  daughter,  Louise  Elaine,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Boyce  (Rosamond  Kent,  '18- 
'20)  on  June  21. 

From  Stockholm,  Sweden,  comes  the  good 
news  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  Johan  Henrik  David, 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johan  Akerman.  Mrs.  Aker- 
man  is  the  former  Hildur  Brekke,  Lasell, 
'19-20. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Weill  (Sylvia  Golden- 
son,  '30)  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son,  Theo- 
dore, born  on  July  13. 

On  July  15,  John  Parsons  Westervelt  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Wes- 
tervelt (Jane  Parsons,  '12). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Mansfield  Warren  are 
proudly  announcing  the  arrival  of  Susan  Par- 
ker on  July  26.  Mrs.  Warren  is  the  former 
Bernice  Parker  of  the  Class  of  1924. 

From  Scalby,  Yorkshire,  England,  came  the 
good  tidings  of  the  birth  of  John  David  Ellis 
on  August  7th.  His  proud  parents  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Edward  Ellis  (Alice  Hamlin, 
'29-'31). 

A  son,  Robert  Beecher  Wood,  was  born  on 
July  26  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Wood  (Cath- 
erine Beecher,  '25). 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Jones  of  Providence 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a  daughter,  Barbara 
Ann,  born  on  July  27.  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  for- 
mer Miss  Florence  Roberts,  a  member  of  La- 
sell's  secretarial  faculty. 

On  September  8,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Broock  (Katherine  Rice,  '27)  welcomed  to 
their  home  a  son,  Bowen  Rice  Broock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Daller  (Claire 
Stritzinger,  '23-'24)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Marion  Susan,  on  September  10, 
1934. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Wilson  (Alberta 
Wight,  '25)  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  born  October  11,  1934. 

Lasell's  faculty  and  student  body  are  holding 
in  tender  remembrance  at  this  time  our  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Winslow,  and  his  bereaved  family, 
whose  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ordway,  passed 
away  October  26,  at  her  home  in  Orleans,  Ver- 
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mont.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  Mrs.  Ordway  are  comforted  in  the 
thought  that  she  has  now  entered  upon  a  life 
of  larger  service  in  that  "Land  which  knows 
no  night." 

We  have  long  since  classed  Lillian  G.  Grant, 
'20,  a  finished  production  in  the  art  of  dramatic 
expression,  but  evidently  this  ambitious  stu- 
dent is  constantly  finding  new  fields  for  con- 
tinued study.  Her  latest  achievement  was  the 
completion  of  a  course  at  the  Phidelah  Rice 
School  on  Martha's  Vineyard  Island.  The 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald  of  Au- 
gust 27th,  gives  a  full  sketch  of  Miss  Grant's 
work  at  this  well-known  school  of  the  spoken 
word  and  theatre  workshop,  and  also  contained 
a  fine  picture  of  this  young  artist.  Lillian,  you 
have  our  heartiest  congratulations  for  what 
you  have  accomplished  and  best  wishes  as  you 
press  forward  to  even  greater  achievements. 

Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ludewig  (Minerva 
Damon,  '27)  called  at  the  college  during  the 
vacation  and  were  received  by  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald. After  visiting  Minerva's  old  school  home, 
she  and  her  husband  paid  their  respects  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow.  Lieut.  Ludewig  is  sta- 
tioned on  the  U.  S.  S.  Northampton,  which 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincetown  fleet  this 
summer. 

"Avenida  Inglaterra  70 

Colonia  San  Andres 

Churubusco,  D.  F. 

Mexico" 

The  above  is  the  address  of  our  Rosalind 
Winslow  Meyers,  '20-'21.  We  can't  resist 
sharing  with  you  an  excerpt  or  two  from  her 
charming  letter : 

"I  have  wondered  a  number  of  times  if  you 
have  ever  been  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live.  The 
group  of  houses  which  form  the  England 
Avenue  is  surrounded  by  pastures  full  of  goats 
and  horses  and  beyond  the  level  stretches  rise 
low  mountains.  It  is  just  seven  miles  from  the 
city  so  it  is  very  convenient.     I  like  best  to 


ride  in  on  the  'caminoes'  (buses)  because  the 
people  never  fail  to  interest  me.  One  early 
morning  I  went  in  with  a  group  of  Indian 
women  who  were  taking  flowers  to  market. 
The  entire  bus  was  crammed  with  violets, 
gladiola  and  roses  and  I  couldn't  even  see  my 
hands  for  daisies  !  Beside  me  sat  a  woman  with 
a  little  baby  who  was  literally  buried  in  the 
tiny  flowers  called  'Baby's  Breath.'  I  felt  like 
leaning  over  and  asking  it,  'Did  you  really 
breathe  all  that?' 

"We  have  recently  visited  Xochimilco — called 
the  'Venice  of  America.'  It  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  Venice  that  I  think  that  Italian 
city  should  be  called  the  'Xochimilco  of  Eu- 
rope.' Centuries  ago  the  Aztecs  built  huge 
rafts,  covered  them  with  loam  and  planted 
gardens  and  built  huts  on  them,  thus  living 
right  on  the  lake  there  at  the  time.  In  this 
marvelous  climate,  which  is  so  kind  to  all 
growing  things,  the  plants  and  trees  took  root 
and  anchored  the  rafts.  Now  Xochimilco 
(meaning  'place  where  flowers  are')  is  a  maze 
of  canals  winding  through  square  islands  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  My 
husband  hired  musicians  to  float  along  beside 
our  'canoa'  for  an  hour  playing  Mexican  songs. 

"We  spent  two  weeks  at  Acapulco  where  Mr. 
Meyers  went  alligator  hunting  at  night  with 
bow  and  arrow.  He  got  a  small  one,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  both  of  us !  We  were  at  Cuer- 
navaca  four  days,  staying  at  the  hotel  were 
Carlotta  and  Maximilian  used  to  spend  the  sum- 
mers. Then  on  to  Milta  and  Monte  Alban  and 
from  Totolapin  took  an  eight-day  horseback 
trip  over  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  a  route 
seldom  used — never  except  by  Indians — so  that 
in  two  of  the  Indian  towns  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain  I  have  ever  climbed,  I 
was  the  first  woman  of  any  nationality  (except 
Indian)  who  had  ever  been  there!  We  didn't 
see  a  bandit  nor  a  lion  nor  a  snake,  though  this 
region  is  populated  by  all  three ! 

"I  have  wished  many  times  this  summer  that 
all  mv  friends  in  the   States  could  enjoy  the 
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even  coolness  of  Mexico  City.     Please  give  my 
kindest  regards  to  all  my  Lasell  friends. 

R.  W.  M." 

Loyal  Harriett  Scott,  '94,  accompanied  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Levi  Chapman  (Maudie  Stone,  '88) 
when  they  returned  during  the  summer  months 
to  Lasell.  After  visiting  the  college,  they  later 
called  on  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 

Ruth  Libby,  '31,  and  her  mother,  whom 
Lasell  for  some  years  has  claimed  as  an  adopted 
daughter,  spent  a  part  of  their  vacation  on  the 
Maine  coast,  but  before  leaving  for  "down 
east,"  Ruth  assisted  in  running  a  pet  animal 
show  for  the  benefit  of  her  church.  She  writes : 
"I  had  a  good  time  and  such  cute  animals ! 
Imagine  a  pair  of  moths  up  for  a  prize !  White 
rats  and  rabbits  and  kittens  were  very  numer- 
ous. I  believe  every  child  in  town  was  there." 
What  a  happy  thought  to  have  this  dear  cham- 
pion of  dumb  animals  in  charge. 

Up  from  Dallas,  Texas,  comes  this  much- 
appreciated  message  to  Dr.  Winslow  from  Amy 
Vickery  Bright,  '02-04 : 

"There  are,  quite  frequently,  things  happen- 
ing to  make  me  think  of  my  Alma  Mater.  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  perfectly  delighted  I  was 
when  I  first  noted  in  one  of  our  magazines  the 
words,  Lasell  'Junior  College.'  Just  another 
step  in  keeping  with  the  times.  Strange — 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  making  a  book 
review  before  the  Woman's  Club  in  Fort 
Worth,  the  President  in  her  introductory  re- 
marks said  in  part,  'Mrs.  Bright  was  educated 
in  Boston — Lasell  Junior  College.' 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  think  that  your  Win- 
ter Carnival  picture  would  ever  find  its  way 
into  one  of  our  Texas  papers.  I  clipped  the 
enclosed  from  the  Dallas  News  several  months 
ago. 

"I  am  today  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my 
daughter,  Marjorie,  telling  me  of  her  vacation 
in  Washington  where  she  was  a  guest  of  one 
of  our  Texas  senator.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
very  pleasant  Easter  I  had  in  Washington 
when  you  chaperoned  our  party  of  Lasell  girls. 


"Marjorie  is  working  on  her  Masters  Degree 
at  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  After 
she  finished  at  our  State  University  she  went 
to  Duke  on  an  appointment  from  her  fraternity. 
She  is  active  supervisor  for  the  National  Pi 
Beta  Phi  chapter  at  Duke — with  all  expenses 
paid.  Last  spring  Marjorie  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. 

"I  was  so  interested  to  have  news  of  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  your  family.  You  must  be  very 
proud  of  your  boys  and  girls — I  should  love  to 
hear  more  of  them.  Please  give  my  love  to 
Mrs.  Winslow,  and  tell  her  I  often  recall  the 
year  when  she  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  Bess  Price,  '02-04,  and  I  roomed  on  her 
hall." 

And  Mrs.  Bright  closes, 

"With  very  kindest  regards  to  you  and  very 
best  wishes  for  everything  pertaining  to  Lasell 
Junior  College." 

Marguerite  Virkler  Roberts,  '20-22,  con- 
tinued her  educational  work  after  leaving  Lasell 
and  was  graduated  from  Syracuse  University. 
Her  husband  is  connected  with  the  duPont 
Cellophane  Company,  and  she  has  a  dear  three- 
year  old  daughter,  whom  we  hope  later  to  enroll 
at  Lasell.  Marguerite  was  especially  anxious  to 
receive  the  names  of  girls  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond.  Her  present  address  is  5029 
Devonshire  Road,  Richmond,  Va. 

Our  Dean  made  a  flying  visit  "out  West"  in 
vacation  time,  but  it  paid  a  thousand  fold,  as 
she  expressed  it,  to  have  those  days  in  Minne- 
apolis with  her  brother,  Mr.  E.  F.  Potter,  and 
family.  Part  of  the  delightful  visit  was  spent 
with  Mary  Potter  McConn,  '05,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mary  McConn,  Jr.,  '29.  The  return  jour- 
ney included  a  stop-over  in  Evanston  where 
she  was  the  guest  of  Julia  Potter  Schmidt,  '06, 
and  her  family.  At  this  time  occurred  in  Evan- 
ston the  Chicago  Lasell  Club  Reunion.  Miss 
Potter  declares  that  it  would  require  an  extra 
edition  of  the  Leaves  to  give  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  that  unusually  delightful  meeting. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Barbara  Jones 
Bates,  '14,  as  a  sort  of  aftermath  to  the  Evan- 
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ston  reunion,  Babs  writes :  "Who  should  call 
me  up  on  the  phone  last  week  but  Jeannie 
MacKay,  '11-12.  She  was  passing  through 
Chicago  on  her  way  West."  Thank  you,  Bar- 
bara, for  this  wee  word  from  our  Montana 
Alumna  and  former  member  of  our  faculty. 

From  time  to  time  Lasell  is  favored  by  a 
call  from  some  distinguished  visitor.  This  was 
true  in  the  coming  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Loram, 
Ph.D.  of  Yale  University,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  our  esteemed  near  neighbor.  Dr.  A.  E. 
LeRoy,  superintendent  of  the  Walker  Mission- 
ary Home.  We  regret  that  our  students  could 
not  have  had  a  message  from  this  gifted  teacher 
who  has  enjoyed  such  world-wide  educational 
experiences. 

Mary  Moger  Young,  79-80,  returned  this 
summer  to  Lasell.  We  were  glad  to  receive 
her  and  for  the  benefit  of  her  friends  will  give 
her  present  address :  37  Barker  Avenue,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Lightbody,  '23,  was  again  enrolled  at 
Lasell  this  summer,  not  as  a  post-graduate 
but  a  student  of  the  Silver-Burdett  Summer 
School  of  Normal  Methods.  She  is  now  well- 
fitted  for  her  position  of  supervisor  of  music  in 
Rochester,  N.  H.  Lasell  congratulates  her 
Alumna,  who  is  still  successfully  carrying  on  in 
her  chosen  profession. 

Ruth  Mayes'  ('25)  present  address  is  North 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  She  writes  to  our  Dean : 
"I  noticed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Leaves  that 
Lasell  has  lost  track  of  me;  and  I'm  glad  to 
know  that  after  all  these  years,  my  Alma  Mater 
still  remembers  me. 

"For  the  past  three  years  I  have  lived  in 
North  Wilkesboro,  a  little  town  up  here  in  the 
mountains.  I  am  working  for  the  Wilkes 
Hosiery  Mills  Company,  handling  the  pay 
roll.     It  is  very  interesting  work,  and  I  like  it. 

"I  used  to  see  Betty  Van  Cleve,  '24,  quite 
often  when  living  in  Charlotte,  and  regret  to 
say  that  since  I've  been  up  here  my  weekends 
in  Charlotte  are  devoted  wholly  to  my  family. 

"I'm  making  great  plans  to  come  back  next 
June  for  my  Tenth  Reunion." 


Ruth  closes  with  best  wishes  for  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  and  Senora. 

Mary  E.  Williams,  a  member  of  our  music 
faculty,  spent  her  vacation  days  in  Wales,  where 
she  was  entertained  at  the  homes  of  her  fore- 
bears. Very  naturally  she  fell  in  love  with 
this  "Paradise  of  Artists"  and  she  writes  from 
Teigel  House,  Festiniog,  North  Wales  :  "Greet- 
ings from  Wales !  It  is  lovelier  than  ever  and 
the  weather  is  very  fine  and  warm.  Wish  you 
were  here  to  enjoy  the  Mountains  and  the  sea." 

Just  a  line  from  Enid  Bacharach,  '33-34,  but 
it  covers  the  entire  summer's  experience.  She 
writes  from  the  lovely  Stresa  in  the  Italian  lake 
regions :  "This  trip  has  been  glorious.  Noth- 
ing will  be  able  to  erase  the  wonderful  experi- 
ence from  my  mind." 

Anita  Krakauer  Prieto,  '26,  furnished  us 
with  a  joyous  surprise  when  she  appeared  at 
the  college  accompanied  by  her  hostess,  Lovina 
Smith  Steffian,  '23.  With  old-time  vivacity 
Anita  recaptured  -the  "old  guard"  who  longed 
to  hold  this  dear  flying  squadron  for  a  real 
visit,  but  previous  engagements  limited  their 
stay  at  Lasell. 

Joy  and  sorrow  followed  in  quick  succession 
recently  in  the  life  of  Mary  McAvey  Miller,  '28. 
Her  older  little  daughter  passed  away  in  the 
early  summer  and  the  birth  of  a  second  daugh- 
ter soon  followed.  Lasell  extends  loving  sym- 
pathy to  these  parents  in  their  bereavement  and 
glad  for  the  healing  touch  which  the  baby 
hands  will  bring  to  the  stricken  parents. 

Rosamond  Cornell,  '29,  now  Mrs.  Madison 
M.  Cannon,  Jr.,  is  "at  home"  at  284  Hillside 
Avenue,  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Rosamond 
was  married  May  19  in  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  New  Bedford.  Her  husband  was 
graduated  from  Tech  in  1931,  and  has  been  an 
instructor  there  for  the  past  three  years,  re- 
ceiving his  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  June. 
Mr.  Cannon  is  now  with  the  Chase  Base  and 
Copper  Company  in  Waterbury.  Rosamond 
writes  that  in  addition  to  Esther  Sunderland, 
'29,  and  Eleanor  Humphrey,  '29,  who  were 
members  of  her  bridal  party,  other  Lasellites 
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at  the  wedding  were  Martha  Palmer,  '33,  Eliza-  Edmands,  '33,  entertained  Ruth  Kniep,  '30-3 L 

beth  Palmer,  '27-28,  Marjorie  Knowles  Collins,  Hostess  and  guest  took  one  summer's  day  off  to 

'29,  and  Dorothy  Merrick,  '27-28.  visit  Lasell.     Ruth  is  now  a  buyer  for  a  Chi- 

At  midsummer  Anna  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  and  cago  sports  shop,  and  she  brought  good  news 

her  classmate,  our  Miss  Potter,  were  guests  of  from  quite  a  number  of  our  "out  West"  Lasell 

Clementina  Butler,  '80-80,  at  her  home  on  Nara-  girls. 

gansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island.  The  evening  of  the  Janet  Bryce  Wilson's  ('01-04)  husband  and 
second  day  of  the  visit  a  neighbor  invited  them  son  were  among  Lasell's  summer  callers.  At 
to  attend  an  informal,  illustrated  talk  on  India  present  the  family  are  at  home  in  Pasadena,, 
by  a  visiting  guest.  Miss  Butler  added  her  California.  Mr.  Wilson  was  interested  to  se- 
rine pictures  of  India  and  an  impromptu  ex-  cure  for  his  wife  a  list  of  Lasell  girls  residing  in 
planation  of  them.    Among  the  party  of  friends  or  near  Pasadena. 

who  had  just  "dropped  in"  we  found,  to  our  This  summer  Wilma  Steuer,  '29-30,  was 
joy,  that  six  of  the  number  were  former  Lasell  graduated  from  Bucknell  College.  While  en- 
girls,  another  the  sister  of  a  Lasell  student,  and  joying  a  tour  through  New  England  she 
the  parents  of  still  another  "old  girl."  Among  stopped  at  Lasell  and  brought  us  the  good  news 
those  present  were:  Alice  Jenckes  Wilson,  '99,  that  Alice  Hamlin,  '29-31,  is  now  married  and 
Catherine  Mason  Fernald,  '99,  Anna  Kendig  living  in  England.  Wilma,  whose  mother 
Peirce,  '80,  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  Clementina  passed  away  in  December,  will  be  at  home  with 
Butler,  '79-80,  Mrs.  Carl  Jones,  sister  of  Grace  her  father  this  winter. 

Griswold,    '08,    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Howard         Dr.  Winslow  has  taught  us  to  appreciate  trees 

Smith,  parents  of  Mildred  Smith  Leach,  '14.  and  now  we  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 

Lasell's  Alumnae  gatherings  will  miss  in  the  items  of  interest  concerning  these  newly-made 
coming  days  the  gracious  and  gentle  presence  friends.  A  recent  letter  from  Miss  Witherbee 
of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Burke,  whose  husband  was  at  one  devoted  almost  solely  to  a  description  of  her 
time  a  member  of  our  faculty.  Mrs.  Burke  was  visit  to  a  famous  Maryland  oak  bears  repeat- 
also  the  mother  of  our  Edith  Burke  Wells,  '02-  ing : 

03,  and  grandmother  of  Betty  Wells  Furneaux,         "This  oak  is  a  stupendous  thing.     The  tab- 

'29.     How  fond  we  were  of  lovingly  singling  let  on  the  tree  credits  it  with  being  over  three 

her  out  at  our  reunions  as  one  woman  we  de-  centuries  old;  at  ground  level  it  has  sent  out, 

lighted  to  honor.     Lasell's  sincerest  sympathy  all  around  it,  enormous  props :  it  has  a  mighty 

is  extended  to  the  bereaved  family.  circumference,  and  a  mightier  spread,  one  limb 

For  her  ability  to  condense  and  report  valu-  exceeding  50  ft.  in  length.  The  spread  of  the 
able  news,  Kay  Fitch  Chesley,  '30,  takes  the  branches  covers  about  a  third  of  an  acre.  One- 
prize.     To  Mrs.  Hooker  she  writes :  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  it, 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  the  list  of  names  of  we  passed  two  other  giant  oaks,  though  not  so 

the  St.  Johnsbury  Lasell  Club.     I'll  give  you  large  as  this  one,  and  a  fourth  stands  in  the 

some  of  the  changes  in  the  addresses  of  a  few  graveyard  of  an  Episcopal  Church  on  the  lot 

Lasell  friends.  adjoining  that  boasting  the  'Great  Wye  Mills 

"Josephine   Laughton,   '28,   is   living   in    St.  Oak.'     It  is  on  the  front  lawn  of  a  medium- 

Johnsbury  at  the  Colonial  Apartments.     Vir-  sized  dwelling,  a  modest  affair,  quite  dwarfed 

ginia  Bass  Mcintosh,  '23,  is  at  home  in  Lan-  by  the  big  oak,  one  limb  of  which  extends  clear 

caster,  N.  H.     Ruth  Wheaton,  '28-29,  is  now  across  the  yard  of  the  next  house.    We  are  glad 

Mrs.  William  Austin  and  is  living  at  8  Brooks  to  have  seen  the  old  patriarch." 
Avenue,  Holyoke,  Mass."  We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  who 

At    her    summer    home    in    Marshfield    Bee  should  step  over  our  Lasell  threshold  but  our 
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beloved  Mabel  Stanaway  Briggs,  a  former  in- 
structor of  voice  in  Lasell's  Music  Department. 
Radiant  and  optimistic  as  ever  but  alas  for  us 
she  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  exchanging  her 
lovely  California  home  for  our  New  England, 
even  in  all  its  autumnal  glory.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Briggs  our  Godspeed  as  they  start  again 
on  their  westward  journey. 

Mrs.  Clara  Reed  of  Andover  gratefully  re- 
calls a  visit  which  she  and  her  mother,  Hannah 
Harding  Flint,  '61,  made  at  Lasell.  She  refers 
to  the  gracious  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
Lasell  girls  of  today  who  made  an  archway  for 
her  mother  to  walk  under,  singing  college  songs 
the  while.  Mrs.  Reed  writes:  "Mother  was 
always  joyous  when  recalling  Lasell  days.  Her 
classmates  were  her  inspiring  companions  while 
she  lived."  Mrs.  Reed  enclosed  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  her  mother  which  appeared  in  the 
Andover  "Townsman"  under  the  caption  of 
"Death  of  Beloved  Andover  Resident."  Lasell 
extends  sympathy  to  the  family  of  this  honored 
graduate. 

Annie  Crowe  Collum,  '07,  cannot  so  easily 
journey  from  Winnipeg  to  Boston  to  attend  our 
Lasell  Trustees'  Meeting,  but  her  note  of  regret 
is  sure  to  contain  some  good  news.  To  Dr. 
Winslow  she  writes: 

"Last  month  I  had  a  visit  with  Katherine 
Wheeler  MacLeod,  '09,  in  St.  Paul,  and  we  had 
a  very  cheery  time  together.  The  only  other 
Lasell  girl  I  met  was  Eleanor  Warner  Salis- 
bury, '11,  and  she  seemed  little  changed  except 
that  she  is  as  interested  a  mother  as  she  was  an 
enthusiastic  student. 

"Next  week  I  plan  to  go  to  Victoria,  B.  C, 
for  a  few  weeks  respite  and  there  shall  meet 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Herbert  Crowe  of  New  York, 
who  took  the  Panama  route  to  reach  her  des- 
tination. She  will  return  with  me  for  a  visit 
here  on  her  way  eastward. 

"I  am  glad  to  receive  word  of  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald and  learn  of  Gwendolyn's  new  position. 

"My  very  cordial  greetings  to  Mrs.  Winslow 
and  Lasell  friends.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  antici- 
pating an  eastward  journey  and  a  visit  at  La- 
sell.   The  best  of  good  wishes  to  you." 


One  never  knows  in  what  new  role  May 
Thielens  Peeples,  '04-05,  will  appear  next. 
From  Chicago  she  writes  to  our  President  of 
this  her  recent  successful  venture:  "I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have 
been  Betsey  Ross  at  the  Colonial  Village  all 
summer  at  the  Fair.  I  take  part  in  the  big 
pageant  twice  a  day,  ride  in  the  parade  and  sell 
in  the  Betsey  Ross  Shops  where  we  have  origi- 
nal paintings  and  many  authentic  relics.  Yes- 
terday I  had  the  highest  individual  sales  in  the 
Village  for  the  summer.  The  children  are  all 
well  and  active. 

Cordially  yours, 

M.  T.  P." 

It  was  cause  for  rejoicing  when  classmates 
Helen  Hall,  '34,  and  Mabel  Crowe,  '34,  came 
"again  home."  Both  girls  are  in  training — 
Helen  at  the  Amy  Sacker  School  of  Interior 
Decoration,  and  Mabel  is  a  freshman  in  the  De- 
partment of  Dietetics  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Their  classmate,  dear  Helen 
Allen,  '34,  has  not  been  as  fortunate.  A  sud- 
den attack  of  appendicitis  brought  her  from 
Boston  University  to  Newton  Hospital,  but 
under  the  supervision  of  our  college  physician 
she  is  fast  recovering  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
take  up  her  studies  at  B.U. 

Katherine  Maxwell,  '34,  looked  in  on  us  on 
her  way  home  from  her  delightful  summer 
camp  life  in  Maine.  As  the  sunny  ex-Senior 
departed,  we  wished  that  her  native  state  of 
Washington  was  a  good  bit  nearer  Massachu- 
setts than  it  is. 

Betty  Maitland's  ('34)  work  this  year  seems 
to  us  of  great  importance.  She  is  devoting 
herself  to  her  parents  and  incidentally  learning 
that  "home-keeping"  hearts  are  the  happiest. 
Emily  Cleaves,  '34,  confessed  frankly  she  was 
looking  for  just  the  right  position.  Your  find- 
ing one  may  be  a  bit  delayed,  Emily,  but  we 
venture  to  prophesy  that  you  will  in  the  end 
get  your  reward. 

Dorothy  Secord,  '34,  and  Virginia  Collins, 
'34,  are  well  pleased  over  their  work  in  the 
Newton  Hospital.    Their  frequent  cheery  calls 
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on  Helen  Allen  while  a  patient  at  the  hospital  sing  for  us.     Our  last  year's  students  well  re- 
were  appreciated.  call   the   beautiful  musical  program   given   by 

Annabeth  Williams,  '34,  to  our  great  joy  was  this  gifted  artist.  This  year  her  lady-in-waiting 
again  one  of  us  during  the  opening  days.  Later  was  none  other  than  her  daughter,  Jean,  '34. 
Ada  May  Bartlett,  '34,  reported  that  she  had  Lasell  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  generous  pa- 
had  a  happy  visit  with  Carolyn  Scott,  '34,  who  tron. 

is  now  a  student  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  Virginia  Leahy,  '34,  Rachel  DeWolf,  '32,  and 

To    our    Lucina    Cummings,    '34,    congratula-  Marjorie  Shetland,  '33,  were  with  us  for  dinner 

tions !    She  has  a  position  in  one  of  the  Mont-  recently  and  enjoyed  a  European  reunion  as  the 

pelier  night  schools  as  instructor  of  arts  and  guests  of  Miss  Blackstock. 

crafts.  Ruth  Watson  Garvin,  '17-19,  returned  after 

And  listen  to  this  good  report  from  another  long  years'  absence  so  she  confessed.    This  was 

group    of    last    year's    seniors    whose    coming  difficult  to  believe  for  she  did  not  look  it.    Her 

made  us  glad  during  the  opening  week  of  the  only  child,  a  little  daughter,  is  already  talking 

year.     Celia  Kinsley  is  now  a  member  of  the  of  Lasell  as  her  future  school  home.     It  was 

Main  Office  staff  at  Lasell  Junior  College  and  good  to  welcome  her  and  also  agreeable  for 

is  making  good.     Isabel  LaCrosse  and  Alice  us  to  learn  of  the  hope  entertained  by  her  wee 

Floyd  are  enjoying  their  training  at  Filene's,  daughter. 

Boston,  their  objective  is  gaining  a  Number  1  Good  word  has  just  come  from  Barbara  Vail 

position    as    buyers.      Marian    McAuliffe    and  Bosworth,    '05,   that   our   Miss   Emma   Genn, 

Alma  Mulligan  are  now  registered  at  St.  Regis  who  is  at  the  Waldo  County  Hospital,  Belfast, 

College,  Weston.    They  confessed  not  that  they  Maine,  is  steadily  convalescing  from  a  serious 

loved  their  new  college  less,  but  Lasell  a  bit  operation, 

more.  Marion  Roberts,  '29,  after  four  and  a  half 

To  be  sure,  the  twins  returned  together —  years   of   successful   but   strenuous   service   at 

Bettina  and  Louise  Cook — and  their  mother.  Westbrook  Junior  College,  forced  her  into  a 

We  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  them  at  the  summer  of  rest.     She  is  now  in  New  York  at 

close  of  one  of  our  Vesper  services.    We  have  the  Experimental  Groups  Project,  is  hoping  to 

heard  incidentally  that  Betty  is  now  secretary  study  in  Columbia  and  receive  a  coveted  degree 

to    the    Registrar    at   the    Boston    University  in  educational  administrative  work.    Any  Lasell 

School  of  Medicine.  post-graduate  who  has  an  urge  to  go  forward 

For    each    of    these    post-graduates,    Lasell  educationally  would  do  well  to  consult  this  dy- 

wishes  continued  success.  namic  "old  girl."    Marion's  present  address  is  : 

Just   now   Natalie   North   is  taking  private  A.  W.  A.  Clubhouse,  353  West  57th  Street, 

post-graduate  work  with  Miss  Eliasson,  '31,  at  New  York  City. 

Lasell.     It  seems  good  to  have  her  with  us  A  note  from  Lilian  Douglass,  '07,  came  too 

again.  late  for  our  June  Leaves  but  it  is  too  good  to 

Marjorie  Billings,  '29,  a  near  neighbor,  has  remain    unprinted.      It    was    primarily    a    line 

always  been  neighborly  and  we  were  glad  to  introducing  a   California  neighbor   of  Lilian's 

welcome  this  loyal  Alumna  as  a  recent  dinner  to  Lasell,  and  it  was  good  to  get  direct  word 

guest.  from  our  Covina  Lasell  girl.     She  expresses 

Peg  Basley,  '28,  that  alert  little  news  re-  congratulations  to  members  of  '08,  whose  re- 
porter, is  in  and  out  of  Lasell  frequently,  but  union  was  about  to  take  place,  calling  attention 
thus  far  we  have  furnished  her  few  valuable  to  the  fact  that  they  have  kept  in  friendly  touch 
news  items  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  through  the  years  and  expresses  a  hope  that 

At  one  of  the  opening  Vesper  services  Mrs.  her  own  class  of  '09  may  revive  their  class 

Victor  E.  Gilbert  again  graciously  consented  to  spirit. 
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Margaret  Jones  Clemen,  '11,  was  very  much 
missed  at  the  midsummer  reunion  of  the  Chi- 
cago Lasell  Club.  An  air-mail  note  of  regret 
from  her  to  the  Club  Secretary  deserves  re- 
peating. Margaret  writes  from  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  : 

"Dear  Miss  Price,  Miss  Potter  and  everyone 
who  knew  me,  Greetings !  I  am  really  sorry 
that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Lasell  Club,  the  first  one  ever  held  in 
Evanston.  After  living  there  all  my  life,  to 
have  this  happen  just  after  I  move  away  is 
aggravating  to  say  the  least.  I  shall  be  think- 
ing of  a  chattering  flock  of  'Little  White  Doves' 
there  on  Friday,  and  wishing  that  I  were  one 
of  them. 

"We  moved  out  to  Walla  Walla,  Washing- 
ton, in  June,  as  my  husband  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Whitman  College  here,  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  settled  before  the  opening 
of  the  college.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  and  I  think 
we  shall  like  it  very  much — everyone  is  so 
cordial  and  friendly.  This  is  a  wonderful 
country,  but  long  wide  spaces  between  cities." 

Margaret  encloses  a  snapshot  of  her  little 
son  taken  on  a  rustic  bridge  which  separates 
their  grounds  from  the  college  campus.  She 
adds  that  she  is  now  further  away  than  ever 
from  Lasell,  which  she  constantly  hopes  to  re- 
visit, and  closes  with  best  wishes  for  all. 

No  issue  of  the  Leaves  would  be  complete 
without  a  word  from  our  Ella  Richardson 
Cushing,  73.  It  takes  more  than  Florida's 
summer  heat  and  uninvited  aches  and  pains  to 
rob  our  courageous  "Mother  Cushing"  of  her 
optimism.  In  almost  the  opening  paragraph  of 
her  midsummer  letter  to  our  Dean  she  writes : 
"Yesterday  brought  me  a  pleasant  surprise.  A 
car  drove  up  and  a  fine-looking  young  woman 
with  an  attractive  little  boy  came  to  my  door. 
'You  don't  remember  me  do  you,  Mother  Cush- 
ing?' 'Yes,  indeed  I  do,  but  I  cannot  recall 
the  name — Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam,  '22.' 
My,  but  I  was  delighted  to  see  her.  She  was 
at  Miami  Beach  and  I  gave  her  the  address  of 
Clara  Krome  Wilson,   '95-97,   and  hope  they 


will  meet.  She  is  a  worthy  daughter  of  Lasell, 
and  how  fast  we  did  talk  about  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow,  you  and  Mrs.  Hooker  and  everybody 
at  the  college. 

Mrs.  Cushing  enclosed  two  choice  letters  re- 
ceived from  members  of  our  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  her  own  clay.  From  quaint  old  Chat- 
ham on  Cape  Cod  Miss  Helen  Littlefield,  72, 
writes :  "1  am  living  in  an  old  home  which  my 
grandfather  built  115  years  ago.  After  spend- 
ing forty-seven  years  in  Newtonville,  I  am 
content  now  to  make  this  my  permanent  home. 
I  love  the  country,  its  ways  and  the  people.  I 
find  'tongues  in  trees,  sermons  in  stones  and 
good  in  everything.'  On  my  last  visit  to  Lasell 
I  realized  how  the  college  had  grown.  Dr. 
Winslow  has  done  well  for  the  school.  I  ap- 
preciated my  visit." 

Mrs.  Alice  Clarke  Dodge,  '96,  writes  to  Mrs. 
Cushing  from  Ashland,  Massachusetts,  thank- 
ing our  Treasurer-emeritus  for  a  birthday  party 
for  which  she  was  the  instigator,  makes  refer- 
ence to  Mrs.  Cushing's  daughter's  gift  as  a 
poet  and  club  executive.  We  would  like  to 
quote  in  full  Mrs.  Dodge's  valuable  apprecia- 
tion of  current  literature.  These  contributions 
from  graduates  of  38,  61  and  62  years  ago  fill 
us  with  just  pride. 

Lasell  graduates  have  ventured  to  many 
practical  fields  but  few  have  made  a  success  as 
realty  agents.  Our  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16, 
is  one  of  the  successful  exceptions.  She  is 
actively  interested  in  prison  reform  and  watch- 
ing carefully  the  project  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  namely,  the 
establishing  of  a  jail  "farm,"  or  as  Professor 
Davis  of  Yale  humanely  terms  it,  "a  community 
farm  in  place  of  the  old-time  jail."  The  project 
involves  large  expense  and  what  interests  us 
especially  is  that  our  Laura  Hale  is  in  line  to 
successfully  negotiate  this  "big  deal." 

While  guests  of  honor  at  the  latest  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Lasell  Club  reunion,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  were  delightfully  entertained  by  Etta 
MacMillan  Rowe,  '13,  in  her  new  Connecticut 
home — a  fine  example  of  an  old  New  England 
estate  surrounded  by  many  acres.     Mrs.  Rowe 
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came  into  possession  of  her  new  home  through 
the  efforts  of  Lasell's  successful  real  estate 
agent,  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16. 

Elinor  Packard,  '29-30,  received  her  A.B. 
degree  from  Smith  College  in  June.  She  chose 
the  hospital  dietitian's  course  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Biology  Club,  a  college  society  for 
those  who  have  shown  marked  proficiency  in 
that  subject.  Lasell's  congratulations  to  this 
former  student  who  completed  her  college 
course  with  distinction. 

We  were  pleased  to  welcome  among  our  late 
summer  callers  Florence  Palmer  Wood,  '90-91, 
of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Wood  was 
accompanied  by  her  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boynton  of  Newton. 

Adelaide  Miller's  ('29)  call  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  She  has  been  in  business  for  some 
time  but  this  fall  returned  to  her  chosen  pro- 
fession, that  of  music  teacher.  May  success 
attend  her. 

Darthea  Benson  Witte,  '16-17,  her  husband 
and  three  children  were  most  welcome  callers 
this  past  summer.  Their  coming  proved  a 
pleasant  surprise  but  what  surprised  us  most 
was  to  find  our  Darthea  just  as  bonny  and  full 
of  gay  spirits  as  of  yore.  We  were  also  pleased 
to  learn  that  this  former  Lasell  girl  is  a  cousin 
of  our  Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson,  a  member  of 
Lasell's  art  faculty. 

Lucile  Anderson,  '34,  is  now  a  student  dieti- 
tian at  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.  This  bit  of  good  news  came  to 
us  through  our  treasurer,  Mr.  Amesbury.  Wre 
quote  from  what  he  classified  as  a  "very  nice 
letter."  Lucille  adds :  "I  find  the  work  very 
interesting.  However,  I  never  realized  I  could 
miss  Lasell  as  much  as  I  do.  I  can  truthfully 
say  I  long  to  be  back.  Please  give  my  best  re- 
gards to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  all  my 
Lasell  friends."  Thank  you,  Lucile,  for  your 
appreciative  backward  glance. 

We  are  reserving  some  valuable  and  delight- 
ful letters  from  former  students  for  the  next 
Alumnae  number  of  the  Leaves.  Also  the 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  which  contains  most  gratifying  refer- 


ence to  the  present  condition  and  optimistic 
outlook  of  the  college.  These  reports  are  from 
President  Winslow  and  our  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Amesbury. 


EASTERN  MAINE  LASELL  CLUB 

On  August  27th,  the  Eastern  Maine  Lasell 
Club  held  its  annual  luncheon  and  business 
meeting  at  the  Penobscot  Valley  Country  Club 
in  Orono.  Twenty-one  Lasellites  gathered  for 
a  delicious  luncheon  after  which  we  had  a 
short  business  meeting,  presided  over  by  our 
gracious  president,  Barbara  Stover,  '33.  It 
was  voted  to  hold  our  annual  meeting  on  the 
second  Monday  of  September  of  each  year. 
Pearl  Thompson,  '31,  was  elected  secretary  to 
succeed  Marion  Harvey  Higgins,  '15-16,  who 
had  served  three  years. 

After  the  meeting,  Dr.  Winslow  gave  a  de- 
lightful account  of  life  at  Lasell  and  changes 
which  have  taken  place.  He  spoke  encourag- 
ingly of  enrollment  and  the  Endowment  Fund. 
News  of  teachers  and  "old  girls"  was  eagerly 
exchanged. 

Those  present  were :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  M. 
Winslow,  Barbara  Stover,  '33,  Nellie  Kidder 
Cutter,  '84,  Frances  Bass  Pierce,  '20,  Charlotte 
Ryder  Hall,  '08,  Mary  McAvey  Miller,  '28, 
Lydia  Adams,  '18,  Constance  Chalmers  Har- 
low, '29,  Ethelle  Cleale  Collett,  '22,  Florence 
Wyman  '91-92,  Marion  Gray  Rollins,  '11-12, 
Gwendolyn  Murray  Larsen,  '34,  Constance 
Witham,  '31,  Dorothy  Wickam,  '31,  Mar- 
guerite Houser  Hamlin,  '19,  and  mother,  Mrs. 
T.  G.  Houser,  Florence  Rogers  Hilton,  '05-08, 
Karin  Eliasson,  '31,  Barbara  Blaisdell,  '34,  and 
Pearl  E.  Thompson,  '31. 


ST.  JOHNSBURY  LASELL  CLUB 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell 
Club  of  St.  Johnsbury  was  held  at  the  Maple 
Grove  tea  room,  June  13,  1934,  with  Miss 
Eleanor  Lewis,  our  guest  of  honor  and  repre- 
sentative from  Lasell,  and  also  Mrs.  McDonald 
of  Lasell. 

After  a  brief  business  meeting  Miss  Lewis 
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gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  many  activi- 
ties and  great  achievements  of  Lasell.  Pictures 
were  passed  around  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  at 
this  time  and  they  are  as  follows :  President, 
Elizabeth  Madeira  Campbell,  '22,  First  Vice- 
President,  Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee,  '28,  Second 
Vice-President,  Doris  Cleasby,  '31,  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Camilla  Roy,  '32. 

Those  present  were:  Barbara  Cushing 
Jenkins,  '25,  Marjorie  Blair  Perkins,  '28,  Ethel 
Ramage  Fisk,  '19,  Sarah  Frances  Crane,  '22, 
Theia  Powers  Watson,  '08-09,  Marguerite 
Mooney,  '36,  Margaret  Pearl,  '36,  and  Camilla 
Roy,  '32. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Camilla  Roy,  '32,  Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  LASELL 
CLUB 

Once  more  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell 
Club  chose  as  its  meeting  place  the  Broad 
Street  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Hartford  where  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  its  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  was 
held  with  forty-eight  in  attendance  in  spite  of 
rainy  weather. 

Not  only  was  the  Club  honored  by  having 
as  its  guests  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  but,  in 
addition,  four  officers  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  President; 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  Treasurer 
and  Helen  B.  Perry,  '24,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

One  of  the  high-lights  of  the  day  was  the 
observance  by  Jessie  W.  Hayden,  '82-85  and 
Grace  Conklin  Bevin,  '84-85,  of  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  attending  Lasell,  in  honor  of 
which  each  was  presented  with  flowers  by  the 
Club. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  read  and  accepted  and  the  following  offi- 
cers elected  for  1934-35:  President,  Mary  B. 
Korper,  '29;  Vice-President,  Helen  Shew 
Schofield,  '26-27;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Lillian 
G.  Grant,  '20. 

Executive     Committee :        Chairman,     Una 


Storrs  Riddle,  '17-18,  Alice  Grimes  Griffin,  '20 
and  Faith  D.  Barber,  '33. 

Nominating  Committee :  Chairman,  Bar- 
bara L.  Stanley,  '32,  Marion  Griffin  Walcott, 
'16,  and  Dorothy  L.  Dunham,  '31. 

Honor  Roll  Committee :  Susan  Hallock 
Couch,  '86-88  and  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16. 

A  moment  of  silent  prayer  was  observed  for 
the  following  Lasell  girls  whose  deaths  were 
reported  by  the  Honor  Roll  Committee :  Nellie 
E.  Thrall,  72,  Ellen  Nelson  Stevens,  71-75, 
Frances  M.  Robinson,  '54-56,  Miriam  Day 
Giles,  '17,  Blanche  Ford  Hill,  '86,  Julie  Plun- 
kett  Barham,  '21-22,  Elizabeth  Kiser  Irwin, 
77,  Rebecca  Shepherd,  '94,  Susanne  Baker 
Benson,  '91,  and  Agnes  Biddle  Keelor 
Watkins,  '03. 

President  Priscilla  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  the  Alumnae  organization  explaining 
its  work  especially  in  connection  with  its  finan- 
cial assistance  to  worthy  students,  for  which 
it  maintains  several  funds  from  which  as  much 
as  $1,000  a  year  has  been  loaned  to  students. 
She  stated  that  about  3000  bills  are  sent  out 
to  its  membership  annually,  and  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  organization  is  not  a  local  club  but 
that  Lasell  girls  from  all  over  the  world  are 
eligible  to  belong. 

Mrs.  Winslow  mentioned  the  fact  that  there 
are  fourteen  sisters  and  ten  daughters  of  former 
Lasell  girls  enrolled  as  well  as  twenty-one  girls 
from  Connecticut.  She  also  said  that  the  week 
following  the  luncheon  was  the  time  set  for  the 
outing  to  Plymouth  for  which  buses  are 
chartered  by  the  school,  and  a  clambake  en- 
joyed at  Mr.  Amesbury's  cottage,  in  contrast 
to  "the  olden  days" — and  not  so  very  long  ago 
— when  the  girls,  carrying  their  baskets  of 
lunch,  were  met  at  the  train  by  horses  and  car- 
riages. 

Dr.  Winslow  reported  Lasell  is  in  a  fine, 
strong  condition  and  that  there  has  been  a 
gain  in  the  enrollment  in  the  last  two  years; 
Miss  Beatley,  sister  of  Dr.  Bancroft  Beatley, 
president  of  Simmons  College,  has  been  added 
to  the  faculty,  to  succeed  Mrs.   Sypher,  who 
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has  resigned  from  the  faculty  to  take  up  "home 
making" ;  also  that  Mrs.  Malcolm  B.  Davis,  a 
native  of  Berlin,  is  now  teaching  German.  Dr. 
Winslow  said  the  Secretarial  Department  is 
very  strong,  the  Music  Department  has  fallen 
back  somewhat  due  to  the  depression  and  lack 
of  funds  for  this  course  among  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  including  music  in  their 
course.  He  said  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment is  growing,  likewise  the  Art  Department 
in  which  there  are  three  full-time  teachers. 
Dr.  Winslow  closed  his  remarks  by  saying : 
"We  have  great  faith  in  the  American  people 
and,  therefore,  we  are  full  of  courage  and  hope. 
We  have  a  splendid  organization." 

Those  who  attended  the  luncheon  were :  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Helen  Johnson  Olow,  '21, 
Jean  Ayr  Baker,  '29,  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott, 
'16,  Ruth  M.  Tivnan,  '33,  Faith  D.  Barber,  '33, 
Grace  Beekley  Nicholson,  '31-32,  Maebelle 
Hamlin  Barby,  '15-16,  Florence  Skinner  An- 
derson, '13-14,  Grace  Conklin  Bevin,  '84-85, 
Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Helen  B. 
Perry,  '24,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11,  Pris- 
cilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  Esther  Gilbert,  '32, 
Millicent  Thomson,  '33,  Maude  Hayden 
Keeney,  '16,  Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16,  Madeline 
Sheldon,  '16,  Miriam  O.  Abbe,  '31,  Ruth  M. 
Tilley,  '31,  Dotha  E.  Warner,  '31,  Alice  Hil- 
lard  Corbin  (Faculty  1912-22),  Harriette  Case 
Bidwell,  '22,  Julia  C.  Case,  '32,  Marjorie 
Lowell  Weeks,  '23,  Emma  H.  Ockert,  '26, 
Emma  White  Welles,  '90-93,  Etta  MacMillan 
Rowe,  '11-13,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam, 
'22,  Lois  Case  Bacon,  '27-30,  Emily  Case 
Guernsey,  '23-24,  Helen  M.  Wahlquist,  '25, 
Mary  Goodwin  Olmsted,  '03,  Clara  McLean 
Rowley,  '02,  Ethel  B.  Hook,  '02-03,  Barbara 
L.  Stanley,  '32,  Barbara  J.  Wilson,  '29,  Mary 
B.  Korper,  '29,  Una  Storrs  Riddle,  '17-18, 
Helen  M.  Saunders,  '17,  Mary  Godard  Dresser, 
'21-23,  Jessie  W.  Hayden,  '82-85,  Sarah  Dyer 
Darling,  '00-01,  Gladys  Goodman  Stern,  '12-14, 
Virginia  Williamson  Hurlbutt,  '12-13  and 
Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lillian  G.  Grant,  '20,  Secretary. 


THE  CHICAGO  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Chicago  Lasell  Club  held  a  most  de- 
lightful meeting  on  Friday,  August  24th,  at  the 
Orrington  Hotel,  Evanston,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Potter.  After  luncheon  our  truly  beloved 
guest,  looking  radiantly  happy,  gave  us  a 
charming  talk  regarding  our  Alma  Mater,  its 
recent  activities  and  the  many  changes  which 
have  been  introduced.  Each  "White  Dove" 
listened  to  every  word  with  eager  attention,  and 
the  closing,  with  its  message  of  love  for  us  all, 
brought  tears  of  mutual  response.  Our  feelings 
were  adroitly  expressed  by  an  Alumna's  in- 
quiry if  Lasell  were  now  offering  a  course  in 
Youth,  "For,"  she  said,  "I  am  sure  Miss  Pot- 
ter must  be  the  instructress !" 

Those  who  paid  tribute  to  our  Dean  were: 
Maurine  Moore  Allen,  '19-20,  Margaret  Greg- 
son  Barker,  '09-13,  Barbara  Jones  Bates,  '14, 
Mabel  Jones  Carlton,  '14,  Vera  Clauer,  '22, 
Louise  Funkhouser  Colegrove,  '09,  Margaret 
Loomis  Collingwood,  '21,  Helene  Grashorn 
Dickson,  '22  (who  presided  beautifully),  Lucile 
Guertin  Egan,  '11-12,  Esther  Underwood 
Evans,  '14,  Mary  Fitch,  '34  (who  is  now  at- 
tending Northwestern  University  where  she 
pledged  Delta  Gamma),  Margherita  Dike  Hall- 
berg,  '10,  Mary  Howell,  '30-31,  Eleanor  Idler, 
'31,  Eugenia  Loomis,  '32  and  mother,  Phyllis 
Maple  McCormick,  '22,  Mary  Elizabeth 
McNulty,  '32,  Doris  Perkins  Meyer,  '19-20, 
Isabelle  Mulligan,  31-32,  Helen  Moyer  Oppen- 
heimer,  '09-10,  Jessie  Matteson  Roy,  '25,  Julia 
Potter  Schmidt,  '06,  and  daughter  Betty,  Kath- 
erine  Moore  Silverwood,  '26,  Helen  Stern,  '22, 
Cecile  Loomis  Steubing,  '22,  Ruth  Jones 
Stewart,  '29-30,  Betsy  Swift,  '33,  Mabel  Swift, 
'35,  and  their  mother  Mrs.  W.  B.  Swift,  Doro- 
thy Taggart,  '32,  Gertrude  Wagner,  '28, 
Katherine  Tufts  Wiese,  '27,  Mabel  Jones 
Wilker,  '01-02  and  Janet  Price,  '33.  The  fol- 
lowing "new  girls"  were  also  present :  Frances 
McNulty,  '36,  Helen  Meyercord,  '36,  and  Vir- 
ginia Johnston,  '36,  and  her  mother. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Janet  H.  Price,  Secretary. 
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EDITORIALS 


WHAT  GOOD  ARE  MONUMENTS? 

Why  do  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  nations 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  erecting  monuments 
in  memory  of  man's  most  useless  and  wasteful 
god — the  god  of  Mars?  For  every  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has  participated,  one 
will  find  somewhere  a  magnificent  monument. 
Men,  women,  and  children  have  congregated, 
at  one  time  or  another,  for  the  grand  unveil- 
ing, and  amid  the  cheers  of  the  throng,  an- 
other useless  warning  is  given. 

Monuments,  I  firmly  believe,  are  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  those  who  behold 
them  of  the  great  loss  of  life  and  the  untold 
horrors  and  suffering  which  took  place  in  that 
war.  My,  how  we  have  profited  by  those 
warnings !  How  we  have  taken  those  lessons 
to  heart! 

There  are  monuments  erected  for  the  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution.  This 
did  not  stop  the  War  of  1812.  There  are 
monuments  dedicated  to  the  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war  between  North  and  South. 
This  did  not  stop  the  Spanish-American  War. 

And  now,  all  over  the  world,  we  have  monu- 
ments in  grim  memory  of  the  World  War. 
They  plead  to  us,  "You  poor,  stupid  children. 
Can't  you  hear  our  warning?  We  are  here 
to  remind  you  of  your  brother  men  who  have 
died  because  of  your  narrow-mindedness  and 
your  blindness  to  the  right. 

"You  gaze  on  us  and  say,  What  a  lovely 
monument !'  Why  don't  you  gaze  on  us  and  say, 
'This  monument  was  erected  to  make  me  think 
of  the  hideous,  useless  torture  of  War.  I  must 
do  my  utmost  to  abolish  the  need  for  such 
monuments.'  " 

Emily  H  abb  el,  '36. 


IS  PRAYER  PRACTICAL? 

Any  discussion  concerning  the  modern 
world's  reaction  to  prayer  must  begin  and  end 
with  the  fact  that  prayer  is  practical,  and  that 
men  do  pray. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let  me  remind  you 
again  of  the  recent  disaster  near  Piesco  Lake, 
N.  Y.  Those  men  surely  were  modern  in 
every  way.  They  were  flying  men,  outfitted 
with  radio,  and  men  who  knew  that  any  num- 
ber of  planes  would  be  searching  for  them 
shortly  after  their  crash.  But  one  of  these  un- 
fortunates prayed,  and  another  commented 
that  within  fifteen  minutes  the  first  rescue 
plane  was  sighted,  and  added,  "It  was  an 
answer  to  prayer,  if  there  ever  was  one." 

Admiral  Byrd  once  made  a  similar  comment 
in  describing  a  flight  over  the  South  Pole. 
"There  came  a  time  when  disaster  seemed  im- 
minent," he  said.  He  and  his  men  tossed  over 
their  ballast  and  tilted  the  wings  upward. 
Then — "All  we  could  do  was  to  pray !" 

Prayer  is  a  deep  mystery.  Only  a  few  ever 
know  for  a  certainty  whether  their  prayer  is 
answered  or  not.  Yet  they  pray.  The  helps 
of  science  have  not  quenched  that  impulse. 
There  come  times  in  everyone's  life  when  he 
or  she  has  but  one  resort — "God  help  me." 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  in  all  our  hearts 
there  is  an  abundance  of  emotions  which  com- 
pels us  to  worship  and  serve  that  which  sci- 
ence has  not,  and  cannot  disclose.  In  some 
great  emergency,  anything  that  lifts  us  above 
the  daily  routine  beckons  this  mystical  power, 
and  we  pray  because  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 

I  think  this  is  interesting  to  note,  because  it 
occurs  in  a  so-called  non-religious  age. 

Doris  Jones,  '35. 


LITERARY 


PROBLEMS  IN  POODLE-RAISING 

Teddy  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ani- 
mated dish  mop.  There  isn't  a  thing  about  his 
small  body  in  a  recumbent  position  which 
would  suggest  to  you  his  canine  connections, 
unless,  of  course,  you  happen  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  little  black  button  nose  buried  between 
two  furry  paws.  When  it  came  to  choosing  a 
dog,  our  family  decided  unanimously,  that  is, 
Mother  and  we  girls  decided  unanimously, — 
Pop's  vote  being  disregarded  since  he  is  a  mere 
male — that  a  puppy  with  long,  white  hair  would 
be  not  only  decorative  but  lovable.  Women  like 
soft,  fuzzy  things  to  cuddle,  you  know.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Teddy,  peanut-sized,  energetic, 
curly-haired,  and  white,  came  to  alternately 
amuse  and  torment  the  Seeley  family  with  his 
presence. 

The  little  fellow  hadn't  been  with  us  long 
before  rather  startling  complications  arose. 
Teddy  was  white,  yes;  but  Teddy  was  white 
only  two  days  a  week,  his  bath-day  and  the  day 
after  that.  The  remaining  five  days  he  would 
have  to  go  begging  to  Pop  for  a  little  love, 
because  we,  the  female  contingent,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  In  his  little  journeys 
around  the  neighborhood,  he  managed  to  pick 
up  more  dirt,  twigs,  oil,  and  burrs  than  you 
would  think  possible  for  one  so  small.  The 
situation  was  finally  solved  by  the  purchase  of 
a  long,  fine  chain  which  was  tied  to  the  faucet 
used  for  lawn-sprinkling  in  the  summer. 
Teddy's  daily  run  consisted  thenceforth  of  a 
trip  around  the  back  yard,  only  as  far  as  the 
chain  would  allow  him  to  go.  A  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  you  say ;  but,  alas,  you  are 
unaware,  dear  reader,  of  the  numerous  facul- 
ties that  one  insignificant  pup  like  Teddy  has 
for  annoying  those  around  him.  He  resorted 
to  yipping.  He  didn't  bark  as  any  self-respect- 
ing dog  would.  Teddy  ki-yi-yied  at  every  man, 
woman,  child,  cat,  bird  and  shadow  that  ap- 


peared on  his  horizon.  Repeated  paddy-whack- 
ings  have  not  cured  him  of  this  abominable 
habit.  In  fact,  ashamed  as  we  are  to  admit  it, 
he  exercises  his  voice,  which  seems  to  have 
become  more  shrill  and  strident  with  his  ad- 
vancing years,  upon  every  possible  occasion. 

When  we  first  realized  that  Teddy's  fault 
was  incurable,  we  cherished  this  one  consola- 
tion :  no  burglar  would  ever  be  able  to  effect  an 
entrance  without  our  knowledge.  Ah,  but  we 
forgot  that  Teddy  was  a  surprise  package  with 
innumerable  tricks  to  take  the  dull  monotony 
from  our  lives.  Hallowe'en  arrived,  and  we 
settled  back  smugly,  thinking  that  our  dog 
would  notify  us  when  boys  with  evil  intent 
started  prowling  about  the  grounds.  Of 
course,  we  noticed  that  Teddy  was  unusually 
quiet  all  evening.  However,  we  supposed  that 
West  Newton  youth  had  ceased  ringing  door 
bells  and  chalking  windows.  Came  the  dawn, 
and  with  the  dawn  the  realization  that  we  had 
been  relieved  of  a  screen  door. 

Now  you  mustn't  get  the  wrong  impression ; 
Teddy  has  his  good  points,  too.  He  sings. 
His  performances  are  frequent,  but  like  a  child 
when  there  is  company,  he  can't  be  persuaded 
to  demonstrate  his  talent.  He  sings  to  the 
accompaniment  of  violins,  soprano  voices,  har- 
monicas or  anything  squeaky  and  wheezy. 
When  he  hears  one  of  the  aforementioned  on 
the  radio,  he  runs  around  excitedly  for  a  while, 
then  assumes  a  sitting  position  with  his  front 
feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  several 
inches  apart.  With  his  nose  lifted  high  in  the 
air  and  his  small  mouth  opened  only  wide 
enough  to  fit  a  quarter  into  the  space,  he  emits 
long,  loud,  quavering  wails  that  are  guaranteed 
to  send  shivers  up  and  down  your  spine. 

Perhaps  you  may  wonder,  from  what  I  have 
told  you,  why  we  keep  such  a  dog.  However, 
you  wouldn't  wonder  long  if  you  could  see  him 
just  after  he  has  been  naughty.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert soft-soaper.     It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
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world  to  spank  him.  He  rolls  over  on  his  back  because  it  divides  the  head  into  two  equal  parts, 
with  his  four  paws  waving  about  ridiculously;  makes  the  face  appear  wider,  while  bangs 
then,  with  his  tail  wagging  violently,  he  crawls  shorten  the  face,  and  a  long  bob  tends  to 
on  his  little  round  tummy  and  tries  to  snuggle  lengthen  it.  Hair  fluffed  around  the  face  makes 
next  to  whoever  is  trying  to  punish  him.  the  face  appear  smaller,  and  fine  regular  waves 
Teddy  is  a  problem,  indeed.  He  is  such  a  increase  the  size  of  the  features  by  mere  con- 
lovable  problem,  however,  that  we  devote  much  trast. 

time  and  effort   attempting  to   solve  him, — a  In  analyzing  figures,  it  is  not  a  question  of 

useless  waste  of  energy,  we  know.  size  but  of  proportion.     The  normal  figure  is 

Adelaide  Seeley,  '36.  from   seven   and  a  half   to  eiSht  heads  talL 

There  is  no   reason   for  discussing  what  the 

normally  proportioned  person  can  and  cannot 

OURSELVES  AND  OUR  CLOTHES  /    *t,                           a,-       a,  *  ■ 

wxxuo-,     ,     w  m^j-,  Vw  xv  vwiiiuu  wear,  for  they  can  wear  anything,  that  is  any- 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  costume  and  thing  that  is  suitable  to  their  coloring ;  but  the 
fashion  have  held  an  important  place  in  the  people  who  deviate  from  the  average  bring  out 
lives  of  human  beings.  In  prehistoric  times  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  designer. 
Man  lived  in  either  trees  or  caves,  and  de-  The  broad-shouldered  girl  has  usually  very 
pended  entirely  upon  climatic  conditions.  He  well-proportioned  hips,  and  thus  she  should 
was  concerned  first  with  securing  food  and  emphasize  them  and  take  away  attention  from 
shelter.  Then  the  impulse  grew  to  decorate  her  shoulders.  She  should  wear  accents  at 
himself.  He  did  this  at  first  with  different  the  hips  and  waistline,  raglan  sleeves,  which 
shades  of  clay,  and  even  used  blood.  Certain  carry  the  eye  away  from  the  shoulders,  pep- 
colors  and  designs  came  to  have  a  certain  lums,  the  surplice  line  and  V-shaped  necklines, 
meaning  for  him,  such  as  a  medal  of  bravery  She  should  avoid  square  and  round  necklines, 
would  have  for  us  today.  He  began  to  realize  shoulder  capes,  square  shoulder  seams  and  pad- 
that  certain  lines  woven  into  designs  made  him  ding,  as  well  as  straight,  tight  skirts,  because 
look  better,  just  as  today  we  think  that  a  cer-  they  emphasize  the  smallness  of  her  hips, 
tain  type  of  garment  looks  better  on  us  than  The  broad-hipped  girl  has  a  more  serious 
anything  else.  problem.       She    usually    has    rather    sloping 

In  the  designing  of  costumes  today,  we  first  shoulders,  a  thin  neck  and  is  usually  flat 
find  the  most  striking  asset  possessed  by  a  chested.  She  should  wear  accents  placed  at 
person,  and  then  endeavor  to  bring  out  that  shoulders  to  balance  her  hips.  She  can  wear 
point  in  her  clothes.  For  instance,  if  our  sub-  a  broad  brimmed  hat  to  advantage  if  she  is 
ject  has  especially  beautiful  blonde  hair,  we  tall  enough  to  carry  it  well.  By  no  means 
bring  that  out  by  prescribing  for  her  a  soft  should  she  wear  hip  accents,  such  as  peplums, 
blue  dress,  not  too  bright  to  drown  her  delicate  raglan  sleeves  which  carry  the  eyes  down  to 
coloring,  and  not  too  pale  to  make  her  appear  the  hips,  conspicuous  gloves  because  as  arms 
drab.  Women  as  a  rule  think  a  great  deal  are  held  down,  the  hands  are  on  a  line  with  the 
about  their  hair.  They  constantly  think  of  hips  and  thus  emphasize  them.  By  no  means 
trying  to  change  it  to  fit  the  modes  of  fashion,  should  she  wear  a  full  skirt,  neither  should  she 
They  should  first  find  the  most  becoming  way  wear  one  that  is  too  tight, 
of  wearing  their  hair,  and  then  adapt  fashion  The  top-heavy  girl  usually  has  well-propor- 
to  it.  Of  course,  the  person  who  has  a  per-  tioned  hips,  ankles,  and  legs  which  must  be 
fectly  oval  head  and  beautiful  hair,  may  do  made  to  appear  larger  so  that  they  coincide 
anything  she  pleases;  but  it  is  surprising  how  with  the  rest  of  her  figure.  The  eye  must  be 
few  people  are  proportioned  so  perfectly.  It  carried  away  from  the  large  parts  to  the  well- 
has  been  found  that  a  center  part  in  the  hair  proportioned.     She  should  wear  diagonal  or 
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surplice  lines,  peplums  and  hip  accents. 
Sweater  suits  are  usually  good  on  her,  also 
plaited  skirts.  She  should  avoid  round-necked 
sweaters,  and  earrings  and  choker  beads  as 
well.  If  she  is  short,  she  should  avoid  light 
stockings. 

The  tall,  large  girl  usually  has  no  trouble 
with  proportion.  She  should  not  emphasize 
anything,  but  should  try  to  keep  everything  in 
scale.  Prints  that  are  in  scale  to  her  size  are 
good.  This  type  of  girl  can  wear  long  capes 
very  well,  and  carry  large  pocketbooks.  She 
should  avoid  the  princess  line  as  well  as  a 
high  neck  line,  which  adds  height.  Tight 
sleeves  are  dangerous  as  well  as  peplums.  She 
must  beware  of  small  rings  and  beads,  as  well 
as  any  form  of  adornment  that  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  her.  Through  personal  experience 
a  tall,  large  girl  should  by  no  means  go  "in  for 
bargains."  They  are  never  made  well,  and  are 
never  long  enough  or  wide  enough.  They  give 
her  the  most  undesirable  appearance  of  being 
"gawky." 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  short 
stout.  She  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  differ- 
ent types  to  get  clothes  for.  She  should  always 
go  to  the  half -size  department.  She  should 
wear  design  accents  placed  in  vertical  lines 
near  the  center  of  the  body.  She  can  wear 
very  well  the  three-quarter  length  coat  and 
her  clothes  should  be  made  of  flat  crepe  ma- 
terial as  much  as  possible.  She  can  wear 
stripes  that  tend  to  give  length.  She  should 
never  trespass  into  the  realms  of  the  peplums, 
capes  and  bertha  collars.  Neither  should  she 
flirt  with  fancy  sleeves,  sheer  materials,  large 
prints,  taffeta  or  jangly  bracelets.  She  should 
never  try  to  totter  around  on  high  spike  heels, 
as  she  makes  her  heels  appear  like  tooth  picks 
compared  to  her  comparative  stoutness. 

However,  in  all  costume  design  the  tendency 
is  to  make  the  person  look  slender.  All  effort 
whether  in  the  field  of  line  or  color  seems  to 
lie  in  this  direction.  A  woman  may  want  to 
wear  a  two-piece  orange-colored  taffeta.  In- 
stead she  chooses  a  one-piece  dark  blue  or  black 
crepe.     Why?     Because  she  knows  that  what 


the  designer  says  is  true,  and  she  gives  in.  For 
fashion  may  decree  hips,  but  there  is  a  limit 
after  all  to  what  one  may  regard  as  hips.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  Mae  West  figure  of 
curves;  but  after  all,  the  curves  are  not  as  ex- 
tensive as  some  would  wish.  The  woman  of 
refinement  wishes  to  be  as  inconspicuously 
dressed  as  possible,  for  that  to  her  represents 
good  taste.  Therefore  she  wears  the  suitable 
thing,  which  may  not  always  be  the  most  fash- 
ionable. In  other  words  she  creates  her  own 
style  of  clothes  as  much  as  she  cultivates  her 
own  individuality  in  personality.  This  when 
modified  by  the  prevailing  mode,  lends  dis- 
tinction to  her  and  takes  nothing  away  from 
her.  Costume  design  opens  a  very  interesting 
field  of  work  to  those  who  would  combine  line 
and  color  in  the  making  of  clothes. 

Diana  Gardner,  '35. 


POWER  GALORE 

I  never  wait  for  lights  to  change, 

I  run  and  trust  to  luck; 
I  like   to   stand  squashed  in   between 

An  Austin  and  a  truck. 

It  gives  me  such  a  sense  of  power, 

Not  easy  to  explain, 
To  make  the  little  Austin  spurt, 

The  Mack  truck  act  profane! 

Betty  Anderson,  '36. 


ONE  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 

It  started  out  to  be  a  plain  ordinary  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Granted,  it  was  one  of  those 
brisk  fall  days  in  which  almost  anything  might 
happen;  but  I  hardly  expected  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Italy. 

This  is  how  it  happened :  my  friend  and  I 
were  driving  out  to  the  country  in  search  of 
some  logs  for  his  fireplace.  We  had  been 
directed  to  the  farm  of  an  Italian  war  veteran, 
who,  we  had  been  told,  would  supply  us  with 
the  desired  logs.  After  driving  miles  into 
what  appeared  to  be  wilderness,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  dilapidated  farmhouse,  beyond  a 
doubt  our  destination.     To  further  dispel  any 
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long 


strings 


of   vari-colored 


Bright  strings 


doubts,    we    saw 

peppers  hanging  in  the  barn. 

of  red.  yellow,  green  and  orange  balls,  surely 

a  bit  of  little  Italy! 

Upon  our  arrival,  the  yard  seemed  to  swarm 
with  children.  Dogs  barked,  cats  ran  from 
under  foot,  and  pandemonium  reigned.  A 
burst  of  Italian  spoken  in  a  harsh  voice  issued 
from  the  door  and  the  bedlam  ceased  im- 
mediately. We  wondered  just  who  this  might 
be  with  so  much  authority,  and  our  questions 
were  answered  when  a  short,  gaunt-looking 
Italian  came  out  of  the  back  door,  followed  by 
a  sturdy,  well-built  woman  with  a  baby  on  her 
hip.  They  came  over  to  our  car  followed  by 
the  six  (we  had  counted  them)  very  dirty  and 
very  brown-eyed  children.  We  introduced  our- 
selves, and  the  men  went  off  in  search  of  the 
lumber,  leaving  me  in  charge  of  six  extremely 
enthusiastic  children. 

First  I  must  see  the  cow;  then  I  must  fondle 
a  flea-bitten,  de-whiskered  kitten.  Then  I  was 
told  by  two  or  three  at  once  how  Angela,  the 
eldest,  thirteen,  loved  to  play  the  piano  and 
how — .  It  continued  for  hours.  They  climbed 
into  the  car  and  out  of  the  car;  they  brought 
raw  carrots  for  me  to  eat,  and  finally,  when  it 
got  dark,  they  invited  me  into  the  house.  As 
I  stepped  inside,  I  was  greeted  by  the  strong, 
rank  odor  of  garlic  and  pepper.  Dinner  was  in 
preparation ;  and  in  answer  to  my  query  as  to 
what  it  would  be,  a  jubilant  yell  of  "Spaghetti 
Spaghett !"  was  set  up.  The  old  house  rocked 
with  the  battle  cry  of  six  hungry  little  Italians. 
When  they  calmed  down,  I  was  shown  about 
the  house.  The  "parlor"  was  furnished  with 
a  huge,  very  modern  radio,  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  bare,  rugless  almost  furnitureless  room, 
whose  walls  were  plastered  with  imposing  wed- 
ding pictures  of  friends  and  relatives.  I  won- 
dered why  the  stuffings  hung  out  of  the  two 
chairs ;  but  after  witnessing  a  wrestling  match 
between  two  of  the  boys,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chairs  did  well  to  hold  to- 
gether at  all. 

Soon,  to  my  relief,  the  men  came  back  with 
the  logs,  and  my  friend  and  I  were  informed, 


after  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  kitchen,  that 
we  were  to  stay  for  dinner.  Completely  over- 
come by  the  mob  enthusiasm,  we  accepted  and 
ate  our  first  Italian  spaghetti,  spaghetti  served 
in  what  we  swore  afterwards  must  have  been 
the  dish  pan.  After  several  attempts  we  gave 
up  trying  to  twist  the  long  strands  of  spaghetti 
around  our  forks,  and  ate  it  by  our  own  method 
— one  long  su-u-u-ck.  We  ate  and  ate;  chil- 
dren screamed  and  begged  for  more;  children 
got  sleepy  and  cried;  mother  and  father  be- 
came jovial  on  home-made  beer. 

Convinced  that  we  had  had  enough  for  one 
day,  we  pleaded  the  late  hour  and  started  for 
the  back  door,  the  car,  and  home.  We  reeked 
of  garlic,  our  heads  swam  with  the  carefree, 
noisy  Italian  life,  and  we  thanked  our  lucky 
stars  that  we  were  quiet,  peace  loving,  staid 
twenty-year-olds.    No  more  Italy  for  us ! 

Maida  Card-well,  '35. 


LASELL  IN  EUROPE,   1934 

"Ya,  Ya,"  "Nein,  Nein,"  "Ich"  this  and 
"Ich"  that,  orchids,  roses,  candy,  telegrams, 
tears,  hugs,  beer,  whistles,  the  band  playing, 
and  Bob  on  the  wharf  standing  on  Bert's  or 
Kerbin's  shoulders  waving  frantically,  Rachel 
soothing  me ;  these  are  my  memories  of  sailing 
for  Europe. 

The  next  day  we  swam  in  the  pool,  got 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  girls,  played 
bridge,  and  in  the  evening  the  German  band 
discorded  while  we  danced.  Rudolf,  a  quiet, 
shy,  but  brilliant  Storm  Trooper,  entered  our 
lives  as  we  ate  pickled  herring  and  drank  beer. 
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Of  course  I  can't  possibly  tell  all  we  saw  and 
all  we  did ;  so  I  shall  just  mention  some  of  the 
places  and  things  and  very  briefly  give  my 
impression  of  them. 

Salisbury  Cathedral— "frozen  music,"  the 
most  beautiful  cathedral  I  saw,  lovely  setting, 
quiet  village,  flowers  on  lamp  posts. 

Stonehenge — sacrificial  altar;  Druids  still 
come  there. 

Kenilworth  Castle — Amy  Robeson's  room, 
ghosts  of  Elizabeth  and  Dudley. 

Oxford — Very  disappointing,  to  me. 

London — Noel  Coward  in  "Conversation 
Piece,"  Rachel  and  I  got  lost.  "The  Wind  and 
the  Rain,"  and  Tate  Gallery — awfully  good; 
the  British  Museum — I  was  bored  (or 
shouldn't  I  admit  it?)  London  Tower — 
breath-taking  jewels;  two  little  princes 
smothered.  Hampton  Court — beautiful  gar- 
dens and  Henry  VIII  throwing  chicken  bones 
over  his  shoulder.  Windsor — Fairy  tale  castle, 
a  little  village  within  the  castle  walls ;  King 
George's  chapel  there. 

Eton — impressive,  cunning  little  boys  in 
traditional  dress,  pillars  in  classroom  from 
wreck  of  Spanish  Armada;  Shelley's,  Glad- 
stone's and  King  Leopold's  names  carved  on 
the  wall. 

Berkeley  Square — found  the  house. 

Paris — -If  I  could  only  live  there,  fountains 
illuminated,  people  dancing  in  the  streets,  sour 
cream,  champagne,  onion  soup.  Montmarte- — 
spirit  of  Frangois  Villon ;  Sainte  Chapelle,  Ver- 
sailles, Petit  Trianon, — all  disappointing.  Two 
Frenchmen  fought  and  shed  blood  on  Marie's 
stairway.  Grand  Trianon — beautiful ;  the  bal- 
cony where  she  said  "Let  them  eat  cake." 
Palace  built  for  Madame  de  Maintenon  the 
loveliest  of  all.     And  the  fountains  played ! 

Volendam — picturesque  and  dear. 

Amsterdam — Rembrandt's  "Night  Watch," 
the  most  wonderful  picture  I  saw. 

Heidelberg— Rudolf,  our  Storm  Trooper, 
and  five  friends  of  his,  also.  S.  T.'s  took  us 
up  to  the  Castle  to  a  play.  Rode  in  Rex's  car 
(he's  a   German   actor   who   was   playing  the 


lead  in  the  play).    Talked  to  a  boy  who'd  been 
in  forty-six  duels. 

Interlaken — Scenery,  clear  cool  air.  Heard 
Dolfuss  had  been  shot. 

Munich — Impressive  War  Memorial  bearing 
the  Motto :  "They  will  arise."  Lovely  old  city 
with  wide  streets,  fortress-like  buildings  and 
amusing  places  of  entertainment.  The  Hofbrau 
House,  largest  beer  garden  in  the  world ;  the 
Platzel-yodlers,  dancers,  jugglers. 

Of  Oberammagau  there  is  so  much  to  be  said 
that  a  brief  impression  is  not  possible.  We 
drove  through  the  Bavarian  Alps,  past  mad 
King  Ludwig's  castle,  over  white  winding 
roads  until  we  came  to  Oberammagau,  a 
plateau  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  small  moun- 
tains with  a  white  cross  on  each  one.  The 
people  were  kind  and  friendly,  the  lodgings 
excellent. 

Alice  Bevin  Leewitz  (a  former  Lasell  girl) 
and  her  husband  were  there,  and  they  drove  me 
to  Garmisch  (where  the  winter  Olympic  sports 
are  held)  for  tea.  We  arose  the  next  morning 
at  five,  went  to  mass,  returned  to  our  "Homes" 
for  breakfast  and  went  to  the  play  at  eight. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  play;  it  was 
beyond  any  descriptive  powers  I  possess.  It 
was  superb,  much  more  wonderful  than  any- 
one could  possibly  imagine. 

We  said  goodbye  to  Miss  Blackstock  the 
next  morning,  as  she  went  on  to  Italy,  and 
eight  of  us  went  to  Munich  under  the  excellent 
chaperonage  of  Dr.  Powers.  We  stayed  there 
for  four  days,  then  returned  to  Paris  for  a 
night  before  taking  our  boat.  And  then  the 
end  of  a  long-looked-for  trip,  holding  mem- 
ories untold,  new  friendships  and  a  desire  for 
more  Europe  at  some  other  time. 

Vesta  Black,  '32. 


GANGWAY  FOR  EUROPE! 

As  this  issue  of  the  Leaves  goes  to  you,  we 
invite  you  to  consider  seriously  a  trip  to  Europe 
for  this  summer ;  for  we  believe  we  have  some- 
thing very  exceptional  to  offer,  an  itinerary 
which  we  believe  will  seldom  come  your  way 
again.    Things  are  looking  up  everywhere,  and 
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so  we  feel  that  psychologically  this  is  the  year 
to  go. 

In  England  they  will  be  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  King  George's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  England  is  preparing 
on  a  grand  scale  for  it,  and  London,  when  we 
arrive  there  in  June,  will  be  very,  very  gay. 
There  has  been  no  such  celebration  since  1897, 
when  King  George's  grandmother,  Queen 
Victoria,  had  her  Diamond  Jubilee.  The 
gaiety  of  this  occasion  will  be  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  in  England  they  feel  that  a  real 
change  has  come  economically,  and  so  they 
want  to  celebrate  that  event  as  well. 

For  those  who  wish  a  very  comprehensive 
tour,  done  under  the  most  agreeable  and  com- 
fortable circumstances,  we  would  recommend 
the  complete  Lasell  itinerary  which  begins  in 
New  York  on  June  19,  when  we  set  sail  on 
the  "Berengaria,"  spend  a  few  days  in  London, 
arriving  there  via  motor  and  stopping  at  Strat- 
ford (where  we  shall  attend  a  performance  at 
the  Memorial  Theatre),  Kenilworth,  Warwick 
and  Oxford.  One  of  the  delightful  events  in 
London  is  seeing  a  Shakespearean  play  in  the 
rose  garden  at  Regent's  Park,  where  we  can 
lounge  in  deck-chairs  and  be  transported  to  a 
magical  realm  as  we  hear  the  lines  and  watch 
the  players  in  the  lovely  English  twilight, 
which  is  slowly  replaced  by  soft  artificial  light. 
(Coffee  in  the  intermission.) 

And  then  one  day  we'll  sail  from  Southamp- 
ton in  the  "City  of  London,"  calling  at  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ports,  going  inland  and  revel- 
ing in  the  charm  of  those  unspoiled  countries. 
Finally  after  a  fortnight  of  leisurely  cruising, 
under  a  full  moon  some  of  the  time,  we'll  leave 
the  ship  at  Naples.  From  there,  sometimes  by 
motor,  sometimes  by  rail  we'll  go  to  Capri, 
Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Rome,  Orvieto,  Siena,  San 
Gimignano,  Florence,  Venice  and  Milan. 

Via  the  Italian  Lakes,  with  an  overnight  stop 
at  Bellagio,  we  shall  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  breathe  their  fresh  mountain 
air.  All  too  soon  we'll  journey  on  to  Heidel- 
berg, the  Rhine,  and  Cologne,  in  Germany,  to 
Amsterdam,  where  we'll  experience  the  thrill  of 


Rembrandt's  "Night  Watch,"  as  indescribable 
an  experience  as  stepping  off  the  train  at  Ven- 
ice into  a  gondola,  or  walking  into  the  beauty  of 
the  Gothic  arches  and  stained  glass  at  Chartres 
Cathedral.  We'll  go  to  Volendam,  where  they 
still  dress  like  Dutchmen;  we'll  drink  milk  at 
the  wee  farmhouse  where  they  make  Edam 
cheese ;  we'll  swim  at  Schevinengen  near  The 
Hague.  At  Brussels,  we'll  see  Rubens'  great 
masterpiece  in  the  cathedral,  and  on  we'll  speed 
to  gay  Paree,  the  sophisticated  Lady  on  the 
Seine,  whose  charms  no  one  can  withstand. 

For  those  who  would  like  the  complete 
itinerary  but  who  cannot  so  indulge,  we  shall 
make  arrangements  so  you  can  join  us  and  get 
in  as  much  as  your  purse  will  allow.  The 
itineraries  are  out :  Send  for  one,  and  write 
for  any  particulars.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
Lasell  student  to  go,  and,  if  you  wish  some 
friend  who  isn't,  to  go  along,  she  will  be  very 
welcome.  Your  diploma  or  membership  may 
be  pre-war  vintage  or  post-war.  You'll  find 
congenial  companionship,  especially  on  the 
cruise  where  will  be  vintages  of  many  different 
generations. 

Gangway  for  Europe !  Write  for  any  in- 
formation you  wish  to  Miss  Constance  Black- 
stock,  Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale ,  Mass. 


BREAKFAST  IN  BED 

Breakfast  in  bed — -oh  most  luxurious  of 
luxuries.  One  pictures  the  scene  fondly — ■ 
warm  morning  sun  streaming  in  over  a  wide 
bed — soft  pillows  at  one's  back,  tray  laden  with 
orange  juice,  cereal,  steaming  coffee,  buttered 
toast. 

One  reclines  in  state  against  the  feathery 
support,  feeling  like  a  big  white  pussy  cat 
wakened  from  pleasant  slumber,  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  bowl  of  rich  cream.  The  pussy 
cat  would  probably  purr ;  but  because  human 
beings  don't  purr,  we  should  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  wriggling  our  toes  in  sheer  bliss. 

Unfortunately,  at  boarding  school,  one  can 
indulge  but  one  morning  a  week;  and  though 
the  opportunity  is  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
and  due  appreciation,  breakfast  in  bed  some- 
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how  or  other  seems  to  lack  that  luxuriant 
quality  which  imagination  pictures. 

It  does  not  always  consist  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  an  appetizing  breakfast :  Some- 
times only  the  garnishings  are  apparent;  for 
one's  more  artistic  nature  occasionally  gets  the 
upper  hand  of  the  practical,  and  more  often 
than  not,  one  forgets  on  Saturday  the  Sunday 
morning  breakfast,  and  squanders  the  butter 
money  on  a  gardenia. 

An  orange  and  a  dry  roll  are  not  what  I 
would  term  a  very  satisfactory  repast,  but  in 
the  right  atmosphere,  even  that  might  suffice. 
However,  the  atmosphere  is  not  what  it  might 
be.  In  the  first  place,  no  warm  sun  slants 
across  the  bed — it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  find 
the  bed,  should  it  choose  to  peer  around  the 
drawn  green  shades,  and  into  the  wind-swept 
room. 

A  greenish  gloom  pervades.  The  only  sound 
is  the  rattling  of  papers  in  the  wake  of  an  icy 
blast  rushing  in  the  open  window.  One  hears 
one's  roommate  awakening  with  queer  little 
moaning,  sighing  sounds,  and  one  quickly  shuts 
one's  eyes  and  pretends  to  be  asleep,  that  she 
may  take  it  upon  herself  to  venture  forth  and 
hurriedly  bang  down  the  offending  window. 
But  naturally  she  has  no  such  intentions,  hav- 
ing strict  ideas  on  the  turn-taking  system.  Re- 
signed to  an  inevitable  'fate,  one  wildly  flings 
on  a  chilling  robe,  and  slamming  the  window 
shut  with  one  hand,  grasps  the  breakfast  in 
the  other  and  dashes  again  to  the  haven  of 
bed. 

It  is  late,  of  course — too  late  to  be  leisurely 
about  the  thing,  and  huddled  in  bathrobe  and 
blankets,  the  solitary  pillow  pathetically 
doubled  in  the  middle,  and  futilely  hunched  at 
the  base  of  our  spines,  we  sit  bending  over  a 
large  straw  scrap  basket,  reposing  forlornly 
in  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  beds. 
This  serves  to  catch  the  juice  which  drips  from 
our  first  course — an  orange  apiece.  The  first 
course  is  usually  the  best;  at  least  so  it  seems 
when  we  reach  the  second,  and  gaze  regretfully 
at  the  two  brown  gardenias  sagging  over  the 
sides  of  the  slightly  shady  glasses. 

Saturday  afternoon  is  far  from  being  Sun- 
day  morning,    and   the   difference   is    brought 


home  all  too  appallingly.  Gardenias  have  their 
place,  and  dejectedly  chewing  the  dry  rolls,  we 
both  solemnly  resolve  that  next  Saturday — 
but  what  is  the  use — if  it  isn't  gardenias,  it's 
something  equally  alluring  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  worthless  in  the  cold  light  of  Sunday 
morning. 

Barbara  Young,  '35. 
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A  CHANGE  OF  HEART 

"He's  simply  too  divine !  Oh  yes,  it's  really 
love  this  time!  I've  only  known  him  for  two 
months,  but  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  We'll  be 
married  some  time  soon,  but  we  thought  that 
we'd  wait  a  year  at  least."  An  inspired  looking 
Junior  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  and  gazed 
raptly  at  the  photograph  she  held  in  her  arms. 
Around  her  a  group  of  five  girls  were  touched 
to  their  hearts  by  Molly's  sharing  her  "divine" 
love  with  them. 

By  this  method,  two  days  after  school  began, 
each  girl  knew  of  every  other's  "true  love"  for 
Bob,  Dick,  or  Johnny.  By  Christmas  vacation 
all  the  girls  were  suffering  violent  heartaches 
for  these  dearly-beloveds. 

At  Christmas,  Molly  returned  to  Maine  and 
her  divine  Eddie.  Love  was  grand,  but  some- 
how he  seemed  a  bit  more  boisterous  than  he 
had  during  the  summer.  They  attended  a 
dance,  the  big  dance  of  the  holiday  season. 
With  a  shout  and  a  jump  he  had  started  off  on 
the  dance  floor.  He  was  grand,  and  she  did 
love  him ;  but  after  all,  those  were  her  feet  he 
was  stepping  on,  and  all  her  friends  were 
watching  them.  How  could  she  have  known 
that  he  couldn't  dance?  He  had  been  so 
romantic  under  the  moon  in  the  pines  last 
summer ! 

Then  it  happened!  He  cut  in!  Away  they 
danced.     Oh,   she   felt  it,  she   felt  it  at  last. 
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Those  brown  eyes,  that  grin !  So  this  was  love ! 

A  week  later : 

"And  the  minute  I  saw  him,  I  knew  he  was 
the  man  for  me.  Oh,  he's  simply  too  divine ! 
We'll  be  married  some  time,  but  we  thought 
we'd  wait  a  while — about  a  year,  I  guess." 

A  group  of  duly  impressed  girls  kept  still  for 
a  minute ;  then  one  pointed  to  the  photograph : 

"And  what  of  Eddie?" 

"Oh,  Eddie  !  I  didn't  really  love  him  ! !  It's 
true  love  this  time!" 

Janice  Piper,  '35. 


NOW  DON'T  FORGET! 

"Well  Sally,  I'm  on  a  diet." 

"So  am  I,  June.  From  now  on  no  bread, 
potato,  or  candy.  Don't  forget.  Cut  out  ice 
cream  too." 

"Guess  we  had  better  give  up  Fraser's.  We 
spend  too  much  money,  and  acquire  too  much 
bouncing  health." 

"O.K.  It's  a  deal.     Now  don't  forget!" 
Breakfast,  the  next  day 

"No  thank  you,  no  muffins  for  me,  just 
coffee." 

"Cream?" 

"Nope,  I  drink  it  black."  (Sighs  and  longing 
looks  from  the  speaker. ) 

Lunch 

"Have  some  mushrooms?" 

"No  thanks,  just  pass  me  a  cracker." 

"Brownies?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  don't  like  'em  much." 
(Please,  God,  help  me.) 

3:30  That  Afternoon 

"Say  June,  want  to  go  to  the  'ville'  with 
me?     I  have  to  get  some  bobby  pins." 

"Love  to,  Sally.  I  have  a  longing  for  a 
walk.     Makes  me  forget  my  empty  turn." 

"Guess  we've  got  self  control.  Not  many 
could  go  all  day  on  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
cracker." 

3:40  at  Frasers' 

"These  doughnuts  are  the  nuts!  Let's  take 
some  back  to  school  for  tonight." 

"O.K.  We'll  start  our  diet  tomorrow.  Now 
don't  forget!" 


Lamb  in  His  Bosom.    By  Caroline  Miller. 

Lamb  in  His  Bosom  is  the  kind  of  novel 
which  is  not  easily  forgotten  after  it  is  once 
read.  It  gives  one  a  vivid  picture  of  true  life 
in  the  backwoods  of  the  South.  For  this,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  reasons,  the  book  is 
unique.  The  story  moves  swiftly,  and  the 
characters  seem  so  real  and  true,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  they  are  merely  products 
of  the  imagination. 

One  has  great  admiration  for  Cean,  the 
heroine  of  the  story.  She  was  fine,  sturdy,  yet 
very  simple  in  her  ways  and  manner  of  think- 
ing. She  faced  many  perplexing  situations 
alone,  and  never  once  did  they  discourage  her, 
or  did  she  let  them  get  the  best  of  her.  When 
her  house  was  burning,  and  Lonzo,  her  hus- 
band was  away  at  the  coast,  she  rescued  her 
children  and  what  few  valuables  she  could, 
without  getting  excited.  Another  time  when 
Lonzo  was  away,  she  saved  her  baby  boy  from 
being  killed  by  a  painter.  It  was  her  deep  love 
for  her  child  and  her  simple  but  quick  think- 
ing that  saved  him.  Her  whole  existence  cen- 
tered about  her  home,  Lonzo,  and  last  but  not 
least,  all  her  children. 

Lonzo,  Cean's  husband,  was  just  the  hus- 
band for  her.  He  loved  Cean,  but  seldom 
showed  it.  He  showed  his  love  by  actions  more 
than  by  mere  meaningless  words.  He  worked 
day  after  day  in  the  fields  in  order  to  have 
plenty  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  made 
journeys  to  the  coast,  always  bringing  her  back 
a  gold  piece,  because  he  knew  that  it  would 
give  her  such  pleasure.     Both  their  lives  cen- 
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tered   around   the   home  they  had  worked   so 
hard  to  build  together. 

The  simple  style  in  which  Caroline  Miller 
writes,  gives  the  book  honest  beauty.  She 
makes  her  characters  real,  and  shows  a  deep 
understanding  of  life.  She  makes  life  and 
movement  on  every  page,  the  various  daily 
events  unfolding  naturally  and  withal  dram- 
atically. One  feels  well  acquainted  not  only 
with  those  with  whom  she  has  peopled  her 
book,  but  also  with  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  book  might  be  well  compared  to  Pearl 
Buck's  Mother  Earth,  with  its  local  characters 
and  setting  so  universalized  as  to  make  a  gen- 
eral appeal. 

Harriet  Pets,  '35. 

We  Accept  With  Pleasure.     By  Bernard  De- 

Voto. 

Bernard  DeVoto,  with  intensity,  with  sophis- 
tication, and  a  certain  underlying  compassion, 
bases  his  story  upon  the  war  generation  and  in 
the  peace  time  world  of  1927  and  the  years 
following. 

The  background  is  that  of  old  Boston,  and 
strikes  an  appealingly  familiar  note  in  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  historical  and 
traditionally  rich  old  city.  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  of  We  Accept  With  Pleasure  knows 
and  loves  each  highway  and  byway  of  it,  the 
narrow  winding  streets,  the  quaint  nooks  and 
crannies  of  its  outskirts,  its  surrounding  coun- 
tryside, and  the  certain  charm  and  dignity  that 
is  Boston's  own. 

Against  this  background,  or  rather  steeped 
in  it,  move  a  group  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  are  closely  interwoven,  through  circum- 
stances, both  natural  and  accidental.  Normal 
men  and  women  of  diversified  personalities, 
sophisticated  in  the  manner  of  a  generation  of 
short  skirts,  and  intense  living,  and  yet  actually 
as  helpless  as  children  in  the  hands  of  a  fate 
as  ruthless  as  it  is  inevitable. 

One  finds  the  style  of  Bernard  DeVoto 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  portrayal  of  such 
characters,  and  though  there  are  those  who 
might  find  his  very  frankness  distasteful,  the 
book  has  a  ring  of  sincerity  which  should  avert 


such  criticism.  Straightforward — at  times  al- 
most brutal,  it  aches  with  naked  reality — un- 
deniable, constant,  and  yet  not  emotionalized. 

Tragedy,  stark  and  awful,  portrayed  in  a 
manner  almost  casual  in  its  restraint,  loses 
none  of  its  intent,  but  gathers  depth  by  the 
author's  style  of  acceptance.  Tragedy  cannot 
be  measured,  and  DeVoto  makes  no  attempt. 
The  accidental  death  of  a  thoroughbred  dog  is 
described  with  more  obvious  pathos  than  the 
untimely  death  of  a  beautiful  and  charming 
young  girl. 

The  dominant  note  of  We  Accept  With 
Pleasure  is  said  to  be  one  of  "ironic  acceptance 
of  life  by  the  characters  involved."  This  is 
indisputably  true,  yet  throughout  the  book 
there  is  a  certain  idealism,  an  almost  pathetic 
groping  for  something  which  life  seemed  to 
withhold. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  which  becomes  almost  de- 
pressing at  times,  the  utter  futility  of  struggle. 
One  cannot  be  sure,  but  this  we  can  be  sure 
of — We  Accept  With  Pleasure  does  not  once, 
in  the  course  of  the  reading,  fail  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  and  finally  leaves  one  with  much 
upon  which  to  ponder. 

Barbara  Young,  '35. 

Modern  Art.     By  Thomas  Craven. 

A  modern  book  by  a  modern  man ! 

Mr.  Craven  has  put  across  his  idea  of 
modern  art  and  its  connection  with  "Bohemia" 
forcefully.  "Straight  from  the  shoulder"  he 
describes  the  life  of  the  artists  that  live  on  the 
Left  Bank  of  the  Seine  in  Paris.  No  attempt 
is  made  at  covering  up  sordid  and  ugly  facts 
as  they  are;  and  masters  who  have  been  and 
still  are  praised,  are  shown  to  be  founders  of 
bad  schools  or  destroyers  of  good  ones.  De- 
tailed biographies  of  artists  who  were  Bo- 
hemians to  the  core  are  given.  French  art  and 
life  are  debunked  and  America  is  pointed  out 
as  being  able  to  give  to  the  world  an  art  of  its 
own. 

"We  can  no  longer  turn  away  from  the 
significance  of  the  subject-matter  of  art. 
America  lies  before  us,  stricken  with  economic 
pains,  but  eager  for  the  voice  of  criticism,  and 
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in  desperate  need  of  spiritual  consolations. 
Shall  we  face  the  situation  like  honest  work- 
men ;  or  shall  we  hide  in  the  dark  tower  and 
paint  evasive  arabesques  on  an  ivory  wall? 
Again  and  again,  with  all  the  temper  at  my 
command,  I  have  exhorted  our  artists  to  re- 
main at  home  in  a  familiar  background,  to 
enter  emotionally  into  strong  native  tendencies, 
and  have  done  with  alien  cultural  fetishes. 
And  at  this  critical  moment,  I  repeat  the  ex- 
hortation." 

The  reader,  though  inexperienced  in  the 
world  of  art,  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is  sub- 
stance behind  the  author's  point  of  view.  In 
the  first  chapter  Mr.  Craven  speaks  of  his  per- 
sonal experience  in  "Bohemia,"  its  effect  upon 
himself  and  its  effect  upon  art. 

Modern  Art  is  forceful  and  if  taken  seriously 
should  do  a  great  deal  in  making  Americans 
art  conscious. 

Pauline  Philbrick,  '35. 


PRISCILLA  ALDEN  WOLFE 

A    MESSAGE    TO    LASELL    UNDER- 
GRADUATES FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 

My  dear  Miss  Beatley  : 

I  am  enclosing  the  article  you  asked  for. 
I  tried  writing  down  the  small  insignificant 
things  that  Lasell  had  done  for  me,  but  found 
that  they  all  led  up  to  the  fact  that  I  really  had 


gained  a  proper  perspective  of  life  from  my 
years  at  Lasell,  that  all  centered  in  one  fact, — 
namely  that  I  felt  secure  in  my  ability  to  face 
life  and  its  problems,  and  come  out  on  top. 

This  has  been  a  very  hard  thing  to  put  on 
paper,  although  when  I  first  started  to  write 
(feeling  in  my  bones  that  Lasell  had  done 
many,  many  things  for  me)  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  a  much  more  simple  task. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19. 

What  Lasell  girls  carry  away  from  the  class- 
room and  campus  is  not  all  indicated  upon  the 
diploma  which  climaxes  undergraduate  activ- 
ities forever  and  always  certifies  completion  of 
one  or  another  specialized  line  of  study.  There 
is  something  which  cannot  be  put  on  a  piece  of 
sheepskin,  which  will  remain  as  a  guide 
through  the  tangle  and  complexity  of  later  life. 

The  educational  value  of  Lasell  is  obvious, 
and  need  not  be  commented  on;  while  the 
worth  of  extra-curricula  activities  such  as  crew, 
dramatics,  art,  athletics,  musical  organizations 
and  student  government,  quite  clearly  prove 
their  indispensability  as  a  training  for  girls. 

Skipping  quickly  over  these  much  discussed 
values  of  junior  college  education,  let  us  turn 
to  that  something  greater  which  Lasell  offers — 
something  finer — and  something  deeper  than 
all  these.  It  is  difficult  to  grasp  just  the  proper 
words  to  express  plainly  and  concisely  this 
something. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  described  as  a  sixth  sense 
or  understanding,  that  bridges  that  most  im- 
portant gap  in  life  between  adolescense  and 
young  womanhood.  It  is  a  feeling  of  security 
and  confidence  in  one's  own  ability  to  create 
and  live  a  full  later  life. 

This  sense  grows  out  of  the  deep  meaning 
of  the  word  Lasell — the  spirit  which  permeates 
the  halls ;  the  friendships  that  bind  us  tightly  in 
their  grasp ;  the  problems  confronted,  whether 
big  or  small,  whether  significant  or  mere  minor 
decisions, — problems    which    every    girl    must 
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solve  singly  and  sanely;  and  most  of   all  the  we   smell.     Yet  consider  for  a  moment  what 

wonderful  homelike  atmosphere  which   clings  our  predicament  would  be  if  we  were  unable 

to  every  room  in  the  institution.  to  smell  anything! 

The  realization  of  this  sixth  sense  is  almost  I  revel  in  the  smell  of  a  smoking  fire,  with 
totally  submerged  during  undergraduate  days,  the  good  dry  wood  crackling  on  the  hearth, 
in  a  whirling  sea  of  busy  hands  and  minds.  Not  For  in  my  dreams  I  am  not  sitting  in  a  closed 
until  a  few  years  have  slipped  by  after  grad-  room  before  an  open  fireplace.     Oh,  no,  I  am 
uation  will  it  begin  to  attain  its  full  meaning,  guided  by  my  sense  of  smell  back  to  a  warm 
Time  and  again  this  background  of  security,  if  midsummer    night,    with    a    group    of    young 
you  please,  will  vividly  step  into  reality.    When  people  lying  on  the  soft,  yielding,  white  sand 
the  really  important  issues  stare  blankly  and  around  a  driftwood  fire,  and  consuming  with 
boldly,  then  this  security  comes  to  the  fore  to  amazing    rapidity     (oh!     delectable    morsels) 
aid  in  making  the  right  decision.  toasted  marshmallows — not  formidable,  black- 
All  this   may   seem   vague  and   veiled   in  a  ened  masses  of  charcoal,  but  warm,  melting  and 
multiplicity  of  words,  but  those  who  have  been  golden  brown.     And  through  the  warm  night 
through  the  mill  know  it  to  be  true.     Lasell  air  comes  the  soft  strumming  of  a  banjo  and 
gives  to  every  receptive  girl  a  truly  permanent  the  low  humming  of  the  player, 
possession,  which  is  deathly  hard  to  put  into  I  can  stand  before  a  bakeshop  window  and 
phrases,  and  into  black  and  white  thought,  but  gaze   upon   all  varieties   of   fascinatingly  con- 
which  is  excitingly  real.  cocted  foods,  yet  how  much  more  real  do  they 
Lasell  has  character, — good,  sound,  solid  and  seem,   and   how   much  more   sharply  do   they 
sane  character,  which  it  imparts  to  every  girl  whet  my  appetite,  when  the  door  is  opened  for 
lucky  enough  to  contact  it.    In  the  dining  halls,  an  instant  and  I  can  smell  the  warm  bread  as 
in  the  dormitories,  in  the  classrooms,  libraries  it  is  taken  from  the  oven, 
and  assemblies,  in  the  recreation  rooms,  in  each  The   clean,   insistent   odor   of   an   antiseptic 
tiny  nook  and  corner,  this  character  lives  and  brings  to  our  minds  a  picture  of  long,  cool  cor- 
lives   on,  with  each  passing  class.     Share  its  ridors  and  silent,  white-clad  figures  noiselessly 
radiance  while  it  is  yours  for  the  taking.  performing  their  various   tasks.     Or  perhaps 
Lasell   is   not   new   and    fresh   and   untried,  we  recall  vividly  our  own  experience  in  a  hos- 
Lasell    has    lived, — really    and    actually    lived,  pital.     The  peculiar  smell  of  ether  always  re- 
Out  of  this  seasoned  existence,  it  offers  you  minds   me   of   my   doctor's   office.      Memories 
its  benefits,  which  cannot  be  found  anywhere  come  crowding  back  of  a  friendly,  white-haired 
else  in  the  world.    So  do  not  allow  opportunity  man  who  reassuringly  took  a  small,  trembling 
to  slip  through  your  fingers  too  lightly.  hand  into  his  own  big  capable  one  and  led  me 
This  is  what  Lasell  has  meant  to  me  in  later  to  what  seemed  then  the  greatest  crisis  of  my 
life.     In  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  I  hope  that  life, — an  operation  for  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
it  will  mean  as  much  to  you  some  day.  Or,  a  pure  sea  breeze,  cool  and  invigorating, 

Signed,  comes   suddenly  to  the  nostrils,   transforming 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19.  the   drabbest   scene   into   a   sun-bathed   beach, 

Pres.  Lasell  Alumnae  Association,  Inc.  hours  of  happy,  carefree  living,  tanned  young 

bodies,  and  brilliant  colors  in  contrast  to  the 

SMELLS  endless  blue.     You   remember   long  hours  of 

Familiar  faces,   voices,   and   places   may   all  dreaming,  plans  made  and  castles  built,  many 

serve  to  bring  back  memories,  pleasant  or  un-  of  which  have  tumbled  to  the  ground ;  and  al- 

pleasant.     But  few  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  ways   the   ever-present   unceasing  murmur   of 

consider  the  important  part  which  our  sense  of  the  waves  as  each  enjoys  its  short-lived  tri- 

smell  plays  in  our  daily  existence,  and  what  an  umph  only  to  fall  back,  protestingly  to  make 

effect  this  sense  has  upon  us.     Unconsciously,  way  for  the  next.     How  symbolic  this  is  of 
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life   itself,   and   our   own   small   triumphs   and 
despairs ! 

The  fresh,  invigorating  smell  of  salt  air  as 
it  reaches  our  nostrils ;  the  clean,  pure  smell  of 
fresh  mown  hay;  the  refreshing  virgin  odor  of 
early  morning  dew  on  the  grass  or  the  green 
foliage  after  a  spring  rain  ;  the  heavy,  depres- 
sing odor  of  gardenias ;  the  damp,  good  smell 
of  wet  earth ;  the  sensuous,  permeating  odor  of 
expensive  perfume, — these  odors  and  countless 
others  serve  to  bring  back  memories  more 
sharply  than  any  of  our  other  senses,  and  start 
the  wheels  of  our  imagination  grinding  or 
purring,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Audrey  Smith,  '36. 


Youngest  Reader  of  Lasell  Leaves 


Could  the  Leaves  editor  have  chosen  a  more  ideal 
introduction  to  our  Children's  Column  than  this  like- 
ness of  wee  Jane  Griffin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Griffin  (Alice  Grimes,  '20).  With  her 
mother  and  aunts  (Carol  Griffin  Teich,  '30-32,  Freda 
Griffin  Leining,  '20  and  Marion  Griffin  Wolcott,  '16) 
all  true  and  tried  Lasell  girls,  no  wonder  Jane  took,  to 
investigating  a  copy  of  the  Leaves,  as  her  elders  would 
say,  "from  cover  to  cover."  The  fact  that  our  revered 
college  magazine  is  upside  down  in  her  baby  hands  does 
not  lessen  her  curiosity.  Possibly  she  is  searching  for  a 
lively  account  of  the  "doings  or  misdoings"  of  her  fore- 
bears ! 

We  have  long  since  adopted  the  happy  cus- 
tom of  welcoming  the  New  Year  as  a  little 
child.  We  think  it  timely  that  the  first  issue 
of  the  Leaves  for  1935  should  introduce  its 
Personals  with  the  names  of  a  group  of  little 
Lasell  folk  who  seem  a  fitting  escort  for  the 
New  Year  child. 

Five  boy  members  of  the  wee  advance  guard 
were  born  in  November.  On  the  5th,  Ray- 
mond Ladd  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Rublee  (Evelyn  Ladd,  '28). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Giersch  (Betty  Van 
Cleve,  '26)  announce  that  their  "new  edition" 
is  titled,  Richard  Frederick,  who  arrived  No- 
vember 17. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Curtis  (Marjorie 
Magune,  '31)  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son, 
Frank  Edmund,  born  November  22. 

James  Lees  Hilton,  3d,  arrived  on  November 
29  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lees  Hilton, 
Jr.    (Elsie  Hughes,   '18). 

Little   Deborah   Dow    Mathes,   daughter   of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    F.   L.    Mathes,   Jr.    (Kathryn 
Dow,  '30),  introduces  herself  with: 
"I'm  a  brand  new  baby  girl 
Not  much  hair,  but  it  may  curl ; 
Eyes  that  shine  and  dimpled  face — 
Just  arrived,  but  like  the  place." 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  New  Year, 
Doris  Keats  Adams  arrived  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Adams  (Doris  San- 
born,  '21). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Joh  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  John 
Adam  III,  on  January  3. 

A  son,  Roy  Lincoln,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Cleaver  (Virginia  Brunner,  '25)  on 
January   12. 
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The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  contained 
an  interesting  announcement  of  the  birth  of 
Ruth  Strickland  on  January  16th.  Ruth  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  Strick- 
land (Ruth  Rowbotham,  '29),  and  has  been 
named  for  her  mother  and  paternal  grand- 
mother. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  T.  Hol- 
land, Jr.  (Mary  Hunter,  '31)  welcomed  to 
their  home  a  son,  Harry  Hunter  Holland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Van  Dine  (Edith 
Lindsley  Thorpe,  '27)  are  the  proud  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Mary  Lindsley,  born  on  Jan- 
uary 25. 

A  son,  Thomas  Kent,  was  born  on  August 
12th  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Pope  (J.  Carolyn 
Jameson,  '30). 

We  have  also  learned  of  the  birth  of  Dorcas 
Kimball,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Kimball  of  Worcester.  Mrs.  Kimball  was 
formerly  Mss  Emily  Heap  of  the  Lasell  Home 
Economics  Department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sumner  White  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Joan 
Hutchinson,  on  November  5.  Wee  Joan's 
mother  is  the  former  Miss  Esther  Hutchinson, 
a  member  of  the  Lasell  office  corps. 

Occupying  a  conspicuous  place  on  Dr.  Wins- 
low's  bulletin  board  is  a  winsome  picture  of  the 
baby  son  of  Marie  Kolb  Hegedorn,  '14-15.  We 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  little 
"curly-head"  was  one  of  the  prize  winners  at 
the  World's  Fair. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Junior  College  Council  convened  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  early  in  December.  A  valuable 
program  was  provided.  Among  the  special 
speakers  were  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
at  present  director  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  and  President  Clarence  A.  Bar- 
bour of  Brown  University,  while  four  New 
England  college  presidents  were  guest  speak- 
ers at  the  annual  dinner  December  7.  Lasell 
is  still  indulging  in  permissible  pride  over  the 
fact  that  our  Dr.  Winslow,  president  of  the 
council,  presided  over  this  successful  educa- 
tional meeting. 


Repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Personals 
Editor  failed  to  get  a  satisfactory  report  from 
Lorraine  Lombard,  '31,  concerning  her  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  music  supervisor  in  her 
home  state,  Maine.  At  Christmastide  this  little 
pedagogue  was  a  guest  of  her  classmate,  Karin 
Eliasson,  now  a  member  of  Lasell's  faculty. 
We  promptly  presented  our  questionnaire  to 
this  modest  supervisor  and  are  happy  to  share 
in  part  her  most  interesting  report.  To  begin 
with,  Lorraine  is  supervisor  of  music  in  her 
home  town,  which  includes  groups  from  first 
to  sixth  grades,  the  junior  high  and  high 
school  proper.     She  declares  : 

"A  program  of  songs,  theory  and  a  toy 
orchestra  has  created  tremendous  interest 
among  the  pupils.  A  group  of  twenty-five  in 
the  orchestra  called  for  music  stands.  We  did 
not  have  them  and  were  obliged  to  make  them 
ourselves.  Painted  them  red  and  furnished 
each  wee  musician  with  an  attractive  cape  and 
a  jockey  hat.  A  boy  of  seven  was  often  the 
leader.  The  project  is  worked  out  by  the 
pupils,  but  of  course  I  supervise.  Some  of  the 
pupils  in  the  junior  high  school  group  walk 
six  and  eight  miles  to  school.  They  do  all  the 
work  on  the  farm  before  school  and  return 
again  at  night  to  finish  the  chores.  They 
never  complain  and  the  appreciation  shown  by 
these  less  fortunate  youngsters  does  my  heart 
good.  The  junior  high  school  orchestra  now  has 
fifteen  instruments  and  did  such  good  work 
that  they  were  invited  to  play  in  the  Federation 
Music  Festival  in  Belfast.  Two  little  fifth- 
graders  got  into  this  group  and  were  so  small 
that  they  had  to  be  fastened  into  their  chairs 
or  they  would  fall  out.  The  little  drummer 
boy  who  had  baffled  his  regular  teachers  has 
learned  to  play.  He  now  owns  his  drum  and 
loves  it.  Truly  this  wee  drum  for  him  has 
proved  a  veritable  life  preserver.  The  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  members  in  the  high 
school  group  are  doing  splendid  work  and  a 
number  of  these  walk  great  distances  in  order 
to  attend  school.  In  my  area  I  have  also  a 
number  of  small  outlying  country  schools. 
Some  of  the  children  in  one  of  these  schools 
are  in  great  need  of  clothing  and  even  food. 
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Fortunately  I  have  thus  far  been  enabled 
through  the  aid  of  friends  to  supply  in  a  small 
measure  their  needs.  I  found  one  family  of 
five  children,  the  father  and  mother  all  living 
in  a  small  shack  of  one  room.  Lunch  for 
these  children  usually  consists  of  crackers  and 
a  few  apples,  and  yet  no  complaint  was  made. 
It  is  simply  wonderful  how  they  appreciate  any 
favor.  Their  little  faces  just  beam  when  a 
kind  word  is  spoken  to  them. 

"Another  school  is  ten  miles  off  in  the 
country.  Their  poverty,  eagerness  to  learn  and 
their  appreciation  makes  me  think  of  the  stories 
we  hear  about  the  Kentucky  mountaineers. 
Ambitious  boys  in  several  of  the  schools  have 
built  a  watch-tower  on  a  nearby  hill.  The  day 
and  hour  when  I  am  due  the  "watch"  signals 
the  others  and  such  a  hilarious  welcome  I 
receive.  If  I  can  bring  any  joy  to  the  lives  of 
these  dear  boys  and  girls,  I  feel  that  my  work 
is  worth  while.  Their  love  and  loyalty 
strengthen  me  and  helps  me  to  realize  how 
blessed  I  am  in  my  life  in  comparison  with  the 
lives  of  these  dear  children." 

P.S.  Lorraine  Lombard  has  not  given  the 
Personals  Editor  permission  and  in  fact  knows 
nothing  of  this  postscript,  but  what  a  priv- 
ilege it  would  be  for  Lorraine's  classmates  or 
schoolmates  to  have  a  little  share  in  this,  her 
successful  "labor  of  love." 

Isabelle  Mulligan  '31-32  is  still  in  high  favor 
with  students  and  faculty  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  latest  news 
from  N.W.U.  concerning  this  outstanding 
senior  declares : 

"Appointment  of  Isabelle  Mulligan  of  La 
Grange  as  chairman  of  Homecoming  Day  at 
Northwestern  University  was  recently  an- 
nounced. Miss  Mulligan  is  president  of  Pi 
Beta  Phi,  national  social  sorority,  on  the 
Evanston  campus.  Last  year  she  was  awarded 
a  Men's  Union  Medallion  for  outstanding- 
extra-curricular  service." 

In  her  letter  to  our  President,  Edith  Burke 
Wells,  '02-03,  refers  with  appreciation  to  the 
recent  Anniversary  number  of  the  Leaves  in 
which  mention  was  made  of  the  recent  passing 


away  of  her  beloved  mother,  of  whom  she 
adds:  "She  loved  Lasell  dearly  and  had  the 
happiest  memories  of  her  time  there. 

"Florence  Grout  Hale,  '02-03,  and  I  have 
often  been  together  this  past  year.  She  has 
now  gone  to  Florida  where  her  mother  has  a 
lovely  home.  Helen  Gray  Porter,  '02-05, 
visited  me  while  Florence  was  here  and  we 
exchanged  Lasell  news.  Ida  Mallory  Lyon, 
'03,  wrote  of  her  son  John's  wedding-  and  also 
of  a  recent  message  from  Mabelle  Whitney, 
'03,  who  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  her 
parish  work  down  in  Maine. 

"My  Betty  (Wells  Furneaux,  '29)  is  a  lovely 
mother  with  her  two  adorable  children.  Please 
accept  our  love  and  best  wishes." 

With  Lasell  girls  the  world's  depression  fails 
to  suppress  the  joyous  notes  of  the  wedding 
march,  sounding  for  them  during  all  seasons 
the  year  long.  Lasell's  Godspeed  to  the  fol- 
lowing brides  and  grooms : 

October  6 — Elizabeth  Morrison  Barker,  '30, 
and  Mr.  George  Cromwell  Bent  at  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

October  19 — Jane  Victoria  Spear,  '33,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Wender  at  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Jane  is  the  daughter  of  Ray  Spitz  Spear,  '01- 
03. 

November  15 — Ruth  G.  Shepard,  '25,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Parmenter  at  Warren,  Mass. 
Mr.  Parmenter  is  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  project  director  in 
several  of  the  southern  states,  and  this  young 
couple  will  make  their  home  in  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

November  28 — Carol  Griffin  '30-32,  and  Mr. 
Louis  L.  Teich  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Helen  Hall,  '34,  was 
Carol's  maid  of  honor. 

November  29 — Helen  Elizabeth  Morgan, 
'30,  and  Mr.  William  L.  Riederer  at  Highland 
Park,  Michigan. 

December  1 — Elizabeth  Chase  Day,  '30,  and 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Cook  at  Melrose  Highlands, 
Mass. 

December  7 — Mary  Godard  Dresser,  '21-23, 
and  Mr.  Richard  F.  Hadley  at  North  Granby, 
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Conn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hadley  are  now  at  home 
at  4  Marshall  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

December  17— Elizabeth  M.  Way,  '29-30, 
and  Mr.  David  W.  Kendall  at  Jackson,  Mich- 
igan. 

December  27 — Virginia  L.  Whitman,  '31, 
and  Mr.  John  B.  Cheney  at  Manchester,  N.  H. 

December  29 — Gertrude  Stone,  '32,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  John  Wilberding  at  West  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

January  19 — Pauline  Demond,  '30-32,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Emery  Fowler  at  the  Brick 
Church  of  Old  Deerfield,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

February  15 — Elizabeth  F.  Mclntire,  '33, 
and  Dr.  Harry  Wightman  at  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Word  has  also  reached  us  of  the  marriage  of 
Helen  Holt  Clark,  '26-28,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Sawyer  of  New  York  City  early  in  November. 

Mary  Moss,  President  of  the  Class  of  1930, 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tiffany 
on  June  12th,  1934.  Mr.  Tiffany  is  the  brother 
of  Julia,  '29. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Jensen  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Jane,  '34,  to 
Mr.  A.  Tanner  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University 
('34)  and  is  associated  with  the  Blau-Knox 
Company  of  Pittsburgh.  A  late  spring  wed- 
ding is  being  planned. 

From  the  New  Haven  Register,  we  learned 
of  the  engagement  of  Margaret  Beck,  '26,  to 
Mr.  Hanibal  Hamlin  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Hamlin  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1927  of 
Yale  University  and  is  attending  the  Yale 
Medical  School. 

At  the  holiday  season  announcement  was 
made  of  the  engagement  of  Millicent  Thomson, 
'33,  and  Mr.  Harold  A.  Hammer  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. 

Cards  have  been  recently  received  announc- 
ing the  engagement  of  Marjorie  Tillotson,  '31, 
and  Mr.  R.  Harry  Barnes,  and  also  the  engage- 
ment of  Dorothy  M.  Fuller,  '33-34,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Leland  Marshall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Frazer  of  Lemoyne, 
Pennsylvania,  have  announced  the  engagement 


of  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  '28,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Frederick  Wahl  of  Harrisburg.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  June. 

At  Christmastide,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Gerry  of  Melrose  Highlands  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Ruth,  '31,  to  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Means. 

Sarah  Fletchall,  '31,  sent  more  than  a  formal 
greeting  recently  to  our  Registrar.  At  Miss 
Irwin's  request  she  promises  to  submit  for  her 
approval  several  samples  of  her  hand-weaving 
containing  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  pattern. 
Sarah  adds :  "I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  weav- 
ing. Have  a  small  class  at  the  People's  Insti- 
tute— five  Polish  girls  about  twelve  years  of 
age  with  very  long  names.  I  am  enjoying  my 
experience  with  them.  Remember  me  to  my 
friends  at  Lasell." 

Where  next  will  we  find  our  Marion  Roberts, 
'29?  This  efficient  organizer  is  now  secretary 
for  the  general  manager  of  the  Florida  Year- 
Round  Club.  Lasell's  congratulations  to 
Marion  on  this  her  latest  forward  movement. 

Florence  Bell  Merrill,  '17,  regrets  her  ab- 
sence from  the  last  Trustee's  meeting.  At  the 
time  she  and  Mr.  Merrill  were  away  on  a  va- 
cation.    She  writes : 

"While  journeying  we  spent  a  pleasant  day 
in  Utica  with  Harriet  Frey  Golder,  '14-15,  who 
has  a  charming  new  home  and  four  fine  young- 
sters. 

"We  also  visited  Fanny  Gates  Frey,  '17,  of 
Chittenango.  She  lives  on  a  farm  beautifully 
situated  and  bountifully  prepared  for  hospi- 
tality. We  enjoyed  her  sturdy  little  son  who 
is  her  pride  and  joy.  Both  girls  seemed 
superlatively  well  and  happy.  Even  Mrs. 
Martin  couldn't  wish  them  to  be  more  so. 

"I  hope  to  learn  that  the  corporation  has 
weathered  the  gale  as  well  as  it  did  last  year 
and  that  the  immediate  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing." 

Josephine  Laughton,  '28,  writes  to  Mrs. 
Hooker  not  on  behalf  of  herself  but  an  am- 
bitious, deserving  high  school  graduate  whom 
she  expects  will  later  have  the  privilege  of 
entering   Lasell.     "Jo"   is   now   at   the   Wake 
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Robin  Inn,  Lakeville,  Connecticut.  She  en- 
tered as  a  dietitian  but  has  had  a  share  in  all 
sorts  of  service  and  declares:  "I  adore  it  all," 
adding,  "How  Miss  Wright  would  laugh  did 
she  know  I  had  just  completed  new  uniforms 
for  five  maids  and  am  about  to  make  draperies 
for  the  entire  first  floor."  Lasell  predicts  con- 
tinued success  for  this  versatile  Alumna. 

That  was  a  thrilling  2800-mile  journey  taken 
recently  by  Helen  Kowalewski,  '28,  in  her  own 
car  and  without  accident.  The  journey  took 
her  through  the  Green  Mountains  to  St. 
Agathe  in  the  Laurentian  Mts. ;  then  to 
Quebec ;  Murray  Bay  and  thence  around  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 
In  Maine  a  visit  with  Helen's  classmate, 
Madeline  Lymburner,  closed  this  pleasant  trip. 
The  latest  from  Edith  Hussey,  '28,  contains 
the  best  news  ever.  She  prefaces  the  an- 
nouncement with  this  friendly  word :  "It  seems 
but  a  short  time  since  I  was  enjoying  every 
day  of  my  school  life  at  Lasell,  but  you  know 
it  is  six  years  since  I  was  graduated.  All  of 
your  'L.W.D.'s'  miss  Lasell.  We  are  con- 
stantly looking  back  to  the  wonderful  years 
spent  there." 

The  news  item  enclosed  reads:  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harland  F.  Hussey  announce  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Edith,  to  Mr.  Kipling 
Adams  of  Haverhill.  Miss  Hussey  attended 
Lasell  Junior  College  and  the  Chamberlain 
School.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  graduate  of  M.I.T., 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1931." 

It  was  just  like  Gertrude  Hooper,  '32,  to  take 
time  in  the  midst  of  the  holiday  rush  to  send 
us  a  love-line.  She  and  her  mother  are  with 
cousins  who  are  serving  the  Navy  at  Long 
Beach,  California;  are  busy  and  happy  and 
promises  "a  real  letter  will  follow  soon." 

After  seventeen  years  of  devoted  service  at 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  Lasell's  most 
friendly  rector,  Rev.  Percival  Wood,  and  Mrs. 
Wood  have  been  transferred  to  Acton,  Massa- 
chusetts. Rev.  Wood  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Vicar  of  the  Episcopal  Church  there. 
We  join  with  their  host  of  Auburndale  friends 


in  wishing  for  them  all  success  in  their  new 
field. 

Alice  Hutton's  ('33)  good  wishes  for  Lasell 
are  reciprocated.  "Received  my  Leaves  this 
morning  and  could  not  lay  it  down  until  I 
devoured  it  from  cover  to  cover."  She  adds : 
"My  sister,  Ruth,  '27,  is  at  St.  Mary's  Epis- 
copal Convent  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  preparing  to 
become  a  sister.  She  is  very  happy  in  her 
work,  but  is  greatly  missed  by  mother  and 
myself." 

We  believe  that  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney, 
'20,  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  busy 
women — if  not  the  busiest  woman — in  Port- 
land, Maine.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  her  daily 
program  just  received:  "Katherine  Tufts,  '16- 
19,  is  visiting  her  Portland  cousins.  They 
were  my  guests  at  the  Women's  Literary 
Union  on  Friday.  Tuesday  I  have  a  paper  to 
give  on  Mendelssohn  at  the  Delphian  Club. 
Friday  I  am  to  address  the  Wheaton  College 
Club  of  Portland.  Thursday  I  accompany  my 
three  children  to  a  school  function,  where  I 
chance  to  be  a  patroness."  And  this  graduate, 
who  is  a  devoted  mother  and  home-maker, 
serves  practically  tonte  settle. 

May  Thielens  Peeples,  '04-05,  is  again  at 
Lasell  by  proxy.  Her  only  daughter,  Persis- 
Jane,  was  graduated  from  the  Austin  High 
School  in  Chicago,  January  30th  and  was  an 
honor  student,  ranking  fourth  in  a  class  of  over 
five  hundred  pupils.  She  registered  at  Lasell 
four  days  later  and  is  fast  winning  her  way 
into  our  favor. 

One  of  the  heartiest  welcomes  extended  to 
the  guests  at  the  faculty  tea  on  February  7th 
was  to  Mrs.  Henry  Clausen  of  Chicago,  mother 
of  our  Julia,  '29.  The  mother  brought  good 
news  of  our  graduate,  who  is  successfully  car- 
rying on  in  one  of  Chicago's  well-known  bus- 
iness enterprises.  Congratulations  to  Julia  and 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Clausen,  who  graciously  turned 
aside  to  visit  her  daughter's  Alma  Mater. 

We  are  indebted  to  Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10, 
for  the  following  unusually  valuable  "write- 
up,"  which  appeared  in  the  Brockton  Times  of 
February  1 : 
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"KATHRYN  M.  KNIGHT 

WRITES   MYSTERY   NOVEL 

First  Story  by  Former  Brockton  Girl 

Wins  High  Praise  and  Given 

Rare    Distinction 

"The  book  is  dedicated:  'To  My  Father, 
Who  Started  It  All,'  and  the  first  copy  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  Knight.  He  was  pleased  and 
justly  proud  of  his  eldest  daughter,  for  'Death 
Blew  Out  the  Match,'  justifies  his  faith  in  Miss 
Knight's  ability  and  the  encouragement  he 
gave  which  had  much  to  do  with  its  creation. 
High  praise  is  given  the  new  author  in  the 
Club's  introduction,  which  follows :  'In  this 
book  the  Crime  Club  introduces  an  author  who 
is  destined  to  take  her  place  along  with  Mignon 
G.  Eberhart,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Dor- 
othy Sawyers  among  the  leading  women  writ- 
ers of  mystery  fiction.  "Death  Blew  Out  the 
Match"  is  a  story  distinctive  in  style,  rich  in 
characters,  and  unique  and  plausible  in  plot.' 

"Miss  Knight,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  co- 
author of  a  play  several  years  ago  which  was 
put  on  by  the  Morningside  Players  at  Columbia 
University.  She  has  done  quite  a  bit  of  gen- 
eral literary  work,  but  had  never  attempted  a 
book  until  now.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Brockton 
High  School  and  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1911  of  Lasell  Junior  College.  For  a  number 
of  years  she  has  done  organizing  work  for 
many  institutions,  including  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  others." 

Kathleen,  your  Alma  Mater  rejoices  over 
this  high  honor  you  have  recently  won. 

In  her  New  Year's  greetings  to  the  Per- 
sonals Editor,  Virginia  Hinshaw  Wilks,  '31, 
writes:  "I  was  disappointed  at  not  finding  you 
in  when  I  called  this  past  summer.  Perhaps 
next  time  I  will  return  when  college  is  in 
session.  I  wish  I  were  back  and  could  wish 
you  a  Happy  New  Year  in  person,  but  this  is 
the  next  best." 

A  message  from  that  "Captain  Courageous," 
Ella  Richardson. Cushing,  73,  always  comes  to 
us  as  a  blessed  tonic.  Early  in  her  last  letter 
she  spoke  of  a  recent  illness,  but  never  again 


referred  to  her  affliction.  Instead  declared  that 
every  day  to  her  is  a  thanksgiving  day.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  daunt  her.  She  and  Mr.  Cushing 
have  been  repairing  the  interior  of  their 
Florida  home.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
she  exclaims,  "The  work  is  completed  and  we 
have  now  a  dear  little  white  kitchen."  Bless- 
ings on  this  graduate  who  has  learned  to  trans- 
form work  into  worship. 

We  are  holding  in  tender  remembrance  at 
this  time  three  members  of  our  school  family : 
Miss  Elvia  Spaulding,  of  the  Lasell  faculty, 
whose  mother  passed  away  early  in  the  fall; 
Vivian  Snow,  '34-35,  and  Arlene  Kerr,  "36, 
each  of  whom  has  been  bereaved  by  the  loss  of 
her  father.  Lasell's  sincere  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  this  teacher,  our  schoolmates  and 
their  bereaved  families. 

Adrienne  Smith,  '23,  is  at  times  sea-sick  in 
the  sense  in  which  folk  are  often  homesick. 
Her  latest  voyage  took  her  to  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Republic  of  San  Domingo.  She  sends 
special  greetings  to  Senora,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  part  of  the  journey  this  former 
pupil  acted  as  an  interpreter.  Nuestras  attentas 
felicitaciones,  Senorita. 

At  last  to  our  great  joy  comes  this  welcomed 
report  from  Helen  Roberts  Holt,  '30.  Her  new 
address  is  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  where  Mr. 
Holt  is  engaged  in  forestry  for  the  govern- 
ment. Because  East  Douglass  is  hard  by 
Worcester,  Helen  is  getting  in  touch  with  her 
former  Lasell  mates  living  in  that  city.  Helen, 
we  will  certainly  hold  you  to  this  welcomed 
promise :  "I  expect  to  visit  Lasell  soon." 

Close  following  Helen's  greeting  came  a 
message  from  one  of  her  former  junior  sisters, 
Katherine  Hartman,  '32.  She  writes:  "Did 
you  know  what  a  grand  Lasell  reunion  we  had 
in  Mansfield?  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
way-lay  Gertrude  Hooper,  '32,  on  her  way  to 
California  and  kept  her  with  us  for  a  two 
weeks'  visit.  Mary  Lib  McNulty,  '32,  Dorothy 
Herring,  '29-32,  and  Julia  Krider,  '30-31, 
joined  us,  and  glad  recollections  of  Lasell  was 
our  one  and  only  topic.  How  fine  for  Karin 
Eliasson,   '31,  that  she  is  now  a  member  of 
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Seated,  I.  to  r. 

Marion  DeBiasi 
Mabel  Swift 
Frances  McNulty 
Ruth   Fischer 
Marianne  Palmer 

Standing,  I.  to  r. 

Villa  Magune 
Carolyn  Young 
Margaret  Buck 
Margaret  Page 
Priscilla  Winslow 
Millicent  Johnson 


Dorothea  DeBiasi  '34 
Betsey  Swift  '33 
Mary  Elizabeth  McNulty  '32 
Mildred  Fischer  '31 
Esther  Palmer  Dwinell  '24 

Marjorie  Magune  Curtis  '31 
Dorothy  Young  Heath  '30 
Charlotte  Buck  '29-'30 
Elizabeth  Page  '32 
Marjorie  Winslow  '28 
Olga  Johnson  '32 
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CARNIVAL  QUEEN  AND  ATTENDANTS 

Front  row,  I.  to  r. 

Betty  Allenbaugh  '35,  Helen  Meyercord  '36 

Center  row,  I.  to  r. 

Esther  Magnuson  '36,  Alethea  Marder  '36,  Harriet  Petz  '35,  Queen,  Lydia  Barnes  '35 

Back  row,  I.  to  r. 

Jeanette  Hall  '35,  Janet  Mitchell  '36 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  FORMER    STUDENTS  AT  LASELL 


Seated,  I.  to  r. 

Ruth  Ellsworth 
Frances  Findlay 
Hope  Reynolds 
Elizabeth  Pomeroy 


Gertrude  Sherman  Ellsworth  '94 
Vera  Bradley  Findlay  '11 
Alice  Bigelow  Reynolds  '97-'99 
Orra  Hammond  Pomeroy  '12 


Standing,  I.  to  r. 

Elizabeth  Swett 
Virginia  Manness 
Wilmine  Lane  (Wdld) 
Since  this  picture  was  taken,  Persis  Jane   Peeples,   daughter   of   May   Thielens    Peeples 
'04-'05,  has  enrolled  at  Lasell. 


Fancher  Sawyer  Swett  '08- '09 
Elizabeth  Linn  Manness  '13 
Pauline  Rowland  Lane  '11-T2 
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Lasell's   faculty.     There   is  no   other  place   I 
would  prefer  to  be  than  just  where  Karin  is." 

Mary  E.  McConn,  '29,  is  enjoying  her  fifth 
year  of  service  with  one  of  Minneapolis'  well- 
known  surgeons.  This  ambitious  Alumna,  al- 
though engaged  in  rather  strenuous  work,  is 
this  winter  attending  night  school  and  taking  a 
course  in  Secretarial  Science. 

One  of  the  artists  on  a  recent  program  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester  was 
Renee  Smith,  '29-31.  We  rejoice  in  the  unin- 
terrupted music  achievements  of  this  former 
Lasell  girl. 

To  the  joy  of  relatives  and  friends,  Martha 
Hazelet  Crooks,  '10,  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
William  D.  Crooks,  have  returned  to  their 
home  city,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  La- 
sell's  best  wishes  always  to  them. 

The  nursery  school  in  which  Helen  S. 
Whittle,  '30,  was  the  assistant  teacher  has  been 
discontinued.  Helen  is  now  enjoying  her  new 
position  as  librarian  in  the  Children's  Room  of 
the  Public  Library,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Helen 
adds :  "I  have  enjoyed  the  Leaves  so  much, 
especially  the  last  anniversary  number.  It  was 
very  clever  and  it  is  so  nice  to  have  some  way 
of  knowing  what  all  my  Lasell  friends  are 
doing." 

During  the  vacation  Edith  Downey,  '34,  of 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  forgot  her  college  grind, 
and  according  to  the  local  paper  entertained  a 
party  of  sixteen  college  mates  with  a  buffet 
luncheon  and  bridge.  She  returned  to  Beaver 
College  via  New  York  City,  where  she  met  a 
group  of  her  former  Lasell  friends. 

Emily  Ingwersen,  '34,  your  recent  promise 
that  if  possible  you  and  Kathleen  Atkin,  '34, 
will  be  with  us  in  June  helps  a  lot  towards 
making  us  forget  our  disappointment  at  not 
meeting  you  last  summer  at  the  reunion  of  the 
Chicago  Club.  Lasell  appreciates  the  friendly 
greeting  from  you  and  your  dear  mother. 

Our  Jane  Spear,  ^3,  Mrs.  Joseph  G. 
Wender,  is  now  at  home  in  Chicago.  In  answer 
to  Lasell's  inquiry  she  writes :  "No  definite  ad- 
dress as  yet,  but  I  can  be  reached  through  my 
husband,  c/o  Mandel  Brothers  Store,  Chicago." 


To  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Chicago,  this 
fine  establishment  is  well  remembered. 

We  have  just  learned  that  the  supervisor  of 
household  arts  in  the  junior  high  school  at 
Westfield,  Mass.,  is  none  other  than  our  Orissa 
Attwill,  '16.  With  her  Leaves  subscription 
she  added  the  above  welcomed  bit  of  news. 
Yes !  The  Personals  Editor  remembers  you 
well,  Orissa,  and  if  you  can  arrange — and  we 
hope  you  can — to  attend  Lasell's  mid-winter 
reunion  on  February  16,  you  will  be  happily 
surprised  to  find  in  that  company  several  of 
your  former  instructors  and  a  delightful  group 
of  "old  girls"  of  your  own  day. 

Dorothy  Bowler,  '25-26,  called  in  December. 
After  leaving  Lasell  she  attended  Pembroke 
College,  and  at  present  is  teaching  in  the 
Albany  School  for  Girls.  She  is  interested  for 
her  sister  who  is  graduating  from  high  school 
in  June.  We  are  hoping  that  Lasell  will  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  this  possible  candidate. 

A  fine  picture  of  Sarah  Hughes  Forbes,  '03, 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Dover-Fox- 
croft  daily  accompanied  by  the  announcement 
that  this  Lasell  Alumna  has  won  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  woman  from  Piscataquis 
county,  Maine,  to  be  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature. The  write-up  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  Representative  Forbes  is  a  graduate  of 
Lasell  Junior  College  and  later  did  post-grad- 
uate work  at  Simmons.  Lasell's  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  this  recently  honored  citizen  of 
Maine. 

The  Lasell  Scholarship  Fund  continues  to 
grow.  Marie  Roberts  Rucker,  '24-24,  in  re- 
porting the  Michigan  Lasell  Club  Meeting, 
writes : 

"I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $20.00  to  add 
to  the  Scholarship  Fund.  We  are  planning 
early  in  the  New  Year  to  have  another  party 
and  hope  will  then  be  able  to  increase  our  gift." 
Marie,  the  gift  from  your  club  and  your  own 
personal  good  wishes  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
are  appreciated. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  received  this  delight- 
ful letter  from  Rosamond  Adams  Guerrero  '30, 
now  living  in  Barranquilla,  Columbia,  S.  A. : 
"I  was  so  happy  to  receive  your  lovely  card 
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of  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  our  little  son. 
Our  daughter,  Joan,  has  just  celebrated  her 
second  birthday  with  a  party.  Little  Rickie 
is  certainly  a  big  boy  for  only  three  and  a  half 
months  old. 

"I  enjoy  my  life  here  and  though  it  is  far 
from  my  home,  I  am  happy.  This  is  quite 
a  cosmopolitan  city,  and  the  social  functions  are 
numerous.  At  present  I  am  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  prolonged  visit  which  my  father 
and  mother  will  make  with  us  this  winter. 

"When  I  return  to  the  states,  shall  surely 
visit  Lasell  and  bring  my  husband  and  the  chil- 
dren with  me.  Perhaps  some  day  little  Joan 
will  enroll  as  a  student,  and  I  know  she  would 
enjoy  the  school  life  as  much  as  I  did. 

"I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  our 
fifth  reunion  in  June,  but  through  the  Leaves, 
I  keep  in  contact  with  the  school  and  its  ac- 
tivities." 

The  holiday  season  was  saddened  for  Irene 
Sauter  Sanford,  '06,  by  the  passing  away  of 
her  beloved  father.  Lasell  extends  sincere 
sympathy  to  this  bereaved  graduate. 

It  was  a  happy  surprise  on  January  27th 
when  Evelyn  Douglass,  Edith  Hussey,  and 
Julia  Larrabee,  all  members  of  the  Class  of 
1928,  appeared  in  our  midst  unheralded.  To  her 
joy  and  ours,  "Doug"  is  again  on  the  Newton 
Hospital  staff;  Edith  is  still  faithful  to  her 
business  career,  albeit  a  sparkling  gem  in  her 
possession  causes  us  to  prophecy  a  change  of 
occupation  "for  the  better"  for  her  in  the  near 
future.  Julia  is  happily  serving  a  business  firm 
in  Cambridge.  May  continued  success  attend 
these  dear  delegates  from  the  Class  of  '28. 

At  the  holiday  season  our  dean  was  the  guest 
of  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth,  '05,  and  her  hus- 
band in  their  Leominster  home.  Their  Christ- 
mas Day  began  with  an  early  and  rarely  beau- 
tiful service  in  one  of  the  Leominster  churches. 
In  the  late  afternoon  a  drive  through  a  grove 
of  Christmas  trees,  festooned  with  snow,  led 
to  Barbara's  summer  camp  and  brought  the 
rare  Christmas  day  to  a  fitting  close. 

Could  anyone  be  more  loyal  to  Lasell  than 
friendly   Helen   Black   Sprague,   '25?     Listen 


to  her  last  questionnaire.  She  writes  from 
Detroit : 

"We  are  far  from  our  beloved  New  England 
now.  My  husband  was  transferred  to  Detroit 
in  the  fall  and  wee  Sally  and  I  joined  him  in 
January.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  give 
me  the  names  (maiden  and  married)  of  any 
Lasell  girls  in  my  era— 1924-25-26— who  are 
living  in  Detroit.  Also  is  there  a  Lasell  Club  in 
Detroit  or  anywhere  in  Michigan  ?  I  have  met 
a  few  charming  people  through  my  church,  but 
not  many  my  age.  It  would  be  like  a  breath 
from  home  just  to  talk  with  a  Lasell  girl.  I 
am  enclosing  my  Leaves  subscription  and 
please  change  my  address  to :  9373  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit.  We  are  living  in  a 
furnished  apartment  but  may  move  later  if 
we  remain  long  enough.  My  best  wishes  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter,  Mr. 
Amesbury  and  to  you,  Mrs.  Hooker. 

"P.S.  Does  Katherine  Kelley,  '25,  still  live  in 
Lansing  ?" 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in  Helen's 
letter  was  the  announcement  of  the  engagement 
of  her  sister,  Vesta,  '32,  to  Mr.  Robert  Bradeen 
of  Essex,  Connecticut. 

Dorothy  Barnard  ('24),  optimist,  reports 
from  her  home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  a  good  year 
in  spite  of  the  general  depression.  Our  Dean 
declares  that  the  gracious  Godspeed  from  Dor- 
othy and  her  mother  has  sent  her  out  into  the 
New  Year  singing ! 

With  her  holiday  greetings  Mary  Morgan 
Yarnell,  '31,  writes:  "Think  of  you  often  and 
of  my  wonderful  years  at  Lasell.  We  are  both 
ever  so  happy — have  a  darling  little  home.  Do 
wish  you  could  see  it !  Best  wishes  to  you  and 
my  Lasell  friends.    M.  M.  Y." 

May  Hagar  Lyman's  ('90-91)  letter  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  received  in  vacation  time 
expresses  her  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  her  during  Commencement  week  at 
Lasell.  She  adds :  "The  meeting  with  both 
you  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  faculty,  friends 
and  pupils  was  a  happy  occasion.  There  was 
such  a  charming  spirit  of  friendliness  at  the 
college.  The  closing  exercises  were  most  in- 
teresting.    My  mother's  years  of   invalidism 
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kept  me  confined,  but  now  I  am  enjoying  Club 
life  in  Philadelphia,  especially  the  Philoransian 
Club  with  its  600  members  and  is  varied  ac- 
tivities. I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Musical 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers' 
Association.  Have  recently  joined  the  New 
Century  Club  for  women.  I  am  still  keenly 
interested  in  reviving  the  Philadelphia  Lasell 
Club. 

"Have  received  a  letter  recently  from  Lucy 
Sargeant  Warren,  '91,  now  residing  in  Fond 
Du  Lac,  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  delightful 
meetings  at  Lasell  was  with  Mrs.  Frances 
Thomas  Fiske,  '87-88,  and  also  with  Maude 
Oliver  Chipman,  '89.  I  am  hoping  that  Alice 
Donallan  Neath,  '90-92,  will  visit  me  soon.  I 
especially  recall  your  Secretary's  gracious  at- 
tention to  me.  I  don't  know  how  you  all  do 
so  much  for  the  pleasure  of  each  one  of  your 
guests.  Kindly  accept  this  tardy  word  of  ap- 
preciation." 

In  a  friendly  note  to  Dr.  Winslow,  Adolphia 
Garnsey  Ettinger,  '16,  writes:  "We  have 
changed  our  address  again — 19952  Stratford 
Road,  Detroit.  It  happened  very  unexpectedly. 
My  husband  came  home  one  evening  and  told 
me  of  the  change.  The  next  day  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Detroit  to  find  a  home  in  the  new  city. 
I  was  very  fortunate  in  my  'house  hunting'  and 
we  are  very  happily  situated.  Only  we  never 
seem  to  locate  in  any  place  where  there  are 
any  16'ers. 

"It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it's  twenty 
years  since  I  had  the  very  good  fortune  to  find 
myself  at  Lasell  for  the  first  time.  It  did  won- 
derful things  for  me.  But  do  you  know,  I 
think  I'm  younger  now  than  I  was  then !  In 
spirit,  of  course. 

"I  send  best  regards  to  you  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low — and  I  wonder  if  Mile.  LeRoyer  would  re- 
member this  particular  'Spanish  Cow'." 

Helen  Hawes  Loomis,  '28,  suggests  to  Mrs. 
Hooker  the  name  of  a  possible  Lasell  candi- 
date for  1935-36.  Although  busy  in  her  pro- 
fession, Helen  takes  an  interest  in  and  finds 
time  for  valuable  "follow-up"  work.  Lasell 
greatly  appreciates  her  practical  loyalty.     This 


graduate  further  writes :  "I  am  continuing  my 
service  at  the  Kennebeck  Valley  Hospital ;  in- 
tensely interested — it  is  so  different — so  ab- 
sorbing— so  vital.  My  husband  and  I  have 
been  keeping  house  since  a  year  ago  October ; 
have  a  very  cozy,  small  apartment  in  Father 
Loomis'  home ;  are  planning  a  weekend  in 
Boston  soon  and  hope  we  can  get  out  to  Lasell, 
if  only  for  a  call." 

Lasell  can  never  happily  start  the  New  Year 
without  a  gracious  Godspeed  from  Maude 
Simes  Harding,  '06.  For  the  past  year  or  two 
we  have  come  to  associate  the  name  of  Eunice 
Bassett,  '33,  with  that  of  Mrs.  Harding,  one 
of  her  Boston  University  instructors.  The 
Boston  Herald  recently  listed  a  group  of  honor 
students  who  have  been  elected  to  office  in  the 
Pi  Lambda  Theta,  national  honorary  organiza- 
tion for  women  in  education.  Election  to 
membership  in  the  society  is  based  on  high 
scholarship,  evidences  of  professional  promise 
and  personal  character.  We  congratulate  the 
newly-elected  Recording  Secretary — Eunice 
Bassett — and  also  her  instructor — our  own  be- 
loved Maude  Simes  Harding. 

Another  well-wisher  whose  fine  Yuletide 
message  was  appreciated  and  is  reciprocated  is 
Janet  Price,  '33,  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Lasell  Club. 

"Generosity"  ought  to  be  Agnes  Metcalf's 
('32)  middle  name.  Never  an  SOS  call  goes 
out  from  our  Missionary  Society  which  does 
not  meet  with  a  generous  and  quick  response 
from  this  "Lady  Bountiful."  Blessings  on  you, 
Agnes,  and  we  know  this  word  of  appreciation 
would  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
shared  your  bounty. 

"It  took  me  about  two  years  to  get  over  the 
lonesome  effect  of  parting  from  Lasell,  and 
even  now  I  miss  it  all,"  so  writes  Dottie  Pea- 
body,  '31,  and  she  continues: 

"Since  graduation  I  have  been  studying  the 
Dance  with  a  famous  Russian  teacher.  We 
have  been  very  successful  and  I  am  thrilled 
because  we  are  becoming  quite  well  known  in 
musical  circles.  I  was  pleased  to  dance  two 
solos  at  the  Charity  Ball.     I  shall  try  my  best 
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to  visit  Lasell  this  spring.  Please  remember 
me  to  all  the  teachers  at  Lasell." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  S.  Wagner, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  our  Lasell  family, 
for  a  program  of  a  concert  given  recently  by 
the  Pasadena  Civic  Orchestra.  The  music  of 
three  famous  composers,  including  Beethoven 
and  DeBussy  furnished  the  program.  Only 
one  American  artist's  name  appears,  Sarah 
Coleman  Bragdon,  the  gifted  daughter-in-law 
of  our  late  principal-emeritus,  Dr.  Charles 
Cushman  Bragdon.  At  the  close  of  her  two 
numbers  the  audience  of  some  three  thousand 
called  for  a  speech  from  the  American  com- 
poser, but  she  simply  bowed  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  courtesy.  Lasell  Junior  College 
wishes  to  extend  hearty  congratulations  to 
Sarah  Coleman  Bragdon. 

At  vacation  time  Gwendolyn  McDonald,  '18- 
28,  released  from  her  duties  as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  Mt.  Allison  College,  joined  her  mother 
on  a  sea  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  One 
memorable  day  was  spent  at  Nassau  where 
they  were  charmingly  entertained  by  Natalie 
Albury  McCarthy,  '22-23,  at  her  beautiful 
Villa  Florence. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  church  paper  we  came 
across  this  Personal  which  will  prove  of  special 
interest  to  Lasell  students  of  78-80,  and  to  all 
who  are  working  for  the  worldwide  uplift  of 
women : 

"Miss  Clementina  Butler  has  received  from 
Australia  a  request  for  permission  to  trans- 
late into  Russian  her  book  on  the  life  of  Pan- 
dita  Ramabai.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself 
as  a  Russian  priest,  desires  to  make  the  won- 
derful story  available  to  two  millions  of  Rus- 
sians scattered  as  refugees  all  over  the  world. 
He  publishes  magazines  that  circulate  in  ten 
countries  and  wishes  to  use  the  facts  of 
Ramabai's  life  in  a  series  entitled  'Women'." 

There  is  evidently  no  idle  moment  in  Bar- 
bara Stover's  ('S3)  life.  It  seemed  quite  fitting 
for  her  to  submit  her  daily  schedule  to  our 
registrar,  Miss  Irwin.  Barbara  is  now  the 
efficient  assistant  in  her  father's  store,  and  in 
addition  is  attending  night  school,  specializing 
in  secretarial  science.     She  keeps  in  touch  with 


Charlotte  Ockert,  '33,  Ann  Mills,  '33,  Chris 
Murphy,  '33,  Adelaide  Case,  '33,  and  Betty 
Bronk,  '31-32.  Christine  is  now  employed  in 
the  State  House  in  Bangor. 

Esther  Palmer  Dwinell,  '24,  writes  from  her 
home  in  Cambridge:  "I  am  so  delighted  that 
my  sister,  Marianne,  is  now  a  Lasell  girl.  I 
am  reliving  through  her  my  own  happy  days 
as  a  'Little  White  Dove'."  Esther,  Lasell  is 
glad,  through  dear  Marianne,  to  come  again  in 
such  friendly  touch  with  her  big  sister. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  Helen  Allen,  '34,  we 
can  easily  believe  her  recovery  complete.  It 
was  a  joy  to  have  her  home  again  for  a  few 
hours'  visit.  Her  father  and  mother  joining 
us  later  recalled  a  happy  train  of  memories  of 
Helen's  "in-residence"  years  at  Lasell.  Helen 
is  continuing  her  work  at  Boston  University 
and  reports  her  mother's  chance  meeting  in  the 
Medici  Bookshop  with  a  former  member  of  our 
faculty,  Betty  Cobb  Chute,  who  with  her  hus- 
band is  now  owner  of  this  attractive  Boston 
shop. 

Barbara  and  Muriel  Bowlen,  '31-33,  will  be 
graduated  this  June  from  the  Northampton 
School  for  Girls.  They  were  accompanied  re- 
cently when  making  the  rounds  at  Lasell  by 
their  former  schoolmate,  Betty  Bush,  '32-33. 
All  three  girls  were  enthusiastic  over  the  im- 
provements at  Lasell  and  declared  their  un- 
abated loyalty  to  our  college. 

"Believe  me,"  writes  Dolly  Jarbeau,  '32,  "I 
am  now  a  White  Dove  with  black  wings."  Just 
what  this  mischievious  confession  means,  we  do 
not  know,  but  Lasell  is  indeed  pleased  to  re- 
ceive Dolly's  hearty  good  wishes  for  1935. 

Commenting  on  the  last  issue  of  the  Leaves, 
President  Helene  Grashorn  Dickson,  '22,  of  the 
Chicago  Lasell  Club  writes :  "This  last  number 
of  the  Leaves  is  just  wonderful."  Thank  you, 
dear  Madam  President,  for  your  encouraging 
word  of  appreciation  and  for  that  closing 
greeting,  "my  best  to  you  and  Lasell." 

Lois  Andrews,  '34,  looked  "awfully  fetch- 
ing" the  day  she  called  at  Lasell  on  her  way 
to  interview  with  the  director  of  the  Cambridge 
Hospital.  We  were  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  she  was  accepted  and  is  now  a  well-con- 
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tented  and   happy  dietitian-in-training  at  this 
fine  institution. 

Her  check  for  the  Leaves  subscription 
formed  a  pleasant  introduction  to  Gail 
Gordon's  ('34)  letter  to  Mrs.  Hooker.  She 
follows  with  affectionate  greetings  to  her  co- 
workers in  the  Main  Office.  Gail  declares  she 
has  a  "real  secretarial  position  now  and  am 
thrilled." 

Miss  Inez  Winslow  of  Orleans,  Vermont, 
sister  of  our  President,  is  now  his  guest.  Miss 
Winslow's  life  has  largely  been  devoted  to  edu- 
cational work.  Lasell  Junior  College  extends 
to  her  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Irene  Sauter  Sanford,  '06,  and  Clarissa 
Gibbs  Smith,  '04-05,  of  Westfield  called  during 
the  mid-winter.  They  had  an  appreciated  and 
doubtless  lively  visit  with  Mile.  LeRoyer  and 
called  on  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  Because 
their  coming  was  unexpected  the  Personals  Ed- 
itor, to  her  great  disappointment,  missed  their 
call. 

In  the  late  fall  Virginia  Hight  Wilder,  '27, 
called  at  the  college  and  after  a  brief  stay  drove 
on  to  Boston  with  Gertrude  Beck  Lamson,  '27. 
We  trust  these  "old  girls"  will  return  some 
day  soon  and  finish  out  that  call. 

In  a  business  letter  the  chief  dietitian  of  the 
Cambridge  Hospital,  Miss  Lewis,  inserts  this 
most  gratifying  note :  "Dorothy  Guest,  '33,  was 
with  me  as  a  student  during  the  past  year  and 
I  am  delighted  to  report  she  is  now  a  dietitian- 
in-charge  in  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  in  Roxbury." 

No  Lasell  Alumna  is  more  faithful  to  her 
Alma  Mater  than  is  our  Lillian  M.  Douglass, 
'07.  To  Dr.  Winslow  she  writes :  "The 
Leaves  came  this  morning  and  I  am  finding  it 
most  interesting  with  the  articles  culled  from 
the  different  years  and  in  the  Locals  are  more 
familiar  names  than  usual.  Over  Armistice 
Day  I  drove  with  a  friend  to  Arizona  and  while 
there  went  through  Superior  and  hunted  up 
Margaret  Henderson  Soule,  '05.  I  waited  un- 
til she  came  from  church,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  she  was  surprised.  I  found  her  very  little 
changed.  I  do  hope  she  may  be  able  to  attend 
the  Lasell  meeting  this  spring.     Please  remem- 


ber me  to  Mrs.  Winslow.  Greetings  to  you 
both  and  many  good  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
successful  year." 

The  opening  of  the  New  Year  was  saddened 
for  three  of  our  beloved  graduates.  The  father 
of  Marion  Stevens  White,  '21,  and  Louise 
Stevens  Prince,  '22,  passed  away  in  January, 
and  during  the  same  month  Evelyn  Ladd  Rub- 
lee,  '28,  lost  her  dear  father.  To  these  be- 
reaved Alumnae  and  their  families,  we  extend 
Lasell's  deepest  sympathy. 

Correction:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Adams 
(Martha  B.  Stone,  '91-93)  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  called  with  Miss  Harriett  Scott,  '94, 
during  the  summer  vacation.  In  the  November 
issue  of  the  Leaves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Chap- 
man (Maudie  Stone,  '88)  were  given  as  the 
names  of  Miss  Scott's  guests. 

Annamelia  Paxton,  '32,  is  back  from  Cali- 
fornia. She  and  her  Lasell  mate,  Marian 
Florence,  '30-31,  reported  at  the  college.  The 
girls  have  a  project  in  mind  of  opening  a  tea 
room  and  gift  shop  in  their  home  town,  South 
Charleston,  Ohio.  Annamelia's  grandmother's 
attractive  and  historic  home  offers  an  ideal 
setting  for  this  business  venture.  Lasell's  best 
wishes  stand  back  of  their  new  departure. 

From  the  University  of  Michigan,  Division 
of  Hygiene,  Public  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation comes  recently  this  report  direct  from 
Helen  Conger  Brown,  '21,  to  Dr.  Winslow: 

"I  left  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health 
last  June  and  returned  to  the  University  to  be- 
gin work  on  my  Master  of  Science  in  public 
health.  This  fall  I  am  both  studying  and  teach- 
ing. The  professor  of  public  health  nursing  is 
on  a  sabbatical  year  and  I  am  taking  her  place 
for  the  year  and  also  carrying  thirteen  hours  of 
graduate  work.  I  expect  to  receive  my  degree 
in  June. 

"You  perhaps  remember  when  I  was  at 
Lasell  I  wanted  to  study  medicine.  I  plan  to 
go  into  the  study  of  medicine  next  September. 
It  some  times  takes  a  good  many  years  to  get 
where  you  want  to  go  and  some  times  you 
have  to  go  back  to  your  starting  point.  The 
thing  that  really  counts  is  'getting  on  the  way'." 

Lasell  is  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
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Drew  (Nell  Carneal,  '10)  of  Old  Saybrook, 
Connecticut,  for  having  influenced  one  of  our 
brightest  and  best  girls  to  enter  Lasell.  Mrs. 
Drew  declares  "because  I  have  carried  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  Lasell  all  through  the 
years,  I  wanted  my  young  friend  to  share  the 
same  fine  influence." 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Dorothy  Canfield 
Cheseldine,  '14,  came  in  touch  with  Lasell  in 
person  or  through  the  written  word.  The 
greeting  from  her  to  our  Registrar  was  espec- 
ially welcomed.  To  Miss  Irwin  she  writes : 
"Dear  Friend  of  Long  Ago :  Just  think  I  have 
a  daughter  in  college.  Truly  tempus  fugit. 
I  should  love  to  hear  from  you.  Wishing  you 
all  the  success  in  the  world.  D.  C.  C." 

Dorothy  Quimby  Faure,  '27,  has  moved  to 
Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Her  present  address 
is  29  Clairidge  Court,  Montclair.  Her  note 
giving  this  welcomed  information  closes  with 
this  friendly  expression :  "Hoping  Lasell 
Junior  College  has  one  of  its  most  successful 
years." 

We  cannot  understand  or  explain  why  the 
whole  year  passed  before  our  announcement  of 
the  birth  of  little  Edgar  Holmes,  son  of  Dr. 
Edgar  M.  Holmes  and  our  beloved  Martha 
Fish  Holmes,  '25,  was  published.  We  trust 
that  the  parents  and  wee  son  will  forgive  and 
forget  this  unintentional  delay. 

Graduates  of  Dr.  William  C.  Gordon's  class 
(1912)  will  be  glad  to  receive  this  word  from 
the  wife  of  their  honorary  member  : 

"It  has  been  a  pleasure  the  past  year  to  see 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  Allen  (Florence  Jones, 
'12)  and  to  have  Ruth  Vollrath  Ross,  '12,  call 
us  by  telephone.  Old  days  were  recalled  and 
different  ones  were  mentioned  about  whom 
we  were  glad  to  hear." 

We  are  gratified  the  many  interests  in  their 
own  college  program  does  not  lessen  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gordon's  unfailing  loyalty  to  and  good 
wishes  for  Lasell. 

The  usual  unique  annual  greeting  from 
"Toohey  and  Company"  (Helen  Hinshaw,  '23, 
and  her  family)  has  been  duly  received.  We 
were  very  grateful  for  this  private  wire  and 


wish  the  company  a  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year. 

Peggie  McKeon,  '34,  was  a  guest  at  the 
college  for  the  weekend  of  January  26th.  This 
"closed  weekend"  on  account  of  exams  proved 
a  fine  opportunity  to  find  everybody  in  resi- 
dence and  glad  to  welcome  this  Alumna. 

Two  members  of  the  Class  of  1933  have  been 
recently  sorely  bereaved.  Mrs.  John  H.  Du- 
Bois,  mother  of  our  "Peg,"  passed  away  early 
in  the  fall,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Frances 
Crane's  father  occurred  in  January.  To  these 
sorrowing  classmates,  Lasell  Junior  College  ex- 
tends sincere  sympathy. 

Laura  Hale  Gorton,  '16,  and  Barbara  Hunt, 
'32,  were  a  Connecticut  Valley  delegation 
which  waited  upon  us  last  month.  Amiability 
and  efficiency  describes  the  one  and  loyalty 
and  amiability  was  well  represented  in  the 
younger  delegate.  Laura  was  on  the  way  for 
a  happy  weekend  with  her  sister-in-law, 
Florence  Grout  Hale,  '02-'03,  and  Barbara  was 
to  be  the  guest  of  Barbara  Gould,  '32.  Their 
call  brightened  us  for  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
then  some. 

In  a  note  to  Miss  Beede,  Mrs.  Florence 
Morrison,  mother  of  Lavinia  Morrison  Wright, 
'17-T8,  and  Jean,  '37,  writes: 

"Do  you  remember  I  spoke  to  you  about  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Morrison's,  a  Miss  Ella  J. 
Morrison,  who  attended  Lasell  in  1880-81. 
You  said  you  would  be  glad  to  send  her  the 
Leaves  and  other  literature.  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  greatly  interested  and  appreciate  them 
very  much.  While  she  is  over  seventy,  she  is 
still  very  active  in  D.  A.  R.  work  in  Washing- 
ton. Her  present  address  is  102  The  Word- 
worth,  Tenth  and  N  Streets,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C." 

California  is  still  a  veritable  "gold  field"  for 
some.  The  fortune  of  Eva  May  Mortimer 
Riffe,  '25,  of  Los  Angeles  is  on  the  increase. 
Her  recent  delightful  letter  contained  a  snap- 
shot of  her  own  "gold  mine" — two  dear  little 
children,  John  and  his  baby  brother,  James, 
four  months  old.  John,  the  elder,  is  holding 
fast  to  the  new  brother,  his  face  registering 
pride,  but  alas  for  wee  James,  who  is  evidently 
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lustily  resenting  being  "snuggled"  a  bit  too 
hard.  Eva  May's  additional  good  news  is  that 
she  is  planning  to  return  to  Lasell  in  June. for 
her  tenth  reunion.  Her  fine  letter  closes  "with 
a  prosperous  New  Year  for  all." 

A  gratifying  inquiry  from  Julia  Crafts 
Sheridan,  '10,  was  "when  and  where  is  the 
New  York  Lasell  Club  holding  its  mid-winter 
reunion."  Julia  chanced  to  be  in  New  York 
and  like  a  loyal  Lasellite  did  not  propose  to 
miss  this  important  event.  During  her  recent 
sojourn  in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  Julia  had 
an  unexpected  meeting  with  Sophie  Mayer 
March,  '08,  and  her  husband.  It's  safe  to  infer 
the  best  part  of  that  visit  was  devoted  to  Lasell. 

In  her  last  letter  to  the  Personals  Editor, 
Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89,  writes :  "I  discovered 
one  of  my  Lasell  teachers  recently  in  the  Home 
for  the  Aged  in  Somerville — Jennie  Farwell, 
art  instructor.  She  is  the  oldest  one  there,  is 
in  her  nineties,  has  a  fine  memory  and  is  very 
popular  at  the  Home.  She  was  thrilled  to 
hear  about  '89's  reunion  and  recalled  many 
characteristics  of  the  girls  as  I  recalled  them. 
Miss  Farwell  was  also  mother's  teacher  at 
Tilton  Seminary."  We  chanced  to  know  that 
our  Mary  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  busy  home 
makers,  nevertheless  at  times  she  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  her  vocation.  At  Christmastide 
she  coached  a  lovely  drama,  "The  Other 
Shepherd." 

Isabel  Rodier  Ringland,  '25,  and  her  sister, 
Anna  Rodier  Curtis,  '27,  have  been  heard  from. 
Isabel  writes  from  her  "darling  home"  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut:  "I  wish  for  Lasell  a  suc- 
cessful year.  Greetings  to  all.  Hope  to  at- 
tend my  Tenth  Reunion  in  June." 

From  Hartford,  Anna  sends  this  good  word : 
"I  am  very  happy.  Still  doing  home  service 
work — only  now  in  my  own  home,  which  is 
lovely."  This  bright  dietitian  took  us  in  im- 
agination through  her  very  own  kitchen,  which 
she  describes  as  a  model  in  red  and  white. 

Our  Mrs.  Caroline  Saunders  is  now  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  She  writes :  "I  am  a 
lady  of  leisure  but  never  was  as  busy."  Know- 
ing the  ambitious  trend  of  this  former  head  of 
our  Domestic  Science  Department,  her  report 


does  not  surprise  us.  She  and  her  mother  are 
near  neighbors  to  her  daughter,  Mary  Saunders 
Houston,  '22-'23,  her  husband  and  wee  Carol. 
They  are  within  driving  distance  of  Miss 
Witherbee,  whose  home  is  in  Seaford.  One  of 
these  pleasant  days,  she  declares,  they  plan  to 
call  on  this  friend,  who  was  for  years  a  faculty 
associate  of  Mrs.  Saunders  at  Lasell. 

This  good  news  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
came  from  Miss  Dorothy  F.  Johnson  (Lasell 
Faculty  1931-32)  :  "I  appreciate  so  much  the 
invitation  from  the  Senior  Class  to  their  tea. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  am 
teaching  this  year  Biology  and  Chemistry  in 
the  Science  Department  at  Northfield  Semin- 
ary. It  is  a  beautiful  place  and  I  am  enjoying 
the  work  to  the  utmost.  My  greetings  to  you 
and  Lasell !" 

Early  in  the  New  Year  Charlotte  Ridley, 
'30,  so  we  learned,  was  the  guest  soloist  on  an 
afternoon  program  from  Philadelphia,  Station 
WCAU.  Sorry  we  did  not  hear  of  this  in  time 
to  listen  in.  Our  congratulations  to  this  gifted 
"old  girl"  who  seems  to  be  still  singing  her  way 
into  deserved  success. 

The  sisters,  Nell  Jones  Yeomans,  '05,  and 
Barbara  Jones  Bates,  '14,  graciously  remem- 
bered Lasell  at  the  holiday  season.  Their 
friendly,  optimistic  messages  did  much  to 
launch  us  out  into  a  prosperous  New  Year. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  these  faithful  grad- 
uates. 

Mildred  Marshall  Hayden,  '08-'09,  called 
late  in  the  year  with  a  New  York  friend.  They 
remained  just  long  enough  to  capture  one  of 
our  Juniors,  then  hastened  away  to  a  big  game 
in  the  Harvard  Stadium.  Mildred's  brief  ac- 
count of  herself  was  a  good  one.  We  were 
glad  for  even  a  glimpse  of  this  particular  "old 
girl." 

We  have  just  learned  from  Olive  Bates 
Dumas,  TO,  of  the  death  of  Lida  Fiske  Diman, 
'08-'09,  of  Contoocook,  N.  H.  Olive  adds: 
"While  not  a  classmate,  Lida  affiliated  with  us 
and  "Old  Girls"  of  her  day  and  ours  will  well 
remember  her."  Lasell  extends  sincere 
sympathy  to  Lida's  bereaved  family  and  school- 
mates. 
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From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  came  at  the  holi- 
day season  a  gracious  greeting  from  Emily 
Shift  Dunn,  '80-'82,  to  her  Lasell  friends  still 
in  residence.  We  sincerely  appreciate  the  un- 
failing loyalty  of  this  Alumna. 

In  a  recent  business  note  from  the  rector  of 
the  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  there  was  a 
"tuck-in",  personal  word  from  his  private 
secretary,  Eleanor  Parsons  Macurda,  '24.  This 
told  us  that  she  has  served  Dr.  Osgood  since 
his  transfer  to  Boston  from  Minneapolis. 
Eleanor  further  writes :  "I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  everything  is  going  so  well  at  dear  Lasell." 
Our  congratulations  to  this  fortunate  private 
secretary. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  snow-blossomed  trees  sent  to  us  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oppenheimer  (Marion 
Joslin,  '12)  was  taken  on  their  St.  Paul  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  had  sum- 
mer views  of  these  lovely  evergreens  but 
nothing  could  surpass  this  winter  scene.  Again 
we  are  debtors  to  these  Minnesota  Lasell 
friends. 

Miss  Emily  Genu  is  now  recuperating  in  a 
friend's  home  in  Bangor,  Maine.  We  turned 
from  reading  her  last  bright  and  optimistic 
message  with  a  feeling  that  the  one  we  had 
wished  to  serve  had  served  us. 

Nancy  Webb's  ('33)  staccato,  newsy  report 
to  Mrs.  Hooker  deserves  to  be  published  as  is. 
She  writes :  "I  just  received  the  Leaves  and 
to  show  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  it  I  am  send- 
ing in  my  subscription  now.  My  married 
brother  is  in  St.  Petersburg  managing  a  hotel 
this  winter,  and  I  plan  to  visit  him  soon.  I 
had  a  nice  letter  from  Harriet  Smith,  '33,  and 
she  is  very  happy  in  her  work  at  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  Bridgeport.  This  sum- 
mer I  saw  Mary  Barton  Libby,  '29,  who  wanted 
to  know  all  about  Lasell  and  everyone  there. 
In  the  summer  near  Brunswick,  Maine,  there 
were  four  'White  Doves' — Lucy  MacLeod 
Smith,  '27,  Beatrice  Senter  Carpenter,  '27, 
Mary  Barton  Libby,  '29,  and  myself.  Doris 
Blaser,  '32,  is  now  working  part-time  in 
Father's  office."     Nancy  closes  with  "remem- 


ber me  to  everyone  I  know  at  Lasell,  and  I 
hope  to  be  over  early  in  the  spring  to  see  you 
all." 

THE  OMAHA-COUNCIL  BLUFFS 
LASELL  CLUB 

The  loyalty  and  generosity  of  the  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club  never  faileth.  This 
last  delightful  report  from  their  Treasurer, 
Grace  Allen  Clarke,  '95,  was  received  by  Dr. 
Winslow.     Mrs.   Clarke  writes : 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  Lasell  Club.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  send  it.  We  have  re- 
cently had  another  fine  meeting  and  all  the 
girls  wished  to  be  remembered  to  you  and  to 
all  whom  they  might  know  at  Lasell.  We  un- 
derstand we  are  to  have  a  new  member  at  our 
next  meeting — Beatrice  Senter  Carpenter,  '27. 
Marjorie  Mayne,  '30-' 31,  says  she  knows  her. 
It  is  so  nice  to  have  the  younger  girls  with  us, 
and  so  interested. 

"Those  present  at  the  meeting  were  Grace 
Beebe  Hoagland,  '93-'94.  Mabel  Taylor  Gan- 
nett, '95,  Martha  Stone  Adams,  '91-'93,  Laura 
Dale  Wood,  '03-'04,  Nora  Gibson  Perley,  '87- 
'89,  Shirley  Castetter  Donaldson,  '06-07, 
Louise  Peycke  Smith,  '00- '01,  Kathryne  Mc- 
Clanahan  Henske,  '06,  Frances  Bowman  Ger- 
ner,  '94-'96,  Ella  Siedentopf  Haas,  '94-'96,  Zoe 
Hill  Mayne,  '01,  Marjorie  Mayne,  '30-'31, 
Mary  Tulleys,  '94,  Eva  Kennard  Wallace  '97- 
'98,  and  Grace  Allen  Clarke,  '95. 

"Those  who  were  unable  to  come  send  kind 
wishes  also :  Alice  Andreesen  Dietz,  '95,  is 
travelling  in  Japan  with  her  husband.  My 
sister,  Elizabeth  Allen  Paxton,  '98,  Martha 
Dale  Loomis,  '06- '07,  Laura  Dale  Wood,  '03- 
'04,  and  two  others  were  the  only  absent  ones. 
The  Dale  sisters  lost  their  father  recently,  and 
Elizabeth  and  I  lost  our  precious  mother  this 
fall. 

"I  must  not  fail  to  mention  Bertie  Steel 
Hyde,  '78-'80,  who  has  been  so  very  ill  for  a 
long  time.  She  is  gaining  splendidly  and  we 
all  are  rejoiced  for  she  is  a  wonderful  woman." 

This   report  closes  with,   "cordial  greetings 
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from   the  club   members   and  especially   from 
me. 

G.  A.  C." 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  LASELL  CLUB 

This  informal  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  New  Haven  Lasell  Club  is  most  welcome. 
Secretary  Maude  Williams,  '29,  writes  to  our 
Dean : 

"I  do  want  to  tell  you  about  the  very  nice 
tea  our  New  Haven  Lasell  Club  enjoyed  at 
the  home  of  Marjorie  Lowell  Weeks,  '23,  on 
November  3d.  Unfortunately,  I  was  away  on 
my  vacation  at  the  time  and  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  have  been  told  all  about  it,  and 
I  am  passing  the  news  on  to  you. 

"Although  this  was  not  a  regular  meeting, 
but  just  a  gathering  to  end  the  old  year  and 
start  the  new,  the  Nominating  Committee  an- 
nounced their  selection  of  the  following  of- 
ficers : 

"President,  Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam, 
'22;  Vice-President,  Ruth  Tolman,  '18-' 19; 
Treasurer,  Ida  Barber  Longley,  '26-'27;  Sec- 
retary, Maude  Williams,  '29. 

"The  girls  decided  to  have  more  meetings  in 
the  coming  year.  We  are  planning  to  have  a 
very  informal  one  at  our  new  president's  home 
early  in  December.  At  this  time  we  are  going 
to  plan  a  luncheon  to  be  held  some  time  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the  girls  who  are 
now  at  school,  are  at  home.  We  hope  they  will 
all  come,  so  they  may  get  acquainted  with  us 
and  our  club — which  we  hope  will  be  theirs  too 
in  the  future. 

"And  now,  dear  Miss  Potter,  please  accept 
the  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your 
health  and  happiness  from  your  former  'little 
White  Doves'." 

The  New  Haven  Lasell  Club, 
E.  Maude  Williams,  '29,  Secretary. 

THE  WASHINGTON  LASELL  CLUB 

Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  air !  Kitty  Wor- 
rall  Clarke,  '28,  reporting  the  initial  meeting 
of  the  Washington  Lasell  Club  held  at  the 
Hotel   Mayflower,   November  21,    1934.     We 


are  happy  to  give  excerpts  from  Mrs.  Clarke's 
informal  but  most  appreciated  letter  to  our 
President.     She  writes : 

"Instead  of  five  or  six  as  I  had  expected,  we 
had  eleven  'old  girls'  present.  I  was  really 
rewarded  for  the  work  and  time  I  had  put  into 
the  project.  We  had  our  luncheon  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  and  it  really  was  a  huge  success. 

"Our  guest  of  honor  was  Miss  Marie  Mount, 
who  taught  at  Lasell  in  1917.  She  was  lovely 
and  so  glad  to  be  with  us.  She  is  now  Dean  of 
Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. We  had  a  lot  in  common,  because  she 
knew  one  of  my  husband's  brothers  when  he 
was  a  student  at  the  University. 

"Mrs.  William  Hill  (Emeline  Carlisle,  '97) 
and  Miss  Anna  P.  Warner,  '97,  were  happy  to 
meet  at  the  luncheon.  They  were  classmates 
at  Lasell  and  have  kept  up  their  friendship  ever 
since.  Mrs.  Hill  is  living  now  with  her  large 
and  very  interesting  family  at  their  country 
place  in  Brookeville,  Maryland.  She  is  a  very 
active  worker  in  the  Washington  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  has  charge  of  their  educational  department. 
There  are  some  eleven  hundred  women  in  these 
classes,  so  you  see  Mrs.  Hill  really  is  render- 
ing a  wonderful  service.  She  and  her  husband 
will  leave  for  Egypt  some  time  in  January,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  permitting.  Miss  Warner  is  an 
active  assistant  to  Mrs.  Hill  in  this  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  work.  In  their  school  days  Mrs.  Hill  was 
editor  of  the  Leaves  and  Miss  Warner  was  the 
business  manager.  These  two  were  really  the 
life  of  our  Reunion. 

"Miss  Eleanor  Bryan,  '87,  was  the  oldest 
graduate  present.  She  is  most  interesting  and 
is  an  ardent  horsewoman.  Since  I  have  a  brand 
new  horse,  our  friendship  promises  to  be  a 
great  one.  Miss  Bryan  lives  at  1644  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  and  Bessie  Draper  Ruffin,  '02, 
lives  at  1645  Connecticut  Avenue,  exactly 
across  the  street  from  each  other.  They  had 
never  met  until  yesterday.  Mrs.  Ruffin  men- 
tioned her  fondness  for  Miss  Constance  Black- 
stock's  sister  and,  of  course,  that  brought  forth 
an  expression  of  my  great  admiration  for  Miss 
Constance  ('09),  who  was  my  teacher. 

"The  newspaper  carried  an  advance  notice  of 
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the  meeting  and  I  was  pleased  that  this  fore-  us   because  they   will   soon  be  transferred   to 

word  came  to  the  attention  of  Ruth  McGovern,  another  post. 

'29,  who  is  now  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gallivan.     Her  "I  feel  sure  that  after  finding  these  people 

husband,  an  engineer,  is  with  the  Department  and  their  new  addresses  I  have  become  well 

of  the  Interior.     They  do  not  know  how  long  qualified    for    secret    service    work.      Am    en- 

they  will  be  in  Washington,  but  we  were  glad  closing  a  list  of  changed  addresses  and  those 

to  have  Ruth  with  us.     It  looked  very  natural  who  have  passed  on  are: 

to  see  Marjorie  Maxfield,  '27,  again,  I  had  not  Mary  Beach  Schneider,  '87-'88,  sixteen  years 

seen  her  since  I  was  graduated.  ago.     (Mrs.  Schneider  was  a  half-sister  of  Mr. 

"Phyllis  Rowe,  '19,' came  all  the  way  from  Herbert   C.    Parsons,   who  lectured   at   Lasell 
Baltimore,  where  she  is  Dietitian  at  the  Johns  early  in  the  present  school  year.) 
Hopkins  Hospital.     She  is  the  one  who  put  George  Swope,  '94-'95,  five  years  ago. 
me  in  touch  with  Miss  Mount  and  they  na-  Florence  Shiff,  '82-'84,  seven  years  ago. 
turally     came     together.       Marjorie     Martin  "There  are  a   few  old  girls  from  whom  I 
Lawrence,   '29-'30,   was   also   present.     Helen  have  not  received  a  reply.    There  are  also  those 
Adams    Cullen,    '22,    came    from    Catonsville,  who  did  reply,  but  who  could  not  be  present 
Maryland,  and  she  is  a  darling  girl.     She  has  this  time  but  will  in  the  future.     We  are  en- 
two  boys,  yet  looks  so  young.  closing  our  round  table  signatures  and  hope 

"I  chanced  to  be  elected  president  and  feel  that  you  will  keep  them  on  file  for  this  is  the 

quite   honored    and    Miss   Anna   Warner   was  list  of  our  charter  members, 

made  Financial  Secretary.    We  have  decided  to  "This  has  really  given  me  a  lot  of  pleasure 

have  our  next  meeting  and  luncheon  the  sec-  and  sometime  when  I  come  to  Auburndale  I 

ond  Saturday  in  January.     We  hope  to  have  will  tell  you  added  items  of  interest  concerning 

three  meetings  each  year.  this  our  first  meeting  of  the  Washington  Lasell 

"I    finally   got    in   touch   with    twenty-eight  Club. 
Lasell  girls  here  or  near  here,  so  we  think  that  "My  very  best  wishes  to  you,  Miss  Potter 
our  next  luncheon  will  bring  together  at  least  and  the  faculty,  but  most  of  all  to  Mrs.  Win- 
twice  as  many  as  we  had  this  time.  slow.     Truly  we  all  had  a  jolly  reunion  and  I 

"Elizabeth  Bickford  Sigler,  '21-'22,  wanted  wished  that  you  and  Mrs.  Winslow  might  have 

me  to  write  you  that  she  was  glad  there  was  been  with  us. 

to  be  a  club  here.    She  said  that  you  would  re-  c-          1 

J  Sincerely  yours, 

member  her  mother,  Lula  Buck,  who  attended 

Tufts  in  your  day.     Her  mother  has  passed  m            Catherine   Worrall  Clarke,  '28. 

away  and  Elizabeth  is  now  Mrs.  Wendell  P. 

Sigler,  17  University  Road,  Hyattsville,  Mary-  Those    present    were :    Marie    Mount,    Bess 

land.    The  wedding  of  Lilian  Alexander  Lead-  Draper  Ruffin,  '02,  Eleanor  Bryan  '87,  Ruth 

beater's     f00-'01)     daughter    interfered    with  McGovern   Gallivan,   '29,    Marjorie   Maxfield, 

her  attending   the   luncheon,   but   Mrs.   Lead-  '27>  Phyllis  Rowe,  '19,  Anna  P.  Warner,  '97, 

beater  promises  to  be  with  us  in  the  future.  Marjorie   Martin   Lawrence,    '29-'30,   Emeline 

Dorothy  Bevans,   '13-' 14,   is  the   wife  of   Lt.  Carlisle  Hill,  '97,  Helen  Adams  Cullen,  '22,  and 

Col.  Floyd  Kramer  and  will  not  be  able  to  join  Catherine  Worrall  Clarke,  '28. 
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NEW  YORK  LASELL  CLUB 

We  submit  this  most  original  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Lasell  Club: 

Impressions:  The  Lasell  Club  of  New  York 
Luncheon 

My  goodness,  the  snow  has  certainly  made 
this  a  grey  day.  Well,  this,  the  twenty-sixth, 
is  keeping  up  the  record  for  bad  weather  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  January.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
to  be  any  one  here  today,  or  am  I  to  be  alone  ? 
Oh, — here  comes  the  Captain  with  Jean,  Peter 
and  Paul.  They  are  bringing  tables  for  a  lunch- 
eon party,  laying  covers  for  twenty-one  per- 
sons, and  going  quietly  away. 

Just  twelve  o'clock  and  here  is  the  first  ar- 
rival with  a  large  box,  it  looks  like  flowers,  I 
hope  so.  Yes,  there  are  little  corsages  for  each 
place.  Two  more  people,  now  they  are  discuss- 
ing their  plans — they  must  be  the  three  offi- 
cers. Ah,  I  have  just  heard  the  page  say,  "This 
way  to  the  Lasell  luncheon."  Now  I  know 
whom  I  am  going  to  meet.  Some  people  have 
telephoned  reservations  for  Jean  and  Paul  are 
adding  another  table.  These  guests  must  know 
and  like  each  other  very  well  judging  from  the 
enthusiastic  greetings.  Each  one  is  being 
checked  off  and  receiving  her  name  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  as  she  enters  the  door.  Funny,  they 
are  calling  each  other  "Doves".  Fine !  another 
table,  now  there  are  thirty-two  covers. 

Here  they  come  into  my  room,  and  the  presi- 
dent (I  see  that  her  name  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cook 
Reynal,  '25)  is  welcoming  them.  I  am  glad 
they  are  having  a  brief  blessing,  so  many  of  my 
visitors  omit  that  nowadays.  While  they  are  oc- 
cupied with  the  business  of  eating  and  chatting, 
I  am  going  to  do  some  eavesdropping.  There 
are  several  of  the  recent  graduates  here.  Some 
of  the  members  who  usually  come  are  kept  away 
by  illness,  I  overheard  the  names:  Annie  M. 
Gwinell  '88,  Susan  Hallock  Couch  '87-'88, 
Grace  Huntington  '89,  and  Gladys  Stults 
Schenck  '09-' 10.  Seated  across  from  me  is 
Grace  Garland  Etherington  78-'80,  who  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  this  club.  The  meeting  is  be- 
ing called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Reynal.  The  reports 
of  the  meeting  of  last  year  are  being  read  by  the 
secretary-treasurer,     Mrs.     Mercedes     Rendell 


Freeman  '23.  They  are  approved  and  accepted. 
A  letter  is  read  from  Mrs.  Couch  in  which 
she  asks  to  be  relieved  of  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Honor  Roll  Committee.  Her  resignation 
is  regretfully  accepted.  Dorothy  Millspaugh  '23, 
is  appointed  to  this  position  for  one  year.  The 
Honor  Roll  is  read  by  the  secretary  as  follows : 

Jessie  Lea  Hillis,  '82-'83 
Ellen  Nelson  Stevens,  '71 
Blanch  Ford  Hill,  '86 
Julia  Plunkett  Barham,  '21 -'22 
Frances  M.  Robinson,  '54-'56  (Oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumnae) 

Frances  Weber,  Lasell,  Sept.  1933-Dec.  1933 
Miriam  Day  Giles,  '17 
Nellie  E.  Thrall,  72 
Elizabeth  Follett  Kistler,  '32 
Lida  Fiske  Dimon,  '07-'09 

The  members  stand  a  moment  in  silent 
tribute. 

The  vice-president,  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner 
'23,  presents  the  plans  for  the  next  meeting.  It 
is  decided  that  the  next  luncheon  shall  be  held 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  January,  1936,  at  the 
Woman's  University  Club,  East  Fifty-Seventh 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  minutes  book  and  the  treasurer's  book 
are  in  very  poor  condition.  As  these  are  the 
original  books  and  contain  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  all  reports  of  the  club  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1894  they  are  most  valuable. 
It  is  moved,  seconded,  and  approved  that  the 
secretary  have  the  books  rebound  with  addi- 
tional pages  included. 

A  nominating  committee  is  appointed  as  fol- 
lows :  Gladys  Stults  Schenck,  Chairman ;  Mar- 
ion Jarbeau  '32,  Florence  Boehmcke  Simes  '23. 
They  are  to  present  names  for  election  at  the 
next  meeting. 

We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  the  guests  of 
honor,  Senora  Orozco  and  Jeanette  Hall  '35. 
The  charming  lady  with  the  Spanish  accent 
whom  every  one  has  been  calling  "Senora",  is 
speaking  first.  Greetings  are  brought  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Potter  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  at  school.  There  is  a  fine 
student  body  doing  well  in  interesting  work 
and  enjoying  various  activities.     "We  are  try- 
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ing  to  improve  the  understanding  qualities  of 
the  girls,  rather  than  turn  out  a  perfect  student 
academically."  There  are  some  photographs, 
including  one  of  the  entire  school  group. 

That  very  attractive  young  girl  is  being  in- 
troduced: Miss  Jeanette  Hall  '35,  a  student 
from  Hackensack,  N.  J.  She  tells  us  of  various 
changes  in  student  government  and  regulations, 
among  them — a  Junior  Prom,  Tea  Dances, 
Recreation  room  in  Carpenter  Barn,  Radios, 
Sunday  Concerts,  and  Sunday  outdoor  activi- 
ties. The  Class  Elections  are  no  longer  held  in 
secret,  but  are  scheduled  meetings  conducted  by 
the  president  of  the  Student  Council  and  are 
dignified  affairs.  ( Surely  these  never  could  have 
been  rough?) 

They  are  going  to  the  other  room  to  see  some 
movies  which  Dr.  Winslow  has  kindly  sent  for 
their  entertainment.  There  are  views  of  the 
college,  important  personages.  River  Day,  May 
Day,  Field  Day,  Hot  Dog  roasts,  Clam  Bakes 
and  an  entire  reel  of  a  White  Mountain  Trip. 
The  "Old  Girls"  are  glad  to  see  their  friends 
upon  the  screen.  The  gentleman  who  most 
generously  operates  the  porjector  is  Mr.  War- 
ren Spooner. 

As  the  girls  are  leaving  they  express  admira- 
tion for  this  "different  meeting"  and  hope  that 
they  may  see  each  other  again  next  year.  This 
gathering  makes  me  wish  I  were  not  made  of 
marble,  and  that  I  had  a  daughter  whom  I  could 
send  to  Lasell.  Guess  I  will  give  these  nota- 
tions to  the  secretary,  perhaps  she  may  use 
them. 

Signed : 
The  Face  in  the  Mantle, 
Louis  XVI  Suite,  Hotel  St.  Regis, 

New  York,  New  York 

The  following  were  present : 

Helen  Bardua,  '33 
Julia  ter  Kuile  Brown,  TO 
Clara  Parker  Colby,  '12 
Sally  McKee  Cooke,  '29 
Glorian  Duvall  Devereux,  '25-'28 
Grace  Garland  Etherington,  '78-'80 
Huldah  Halley,  '18 
Marion  Jarbeau,  '32 


Jane  Jensen,  '34 

Helen  Ohm  Kingsman,  '29 

Marjorie  Kuehn,  '29 

Winifred  Glenn,  '30-'32 

Frances  Long,  '31 

Dorothy  Millspaugh,  '23 

Adelle  Wilson  Moffett,  '13 

Anna  Mills,  '33 

Mildred  Fischer,  '31 

Louise  Morrell  Nestler,  '08 

Mildred  Hall  Leber,  '12 

Lucy  Robertson,  '32 

Ella  Hazelton  Russell,  '04 

Julia  Crafts  Sheridan,  TO 

Florence  Boehmcke  Simes,  '23 

Julia  DeWitt  Read,  TO 

Helen  M.  Schaack,  '31 

Sara  Shuttleworth  Hauwert,  TO 

Ellen  Zacharias,  '29 

Jeanette  Hall,  '35 

Senora  Orozco 

Dorothy  Cook  Reynal,  '25 

Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23 

Mercedes  Rendell  Freeman,  '23 

MIDWINTER  REUNION  OF  THE 
LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 

Saturday  has  certainly  proved  itself  a  fortu- 
nate choice  for  Alumnae  meetings.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1935,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  members  present  to  sit  down  to  the 
excellent  luncheon  arranged  for  by  our  Vice- 
President,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22,  at 
the  University  Club.  Everyone  enjoyed  the 
social  hour  which  preceded  the  luncheon. 

Mrs.  Shoemaker  welcomed  the  group  and 
told  how  glad  she  was  to  have  so  many  present. 
She  also  brought  greetings  from  members  who 
were  unable  to  be  present.  An  especially  wel- 
comed note  came  from  Helen  Perry  '24,  our 
assistant  treasurer,  who  is  spending  a  month 
in  Florida  with  her  mother.  Helen  reported  a 
friendly  call  on  our  former  treasurer,  Ella  Rich- 
ardson Cushing  '73,  and  also  referred  to  a 
pleasant  meeting  in  Miami  with  Louise  Wool- 
ley  Morgan  '23.  During  the  luncheon  a  tele- 
gram was  received  from  Dorothy  Barnard  '24, 
expressing  regrets  and  with  best  wishes  for  the 
Reunion. 
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Mrs.  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19,  our  Presi- 
dent, greeted  members  and  their  guests  and 
said  that  it  was  planned  to  have  Saturday  the 
regular  day  for  Alumnae  meetings.  She  thanked 
the  members  for  their  loyal  co-operation  in 
paying  their  dues  so  faithfully.  She  also  spoke 
of  the  uses  to  which  this  money  is  being  put. 
The  Student  Loan  Fund  is  now  $1,000  and 
loans  are  made  up  to  $200  each,  to  deserving 
students.  The  Scholarship  Fund  is  $2,000  and 
interest  from  this  goes  in  gifts  of  $25.00  to  help 
in  registration.  The  Building  Fund  has  grown 
to  a  little  more  than  $3,800  and  the  Board  will 
vote  to  add  to  this,  from  the  General  Fund,  at 
its  next  meeting.  Mrs.  Wolfe  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter  '80,  who 
acted  as  our  gracious  toastmistress. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Winslow  who 
spoke  of  the  splendid  progress  the  school  is 
making  during  these  hard  times.  There  are 
twenty  more  girls  at  the  College  this  year  than 
last  and  the  work  is  going  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  practice  of  having  outside  assembly 
speakers  has  been  continued  with  great  success, 
and  Miss  Blackstock  has  taken  one  assembly  a 
week  for  current  events  which  has  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  chapel  programs.  Dr. 
Winslow  reported  that  the  College  owes  no 
debts  and  that  the  tuition  has  been  lowered 
$50.00  each  year  for  the  past  two  years  thus 
allowing  more  students  to  register.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  Endowment  Fund  which  has 
grown  from  $15,000  in  1921,  to  a  little  over 
$101,000  in  1935,  which  is  a  very  encouraging 
sign.  He  asked  all  alumnae  to  watch  out  for 
and  send  good  girls  to  the  school  and  asked  for 
our  continued  support  and  confidence. 

Mrs.  Winslow  was  the  next  speaker  called 
upon  by  our  toastmistress.  She  spoke  of  the 
nice  things  that  have  happened  to  her  husband 
this  year,  including  his  election  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges and  his  being  asked  to  write  an  article  for 
the  Junior  College  magazine.  She  said  that 
there  are  seven  daughters  and  thirteen  sisters 
of  Lasell  girls  enrolled  in  the  college  this  year. 
She  also  told  us  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  owned 
by  Lasell  from  which  nothing  is  realized  but 
which  represents  the  spirit  of  the  college — The 


Lasell-Brooks  Comet  which  is  "immeasurable 
and  undefinable  but  going  on  making  progress 
forever." 

Mr.  Dunham,  Dean  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, who  "has  a  habit  of  never  striking  a 
wrong  note"  expressed  his  pleasure  at  noticing 
that  the  male  attendance  had  increased  fifty  per 
cent  since  last  year  since  Mr.  Amesbury  was 
present. 

Mrs.  Marion  Ordway  Corley  '11,  our  treas- 
urer, greeted  those  present,  as  did  Mile.  Le- 
Royer,  Mrs.  Josephine  Woodward  Rand  '10, 
Senora  Oroco,  Miss  Constance  Blackstock  '09, 
Mrs.  Statira  McDonald  and  Miss  Lillian  Grant 
'20. 

Miss  Potter  then  introduced  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Amesbury,  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  saying 
that  we  would  now  have  a  report  from  the  W. 
R.  A.  Mr.  Amesbury  reported  that  he  could 
certify  that  the  greatest  of  care  goes  into  the 
expending  and  care  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae  In- 
corporated money.  He  also  said  we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  keep  people  in  school  be- 
cause we  thereby: 

1.  Establish  the  school  on  a  firm  financial 
basis 

2.  Encourage  girls  that  we  will  later  want 
to  associate  with 

3.  Do  good  by  having  people  continue  with 
their  education 

We  were  very  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Mar- 
garet Rand,  Dean  of  Hiram  College,  who  was 
a  teacher  at  Lasell  for  fifteen  years,  Miss  Clem- 
entina Butler  '80-'81,  Mrs.  Maude  Simes  Hard- 
ing '06,  of  the  faculty  of  Boston  University, 
and  Miss  Catharine  Beatley,  a  sister  of  Presi- 
dent Bancroft  Beatley  of  Simmons  College, 
who  has  been  added  to  the  Lasell  Faculty  this 
year. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  social  hour 
was  continued  and  everyone  agreed  that  it  had 
been  a  most  enjoyable  Mid- Winter  Reunion. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Hester  M.  Shaw,  28, 
Recording  Secretary 

Members  present  as  follows : 
Dr.  G.  M.  Winslow 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Winslow 
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Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 

Mr.  W.  R.  Amesbury 

Miss  Catharine  Beatley 

Mme.  Yvonne  Birks 

Miss  C.  E.  Blackstock,  '09 

Mr.  George  Dunham 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Davis 

Miss  Karin  Eliasson,  '31 

Miss  Anna  Eichhorn 

Miss  Eleanor  Lewis 

Mrs.  Statira  Preble  McDonald 

Senora  Refugio  Orozco 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Peterson 

Miss  Muriel  McClelland 

Miss  Katherine  Menges 

Miss  Rosalie  Martin 

Miss  Irene  Rachdorf 

Mile.  Jeanne  LeRoyer 

Miss  Lillian  E.  Ross 

Miss  Nellie  Wright 

Miss  Marjorie  Winslow,  '28 

Mrs.  Ann  Watson 

Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Hooker 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hudson 

Mrs.  Maida  C.  Hicks 

Miss  Annie  Strang 

Miss  Eleanor  S.  Perley 

Miss  Mary  E.  Williams 

Jane  Ford  Amesbury,  '01 -'03 

Marion  Briggs,  '08-' 10 

Lillian  G.  Bethel,  '28 

Helen  L.  Beede,  '21 

Ada  Langley  Briggs,  '84-'86 

Helen  C.  Burwell,  '33 

Clementina  Butler,  '80-'81 

Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11 

Helen  Champane,  '32 

Frances  Connolly,  '32 

Ethel  Cole,  '23  " 

Lillian  Druker,  '33 

Olive  Bates  Dumas,  '10 

Edith  A.  Dresser,  '97 

Myra  Davis,  '95-'97 

Sibyl  Webb  Dougherty,  '06- '09 

Lucia  Parcher  Dow,  '02 


Gladys  L.  Davis,  '07-'09 
Nora  B.  Dillingham,  '97 
Grace  Dunne,  '33 
Dorothy  England,  '29 
Barbara  Edmands,  '33 
Barbara  Erickson,  '33 
Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-'07 
Julia  K.  Frey,  '26-'28 
Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  '29 
Miriam  Nelson  Flanders,  '02 
Celia  Foss,  '34 
Clara  Giarla,  '31 
Lillian  Grant,  '20 
Mildred  Gardner,  '25-'27 
Barbara  Gould,  '32 
Shirley  Gould,  '33 
Gail  Gordon,  '34 
Margery  Holden,  '32 
Maude  Simes  Harding,  '06 
Helen  Hall,  '34 

Barbara  Hinckley,  '34  and  guest 
Helen  Roberts  Holt,  '30 
Marion  Inglis,  '31 
Dorothy  Inett,  '30 
Esther  Josselyn,  '27 
Helen  G.  Jacobs,  '20-'21 
Phyllis  Jensen,  '30 
Virginia  Johnson,  '30 
Elsie  Moore  Johnson,  '30 
Nina  Keppler,  '32-'33 
Celia  Kinsley,  '34 
Mabel  Straker  Kimball,  '16 
Winnifred  Felch  Leach,  '30 
Marjorie  MacClymon,  '32 
Alma  Mulligan,  '32-'34 
Florence  Bell  Merrill,  '17 
Dorothea  Turner  Moulton,  '06 
Miriam  Nichols,  '31-'34 
Natalie  North,  '34 
Mercie  V.  Nichols,  '19 
Margery  S.  Nickerson,  TO-' 11 
Mildred  Cloake  Norbury,  '16 
Mildred  Strain  Nutter,  '17 
Mary  Nassikas,  '34 
Margaret  Newman,  '28 


Nellie  T.  Olmstead,  '91 
Evelina  Perkins,  '15 
Phyllis  Merrill  Park,  '08-'09 
Natalie  E.  Park,  '32 
Elinor  Packard,  '29-'30 
Penelope  Rockwood,  '21 
Josephine  W.  Rand,  TO 
Clara  McLean  Rowley,  '02 
Lillian  Ray,  '33 
Ruth  Rohe,  '31 
Phyllis  R.  Shoemaker,  '22 
Adrienne  Smith,  '23 
Martha  Silliman,  '27 
Hester  Shaw,  '28 
Sue  Sparks,  '86-'87 
Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24 
Esther  Story,  '21 
Mary  King  Sargent,  '21 
Elisabeth  Snow,  '34 
Hattie  Greenleaf  Smith,  '87 
Helen  Schellenberg,  '34 
Marjorie  Shetland,  '33 
Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 
Frances   Rothenburg  Watch- 
maker, '33 
Winona  Wiggin,  '25-'27 
Blair  Whittier,  '31 
Gertrude  Stone  Wilberding,  '32 
Ruth  L.  Woodman,  '27 
Alice  Phillips  Weeks,  '19 


Sunday,  September  30 — Dr.  Elmer  Leslie  of 
the  Boston  Theological  school  discussed  the 
benefits  of  our  college  relationships. 

Friday,  October  5 — Herbert  C.  Parsons  was 
the  Assembly  speaker,  and  his  subject  was 
"The  Delicate  Art  of  Paying  Compliments." 

Friday,  October  5 — Five  of  the  members  of 
the  Home  Economics  Club,  with  Miss  Eastman 
as  chaperon,  attended  the  first  State  Student 
Club  Conference  at  Framingham  State  Teach- 
ers' College. 

Saturday,  October  6 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow 
attended  the  Connecticut  Valley  Lasell  Club 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Sunday,  October  7 — Rev.  Garfield  Morgan 
spoke  on  "Picking  One's  Self  Up  and  Going 
On  as  Though  Nothing  Had  Happened." 

Friday,  October  12 — Miss  Winslow's 
Geology  class  visited  Echo  Bridge  in  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  and  Bullow's  Pond  in  Newton 
Centre. 

Sunday,  October  14 — Dr.  Boynton  Merrill 
gave  an  inspiring  talk  at  Vespers. 

Thursday,  October  18 — Miss  Beatley  and 
the  Journalism  II  students  visited  the  Herald- 
Traveler  Building. 

Friday,  October  19— Rev.  Ray  A.  Eusden 
was  the  Vesper  speaker. 

Wednesday,  October  24 — Under  the  capable 
guidance  of  Mr.  Ordway,  eight  Lasellites 
viewed  historic  Concord  and  Lexington. 


Sunday,  October  28 — Mrs.  Etta  Austin  Mc- 
Donald was  the  delightful  Vesper  speaker. 

Tuesday,  October  30 — A  great  deal  of  fun 
and  information  was  gained  by  the  Salem  and 
Marblehead  trip. 

Friday,  November  2 — Miss  Chellis  explained 
the  dance  theories  of  famous  dancers,  and  a 
group  of  her  dancers  demonstrated  the  new 
movements. 

Nov.  4 — Vespers :  Rev.  Harold  Ruopp  of 
Boston  University  spoke  on  the  "most  in- 
timately real  things:  ourselves."  His  watch- 
words for  life  are:  "Know  thyself,"  "Accept 
thyself,"  "Control  thyself,"  and  "Give  thyself." 

Nov.  5 — Dr.  Winslow  discussed  the  state 
elections  to  be  held  Nov.  6,  emphasizing  that 
intelligent  voting  requires  time  spent  in  gaining 
information. 

Nov.  6— Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lane,  head  of 
Geology  Department  at  Tufts  College,  showed 
that  every  individual  has  his  proper  place  in 
the  world  and  that  he  should  find  it;  also  that 
size  and  strength  are  not  as  important  as  quick- 
ness to  see  and  act. 

Nov.  9— Dr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  discussed  the 
life  and  works  of  Robert  Browning.  He  ex- 
plained Browning's  sudden  rise  to  fame  as  due 
to  a  popular  mania,  such  as  all  humanity  are 
subject  to. 

Nov.  11 — Mr.  Schwab  arranged  a  program 
in  place  of  Vespers.  The  guest  artists  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Dorothy  Waite,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Paul   Bauguss,  violinist. 
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Nov.  14- — Miss  Peterson  gave  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  her  experiences  in  sketching  scenes 
around  Boston.  She  said  that  artists  are 
greeted  with  awe,  admiration,  tolerance,  or 
"You  can't  paint  here,"  depending  on  the 
locality  where  one  is  working. 

Nov.  15 — -Miss  Blackstock  continued  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Saar  territory  and  compared  the 
opinions  of  Bismarck  and  Hitler  concerning 
union  and  government  interference  in  church 
affairs. 

Nov.  16—  Mr.  Alan  W.  Furber,  head  of 
Chandler  Secretarial  School,  outlined  the 
necessary  steps  for  selecting  a  career  suitable 
to  one's  own  ability. 

Nov.  18— Rev.  Carl  Heath  Kopf  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Church  in  Boston  spoke  at  the  first 
Missionary  Campfire  meeting  of  the  year.  His 
topic  was  "Enlarging  the  small  town  mind." 

Nov.  19 — Home  Economics  Club  gave  a 
Textile  Tea.  Exhibits  collected  by  Miss  Lewis 
were  shown. 

Nov.  23 — Miss  Winslow's  Geology  class 
made  a  trip  to  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  Boston. 

Nov.  23 — Prof.  Bailey  discussed  Greek  art, 
illustrating  his  talk  with  slides. 

Nov.  25 — Prof.  Edwin  P.  Booth  of  Boston 
University  spoke  at  Vespers.     His  subject  was 
'Saint  Francis  of  Assisi." 

Nov.  27 — Morgan  Dennis  displayed  slides 
of  his  etchings,  including  mischievous  Scotties 
and  famous  international  prize  winners  of 
various  breeds. 

Dec.  4 — J.  Vinayak  Bhambal  spoke  on  the 
changing  social  conditions  in  India. 

Dec.  6 — The  first  of  the  formal  teas  was 
held  in  Bragdon. 

Dec.  7 — Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  discussed 
peace  and  war,  emphasizing  the  huge  cost  of 
war  and  urging  us  to  do  our  part  to  prolong 
peace. 

Dec.  9 — Rev.  Rex  S.  Clement,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Boston,  spoke  on 
Christmas  attitudes,  notably  the  attitudes  of 
the  innkeeper,  the  three  wise  men,  and  the 
shepherds. 


Dec.  10 — A  voice  and  piano  recital  was  given 
by  the  students. 

Dec.  13 — Seniors  took  Cap  and  Gown. 

Dec.  14 — Dr.  Louis  C.  Cornish,  President  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  spoke  on 
the  rights  of  minorities  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Dec.  16 — Christmas  Vespers.  Tableaux  were 
presented,  and  the  Glee  Club  sang  the  cantata, 
"Childe  Jesus." 

Dec.  19 — The  Dramatic  Club  play,  "Green 
Stockings,"  was  presented. 

Jan.  4 — Dr.  Rogers  spoke  on  "The  Delights 
of  Travel." 

Jan.  6 — Rev.  J.  Burford  Parry  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Wellesley  spoke  at 
Vespers. 

Jan.  8 — Mile.  Gremillot  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Paris,  Old  and  New."  The  de- 
lightful pictures  made  the  girls  eager  to  see 
the  city  that  sets  the  feminine  styles. 

Jan.  11 — Mr.  Charles  Towne  gave  an  inter- 
esting discussion  on  "The  Tennessee  Project." 
It  is  hoped  that  this  project  will  not  only  aid 
industry  but  also  improve  living  conditions. 

Jan.  13 — Mrs.  C.  F.  Cook  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial  spoke  at  Vespers  on  the  subject, 
"Not  Alms,  but  Opportunity." 

Jan.  14 — Miss  Sally  Turner  spoke  on 
"Aukor  Wat  in  the  Ruins  of  Kombodia." 

Jan.  17 — The  Medieval  History  class  visited 
the  Fogg  and  Germanic  Museums  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  Chemistry  class  made  a  trip  to 
the  Lever  Brothers'  soap  factory  in  Cambridge. 

Jan.  18 — Professor  Mervyn  Bailey  showed 
slides  which  contrasted  German  art  with  that 
of  other  countries. 

Jan.  20 — Mrs.  Francis  E.  Clark,  whose  hus- 
band was  the  founder  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  spoke  at  Vespers. 

Jan.  21 — Dr.  Winslow  discussed  an  agri- 
cultural enterprise  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, of  great  interest  because  of  its  connec- 
tion with  three  former  Lasell  girls. 

Jan.  22 — Mrs.  Arthur  Rotch  emphasized  in 
her  talk  on  "You  and  Your  Government,"  that 
government  touches  every  one  of  us,  no  matter 
what  our  station  in  life. 
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Jan.  23 — Mr.  George  Hill,  photographer  for 
the  New  York  Times,  told  many  interesting 
facts  about  his  work,  and  showed  pictures  that 
he  had  taken. 

Jan.  25— Dr.  Lombard  spoke  on  conditions 
in  the  Far  East,  pointing  out  that  Japan  regu- 
lates her  actions  by  those  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
expressing  the  belief  that  China  can  never  be 
conquered. 

Jan.  27 — Dr.  James  Gordon  Gilkey  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  his  talk  on  "Conscience," 
pointed  out  that  right  and  wrong  were  first 
determined  by  humanity  by  noting  what  was 
"socially  helpful  or  socially  harmful." 

Jan.  28 — Rev.  Alfred  Birks  discussed  the 
nursing  profession.  He  spoke  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  great 
work,  and  told  of  her  accomplishments  during 
the  Crimean  War. 


LASELL   ROSTER 

1934-1935 

Betty  Jane  Allenbaugh,  Akron,  Ohio 

Selma  Amdur,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Betty  Anderson,  Bronxville,  New  York 

Charlotte  Anderson,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

Marjorie  Andrews,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 

Jane  Arend,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 

Katherine  Argersinger,  Waban,  Massachusetts 

Dorothy  Atwood,  Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts 

June  Austin,  Salisbury,  Massachusetts 

Dorothea  Bannerman,  East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts 

Charlotte  Barnes,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Lydia  Barnes,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 

Natalie  Bartlett,  Bradford,  Massachusetts 

Marjorie  Bassett,  Orleans,  Vermont 

Hildegarde  Baxter,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  Blaisdell,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire 

Virginia  Bolt,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Pauline  Bonin,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 

Blanche  Bourke,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 

Marjorie  Jane  Bouvier,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Fanny  Brackley,  Strong,  Maine 

Mary  Bradley,  West  Haven,  Connecticut 

Barbara  L.  Briggs,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Elizabeth  Brooks,  Saybrook,  Connecticut 

Margaret  Buck,  Wethersfield,  Connecticut 

Mary  Buckley,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Marian  Burke,  Hanson,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Burnham,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 


Ruth  Buswell,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Helen  Cairns,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 
Natalie  Caldwell,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
Maida  Cardwell,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Phyllis  Carlson,  Athol,  Massachusetts 
Lucille  Caton,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts 
Dorothy  Charlton,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Bette  Clark,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
Marion  Cleveland,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Priscilla  Colson,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 
Harriet  Colwell,  Akron,  Ohio 
Helen  Condon,  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
Mildred  Condon,  Randolph,  Massachusetts 
Marion  Cruickshank,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Janet  Cryan,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Edythe  Cummings,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
Barbara  Darcey,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Virginia  Deal,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Marion  DeBiasi,  Noank,  Connecticut 
Mary  DiRico,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Elizabeth  Dupka,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Anne  Durgin,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Charlotte  Eames,  Winthrop,  Massachusetts 
Dorothea  Eburne,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts 
Irene  Eisenman,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Dorothy  Ell,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Evelyn   Ellis,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Ruth  Ellsworth,  East  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Mary    Elton,    Jacksonville,    Florida 
Frances  Fairbrother,  Newport,  Vermont 
Frances  Findlay,  Stonington,  Connecticut 
Ruth  Fischer,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
Anne  Flynn,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Jean  Follett,  Adams,  Massachusetts 
Dorothy  Forbes,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
Margery  Fothergill,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Elaine  Frank,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mildred  Frank,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Dorothy  Friend,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Evelyn  Gagen,  Ashmont,  Massachusetts 
Diana  Gardner,  New  London,  Connecticut 
Eleanor  Gebelein,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Margery  Gibby,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Denise  Gile,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 
Elizabeth  Giles,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Marjorie  Gove,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Winifred  Gregson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Phyllis  Gunn,  Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts 
Virginia  Hall,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Jeanette  Hall,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
Barbara  Hamilton,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Georgianna  Hankins,  Belleville,  New  Jersey 
Alice  Hanson,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Yvette  Harrington,  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 
Europa  Harris,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Virginia  Hausler,  North  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 
Priscilla  Hay,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
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Barbara  Heath,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Gertrude  Heath,  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts 

Barbara  Ann  Henry,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

Norma  Hill,  Wollaston,  Massachusetts 

Patricia  Hill,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Hoit,   Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Helen  How,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Emily  Hubbel,  Tarrytown,  New  York 

Leona  Huegle,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Helen  Hurley,  Jackson,  Michigan 

Natalie  Hutchison,  Bradford,  Massachusetts 

Barbara  Iris,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 

Marjorie  James,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 

Lucy  Johnson,  Churchland,  Virginia 

Millicent  Johnson,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Virginia  Johnston,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Doris  Jones,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Esther  Joslyn,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Hilda  Katersky,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Emily  Kayser,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Jeanne  Keck,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Dorothy  Kelley,  South  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts 

Winifred  Kelley,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

Pauline  Kelly,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

Joan  Kennedy,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Elizabeth  Kenney,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Arlene  Kerr,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Kathryn  Kettle,  Jamestown,  New  York 

Ruth  Keyes,  Somerville,  Massachusetts 

Barbara  King,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Ethel  Kline,  Pelham,  New  York 

Elizabeth   Kobrock,  Newtonville,   Massachusetts 

Ruth  Koritzky,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Antoinette  LaCroix,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Thelma  Larkin,  Georgetown,  Massachusetts 

Sophie  Latchis,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Elizabeth  Leland,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

Roberta  Leonard,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Gertrude  Leo-Wolf,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

Charlotte  Littlefield,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

Marjorie  Long,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Margaret   MacNaughton,   West   Newton,   Massachusetts 

Villa  Magune,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Esther  Magnuson,  Manchester,  Massachusetts 

Virginia  Manness,  Newton   Centre,  Massachusetts 

Marian  Mapes,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Alethea  Marder,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Emily  Marquardt,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Arlene  McCormack,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 

Carolyn  McCormack,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 

Barbara  McKelleget,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Frances  McNulty,  Wilmette,  Illinois 

Katherine  Rita  McQuaile,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire 

Eleanor  P.  Meyer,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Helen  Meyercord,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Janet  Mitchell,  West  Medford,  Massachusetts 

Pauline  Mitton,   Arlington,  Massachusetts 


Marguerite  Mooney,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
Josephine  Moore,  Sharon,  Connecticut 
Marjorie  Morison,  Wilton,  Maine 
Roberta  Morrill,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
Gertrude  Morris,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 
Phyllis  Morris,  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Jean  Morrison,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Laura  Morse,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Ruth  Murphy,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Mary  Murray,  Brockton,  Massachusetts 
Lois  Nickerson,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Margaret  Nolan,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Norma  Noonan,  Brighton,  Massachusetts 
Anne  O'Brien,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Barbara  Ordway,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Gladys  Packer,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Cynthia  Page,  Slaterville  Springs,  New  York 
Margaret  Page,  Skowhegan,  Maine 
Dorothy  Paine,  North  Grafton,  Massachusetts 
Marianne  Palmer,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Dorothea  Panesis,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 
Frances  Parker,  Danforth,  Maine 
Mary   Parker,   Danforth,   Maine 
Margaret  Pearl,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
Katharine  Peck,  West  Haven,  Connecticut 
Persis-Jane  Peeples,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Harriet  Petz,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Pauline  Philbrick,  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire 
Janice  Piper,  Windsor,  Vermont 
Elizabeth  Pomeroy,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Sybilla  B.  Powell,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Ruth  Ann  Putnam,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Eleanor  Ramsdell,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Muriel  Ray,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
Margaret  Raymond,  Bournedale,  Massachusetts 
Frances  E.  Reagan,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 
Marjorie  Reed,  Reading,  Massachusetts 
Janice  Remig,  Manchester,  Connecticut 
Priscilla  Remmel,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Hope  Reynolds,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Eleanor  Richardson,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Vivian  Rider,  Malone,  New  York 
Phyllis  Roache,  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Elise  Rougeot,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Rae  Salisbury,  Hingham,  Massachusetts 
Helen  Saul,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
Agnes  Savage,  Berlin,  Connecticut 
Sylvia  Savitz,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Ruth  Schierenbeck,  Covina,  California 
Adelaide  Seeley,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Mary  Jane  Selby,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 
Adelaide  Shaffer,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
Beatrice  Sharpe,  Abington,  Connecticut 
Charlotte  Shepherd,  Whitman,  Massachusetts 
Gretta  Sherman,  Milltown,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 
Doris  Shipman,  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Janice  Shutter,  West  Haven,  Connecticut 
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Jean  Siff,  Akron,  Ohio 

Leona  Siff,  Akron,  Ohio 

Bernice  Silva,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts 

Audrey  Smith,  Amherst,  New  Hampshire 

Caroline  Smith,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts 

Mary  Smith,  Millstone,  New  Jersey 

Vivian  Snow,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

Esther  Sosman,  Westfield,  New  Jersey 

Doris  Sperry,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Alma  Stanetsky,   Chelsea,  Massachusetts 

Dorothy  Stevens,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Caro  Stevenson,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 

Ethel  Stroud,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Carolyn  Stuart,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Marjorie  Stuart,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Phyllis   Stuart,  Hamden,   Connecticut 

Selma  Swanson,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Ruth  Sweeney,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Martha  Sweetnam,  Revere,  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  Swett,  Skowhegan,  Maine 

Mabel  Swift,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Phyllis  Symasko,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Georgianna  Taber,  Needham,  Massachusetts 

Hilda  Theurer,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Barbara   Thornburg,   Waltham,   Massachusetts 

Jeanette  H.  Tifft,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

Lilly  Tobias,  Avon,  Connecticut 

Mary  E.  Upham,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  Upham,  Norwood,  Massachusetts 

Catherine  Vargas,  Stonington,  Connecticut 

Inez   Viles,   Stratton,   Maine 

Ruth  Walden,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts 

Catherine   Walsh,   Lexington,  Massachusetts 

Barbara  Warland,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Elizabeth  Watters,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 

Elizabeth   Webber,   Milford,   Massachusetts 

Hildreth  Weigold,  Torrington,  Connecticut 

Charlotte   Weitzman,   Dorchester,   Massachusetts 

Jeanette  White,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 

Virginia  White,  Middleburgh,  New  York 

Rachel  Whittemore,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

Nina  Williams,  Wauregan,  Connecticut 

Mary  Wilson,  Bridgeport,   Connecticut 

Priscilla  Winslow,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

Hilda  Wood,  Arlington,  Massachusetts 

Priscilla  Wood,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Jeanne  Woods,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Deborah  York,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Barbara  Young,  Somerville,  Massachusetts 

Carolyn  Young,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

Edna  Yuill,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

WOODLAND   PARK   ROSTER 

Virginia  M.  Bombard,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Juliet  P.  Carr,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
Cora  Margaret  Delabarre,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 
Patricia  Doherty,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 


Lyda  Dunham,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Ada  A.  Epstein,  Carmel,  New  York 
Jane   Herrick,   Andover,   Massachusetts 
Betty  Ann  Hewit,  Binghamton,  New  York 
Laura  Huegle,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
Wilmine  Lane,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
Janet  Moore,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Catherine  Nolan,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Helen  Pappas,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
Jean   Peace,   Worcester,   Massachusetts 
Virginia  Ramsay,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
Barbara  Scanlan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Patricia  Strout,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Ellen  Swindells,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 


FALL  SPORTS 

Although  the  fall  sports  are  over,  the  ex- 
citing and  thrilling  moments  on  the  gym  field 
are  not  yet  forgotten. 

Hockey  attracted  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, mostly  Juniors.  All  of  the  games  were 
played  on  a  muddy  field,  the  Juniors  winning 
the  Tournament  after  many  hard  scrimmages. 
Between  the  halves  of  the  last  game,  the 
Faculty- Student  game  was  played.  Nearly  the 
whole  school  turned  out  to  watch  this  game. 
It  was  the  hit  of  the  day,  followed  by  a 
hilarious  time  at  dinner,  when  the  Faculty  ap- 
peared very  lame  and  bandaged,  but  in  quite 
a  singing  mood. 

The  Residents  won  the  first  game  of  soccer 
from  the  Day  Students  in  a  close  game.  But 
the  most  exicting  game  was  the  muddy  Blue- 
White  game,  won  by  the  Whites  by  a  small 
margin. 

To  end  the  hockey  and  soccer  season,  sixty 
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girls  had  an  enjoyable  outdoor  supper  of  hot 
dogs,  coffee,  and  apple  pie.  Esther  Magnuson 
was  elected  head  of  hockey  next  year,  and 
Bobby  Warland  head  of  soccer. 

Tennis,  riding,  archery  and  swimming  were 
quite  popular  early  in  the  year,  and  a  Senior 
Life  Saving  Class  was  formed. 

On  October  19,  sixteen  Seniors,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Ordway,  went  canoeing  on  the 
Charles  River.  There  were  the  usual  hot  dogs, 
brownies,  and  coffee  eaten  on  a  convenient 
bank,  and  on  the  paddle  home,  songs  were  sung 
to  an  appreciative  audience  of  water,  trees  and 
moon. 


WINTER  SPORTS 

New  England  girls,  as  well  as  girls  foreign 
to  these  snowy  parts,  are  enjoying  to  their 
fullest  anticipations  the  opportunities  open  for 
winter  sports  at  Lasell.  Coasting,  tobogganing, 
and  skiing  are  offering  thrills — and  spills — to 
all.  On  several  occasions  skating  parties  have 
been  organized  by  groups  of  girls,  and  plans 
will  be  made  at  suitable  times  in  the  future, 
for  further  fun  in  this  amusement.  Various 
groups  also  hope  to  find  time  for  sleigh  parties. 

Interest  is  not  centered  only  in  outdoor 
sports,  for  classes  in  swimming,  as  well  as 
team  practice,  are  being  held. 

Basketball  is  taking  its  share  of  attention  too. 
A  schedule  has  been  arranged  in  which  Junior, 
Senior,  Mixed,  and  Blue  and  White  teams  will 
participate.    It  is  as  follows  : 


Thurs. 

Tues. 

Thurs. 

Tues. 

Thurs. 

Tues. 

Thurs. 

Tues. 

Thurs. 

Tues. 

Thurs. 


Feb.  7 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  14 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  12 
Mar.   14 


Senior  I 
Senior  II 
Junior  I 
Senior  I 
Junior  II 
Senior  II 
Mixed 
Senior  II 
Junior  I 
Senior  I 
Blue 


vs.  Junior  II 
vs.  Mixed 
vs.  Junior  II 
vs.  Senior  II 
vs.  Mixed 
vs.  Junior  I 
vs.  Senior  I 
vs.  Junior  II 
vs.  Mixed 
vs.  Junior  I 
vs.  White 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Elizabeth  Follett  Kistler,  '32 

It  is  well  you  left  so  suddenly- — 
You  didn't  dream  you'd  never  see 
Another  dusky   night  of  rain, 
Or  feel  a  stabbing,  smarting  pain. 
Another  year  was  not  for  you 
Who  lived  and  loved  so  very  few. 
The  windy  days  of  autumn  now 
Will  never  chill  your  youthful  brow, 
And  rounded   moons  shall  never  rise 
For  you  in  starry,  open  skies — 
And  yet  I  wonder,  do  you  know 
That  right  above  you  roses  grow, 
And  there  beside  you  where  you  lie 
Have  fallen  bits  of  bright,  blue  sky 
That  mortals  call  forget-me-nots; 
And  on  your  right  hand  there  are  spots 
Of  yellow  sunlight — at  your  feet 
A  rendezvous  where  moonbeams  meet. 
And   though   I   weep   for  you   in   death, 
I  know  that,  though  you  haven't  breath, 
You're  living  in  the  earth  below, 
Knowing  that  the  cool  winds  blow 
The  scent  of  clover  in  the  air 
Straight  to  you,  your  sleep  to  share. 

Marian  Lewis,   '32. 


(also)   Faculty  vs.  Etceteras 


THE  GARDEN 

The  old-fashioned  flowers  nodded  and 
curtsied  as  in  an  old-fashioned  square  dance. 
Haughty  white  lilies,  chaste  and  pure  as  when 
they  were  first  kissed  by  the  golden  rays  of  the 
sun,  nodded  condescendingly  to  the  smiling 
marigolds  across  the  shell-studded  path.  Bril- 
liant red  passion  flowers  gayly  flaunted  their 
creed  in  a  shocking  immodest  manner — or  so 
thought  the  violets  as  they  lowered  their  em- 
barrassed heads  to  the  earth. 

Edythe  Cummings,  '37. 
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PICTURESQUE    DISORDER 

"Clothes  don't  make  the  man!" 

But  what  about  the  woman? 

If  clothes  did  make  the  woman,  we  greatly 
fear,  and  rightly  so,  that  it  would  appear  that 
Lasellites  are  not  made  of  much.  We  don't 
mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  there  are  no 
skirts  or  dresses  in  school  with  hems  that  are 
sewed  up  all  the  way  around;  nor  do  we  wish 
to  give  the  impression  that  all  of  the  shoes  have 
flapping  soles,  and  run-over  heels.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  a  few  sweaters,  here  and  there, 
can  boast  of  being  completely  devoid  of  holes. 
Stockings,  too,  have  been  sighted  that  would 
do  the  wearer  (who  is  not  necessarily  the  pos- 
sessor) proud,  because  of  their  "wholeness." 

The  day  of  the  week,  and  His  Highness,  the 
Weather  Man,  both  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  clothes.  A  rainy  Fri- 
day would  produce  a  more  dowdy  appearance 
than  any  other  day  because  bad  weather  is  not 
conducive  to  particularly  smart  clothes  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place.  Then,  too,  the  thought 
of  "fish  for  dinner"  immediately  puts  any  idea 
of  style  in  the  shade.  Any  sunny  day  seems  to 
bring  out  wearing  apparel  that  is  nearer  the 
pink  of  condition,  but  even  that  is  not  anything 
to  make  a  clothes-conscious  person's  tempera- 
ture go  up.  Sundays  may  be  a  slight  exception. 
One's  family  or  "friends"  might  drop  in  on 
their  way  from  here  to  there ;  but  since  Sunday 
is  not  usually  referred  to  as  "a  day  of  the 
week,"  it  would  seem  that  that  is  just  a  bit 
beside  the  point. 

Before  long  when  the  time  comes  to  shake 
the  mothballs  out  of  the  spring  clothes,  a 
change  for  the  better  may  be  noticed.  How- 
ever, we  still  have  our  doubts. 

No,  clothes  don't  make  the  man  or  the  wo- 
man. But  if  something  is  not  done  about  the 
Lasellite's  predicament  soon,  we  are  rather 
afraid  that  some  lookers-on  will  not  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Pauline  Philbrick,  '35. 


LASELL  IN  1975 

"This  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishing  of  the  Leaves.  As  editor,  I  want 
to  make  this  an  unusual  publication.  Say  Jane, 
have  you  got  any  ideas?" 

"Sorry,  Sal,  coming  back  from  that  Cornell 
Prom  in  Bob's  plane  gave  me  a  dreadful  head- 
ache. He  insists  on  flying  about  in  that  1965 
plane,  and  the  noise  drove  me  foolish.  Besides, 
if  I  had  any  ideas,  I  would  disseminate  them 
to  my  esteemed  roommate." 

"Jane,  was  anybody  tampering  with  my 
algebra  machine?  If  I  break  this  the  first 
thing,  Dad  will  be  furious.  He  always  tells  me 
I  ought  to  figure  out  my  equations  myself. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  more  quaint  or  old- 
fashioned?" 

"Figuring  out  algebraic  equations !  Mercy ! 
I  shudder  at  the  thought.  My  mother  is  going 
to  give  me  an  electric  reading  machine.  Read- 
ing courses  are  going  to  become  more  popular. 
The  Profs  will  be  furious." 

"Jane!  Oh,  Janey!  This  is  positively  the 
rarest  thing  I  have  found  yet.  Forty  years  ago, 
the  girls  used  to  have  to  correct  proof  by  read- 
ing it  through,  and  then  set  up  the  dummy  in- 
stead of  having  a  machine  to  do  it.  How  on 
earth  did  they  manage  without  a  printing  press 
here  at  school  ?" 

"What  time  is  it  ?  Nine-thirty.  Quick,  turn 
on  the  radio,  and  also  the  sending  set.  I  want 
to  report  that  I  am  listening  to  the  sociology 
lecture." 

"Television  call  for  Miss  Jane  West," 
boomed  a  voice  from  the  loud  speaker. 

"Oh,  Mother!  You  look  fine.  How  do  you 
like  Honolulu?  The  place  looks  beautiful  from 
here.  Those  waves  make  me  wish  I  had  a 
surf  board.  What's  that  ?  You  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Dean  so  that  I  can  spend 
two  months'  vacation  there?  Goodbye.  I'll 
take  a  rocket  ship  down.  Sally,  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  stay  here  to  help  you  with  the  Leaves. 
Send  me  a  copy.  Goodbye,  dear,  I'll  telephone 
you   from  Hawaii." 

Barbara  McKelleget,  '35. 
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Don't  forget  the  specially  arranged  mid- 
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for  LASELL  students. 
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History  Lesson: 

The  First  Pair  of  FOWNES  Gloves 
was  a  gift  to  a  King!* 


157  years  ago,  that  was 


and  kings  and  queens  of  fashion  have 


been  wearing  them  ever  since!  They're  so  finely  made,  with  such  beauti- 
ful attention  to  style  detail  that  you'll  almost  recognize  them  without  the 
label  when  you  go  shopping.  They  center  attention  on  your  hands.  And 
take  it  away  from  the  allowance  problem.  For  their  stunning  quality 
leathers  wear  and  wear,  so  that  you  don't  have  to  buy  and  buy.  It's  a 
Fownes — that's  all  you  need  to  know  about  a  glove. 

* As  a  royal  gift  for  a  man,  Fownes  men's  gloves  are  still  the  vogue.  Most 
men  wear  size  89  in  case  you've  a  gift  coming  on! 
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AN    OPEN    LETTER   TO    LASELL   UNDERGRADUATES 


ANNE    SPOTTSWOOD    YOUNG 
AND  HER  TRICK  SHEEP 

Anne  Spottswood  Young  was  graduated 
from  Lasell  in  1897,  and  since  then,  she  has 
devoted  much  time  to  a  study  of  wild  life.  She 
writes  for  the  magazine,  Natural  History, 
and  one  of  her  most  recent  articles,  "Humming- 
bird Haven,"  is  the  result  of  six  weeks'  effort 
and  exposure  to  mosquitoes,  swamps,  bogs, 
sunburn,  rattlers,  etc.  Radio  writing  also  takes 
up  much  of  her  time,  and  last  year  she  had  a 
long  and  popular  children's  serial  on  the  air. 
She  is  at  present  living  in  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, where  she  finds  the  western  wild  life  ex- 
tremely interesting.  In  her  own  home  she  has 
many  pets,  among  them  a  raccoon,  a  squirrel,  a 
peccary,  two  dogs,  and  a  young  Timber  wolf. 
Then  of  course  she  has  other  animals  there 
temporarily  for  study,  observation,  and  photog- 
raphy. Here,  indeed,  is  a  woman  who  deserves 
praise  for  her  achievements  as  a  naturalist.  In 
the  following  letter,  she  generously  gives  advice 
to  all  the  girls  at  Lasell : 

4169  Third  Avenue 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Easter  Sunday,  1935. 

You  dear  Girls  ! 

To  think  of  Lasell  asking  ME  to  send  you  a 
bit  of  advice  for  commencement  time !  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  honor — but  I'd  far  rather 


gather  you  all  up  and  set  you  down  out  here  in 
California,  and  give  you  free  rein  to  romp 
with  my  dog,  my  beautiful  raccoon,  my  spoiled 
squirrel  and  my  peccary !  After  that  I'd  like 
to  join  you  in  feasting  on  good  things  (peril- 
ously near  the  too-rich  in  food  value!)  while 
we  chattered  about  "shoes  and  ships  and  seal- 
ing wax." 

Or — I'd  like  to  join  you  in  a  dance  in  the 
dear  old  Gym,  and  rejoice  with  you  because 
Jack  or  Joe  or  Dick  is  coming  to  the  commence- 
ment festivities  from  Princeton  or  Yale.  Then, 
I  am  sure  I'd  wander  into  your  rooms  for  an- 
other talk  and  peep  into  your  hat-box  to  see  if 
I  could  find  a  pickle  bottle  with  a  stray  pickle 
in  it — just  for  old  time's  sake!  You  can  see 
from  all  this  that  as  a  graduate  I  am  utterly 
unfit  to  be  placed  in  your  midst, — in  fact,  I 
am  positively  DANGEROUS! 

But  I  must  do  my  best  for  you  in  this  letter. 
I  scarcely  need  to  say  what  Lasell  meant  and 
means  to  me.  How  plainly  I  can  recall  the 
Chapel  gatherings  and  the  darling  girls  who 
used  to  be  there.  The  loved  faces  and  voices 
haunt  my  memory.  Some  of  the  ever-dear 
teachers  and  instructors  I  shall  never  see  again 
— though  I  am  using  daily  what  they  taught 
me.  I  wonder  what  YOUR  biggest  gift  from 
Lasell  is.  Mine,  I  believe,  is  this  lesson, — 
knowing  when  and  how  to  work,  and  when  and 
how  to  play,  and  the  value  of  time,  down  to 
minutes  and  seconds.  That  knowledge  helps  to 
solve  many  problems,  both  in  school  and  out 
of  school. 

To  the  Seniors,  as  they  laugh  and  cry  to- 
gether these  last  weeks,  let  me  urge  you  to  do 
one  thing.  Cultivate,  after  you  leave  school, 
some  hobby  or  diversion  that  is  all  your  own, 
something  that  is  of  special  interest  to  YOU, 
so  that  you  will  have  it  to  turn  to  when  things 
go  wrong,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  sometimes. 
It  makes  little  difference  what  you  like  or  want 
to  do ;  only  be  sure  that  you  are  really  inter- 
ested in  it,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  "col- 
lection" of  something,  or  a  fancy  for  a  parti- 
cular plant  or  flower.     Outside  interests  you 
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will  have  in  abundance,  but  if  you  have  some- 
thing all  your  own,  and  become  a  real  author- 
ity on  it,  you  may  find  that  before  you  know 
it  you  will  be  adding  to  your  income.  My  work 
is  writing,  my  hobby  is  the  study  of  animals 
and  wild  life,  and  now  the  two  go  almost  hand 
in  hand.  This  is  just  a  hint  to  you — no  matter 
how  busy  you  may  be  with  home  and  families 
and  civic  affairs. 

Blessings  on  each  and  every  one  in  the  halls 
of  Lasell,  special  greetings  and  good  wishes  to 
the  Seniors.  I  wish  I  could  come  on  for  Com- 
mencement ! 

Sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Anne  Spottswood  Young,  '97. 

Of  her  companion  in  the  picture,  Miss  Young 
says, — "the  darlingest  pet  ever,  Baa-Baa,  my 
trick  sheep.  I  found  her  on  the  desert  beside 
her  dead  mother,  deserted  and  forgotten  and 
crying  bitterly.  I  took  her  to  my  cabin,  and 
she  was  my  constant  companion  for  nearly  three 
years,  as  devoted  as  any  dog  I  ever  had,  and 
the  ONLY  trick  sheep  ever  known,  for  she 
learned  tricks  as  fast  as  a  dog.  She  traveled 
with  me  and  was  known  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Once  when  the  train  was  stalled  in 
a  little  western  town  for  hours,  due  to  a  flood, 
I  took  her  out  of  her  crate  and  amused  the 
entire  train  with  her  tricks, — and  also  the  en- 
tire town,  so  it  seemed  to  us !  Her  death  was 
a  heartache  to  me,  I'll  never  forget.  However, 
she  had  a  wonderful  life — while  she  was  with 
me,  and  maybe  animals  have  a  hereafter.  I 
believe  it  myself — I  can't  believe  anything  else 
— and  I  want  to  see  ALL  the  beautiful  dogs, 
etc., — some  day  and  the  long  train  of  faithful, 
loving  pets  no  longer  here." 


"*    Lydia  Barnes 

Sandy,  Caesar,  the  kittens  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  hoi  polloi.) 

Although  the  kittens  and  Sandy  MacTavish 
have  already  posed  for  their  portraits,  Lasell's 
artists  have  missed  a  rare  chance  in  not  por- 
traying "the  long  and  the  short  of  it,"  as  per- 
sonified by  slow,  deliberate  Caesar  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  whirlwind  pup,  Kim. 

Each  member  of  this  exclusive  menagerie  is 
useful,  as  well  as  ornamental  and  amusing. 
The  two  kittens  have  the  high-mousing  power 
of  a  single  tomcat.  Caesar  is  the  town's  best 
watch  dog;  he  barks  at  everyone  impartially. 
Kim  is  the  newest  kind  of  vacuum  cleaner,  for 
he  forces  Clarkites  to  remove  everything  dog- 
chewable  from  the  floor.  Sandy's  true  value 
is  a  poser.  Perhaps  he  serves  as  a  bait  for  un- 
suspecting gym-cutters. 

Even  if  our  menagerie  were  entirely  frivo- 
lous, Lasell  would  be  a  duller  place  without 
each  individual  in  it. 
Tf  Frances  Findlay,  '35. 

i 


LASELL'S   FOUR  FOOTED   FRIENDS 

Lasell  is  a  menagerie.  Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact?  Monkeys  there  are,  innumerable.  There 
are  even  two-legged  tigers,  short-eared  mules 
and  similar  monstrosities  worthy  of  Barnum's. 
But  the  common  cat  and  dog  rule  the  roost. 
(Excuse    the    slip    "common"    please;    Kim, 


Lydia  Barnes 
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The  two  girls  pictured  above,  Mabel  Swift 
and  Gertrude  Heath,  have  been  oftenest  in  the 
highest  range  of  the  honor  roll — 90%  or  above 
— during  the  current  college  year. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    ELIZABETH 

BARRETT   AND    ROBERT 

BROWNING 

"Here  you  go!" 

Without  any  apparent  effort  Robert  Brown- 
ing picked  Elizabeth  Barrett  off  the  sofa  on 
which  for  five  years  she  had  spent  most  of  her 
time.  She  was  frightened,  but  would  not  admit 
it.  She  turned  a  very  pale  face  toward  him,  as 
he  fixed  her  comfortably  in  a  chair;  but,  when 
her  eyes  met  his  kind  brown  ones,  she  laughed 
happily. 

It  was  exciting,  an  adventure  for  her  to  do 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  For  years  she 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  held 
down  in  their  home  on  Wimpole  Street,  Lon- 
don, by  the  rigid  hand  of  her  father.    With  the 


slave-owning  instinct  of  his  parents,  he  ruled 
his  household.  Owing  to  him,  the  life  of  his 
gentle  and  submissive  wife  had  ebbed  out ;  and 
he  was  now  commanding  the  lives  of  his  twelve 
children.  He  had  broken  the  will  of  all  but 
Elizabeth,  who  matched  his  temperament  with 
her  own. 

Robert  leaned  over  Elizabeth,  and  whispered, 
"I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  — " 

The  door  opened, — and  Mr.  Barrett  entered. 

"Elizabeth,  what  are  you  doing?  Goodbye, 
Mr.  Browning.  I'm  glad  you  came.  Perhaps 
sometime  we  shall  see  you  again." 

Browning  left.  Elizabeth  held  her  head  high. 
She  did  not  show  any  emotion.  She  had 
learned  years  ago  not  to  do  that.  But  she  felt 
as  though  part  of  her  life  had  walked  out  of 
the  door  with  Browning.  In  her  youth  she  had 
found  a  companion  in  Edward,  the  oldest  of 
the  brothers,  who  was  two  years  younger  than 
she,  and  the  only  member  of  the  family  in 
sympathy  with  her  tastes  and  temperament. 
His  blind  tutor,  Hugh  Boyd,  had  been  her 
teacher,  the  best  critic  of  her  poetry,  and  her 
dear  friend  since  she  was  little.  As  had  all  the 
lovely  things  in  her  life,  these  friends  had  left 
her.  And  now,  when  she  had  a  chance  of  en- 
joying life  again,  it  too  was  leaving  her. 

As  a  young  girl,  she  had  loved  life.  She 
used  to  spend  her  days  haunting  the  beautiful 
garden  and  paths  through  the  brambles  and 
around  nut-trees  on  her  father's  estate  at  Hope 
End  in  Herefordshire.  Before  she  was  twelve, 
she  had  written  several  tragedies  in  English 
and  French.  At  fifteen,  one  source  of  deep 
pleasure  for  her,  riding,  turned  to  sorrow  when 
she  fell  from  her  horse  and  injured  her  spine. 
This  injury  and  her  delicate  lungs  developed 
into  a  serious  illness,  from  which  she  never 
fully  recovered.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  many  years  to  come. 

After  the  episode  when  Barrett  had  sent 
Browning  from  Elizabeth's  room,  Elizabeth 
made  a  resolution.  She  would  not  let  her  life 
be  ruined  as  her  father  had  ruined  the  lives  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters.     He  had  not  allowed 
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any  of  them  to  be  married.  When  Elizabeth 
and  Edward  were  sent  to  Torquay  for  her 
health,  he  was  drowned.  This  blow  would 
have  been  impossible  to  endure,  if  she  had  not 
been  able  to  forget  herself  by  writing.  She 
felt  that  she  could  not  stand  another  like  it.  If 
Browning  loved  her,  she  would  marry  him,  in 
spite  of  her  father's  objections.  She  had  been 
living  in  a  closed  world  with  only  her  poetry 
to  cheer  her.  Now  at  last  a  new  chance  had 
come — in  the  form  of  Robert  Browning.  She 
could  not,  she  would  not,  let  him  go. 

The  one  thing  that  first  drew  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  together  was  their  admiration 
for  each  other's  poetry.  A  beautiful  love  affair 
developed  from  the  sensitive  souls  of  two 
writers.  Browning  had  come  from  a  highly 
gifted  father  and  musical  mother,  who  encour- 
aged his  ambitions.  He  received  his  culture 
from  books,  and  his  education  from  travel. 
Though  he  had  published  about  ten  volumes  of 
verse,  (among  which  were  Paraceleus,  Pippa 
Passes,  and  Dramatic  Lyrics)  before  he  met 
Miss  Barrett,  he  did  not  gain  fame  for  many 
years.  He  thought  her  poetry  was  the  most 
beautiful  he  had  ever  read. 

The  love  affair  of  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  was  conducted  mostly  by  letter.  Little 
did  they  realize  that  the  love  poems  which  they 
wrote  each  other  would  some  day  be  considered 
among  the  most  beautiful  ever  written.  After 
Browning  had  won  her  love,  Elizabeth  wrote 
"Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  a  series  of  love 
lyrics,  strong,  tender,  unaffected,  true,  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart.  Browning  called  them 
"the  finest  sonnets  written  in  any  language, 
since  Shakespeare's." 

Browning's  magnetic  personality,  and  his  ro- 
bust health  made  Elizabeth  determined  to  gain 
enough  strength  to  marry  Browning.  After  a 
time  she  was  able,  with  his  encouragement,  to 
walk  a  little,  and  drive  in  the  park.  How  she 
would  gain  her  father's  consent  to  the  marriage, 
she  did  not  know.  She  only  knew  that  she 
must  go  through  with  it.  In  spite  of  all  her 
resolution,  she  really  did  not  think  that  she 
could  do  it.     Little  did   she  realize  that  she 


would  spend  fifteen  years  of  happy  married 
life  in  Italy  and  London  with  Browning,  and 
that  they  would  have  a  son,  Robert.  Nor  did 
she  know  that  one  day  her  poems,  written  in 
Italy,  "Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  "Poems  before 
Congress  and  Later  Poems,"  and  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  her  greatest  poem,  would  be  eagerly 
acclaimed  by  the  public. 

When  Browning  asked  Elizabeth  Barrett  to 
marry  him,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  the 
hero  of  a  love  story  that  was  to  become  famous 
in  literary  annals.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
would  become  a  renowned  poet,  would  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  and  Elizabeth  were 
just  two  lovers,  eager  to  marry,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  happy  future. 

To  reason  with  Barrett  was  clearly  impos- 
sible. But  Elizabeth  had  a  determination  of  her 
own,  aided  by  Browning's  love,  that  surpassed 
the  greatest  of  obstacles — her  father's  will. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning  eloped 
on  September  12,  1846  and  were  married  in 
the  Marylebone  Church.  She  was  accompanied 
only  by  her  faithful  maid,  Wilson. 

Seven  days  later  the  couple  left  for  Italy — 
to  be  always  together  thereafter,  a  union  not 
to  be  severed  even  by  death.  Browning,  who 
outlived  his  wife,  wrote  in  the  poem,  "Pros- 
pice,"  his  vision  of  death, — 

".  .  .  .  a  peace  out  of  pain, 
Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
Oh  thou  soul  of  my  soul !     I  shall 

clasp  thee  again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest." 

Adapted  from  essay  of 

Carolyn  Young,  '36. 


THE  ART  OF  THEATRE  MAKE-UP 

Make-up  is  probably  the  most  abused  of  all 
the  arts  connected  with  the  stage.  Because  of 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  this  art,  and  the 
failure  to  realize  its  importance  as  a  part  of 
the  finished  production,  many  otherwise  credit- 
able performances  have  been  practically  ruined. 
This  one  point  should  never  be  forgotten  or 
overlooked:  that  every  character,  however 
minor,  must  be  made  up.  For  all  characters, 
minor  or  important,  are  subjected  to  the  same 
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lights.     The  purpose  of  all  make-up  is  to  pro-  noticed  charm  of  the  contours,  has  hidden  the 

duce  as  natural  an  effect  as  possible.    The  day  hollows  and  has  created  an  alluring  expression, 

of  heavy,  red-faced  make-up  is  past.    It  is  far  Nevertheless,  make-up  should  be  used  only 

better  to  underdo  than  to  overdo.     Spare  the  in  sufficient  amounts  to  counteract  the  effect 

stick,  and  you  won't  spoil  the  make-up.  of  all  the  lights,  although  any  trick  of  the  paint 

An  audience  does  not  usually  realize  the  in-  may  be  used  to  heighten  the  beauty, 

tensity  of  light  that  surrounds  an  actor  when  Every  dressing  room  should  be  equipped  with 

he  makes  his  entrance  on  the  stage.     If  the  lights  corresponding  to  those  of  the  stage.  Bril- 

stage  is  well  lighted,  there  are  spots,  floods,  and  liant  lighting  reveals  many  flaws ;  therefore  it 

also  foot-lights.     The  effect  of  all  these  lights  is  necessary  to  blend  the  rouge  and  foundation 

is  to  kill  the  natural  color  in  the  actor's  face,  extremely  carefully,  and  place  the  paint  cor- 

and   to   destroy   the   natural   shadows,    at   the  rectly  about  the  eyes. 

same  time  causing  unnatural  shadows  to  appear.  Any  real  artist  should  be  able  to  apply  make- 

The   natural   color   and    the   natural    shadows  up  at  any  time  from  an  actor's  box.    With  five 

must  be  restored  artificially.    Furthermore,  it  is  sticks  of  paint, — -blue,  red,  yellow,  black  and 

necessary  to  emphasize  the  features  so  that  they  white,  any  make-up  could,  in  an  emergency,  be 

may  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre.     In  worked    out.      There    are,    however,    a    great 

order  to  do  this,  make-up  is  required.  variety  of  beautiful  shades  that  come  all  pre- 

Paint,    varying   according    to    the    character  pared.    The  containers  of  these  paints  are  num- 

portrayed,  is  first  applied  to  the  face  in  order  to  bered,    and    also    labeled    to    indicate    various 

heighten  one's  natural  color;  and  all  the  shad-  stages  and  nationalities. 

ows  that„have  been  destroyed  are  painted  in.  For  a  straight  stage  make-up  the  following 

For  instance,   if   footlights   are  placed  at  the  procedure  is  correct :  Squeeze  about  one-fourth 

centre  of  the   st  ge,  they  often  throw  a  light  of  an  inch  of  grease  paint  from  the  tube  into 

under  the  eye:  i    w  of   a  player,   thus   taking  one  palm,  and  with  the  fingertips  of  the  other 

away  the  bri11i<^  _y  of  the  eye  and  causing  the  hand  apply  the  paint  in  dabs  until  the  face  has 

forehead  and  the  nose  to  become  quite  shadowy,  a  spotted  appearance. 

Such  distortion?"  "nust  be  corrected  by  make-up.  Then,  spread  the  paint  correctly  by  dipping 

The  strengthening  of  the  feature  is  next  to  the  hands  in  water  and  spreading  the  grease 

be  considered.     By  the  use  of  highlights  and  paint    smoothly,    evenly,    and    thinly   into    the 

shadows,  the  chin  may  be  made  more  promi-  skin. 

nent,   the   face   broadened   or  lengthened,   the  The  expression  of  the  eyes  is  of  course  im- 

nose,  and  even  the  eyes,  enlarged.     The  paint  portant.      Therefore,   special   pains   should   be 

selected,  and  also  the  method  of  its  application  taken  in  making  them  up.     Use  the  eye  sha- 

are  governed  by  the  coloring  and  the  intensity  dow  to  accentuate  the  form  and  the  depth  of 

of  the  stage  lighting.  the  lids  between  the  eyebrows  and  the  upper 

Owing  to  the  present  lighting  systems  in  lashes.  To  apply  the  eye  shadow,  put  a  thin 
the  theatre,  it  is  most  essential  for  make-up  to  coating  of  it  on  the  eyelids  with  the  fingertips, 
be  used.  No  matter  what  the  public  is  told,  using  an  outward  motion  and  blending  it  care- 
all  chorus  and  show  girls  use  make-up.  It  is  fully  towards  the  eyebrows  and  the  outward 
possible  for  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  arch.  In  order  to  define  the  eyes,  line  the 
world  to  be  placed  on  a  lighted  stage,  without  lower  lid  with  eyebrow  pencil.  Begin  at  the 
make-up  on,  and  look  homely,  because  not  only  inside  corner.  This  line  should  be  very  close 
would  her  eyes  shrink,  but  gray  shadows  would  to  the  lashes,  and  extend  just  a  little  beyond 
surround  her  face.  Yet,  many  a  plain  girl  has  the  outer  corner.  On  the  upper  lid,  draw  a 
been  proclaimed  a  beauty,  because  the  play  of  line  to  join  the  line  of  the  lower  lid. 
lights  on   the   make-up   has   brought   out   un-  Next  apply  the  rouge.     On  an  oval   face, 
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apply  the  rouge  to  the  cheek  bones  in  a  crescent 
shape,  blending  it  carefully  up  towards  the 
lower  eyelids.  On  a  round  face,  blend  the 
rouge  toward  the  lower  eyelids  and  back  along 
the  cheekbone,  then  downwards.  On  a  long 
face,  blend  the  color  horizontally  on  the  cheek 
bones,  under  the  lower  eyelids  and  out  towards 
the  temples.  This  tends  to  cut  down  the  length 
of  the  face.  If  the  nose  is  too  prominent,  avoid 
blending  the  rouge  too  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
nose. 

The  mouth  is  a  very  expressive  feature. 
Therefore,  even  a  slight  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  lip  line  will  alter  the  entire  expression 
of  the  face.  When  covering  the  lips  with 
rouge,  take  care  to  cover  them  entirely,  so  that 
when  the  mouth  is  open,  or  smiling,  or  talking, 
there  will  be  no  definite  line  of  rouge  visible. 
When  making  up  a  man,  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  lose  the  masculine  expression  of  the 
mouth.  To  enlarge  the  lips,  extend  the  rouge 
beyond  the  normal  lip  lines,  and  then  shape  to 
the  desired  size. 

The  eyebrows  are  an  important  feature  for 
the  woman,  and  much  beauty  may  be  achieved 
by  proper  delineation  of  them.  There  is  only 
one  general  rule  for  making  up  eyebrows  as 
well  as  other  features:  if  the  result  is  becom- 
ing, it  is  correct.  The  form  and  the  shape 
of  the  eye  itself  determines  the  arch  and  the 
length  of  the  eyebrows. 

To  complete  the  make-up,  apply  the  face 
powder  over  the  lip  line,  over  the  rouge  and 
over  the  shadow.  This  aids  in  setting  the 
colors.  Be  careful  to  cover  all  wrinkles.  After 
doing  this,  go  over  and  retouch  all  the  features. 
Then  use  eyelash  make-up  to  accentuate  the 
lashes. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  your  make-up 
looks  at  a  distance,  examine  it  under  a  bright 
light. 

Character  make-up,  so  called, — the  trans- 
forming of  an  actor  or  actress  into  a  Shylock, 
a  witch,  a  Juliet — is  a  fascinating  procedure, 
too  intricate  to  be  included  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  various  devices  enable  the  make-up 
artist  to  render  a  mature  mouth  girlish,  kind 
eyes     envious,     a     round     face     angular     and 


wrinkled.     A  deft  pencil  can  convey  mischiev- 
ousness  or  benignity  to  a  facial  expression. 
Adapted  from  an  article  by 

Alma  B.  Stanetsky,  '36. 

THE  SUN  SETS 

The  following  story  is  written  in  the  manner 
of  a  historical  novel.  The  theme  is  of  perennial 
interest — Abraham  Lincoln's  love  for  Ann  Rut- 
ledge.  There  is  ample  historical  evidence  that 
Lincoln's  anguish  over  her  death,  and  his  mas- 
tery of  that  anguish,  were  the  secret  of  his 
future  greatness. 

Another  narrative  centering  on  Lincoln  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 

— Ed. 

Indian  summer  had  come  to  New  Salem. 
The  wide  main  street  was  almost  deserted  in 
the  blaze  of  the  midday  sun.  Stores  were 
closed,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  seemed  to  be 
around  the  Rutledge  Tavern.  Horses  were  tied 
in  the  shade  of  the  building,  and  on  the  porch 
sat  several  men  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day.  Around  th;  big  table  in  the  main  room 
were  more  men  talking  on  subject  that  had 
set  the  whole  town  buzzing  *;h  rumors.  John 
McNeil  had  left  for  the  East.  He  had  gone 
just  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come  five  years 
ago.  Many  a  time  he  had  h  a  drink  with 
them  in  the  old  Tavern.  At  first  he  had  been 
quiet  and  had  kept  to  himself.  Nobody  un- 
derstood his  city  ways.  All  the  girls  considered 
him  to  be  a  good  catch  because  he  was  hand- 
some, and  was  reported  to  be  wealthy.  But  he 
never  cared  for  any  of  them  after  he  had  seen 
Ann  Rutledge  abou  the  Tavern.  Ann  was 
small  and  pretty,  with  bronze  curly  hair.  Some- 
how her  quiet,  refined  ways  made  her  different 
from  the  other  girls.  The  two  had  seemed  to 
enjoy  each  other's  company,  and  folks  had 
often  heard  them  talking  of  books  and  city 
things.  He  was  always  so  careful  of  her,  and 
had  more  manners  than  the  other  men  in  the 
town.  After  a  year  they  had  announced  their 
engagement  and  things  had  gone  smoothly  un- 
til now.  People  said  that  he  had  gotten  in 
trouble  over  some  real  estate  deeds,  and  had  to 
leave  town.    What  about  Ann  ?    Did  she  know  ? 
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Ann  Rutledge  was  sitting  at  the  window  of 
her  tiny  upstairs  bedroom,  which  overlooked 
the  fields  and  the  river.  She  loved  that  room 
because  of  the  peaceful  view.  A  slight  breeze 
from  the  window  rustled  the  pages  of  her 
journal,  and  she  stopped  writing.  The  pages 
turned  as  if  bidden,  back  to  the  months  before. 
The  ruled  lines  were  covered  with  her  tiny 
handwriting.  Those  had  been  busy  days  before 
John  had  left.  Here  was  the  very  day  he  had 
told  her  that  he  must  leave  for  Boston  to  see 
relatives.  Then  the  next  day  and  the  next ; 
and  the  days  that  had  passed  into  months,  with- 
out her  hearing  from  him.  Finally  she  had 
written  to  him,  breaking  their  engagement,  but 
had  received  no  answer.  So  she  knew  that  he 
would  never  come  back.  Maybe  it  was  just  as 
well.  She  had  never  been  meant  for  the  life 
in  the  cities.  Lately  she  had  begun  to  realize 
how  much  her  life  centered  around  New  Salem 
and  her  friends  there.  With  the  coming  of 
spring,  life  had  taken  on  a  new  meaning,  and 
she  had  found  companionship  in  Abe  Lincoln. 

She  had  known  Abe  ever  since  she  had  been 
a  little  girl.  Of  late  years  his  tall  shambling 
figure  had  been  a  familiar  one  around  the 
Tavern.  Everyone  liked  his  dry  humor,  his 
kindness  and  his  deep  thoughtfulness.  He  had 
been  one  of  her  brother's  best  friends,  and 
often  they  had  attended  the  Wednesday  even- 
ing hymn-singing  together.  Many  times  she 
had  stood,  tiny  in  comparison  to  Abe,  as  they 
sang  his  favorite  hymn,  "Vain  man,  thy  fond 
pursuits  forbear." 

Then  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  has  gone  to  Vandalia,  to  return  however 
in  the  spring. 

Ann  turned  the  pages  of  her  journal,  and 
had  just  resumed  writing  when  a  low  whistle 
was  heard  outside  the  window.  Even  before 
she  looked  out,  she  knew  that  she  would  see 
a  tall  lank  figure  in  overalls.  Every  evening 
they  went  for  a  walk  along  the  river  path. 
Every  evening  the  bond  between  them  seemed 
to  grow  firmer  as  they  walked  together  with 
hands  clasped.  Each  seemed  to  find  under- 
standing and  security  in  the  other.  But  tonight 
seemed  to  be  more  lovely  than  the  rest.     The 


fields  were  drowsy  in  their  fresh  greenness  of 
spring.  The  woods  re-echoed  with  the  cry  of 
one  yellow  hammer  to  another,  and  the  river 
flowed  smoothly  after  the  turbulence  of  the 
spring  thaws.  They  wandered  on,  and  finally 
came  to  a  stop  by  a  large  rock  at  the  bend  of 
the  river.  With  one  accord  they  turned  to- 
ward each  other. 

'Ann—" 

"Yes." 

"Ann,  I've  waited  long  to  tell  you  that  I  love 
you.  Perhaps  you  know  already.  Will  you 
marry  me?     Ann — " 

For  a  moment  she  said  nothing.  Then  she 
seemed  to  breathe  the  answer, 

"Yes." 

He  kissed  her.  "Ann,  I'll  do  anything  for 
you.  Nothing  is  impossible  if  I  have  you." 
Her  deep  response  need  no  words. 

They  turned  and  retraced  their  steps  along 
the  river  bank.  Reality  had  returned.  They 
made  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  fall  Ann 
was  to  go  to  the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy. 
"You're  going  to  have  a  real  lady  for  a  wife, 
wait  and  see."  Abe  had  decided  to  go  to  the 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville  so  that  he  could 
be  near  her.  The  world  seemed  filled  with  the 
promise  of  the  future.  The  very  breeze  seemed 
to  whisper  "Always  together." 

*         *         *         * 

Ann's  life  had  turned  into  a  lovely  dream, 
in  which  her  only  thought  was  of  Abe 
Lincoln.  In  the  Tavern  she  had  heard  men  say 
that  he  was  a  great  thinker  and  politician ;  he 
had  a  way  with  people;  he  had  an  independent 
mind,  and  he  wanted  to  learn.  She  was  proud 
of  him.  He  would  go  far,  and  she  would  go 
with  him.  She  wanted  to  be  everything  to  him, 
to  guide  him  on  to  greater  things. 

Her  father  had  sold  the  Tavern,  and  they 
had  moved  to  a  farm  near  Sand  Ridge.  Ann 
spent  most  of  the  time  helping  her  mother  with 
the  housework  and  planning  for  the  future. 
Every  evening  she  sat  under  the  trees  sewing 
on  homespun  linen.  Then  some  evenings  Abe 
rode  out  from  New  Salem,  and  they  spent  the 
twilight  together.     He  always  had  some  stories 
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to  tell  that  he  had  heard  in  New  Salem.  Often 
he  told  her  of  his  political  beliefs  and  prob- 
lems, and  she  had  shared  them.  Then  he  had 
been  a  witness  to  the  wedding  of  William  Tay- 
lor and  Emaline  Johnson  in  May.  Maybe  in 
a  year  Abe  and  Ann  could  be  married  too. 

July  passed  into  August.  Corn  and  grass, 
fed  by  the  rich  rains  of  May  and  June,  were 
stunted  of  growth.  The  streams  dried,  and 
mere  arid  paths  threaded  the  meadows.  Disas- 
ter struck  the  settlers.  The  chills  and  fever 
of  malaria  set  in.  At  first  the  possibility  of 
malaria  seemed  remote  to  Ann.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  some  of  her  dearest 
friends  in  New  Salem  had  died.  The  very 
evening  before,  Abe  had  told  her  of  the  death 
of  Emaline  Johnson,  bride  of  a  few  short 
months.  Even  Abe  had  complained  of  feeling 
ill.  The  thought  of  his  coming  down  with  the 
fever  struck  fear  to  her.  However,  she  felt 
no  fear  on  the  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  when 
she  was  suddenly  taken  with  chills.  At  first 
she  thought  nothing  of  it,  probably  a  part  of 
her  foolish  imaginings.  But  by  night  her  whole 
body  was  racked  with  pain.  Her  mother  put 
her  to  bed  in  her  tiny  farm  bedroom.  Doctor 
Allen,  desperately  tired,  drove  out  and  tried 
to  help  her.  Days  passed,  and  he  was  help- 
less. Ann  knew  nothing  but  darkness,  a  burn- 
ing fever  and  the  need  to  lay  her  hand  in  the 
strong,  firm  fingered  hand  of  Abe  Lincoln.  He 
must  come  to  her  soon,  soon — 

That  afternoon  Lincoln  came,  tired  and 
dusty  from  his  ride.  He  followed  Mrs.  Rut- 
ledge  quietly  to  Ann's  bedroom,  stopping  only  a 
moment  to  comfort  her  before  he  stepped  into 
the  darkened  room.  Ann  was  worse.  The 
doctor  said  that  there  was  no  hope.  She  might 
leave  them  at  any  time. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  room,  Ann  turned  her 
head  toward  him, 

"Abe,  you  came  — "  her  voice  died  away. 

He  stooped  by  her  bed  and  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Ann,  my  Ann — "  his  voice  broke. 

"Now  that  you  are  here,  it's  all  right.  Every- 
thing is  better  now."     She  closed  her  eyes. 


"Ann,  I'll  take  care  of  you.  You'll  be— 
Ann !" 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him.  A 
tiny  smile  hovered  around  her  lips,  and  she 
started  to  speak,  then  fell  back  in  his  arms. 

"Ann—"  hushed  at  first. 

"Ann,  don't  leave  me,  Ann,"  hysterically, 
"don't  leave  me !" 

He  buried  his  head  on  her  breast,  and  the 
room  was  quiet  except  for  the  sound  of  his 
shuddering  sobs. 

Maida  Card-well,  '35. 


NIGHT 

When  I  was  small,  I  was  never  afraid  of 
the  night  as  most  children  are.  I  never  saw 
those  terrible  figures  lurking  in  corners  and  un- 
der beds, — those  demons  of  a  child's  imagina- 
tion. To  me  the  night  has  always  been  more 
wonderful  than  the  day.  To  look  up  at  the 
topless  heavens  and  see  a  milli*on  stars  looking 
down  at  me,  fills  me  with  such  admiration  that 
I  almost  stop  breathing.  I  don't  like  to  read 
what  scientists  have  discovered  about  Mars  or 
other  planets.  I  want  to  make  up  my  own  silly 
little  stories  about  them.  Oh,  keep  me  fool 
enough  to  think,  wild  though  it  be,  that  stars 
are  holes  in  a  black  blanket  through  which  the 
light  of  heaven  shines  down  upon  us. 

It  is  not  only  the  pleasant  nights  that  I  love. 
I  like  the  wild,  stormy,  and  headstrong  nights 
too.  Nights  when  the  black  clouds  toss  their 
gay  heads  and  laugh  with  the  wind.  Nights 
when  the  same  clouds  hang  heavily  over  me 
and  seem  to  press  me  to  the  ground,  while  the 
thunder  makes  things  vibrate.  Starlight  or 
rain,  I  love  the  night. 

Betty  Anderson,  '36. 


HEAVENLY  VOICES 

In  my  ears  are  ever  ringing, 
Ever  ringing,  softly  sounding 
Voices  from  the  lofty  heavens. 
While  my  heart  with  love  abounding 
Yet  unspoken,  filled  with  aching, 
Sighs  to  think  of  him  departed 
Gone  from  me  to  sweeter  places. 
Yet  his  voice,  from  me  ne'er  parted 
Is  ever  ringing,  softly  sounding.  .  .  . 

Deborah    York,  '36. 


EDITORIALS 


BRAGDON  FRONT  DOOR 

It  is  poetry !  Yes,  the  big  front  door  of 
Bragdon  is  poetry.  It  could  be  staid  and  em- 
phatic prose,  but  one  much  prefers  to  call  it 
poetry.  Think  of  the  tales  we  should  hear  if 
we  could  rub  Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  make  the 
door  talk.  Think  of  the  gay  and  sad,  flighty 
and  dignified,  blase  and  carefree  girls  who  have 
walked  in  and  out  of  Bragdon  through  this 
door. 

Everything  that  is,  has  two  selves — the  outer 
self  and  the  inner  self.  Prose  is  the  outer  self 
and  poetry  is  the  inner  self.  If  we  look  at  a 
street  light  and  see  just  a  light,  our  outer  self 
holds  sway.  But  if  we  look  at  a  street  light 
and  see  a  king,  a  guiding  light  over  its  own 
small  kingdom,  then  we  see  poetry.  We  are 
inclined  too  much  in  this  present  age  of  effi- 
ciency to  let  our  outer  selves  control  us  all  of 
the  time  and  never  let  the  inner  self  show. 

So  we  regard  the  front  door  of  Bragdon 
as  merely  a  means  of  entering  the  building 
and  shutting  out  the  cold  air.  For  many  long 
winters  that  door  has  felt  the  New  England 
cold  wind  and  snow  beat  against  one  side  while 
the  other  side  was  warm  and  comfortable. 
Many  times  has  it  shut  quickly  behind  shivering 
girls.  It  has  seen  joyful  reunions  of  school- 
mates in  the  fall,  and  tearful  partings  in  June. 

Years    have    passed ;    styles    have    changed ; 


girls  have  come  and  gone ;  but  the  front  door 
stays  the  same.  Each  year  it  is  used  as  prose 
by  Lasell  students ;  but,  with  each  additional 
year,  a  new  store  of  associations  makes  it  more 
poetic. 


A  MATTER  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

People  are  to  be  admired  who  obey  orders 
and  adhere  to  regulations  although  their  very 
lives  are  jeopardized.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  boy  standing  on  the  burning  deck,  this 
strict  obedience  can  sometimes  be  carried  too 
far.  For  instance,  there  are  rumors  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  a  too  efficient  local  hospital.  A 
young  man  was  rushed  thither  with  a  rup- 
tured appendix.  His  anxious  relatives,  who 
arrived  somewhat  later  than  the  ambulance, 
paced  worriedly  up  and  down  the  reception 
room  supposing  that  the  patient  was  on  the 
operating  table.  After  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  an  operation  to  take  place,  they  asked  about 
the  patient  at  the  desk.  "Why,  where  have 
you  been?"  exclaimed  the  nurse.  "We  haven't 
even  operated  yet.  We've  been  waiting  for 
you  to  fill  out  these  blanks." 

Another  case  just  as  deplorable  occurred 
a  short  while  ago.  A  woman  who  had  been 
struck  over  the  head  and  seriously  injured, 
remained  without  attention  several  hours  be- 
cause no  one  came  to  fill  out  the  blanks. 

It  is  surprising  indeed  to  find  such  evidence 
of  stupidity  in  a  hospital,  where  of  all  places 
information  about  one's  religion,  previous  di- 
seases, and  other  data  are  the  last  things  to  be 
considered  when  life  hangs  in  the  balance. 

(The  editors  hope  to  print  the  other  side  of 
this  question — if  there  is  another  side — in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Leaves.   Ed.) 


THE  FUTURE  AND  US 

We  are  the  youth  of  today;  but  we  shall  be 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow;  and  that 
tomorrow  is  not  so  very  far  away.  At  present 
it  seems  far  removed,  hardly  worth  our  con- 
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sideration  for  quite  some  time  yet;  and  so, 
vaguely  postponing  thinking  about  it  'till  a  time 
which  we  seriously  intend  devoting  to  the  prob- 
lem, we  busy  ourselves  with  our  affairs. 

Will  the  cleanser  have  shrunk  the  blue 
dress  ?  We  prayf ully  hope  not,  because  Arthur 
likes  blue.  And  speaking  of  Arthur,  we  stew 
for  a  while  over  the  possibility  of  his  having 
taken  somebody  else  to  the  game  and  dance  we 
had  set  our  hearts  on,  and  couldn't  get  out  for. 
Stupid  petty  rules  that  benefit  nobody,  and  are 
always  spoiling  everyone's  fun.  If  we  had  our 
way — but  it's  time  for  Guy  Lombardo — "Turn 
on  the  radio  somebody — isn't  he  too  devastat- 
ing? Guy,  I  mean — practically  turns  one  in- 
side out.  Oh,  Lord,  girls,  'Two  Cigarettes  in 
the  Dark' — can  you  bear  it?" 

And  so  life  goes  on ;  day  follows  day,  year 
follows  year.  Our  interests  mature  almost 
imperceptibly,  quite  normally  and  naturally, 
with  little  or  no  studied  cultivation  on  our 
part,  until  suddenly,  with  a  startled  and 
pleasurable  little  jolt,  we  awaken  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  outgrown  our  ideas.  A  most 
uplifting  sensation,  and  one  which  fills  us  with 
a  certain  unconscious  little  pride  is  the  secret 
knowledge  that  we  are  actually  gaining  a  little 
something  after  all,  in  this  process  called 
living. 

But  do  we  ever  analyze  the  idea  which  has 
replaced  the  old  one — do  we  even  always  re- 
place it?  Probably  not,  since  life  is  so  com- 
plicated, and  we  are  so  very  busy  keeping  up 
with  it.  Too  bad  that  life  wouldn't  take  a  day 
off  once  in  a  while  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
think  a  few  things  out  for  ourselves.  We 
should  undoubtedly  resume  our  chasing  it  about 
by  the  tail  with  a  new  zest  and  possibly  a  pur- 
pose. 

We  might  gaze  into  the  future — the  so-near 
future — and  concentrate  upon  a  few  of  its 
problems,  problems  which  the  acting  generation 
of  today  are  making  such  a  hash  of.  Encour- 
aging thought  that — those  critical  elders  mak- 
ing a  hash  of  everything,  leaving  so  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs.     Encouraging,  yes,  but  to  what  end? 


Shall  we  in  our  turn  carry  on  where  they  left 
off,  merely  shift  the  burden  from  their  backs  to 
our  own?  Or  shall  we  introduce  new  ideas, 
new  methods,  improvements  where  others  have 
failed !  Our  intentions  are  good,  and  the 
glamour  of  taking  on  life,  so  to  speak,  is  ap- 
pealing in  a  band-playing,  flag-waving  sort  of 
way,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold,  the  words 
of  the  graduation  address  ringing  in  our  ears, 
diplomas  clutched  tightly  in  hands  which  have 
so  recently  guided  laboring  pens  over  many  a 
wearisome  paper  in  preparation  for  this  mo- 
ment. But  are  we  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
bilities involved? 

The  step  is  a  little  more  awe-inspiring,  more 
obvious  than  any  previously  taken.  Life  from 
now  on  won't  be  entirely  composed  of  little 
individual,  personal  trials.  Civilization  claims 
us  with  all  its  complexities.  Its  social  and 
political  problems  and  their  outcome  is  in  our 
hands. 


Denise  Gile,  '35 
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Cast  of  Characters — 
McBride — Vermont  farmer 
Mrs.  Emma  McBride — his  wife 
Iris   McBride — their  daughter 
Tom  Anderson — hired  man 
Ben  Hamill — ambitious  young  man 

Setting — Kitchen  of  a  farmhouse 

Time — Supper  time. 

Scene  I.  (Interior  of  a  kitchen  of  a  farm- 
house in  Vermont.  On  the  left  is  a  stove.  On 
the  right  is  a  black  sink  with  side  boards,  two 
windows  above  it,  and  a  shelf  above  that.  On 
the  shelf  are  a  clock,  water  glasses,  soap  boxes 
and  brushes,  and  a  blue  jar  with  a  top  about 
six  inches  high.  Center  backstage  is  a  door 
leading  outside,  back  right  is  a  door  to  a 
pantry  and  back  left  is  a  door  to  the  dining 
room.  On  the  left  of  the  door  in  back  is  a 
window  and  a  zvooden  rocker  with  pads  and 
cushions  in  front  of  it.  On  the  right  of  the 
door  are  hooks  with  old  coats,  sweaters,  and 
hats  on  them.  In  the  center  stage  is  a  table 
with  four  chairs  around  it.) 

(W hen  the  scene  opens,  a  woman,  large, 
robust,  almost  mannish  in  appearance  is  work- 
ing at  the  stove.  Every  movement  is  efficient. 
The  kitchen  is  her  realm,  and  she  keeps  it  in 
excellent  working  order.  However,  she  works 
outside  with  the  men  when  it  is  necessary,  as 
quite  often  it  is.       This  is  Emma  McBride.) 

E.  McBride:  Iris,  come  and  help!  It's 
getting  late.  Your  Pa  and  Tom  will  be  in  soon. 
(Iris  enters  carrying  a  book.  She  puts  it  on 
the  chair  and  starts  to  help  set  the  table.  She 
is  a  pretty  girl  of  nineteen,  filling  her  head 
from  books  of  the  wonders  of  the  city.) 

Iris  :  Ma,  did  you  ever  go  to  New  York  ? 

E.  McBride:  No,  and  I  never  want  to. 
(suspiciously)  Have  you  been  reading  again? 
I  wish  your  Pa  had  never  hired  Tom.  He's 
putting  silly  notions  into  your  head.  The  farm 
was  good  enough  for  your  Pa  and  me,  and  it'll 
be  good  enough  for  you. 

(Enter  McBride  and  Tom  Anderson.  Mc- 
Bride is  heavily  built,  solid,  but  a  very  large 
man.     He  is  bald,  and  has  a  ruddy  complex- 


ion. His  voice  is  deep  and  heavy.  Anderson 
is  twenty-five.  He  graduated  from  Agricul- 
tural College  in  June,  and  is  trying  to  earn 
money  to  start  a  dairy-farm.  He  is  silent,  and 
slow  but  has  a  sense  of  humor.) 

McBride:  Well,  let's  eat!  What  is  it, 
Emma?  Had  a  tough  time  getting  the  hay 
in  the  loft  and  we're  starved.    Eh,  Tom? 

Anderson  :  Yes,  sir.  Mmm — It  smells  good 
anyway.  I  think — yes — I  think  that  it's  beans. 
(Men  go  to  wash  at  sink.  Anderson  stops  at 
stove  and  starts  lifting  covers.) 

E.  McBride:  Now,  you  keep  out  of  here! 
You'll  have  all  you  want  of  that  when  you're 
ready.  Now  get!  (He  washes,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Bride and  Iris  continue  putting  things  on 
table.  McBride  draws  up  a  chair  and  sits 
tilted  back,  with  hands  in  pockets,  waiting.) 

McBride:  Ben  Hamill  disappeared  Satur- 
day and  hasn't  been  seen  since.  His  mother 
doesn't  even  know  where  he's  gone.  Foolish 
kid,  anyway.  Not  much  of  a  worker,  always 
reading.  (Iris  drops  a  pan  in  the  sink  with  a 
clatter,  and  supports  herself  on  the  edge.  Get- 
ting control  of  herself,  she  goes  and  slowly 
seats  herself  at  the  table.) 

Iris  :  (trying  to  appear  unconcerned)  Who 
told  you  that,  Pa?  (Anderson  watches  her 
carefully  as  he  seats  himself.) 

McBride:  That's  right.  He  used  to  be  an 
old  sweetheart  of  yours.  Well,  I  guess  you 
won't  see  him  again  very  soon.  He  seems  to 
be  gone  all  right.  Old  Hamill  told  me.  (Iris 
stares  blankly  ahead  of  her.  Mrs.  McBride 
brings  the  pot  of  beans  and  seats  herself  at  the 
table.     McBride  serves  and  they  eat.) 

Iris:  Gone,  huh.  He  always  said  he'd  go 
some  time.  Oh,  I'm  glad,  glad;  I  only  wish 
I  were  with  him. 

Anderson  :  Don't  forget  that  Saturday  night 
you  promised  to  marry  me  and  live  on  that 
farm  in  Orleans  county. 

Iris:  (thoughtfully)  Yes,  I  did.  That's 
funny,  I  did,  didn't  I?     (a  bit  hysterically) 

McBride  :  That  so  !  Well,  she'll  make  you 
a  good  wife,  Tom.     Try  to  make  her  happy. 

Anderson  :  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

E.  McBride  :   (hurt)  Iris,  why  didn't  you  tell 
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me  ? — Make  her  snap  out  of  it,  young  man,  Ben  :  Are  you  ready  ?     You  did  know  I'd 

and  forget  her  silly  notions.     Don't  get  mar-  come,  didn't  you? — just  as  I'd  always  prom- 

ried  too  soon  though,  please.     I've  always  in-  ised. 

tended  to  fix  up  a  few  things  for  her  before  Iris  :   Yes,    I   knew   you'd   come.     When   I 

she  got  married,  and  I've  never  had  time.  heard  them  talking  about  your  leaving,  I  knew 

Iris:  Oh,   Mother!     I'm  not — I  mean,  we  you'd   be   back.      I'm   all    ready!      I've   fixed 

shan't  be  married  soon — in  fact,  not  for  quite  something  to  eat.     We  must  hurry  so  that  we 

a  long  time,  shall  we,  Tom?  shall  be  gone  before  anyone  hears  us. 

Anderson:  No!  You  see,  Mrs.  McBride,  I  Ben:    (opening  suitcase)      Here,   get  your 

want  to  get  on  my  feet  first.     When  I  grad-  things  and  put  them  in  here — then  we'll  only 

uated  from  the  State  Aggie  College,  I  prom-  have   to  carry  one   suitcase.      I    finally   saved 

ised  myself  a  dairy  farm  of  my  own  before  I  enough  money  to  take  us  to  New  York.     I'll 

could  ever  think  of  marrying,     (laugh)     I  had  find  a  job  easy  enough  when  we  get  there.     I 

to  make  sure  of  getting  Iris,  though.              .  can  do  anything.     We'll  get  along  O.  K.     Im- 

Iris  :  (getting  up)    Excuse  me  please,  every-  agine  being  away  from  here,  in  the  city !    Oh, 

one.    I — I  have  a  headache.     (She  leaves  room  won't  it  be  wonderful ! 

hurriedly.)  Iris  :   Anything  will  be  wonderful  out  in  the 

McBride:  No  wonder  she's  got  a  headache,  world — away  from  here — with  you. 

always  reading  books.  (They  embrace  as  the  curtain  falls) 

Anderson  :    (He    had    been   watching    her  Scene   III.      (It  is  supper  time   one  year 

keenly.    He  is  looking  toward  exit)    Oh,  yes!  later.     McBride,   Anderson   and   Emma  Mc- 

E.  McBride:  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  it  isn't  a  Bride  are  sitting  at  the  table  eating.) 

headache   she's   got   as   much   as   some   other  McBRroE:  It  was  just  a  year  ago  tonight 

pains.      Young   Hamill's   disappearance   upset  that  we  learned  of  Hamill's  disappearance,  and 

her.    Did  you  notice  how  she  acted?    She  has  Iris   disappeared.      I   wonder  if    she's   happy, 

always  been  keen  to  leave  here  and  see  life —  They  must  have  had  a  hard  time  in  the  city, 

as  she  calls  it.     (Anderson  sits  looking  in  the  He  never  did  have  any  backbone— just  dreams. 

direction  of  the  door,  and  the  others  continue  By  gosh,  if  he  ever  did  anything  to — (getting 

eating.)  very  excited). 

The  Curtain  Falls  E-  McBride:  Stop  it!     You  don't  have  to 

Scene  II.     (It  is  midnight.     The  stage  is  go  hollerin'  at  us  just  because  you're  mad  at 

dark  except  for  a  dim  lamp  that  is  on  the  shelf  him-     We'll  hear   from   her   sometime— don't 

over  the  sink.     There  is  heard  a  tapping  on  the  worry.     She  wouldn't  go  and  stay  forever  and 

window.     Iris  enters  through  the  pantry  door  never  send  any  word,  even  if  he  did  make  a 

on  the  right.     She  puts  some  paper  bags  and  fortune.     Iris  was  a  loving  daughter,  even  if 

dishes  of  food  on  the  table,  then  goes  to  the  she  did  hate  the  country. 

window.    She  makes  a  motion  toward  the  door,  McBride  :  This  is  the  first  time  I've  wanted 

evidently  to  someone  outside.    She  goes  quick-  to  talk  of   Jt  to  anyone,  but  today  I  sort  of 

ly  to  the  door,  and  unlocks  it.    She  stands  aside  thought   of   her  more  and   more.     Anderson, 

to  let  a  young  man  enter.     It  is  Ben  Hamill.  what  do  y°u  make  of  lt  a11  ? 

He  is  carrying  a  large  old-fashioned  suitcase.  Anderson  :   Nothing  I  can  make  from  it ; 

He  wears  a  dark  blue  sweater,  open  in  front.  but  when  she  does  come>  Fm  sti11  here-     To 

A  blue  workingman's  shirt  can  be  seen  under  tel1    the    truth>    I    think    that    perhaps— some 

it.    He  has  on  a  pair  of  black  shiny  pants  and  time 

no   hat.     He  is  very  fair,  intelligent-looking,  (A  weak  rapping  on  the  door,  loud  enough 

and  of  medium  height.)  for  audience  to  hear;  McBride  motions  Ander- 

Iris  :  Ben !  s°n  t°  S^°P  talking.     All  look  tensely  at  the 
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door.  A  pause,  the  door  opens,  and  Iris  enters. 
She  places  the  old  black  suitcase  of  the  second 
scene  on  the  floor.  She  is  dressed  in  a  long 
black  coat,  much  too  large  and  much  the  worse 
for  wear.  She  holds  out  a  book  to  them.) 
.  Iris:  (defiantly,  and  with  head  in  the  air) 
Hello !  (pause)  I'm  back  again ! 

Janice  Piper,  '35. 


GOOD   LUCK   CAT 


(Note:  The  author  of  this  story  has  shown 
unusual  inventiveness  in  taking  a  brief  news- 
paper article,  reprinted  below,  and  enlarging  it 
into  her  own  narrative.     Ed.). 

A  four-legged  stowaway,  a  Manx  cat,  ar- 
rived in  Boston  this  morning  aboard  the 
freighter  Clairton,  in  at  the  Army  Base. 

The  cat,  a  mottled  brown  and  black  speci- 
men of  the  domestic  breed  which  traces  its  an- 
cestry back  to  Manx  Island,  the  Celtic  name 
for  the  Isle  of  Man,  off  the  English  coast,  has 
a  short,  undeveloped  tail  containing  only  three 
vertebrae. 

It  took  a  fancy  to  the  ship  while  the  latter 
was  tied  to  a  dock  at  Parcington,  England,  in 
the  Manchester  ship  canal,  taking  on  bunkers. 
It  walked  on  board  and  refused  to  go  ashore. 


"Where's  Joe  Stanley,  you  say?  Well,  buddy, 
Joe's  quit  the  sea.  It's  that  way  with  all 
sailors — they  get  ashore  and  swear  they'll  never 
go  back  again,  but  somehow  they  just  walk  on 
board  again — they  can't  keep  away  from  it. 
But  they  always  dream  of  the  time  when  they 
can  settle  down  somewhere,  and  be  a  land- 
lubber for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"Yep,  Joe  made  his  last  trip  across  the  pond 
last  week,  and  he  ain't  coming  back.  Where'd 
he  go?  Well,  it's  kind  of  a  long  story,  and  a 
kinda  funny  one  too,  especially  when  you 
thinka  Joe  making  friends  with  a  cat.  But  sit 
down  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Hey  Bill, 
give  us  a  coupla  beers  ! 

"About  six  months  ago,  the  freighter  May- 
belle  was  tied  up  at  Liverpool,  where  we  was 
taking  on  bunker  coal.  One  night  when  we  was 
eating  in  the  mess,  we  heard  the  most  peculiar 


scratching  on  the  door  and  the  funniest  cry 
you  ever  heard.  It  was  like  some  jungle  animal 
that  was  hungry.  Jim  Grayson,  the  cook,  de- 
cided he'd  find  out  what  it  was.  He  looked, 
and  then  he  turned  to  us,  sort  of  scared. 

"  'Gee,  men,  it's  a  cat !'  he  says. 

"All  the  fellers  gulped  their  chow  and 
choked.  A  cat,  you  see,  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck. 
A  real  sailor  would  rather  make  a  stew  of  alba- 
tross than  have  a  cat  on  board.  We  was  going 
to  cast  off  the  next  day,  and  we  didn't  welcome 
the  thoughts  of  danger. 

"  'Throw  it  overboard,'  said  a  seaman,  but 
Jim  decided  to  put  the  cat  back  on  the  dock. 
So  he  tried  to  pick  it  up.  But  would  that  cat 
be  picked  up  ?  I  guess  it  wouldn't !  He'd 
scratch  Jim  and  cry  with  that  eerie  meow  o' 
his.  Gee,  it  was  terrible  the  commotion  that  cat 
was  making.  Then  along  came  the  Captain, 
who'd  left  the  first  mate  on  the  bridge. 

"  'What's  the  matter  here,  Grayson  ?'  the  Cap 
says. 

"  'This  cat  tried  to  get  into  the  mess,  sir, 
and  I'm  trying  to  get  him  off  the  ship.  I  guess 
there's  no  need  telling  you,  sir,  that  a  cat  on 
board  means  bad  luck'? 

"  'You're  right,  Grayson ;  you'd  better  see 
that  it  gets  ashore.' 

"And  then  the  cat  let  out  another  of  his 
cries — just  like  a  hungry  jungle  cat. 

"  'The  thing's  hungry,'  says  the  Captain. 
'He  probably  hasn't  eaten  anything  decent  for 
days.  Take  him  in  and  give  him  some  milk 
or  something ;  then  get  rid  of  him.' 

"So  Joe  Stanley,  the  chief  steward,  fed  the 
cat,  and  then  the  trouble  started.  He  refused 
to  go  ashore.  Jim  and  Joe  did  their  best,  but 
that  animal  became  boss  right  then  and  there. 
He  just  tagged  after  Joe  all  the  time  and  was 
always  nosin'  around  his  trouser-legs.  The 
Captain  said  he'd  let  him  stay  on  that  night, 
but  he  must  go  in  the  morning.  As  for  the 
crew,  we'd  be  darned  glad  when  we  saw  the  last 
of  that  cat. 

"But  the  animal — it  was  the  queerest  cat  the 
crew  had  ever  seen.  He  wasn't  pretty,  like 
some  of  those  Persian  things  you  always  see 
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pictures  of  on  silk  pillows,  but  he  was  lots  dif- 
ferent than  the  alley  cats  y'  see  around  here. 
He  didn't  have  any  tail  at  all — just  a  little 
bunch  of  fur.  He  was  sort  of  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  black  with  long,  rabbit-like  hair. 
His  front  legs  were  shorter  than  his  hind  ones, 
and  his  head  was  small  and  round.  He  was  a 
friendly  cuss,  especially  with  Joe ;  and  when 
the  next  morning  rolled  around  and  the  Captain 
says  we  might  as  well  take  him  back  to  the 
States  with  us,  we  didn't  know  whether  we 
liked  the  cat  well  enough  to  risk  the  bad  luck 
or  not. 

"  'What'll  we  name  him  ?'  Joe  asked ;  but  the 
cat  wasn't  ours — we  could  all  tell  that,  the  way 
he  hung  around  Joe  all  the  time.  It  was  funny, 
too;  Joe  never  liked  animals,  and  hardly  ever 
made  friends  with  people.  He  kept  kinda  to 
hisself.  Y'see,  years  ago,  when  Joe  was  an  or- 
dinary seaman,  he  married  a  girl  from  his  home 
town%  Then  he  had  to  go  away.  He  saw  her 
once  again ;  but  after  that,  his  letters  weren't 
being  answered.  So  the  next  time  he  went 
home,  he  nat'ally  went  right  to  her  house — but 
she  wasn't  there;  she'd  died  while  Joe  was  at 
sea.  I  guess  he  never  got  over  it,  and  he  was 
always  talking  how  he  was  going  to  build  a 
house  in  the  country  somewhere  in  England. 
When  he  told  us  that,  there  was  always  a  sad, 
lonely  look  in  his  eyes. 

"So  when  Joe  asked  us  for  a  name  for  his 
cat,  we  knew  he'd  taken  an  interest  in  his  new 
friend.  After  much  thought,  Joe  decided  on 
'Stubby,'  which  was  short  for  Stubborn,  and 
described  his  tail. 

"  'Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  cat  this  is, 
sir?'  Joe  asked  the  Cap.  The  Cap  said  it  was 
a  typical  Manx  cat  that  lives  on  the  Isle  of 
Man  off  the  English  coast.  They  have  daily 
passenger  ships  from  Man  to  Liverpool ;  so 
that's  probably  how  he  got  to  us. 

"What  had  us  wondrin'  was  why  Stubby  kept 
following  Joe  around  and  snubbing  the  rest 
of  the  crew.  That  cat  adored  Joe,  though  Joe 
didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it,  except  to  give 
it  its  chow  along  with  us.  Every  day,  Stubby 
was  getting  "to  be  lord  and  master  of  the  ship ; 
she'd  pad  along  on  her  four  paws  like  she  owned 


the  vessel.  The  crew  was  still  scared  about 
bad  omens;  but  Joe,  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, said  he  heard  Manx  cats  brought  good 
luck.  We  still  had  our  doubts  until  we  was 
six  days  out  from  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

"It  was  one  of  the  worst  storms  we'd  ever 
come  across,  and  the  fog  was  as  thick  as  mud. 
The  waves  were  high,  and  we'd  been  shipping 
water  for  two  days.  The  Captain  was  kinda 
anxious,  especially  at  that  time  of  year  when 
they's  lots  of  icebergs  floating  down  from  the 
North.  Well,  we  guys  were  beginning  to  get 
kinda  scared.  It  was  that  cat,  sure  enough,  the 
crew  was  all  saying.  On  the  third  night  of  the 
storm,  Stubb  disappeared,  and  no  one  could 
find  him — not  even  Joe,  who'd  locked  him  up  in 
his  cabin  so  the  crew  wouldn't  get  any  wild 
ideas  of  throwing  the  cat  overboard.  Joe  looked 
every  place  for  him,  but  he  could  not  find  him. 

"  'Some  of  you  guys  have  thrown  him  into 
the  sea,'  he  says,  and  give  us  all  dirty  looks. 

"Well,  next  day,  the  waves  was  still  riding 
high,  and  we  was  shipping  water  worse  than 
ever.  The  Captain  had  been  in  the  pilot  house 
three  nights  right-a-goin'  without  a  wink  of 
sleep.  On  this  night,  the  first  mate,  Rogers, 
was  up  there  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  us  was 
amidships.  The  mate  told  the  Captain  to  go 
down  to  his  cabin,  that  he  looked  all  worn  out, 
and  that  he  (the  mate)  could  take  care  of  the 
wheel.  After  much  persuasion,  the  Captain 
said  he  would,  but  if  the  going  looked  worse, 
to  call  him  right  off. 

"So,  as  I  said  before,  the  mate  was  up  there 
alone  and  the  rest  of  us  was  amidships.  Pretty 
soon  we  noticed  that  the  ship  was  not  minding 
her  tiller.  She'd  go  onto  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
down  into  the  trough,  and  turn  half  way 
around,  only  to  be  battered  back  again  by  a 
wave  from  the  other  side. 

"  'She's  lost  her  rudder !'  a  seaman  yells,  but 
we  decided  we'd  better  wait  for  word  from  the 
bridge. 

"All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  shout  from  the 
companion-way.    It  was  Joe. 

"  'There  he  is,'  he  yells.  And  we  heard 
Stubby's  peculiar  cry.  Then  the  cat  made  a 
bee  line  for'ard,  and  Joe  went  after  him  just  as 
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fast.  By  now  the  crew  was  pretty  sore  at  the 
cat,  so  they  ran  too.  It  was  a  wild  sight — 
this  cat  almost  flying  toward  the  bridge  and 
the  men  tearing  right  after  him  with  Joe  in 
the  lead.  Then  we  began  wondering  where  that 
darned  animal  was  taking  us.  Well,  Stubb 
made  straight  for  the  pilot  house,  and  we  after 
him.  And  what  do  you  think  was  there?  There 
stretched  out  on  the  floor  was  Rogers,  uncon- 
scious, with  blood  coming  from  his  head.  When 
he  was  revived,  he  told  that  the  ship  had 
lurched  so  suddenly  that  he  was  thrown  down, 
and  everything  went  black.  He  said  the  cat 
had  been  up  there  all  the  time,  and  that  in  some 
uncanny  way,  Stubby  could  see,  through  the 
fog,  these  icebergs  floating  along  and  that  every 
time  he  saw  one,  he'd  give  his  peculiar  cry. 

"  'My  God !'  Joe  cried ;  and  we  looked  ahead 
to  see  this  big  iceberg  in  front  of  us.  Joe 
grabbed  the  wheel,  and  with  Stubby  perched 
up  on  his  shoulder,  managed  to  clear  away  from 
the  ice.  Gee !  We  was  scared !  And  there  was 
that  cat  just  as  proud  as  could  be,  sitting  up 
on  Joe's  shoulder  as  he  was  at  the  wheel.  He 
seemed  to  know  he'd  saved  the  lives  of  all  on 
board. 

"Next  day  the  fog  had  lifted,  and  the  sky 
was  nice  and  blue. 

"So  we  got  to  Boston  O.K.  What  made 
the  cat  like  Joe  out  of  all  the  rest  of  us? 
Well — we  couldn't  understand  it  either,  but 
when  our  story  got  into  the  Boston  papers, 
some  college  professor  or  something  told  Joe 
he  thought  it  was  because  Joe's  folks,  way  back 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  might  have  lived  on 
the  Isle  of  Man.  So  Joe  says,  'That's  just 
where  I  want  to  go !  Great  farming  country 
and  first  class  scenery  over  there !  Stubby  and 
I  are  going  back  home !'  " 

"Hey,  Bill !     A  coupla  more  beers !" 

Mary  Murray,  '36. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  HER  AFFECTION 

I 

Jane  Rancourt,  tall,  dark,  and  beautiful,  had 

a  car,  a  horse,  and  a  boat  but  not  a  man.     In 

fact  no  one  guessed  that  she  even  wanted  one. 

For  what  girl  could  be  wanting  anything  who 


was  an  executive  of  the  Junior  League,  sang  so 
divinely  in  the  Vincent  Ventures,  and  captured 
blue  ribbons  galore  with  her  black  mare,  Danc- 
ing Lady? 

However,  there  is  a  catch  to  everything,  and 
there  was  a  catch  to  Jane.  She  had  a  secret 
passion  in  the  person  of  David  Lawton,  an 
Englishman,  baritone,  and  star  of  many  Broad- 
way musicals.  Ever  since  she  was  fifteen,  she 
had  collected  pictures  of  him,  and  clippings 
which  she  pasted  in  a  big  scrapbook  with  a 
blue  gingham  cover.  Now  there  were  four 
scrapbooks  which  were  known  only  to  her  and 
her  chum,  Sandra  Lowe,  and  were  carefully 
hidden  in  the  deepest,  darkest  corner  of  her 
closet. 

One  blustering  Boston  day  Jane  slid  her  car 
to  a  stop  before  a  house  on  Beacon  Hill.  The 
girl  beside  her  hesitated  before  getting  out. 

"I  do  wish  you  were  going  with  us  tonight, 
Janey." 

"That's  sweet  of  you,  Sandy,  but  I  must 
make  out  my  report  for  the  League;  and  be- 
sides, I'm  so  sick  of  Harvard  stags  with  teddy- 
bear  haircuts." 

"We're  best  friends,  Jane;  so  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  you  make  me  mad,"  said 
Sandra.  "It's  always  'Dear  old  Jane,  she'll  do 
it,'  and  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  you  let 
people  impose  on  you!" 

"I  suppose  that's  true,"  Jane  said  thought- 
fully, "but  I  don't  miss  tearing  around  as  long 
as  there's  no  chance  of  knowing  David.  And 
I'm  sure  no  one  like  him  could  be  running 
around  unattached." 

"Don't  be  a  'sil,'  Janey.  You  will  never 
meet  David  or  any  one  like  him  if  you  spend 
all  your  time  on  the  starving  Armenians  !" 

"Did  you  know  he's  in  town  Tuesday  in  a 
new  operetta,  Dixie  Belle?" 

"No,  really!"  exclaimed  Sandra.  "Oh,  why 
don't  you  do  something?  .  .  .  Wait — I've  got  it! 
It  would  be  cinchy  for  you  to  get  a  job  in  the 
chorus,  be  the  hind  legs  of  a  camel  or  some- 
thing, and  as  for  David,  that's  even  easier !" 

"Marvelous,  you're  a  genius !  Oh,  I  can  see 
him  all  the  time,  and  there's  a  chance  ..." 
breathed  Jane. 
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"Well,  I  must  get  along,  duck.  Thanks  for 
the  lift  and  all  the  luck  in  the  world!" 

II 

On  Tuesday  Jane  Rancourt,  debutante  and 
sportswoman,  became  Mimi  Ravenal,  member 
of  the  chorus  of  Dixie  Belle.  In  crinoline  and 
pantalets  she  sang  and  danced,  and  whenever 
possible,  gazed  long  and  adoringly  in  the  di- 
rection of  David  Lawton. 

That  night  after  the  performance,  she 
snatched  a  telegram  addressed  to  David  from 
a  surprised  messenger  boy,  dropped  a  quarter 
in  his  hand,  and  hurried  to  that  sacred  door 
which  guarded  his  dressing  room.  Her  knock 
was  answered  by  a  man  servant.  She  said, 
"I  must  see  Mr.  Lawton.  I  was  told  to  give 
this  to  him  personally." 

The  man  unwillingly  assented,  and  beckoned 
her  inside.  There  he  stood,  a  demi-god  in  a 
dressing  gown! 

"A  telegram  for  you,  Mr.  Lawton." 

"Oh,  thanks  so  much."  He  started  to  open 
it,  then  looked  up.    "You  may  go." 

Jane  hesitated.    Oh,  what  could  she  say! 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en- 
joyed your  performance  tonight,"  she  finally 
managed  to  say. 

"Thank  you.  Goodnight."  And  he  opened 
the  door  for  her,  a  fortunate  thing,  because 
Jane  was  looking  for  the  knob  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  door. 

Ill 

Thursday  morning  Jane  awoke  to  find  the 
sun  in  her  eyes  and  Sandra  tweeking  her  toes. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Chorine.  And  how  is 
everything?" 

"Terrible,  thank  you.  I  gave  up  my  job  last 
night.  I  did  everything  I  could  think  of,  but 
that  wasn't  enough ;  and,  believe  me,  a 
chorine's  life  is  no  bed  of  roses !" 

"Gee,  I'm  sorry,  Janey.  But  you  haven't 
given  up  hope?" 

"No,  I  lay  awake  most  of  last  night  trying 
to  think  up  some  cagey  little  scheme." 

"Great.  The  girls  down  at  the  League  sent 
their  love,  and  say  that  they  miss  you." 

"I'll  dash  off  some  breakfast  and  go  right 


over  there.  I'm  way  behind  in  my  work,"  said 
Jane,  throwing  aside  the  covers. 

"You  accepted  for  the  reception  tonight  at 
Aunt  Flo's,  didn't  you?"  shouted  Sandra,  try- 
ing to  drown  out  the  water  running  in  the  bath 
tub.  Jane  came  into  the  room  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  toothpaste. 

"Yes,  just  because  she's  your  aunt  and  a  dear 
too.    But  I'm  going  late  and  leaving  early." 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  going.  They  tell  me 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  important  people 
there,"  Sandra  said  mysteriously.  But  the 
latter  was  lost  on  Jane,  who  was  in  the  tub 
singing  in  her  best  soprano  Dixie  Belle. 

IV 

Glorious  in  white  satin,  Jane  made  her  en- 
trance that  night,  and  barely  had  spoken  to 
Aunt  Flo  before  she  was  surrounded  by  men. 

"We  thought  perhaps  the  chorus-girling  had 
given  you  such  a  'charley-horse'  that  you 
wouldn't  show  up,"  said  one  of  the  teddy- 
bear-topped  individuals. 

"Not  a  chance !"  laughed  Jane.  "By  the 
way,  where's  Sandra?" 

"Right  over  there,  talking  to  none  other 
than  David  Lawton.  Do  you  know  him?  He 
keeps  looking  this  way." 

Jane  could  feel  her  stomach  do  a  cart-wheel, 
for  he  and  Sandra  were  coming  toward  them. 

"Jane,  may  I  present  Mr.  Lawton?  I  really 
was  obliged  to  introduce  you  two  because  all 
he  did  was  stare  at  you,  and  then  he  actually 
begged  an  introduction,"  said  Sandra. 

The  crowd  melted  away,  and  he  was  saying, 

"So  you're  the  girl  that  I  see  in  the  roto- 
gravure riding  Dancing  Lady.  You  know,  I've 
always  wanted  a  horse  but  never  would  have 
time  to  ride  it." 

Smiling  up  at  him,  Jane  could  hear  herself 
saying, 

"And  so  you're  the  man  I  see  in  the  theatre 
section  starring  in  Dixie  Belle.  I've  always 
wanted  to  go  on  the  stage  but  just  never  had 
time." 

"Now  that  we  find  we  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon, do  we  agree  on  ducking  this  crowd  and 
going  for  a  walk  on  the  Common?" 

Molly  Upham,  '35. 
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The  Cold  Journey.    By  Grace  Zaring  Stone. 

Such  a  novel  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
checking  our  progress  from  the  days  when  the 
early  settlers  established  doubtful  roots  along 
the  coast  of  America.  That  two  hundred  years 
of  the  only  history  of  a  country  could  cover 
such  progress  in  civilization  seems  incredible. 
It  is  well  to  be  made  aware  of  the  hardships  of 
only  a  few  generations  ago  to  appreciate  the 
exuberant  luxuries  we  all  now  wallow  in  (com- 
paratively, anyway),  made  possible  only  by  the 
pioneering  and  heroic  spirit  of  our  ancestors. 

Crude  living  and  abominable  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  savage  Indians  which  we 
hardly  ever  imagine  in  our  wildest  fancies  are 
the  very  essence  of  The  Cold  Journey.  Fan- 
tastic though  the  entire  novel  seems,  the  sheer 
simplicity  of  Miss  Stone's  characters  and  the 
definitely  human  minds  convince  us  that  such 
things  did  occur  in  the  making  of  this  great 
nation  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  United 
States. 

The  story,  without  a  definite  plot  or  climax, 
is  built  around  the  capture  of  a  New  England 
Puritan  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  We  follow  the 
characters  on  their  "Cold  Journey,"  after  they 
have  been  captured,  to  Canada.  So  clever  is 
the  writing  that  their  sufferings  are  ours  and 
we  love  them  for  their  staunchness  of  spirit. 

The  Cold  Journey  is  an  historical  novel  in 
that  it  presents  the  history  of  a  generation  not 
too  alien  to  ours  and  a  book  for  which  we  all 
should  be  grateful  and  regard  as  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  our  country's  progress. 

Norma  Noonan.  '35. 


So  Red  the  Rose.     By  Stark  Young. 

This  story  of  two  landed  families  in  the 
South  seems  to  have  missed  every  point  of  in- 
terest. From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the 
reader  finds  that  following  the  thread  of  the 
story  is  far  too  difficult.  The  faintest  vestige 
of  a  plot  has  been  entirely  omitted.  The  many 
characters  are  too  rapidly  introduced  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  part  which 
they  are  to  play.  Any  event  that  might  have 
been  in  the  least  important  seems  to  be  put 
far  away  in  the  distance  and  disappointments 
follow  one  after  another. 

Rather  than  making  a  word  picture  Mr. 
Young  has  simply  reproduced  an  ordinary  cut 
of  Southern  life  during  the  Civil  War.  There 
is  nothing  there  that  provokes  a  story.  It 
rather  seems  as  though,  at  times,  the  author 
should  have  taken  out  one  of  the  tiny  contribut- 
ing thoughts  and  developed  it  into  an  interest- 
ing story.  As  it  stands  now,  however,  in- 
terest is  entirely  lacking. 

The  book  concerns  two  wealthy  families  of 
the  South  who  are  bound  closely  together  both 
by  blood  and  proximity.  They  live  their  lives 
along  the  same  way  that  generations  before  did 
until  the  Civil  War  takes  several  of  the 
younger  relatives  away.  Disappointment  and 
worry  cause  the  death  of  older  relatives,  but 
sheer  pride  in  the  past  keeps  those  who  are 
living  mildly  happy. 

When  the  reader  has  stopped  turning  pages 
backward  to  find  that  important  point  that  he 
feels  he  must  have  missed  and  gives  up  in  de- 
spair the  story  stops — just  because  there  is  no 
more  to  say. 

When  the  whole  thing  has  been  waded 
through  one  is  left  with  a  feeling  that  he  has 
simply  wasted  time.  Nothing  is  gained  at  any 
point  for  characters,  author  or  reader. 

Pauline  Philbrick,  '35. 

Mary  Peters.    By  Ellen  Chase. 

Mary  Peters,  by  Ellen  Chase,  is  a  portrayal 
of  New  England  life  during  the  past  sixty 
years.  Its  theme  is  centered  in  the  life  of  a 
seafaring  family,  the  Peters. 

Marv  Peters  is  the  main  character,  but  other 
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people's  lives  are  so  entwined  in  hers  that  this  family  from  the  time" when  the  children  are  in 
is  really  a  story  in  which  there  are  many  their  early  'teens  until  their  maturity.  Their 
major  characters.  She  comes  from  a  long  line  problems,  when  they  are  children,  seem  so  im- 
of  sea  captains,  was  herself  born  on  a  merchant     portant  at  the  time,  but  give  way  to  other  and 

ship   off   Singapore,   and   for  fifteen   years  is  diverse  problems  as  they  grow  older.    We  are 

brought  up  and  educated  on  her  father's  vessel,  made  to  live  in  the  characters,  and  concern  ourj 
At  fifteen  she  enters  the  Academy  and  with  it      selves  with  their  difficulties  as  if  they  were  ouif: 

the  limitations  of  village  life  of  the  eighties,  own. 

Later  her  life  becomes  rather  tragic  because  of         The  novel  is  written  in  five  parts.     In  the 

her  girlhood  experiences  at  sea.    Through  her  first  part  the  children  are  young  and  vigorous; 

life  we  see  the  changes  of  the  life  on  the  Maine  in  the  second,  they  have  reached  the  serious 

coast  during  the  last  fifty  years,  with  the  de-  age  of  the  early  twenties,  and  the  boys  have 

crease  of  its  shipping  and  the  increase  of  sum-  just  returned  from  the  war ;  in  the  third  part 

mer  visitors.  they  have  reached  a  more  mature  age  and  are 

This  story  is  written  in  great  detail,  telling  beginning  to  face  real  problems ;  in  the  fourth, 

the   intimate   facts   of   the   Peters   family.      I  life   has    become   truly   complicated,   and    the 

particularly  like  the  character  of  John,  Mary's  family  circle  is  broken  with  the  death  of  the 

brother,  who,  although  born  at  sea  and  left  for  Mother  and  one  son;   and  the  last  part  is  a 

fifteen  years  to  live  on  it,  loves  the  farm  life  reflection  on  the  past  life  of  the  family,  but 

of  Maine.    He  toils  unceasingly,  and  years  later  reveals  also  the  struggles  which  the  rest  must 

he  is  able  to  obtain  his  one  ideal — a  farm  of  his  continue  to  face. 

own.      He   marries   Ellen,    a   frivolous    social  Underlying  the  whole  book  is  a  current  of 

climber,  who  makes  his  life  miserable.     This  philosophy.     The  reflections  of  the  minds  of 

book  is  written  so  intimately  that  one  feels  of  the  characters  are  conveyed  to  us.    It  is  an  in- 

its  characters  at  least  that  they  are  dear  friends  teresting  detail  that  instead  of  having  to  judge 

whose  faults  make  them  all  the  more  human,  our  characters  from  what  they  say  and  do,  we 

The  life  at  sea  is  described  with  great  beauty,  are  given  long  paragraphs  that  tell  us  what  they 

and  its  glorious  freedom  is  sharply  contrasted  are  really  thinking. 

with  the  stiff',  formal  life  of  the  Maine  village.  The  book  would  appear  at  times  to  be  auto- 

Diana  Gardner,  '35.  biographical.     Samuel  Rogers,  the  author,  is  a 

Dusk  At  The  Grove.    By  Samuel  Rogers.  clergyman's  son.    Mark  Waring,  the  father  of 

Dusk  At  The  Grove  is  a  story  that  appeals  the  family,  is  also  a  clergyman.    Having  taken 

to    everyone    individually.      It    concerns    the  part  in  the  war  himself,  the  author  shows  its 

family  life  of  which  we  are  all  a  part.     The  influence   on   the   characters   in   a  very  vivid 

characters  are  not  made  for  the  book,  but  are  fashion.     The   love   of   the   Warings   for   the 

taken   from   real   people.     We   feel  ourselves  "Grove"  is  all  the  more  sincere  because  Rogers 

acting  and  thinking  as  these  people  do.  spent  his  boyhood  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
The  setting  of  the  novel  is  the  summer  place         Dusk  At  The  Grove,  a  novel  written  by  an 

of  the  Warings  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island.  American  about  a  modern  American   family, 

It  is  called  the  "Grove,"  and  is  an  essential  is  the  ten-thousand-dollar  Atlantic  Prize  Novel 

part  of  the  life  of  this  family.     It  is  the  place  for  1934.     It  is  the  first  novel  written  by  an 

they   love   the   best ;   therefore   the   most   im-  American    author    to    win    that    prize.      The 

portant  events  of  their  lives  occur  there.   Only  dominating  force  of  the  book  is  its  reality.  We 

when  the  family  circle  is  no  longer  complete,  do  not  feel  that  we  are  reading  about  charac- 

does   the    "Grove"   lose    its    significance,    and  ters  or  strangers  but  about  ourselves  and  our 

more  important  things  take  its  place.  friends. 

The  novel  follows  the  course  of  the  Waring  Janice  Piper,  '35. 
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SCATTERING  LEAVE 

Leaves  that  blow, 

And  leaves  that  scatter, 
Tell  some  tales 

That  don't  much  matter. 

So  read  them  all 

And   laugh   with   us. 
Take  what  is  here 

Sans  feathers  and  fuss. 

Polly  Philbrick,  '35. 


stacks,  each  as  high  as  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing. Such  an  achievement  certainly  shows  en- 
durance. I  should  prefer  eating  off  of  paper 
plates,  while  building  other  monuments  as  high 
as  the  Empire  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  little  attention  is 
given  by  the  papers  and  magazines  to  this  an- 
cient and  widespread  custom.  Certainly  a  mon- 
ument should  be  erected  commemorating  all  the 
worthy  housewives  or  just  plain  dishwashers 
for  their  fidelity  to  this  ever-recurring  task. 

Jane  Arend,  '36. 


ON  WASHING  DISHES 

One  of  the  most  popular,  or  I  might  say, 
most  often  indulged-in  of  activities,  is  washing 
dishes.  This  is  carried  out  in  the  average 
American  home  at  least  three  times  a  day  gen- 
erally by  the  female  element.  However,  on 
occasion  the  males  are  dragged  in  by  the  ear 
to  share  in  this  delightful  pastime. 

In  my  home  there  is  great  commotion  when 
time  for  filling  up  the  dishpan  with  water  and 
soap  arrives.  Jack  always  manages  to  sneak 
outdoors  or  upstairs  at  this  time.  However, 
young  brother  isn't  so  easily  exempt  from 
work ;  loud  shouts  bring  him  eventually  to 
empty  the  garbage,  a  job  which  he  never  can 
escape.  Finally  everything  is  in  readiness,  and 
the  job  gets  under  way. 

Of  course,  there  are  various  types  of  dish- 
washers besides  the  routine  performers.  A 
touching  scene  is  the  newlyweds,  each  afraid 
that  the  other  will  strain  himself.  But  the 
pathetic  tableau  is  that  of  the  husband  of  a 
vacationing  wife,  valiantly  struggling  to  get 
those  dishes,  stacked  up  for  days,  washed  up 
before  her  return. 

I  have  read  that  the  average  wife  washes 
enough  dishes  during  her  lifetime  to  make  four 


FRIENDS 

With  an  injured  air,  she  crossed  the  room 
and  sat  in  silence.  No  amount  of  apologies, 
entreaties,  or  promises  on  my  part,  could  move 
her  from  the  corner. 

As  my  heart  weakened,  I  wondered  if  our 
friendship  was  at  an  end ;  and  if  all  the  good 
times  which  we  had  spent  together  were  to  be 
only  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But,  after  all,  I  didn't  know  why  she  should 
take  offense  just  because  I  had  tied  a  big  yellow 
bow  around  her  neck.  Why  shouldn't  my  dog 
help  celebrate  the  Spring  season ! 

Harriette  Colwell,  '35. 


ABSURD  ADVERTISING 

So  convincing  is  the  advertising  of  today  that 
the  reader's  interest  is  aroused  to  the  point 
where  he  will  buy  the  product  advertised  re- 
gardless of  its  merits.  A  certain  kind  of  coffee 
insures  sleep  at  night ;  a  certain  brand  of  canned 
vegetables  contains  more  vitamins  than  any 
other ;  in  order  to  win  men  a  certain  beauty 
preparation  is  indispensable  to  charm. 

The  last  named  type  of  advertisement  is 
especially  inane.  One  gathers  from  it  that 
woman's  main  occupation  is  attempting  to  at- 
tract men.  We  may  well  resent  this  insinua- 
tion. 

Let  us  look  at  a  page  in  one  of  the  latest 
magazines. 

The  advertisement  is  a  cartoon.  "O,  dear," 
sobs  the  young  wife  in  the  first  picture,  "Jack 
hardly  says  'hello'  to  me  now.     All  he  does  is 
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talk  about  the  stenographers  down  at  the  office." 

"Now,  now  dear,"  soothes  her  worldly-wise 
mother.  "You  get  all  tired  out  doing  that 
washing.  Men  like  to  see  their  wives  looking 
young  and  pretty  in  the  evening.  You  should 
use  chinso  in  your  work.  It  soaks  clothes 
white  as  snow." 

The  inevitable  always  happens :  the  young 
wife  uses  chinso,  and  comes  through  the  ordeal 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Jack  falls  in  love  with  her 
all  over  again,  and  suggests  that  they  go  to  a 
movie. 

One  is  not  only  instructed  in  the  art  of  keep- 
ing her  mate,  but  how  to  get  one  as  well.  Let 
us  look  at  another  advertisement.  This  time 
it's  Purple  Waltz  Perfume,  with  a  scent  that 
is  guaranteed  to  capture  the  heart  of  the  most 
stubborn  male. 

"Ooooooh,"  sobs  the  co-ed  into  her  tear- 
soaked  handkerchief.  "Why  is  it  that  I  have 
no  boy  friends?  Men  talk  with  me,  but  they 
never  get  romantic.  The  prom  is  coming  soon, 
and  I'm  the  only  girl  without  an  invitation." 

"There,  there,"  laughs  the  popular  room- 
mate, "stop  this  needless  crying,  and  let  me 
whisper  my  secret  in  your  ear." 

Of  course,  we  find  her  in  the  last  picture  in 
the  conventional  movie  fade-out,  thanks  to 
Purple  Waltz  Perfume. 

The  manufacturers  are  stooping  to  silly  pic- 
tures in  order  to  advertise  their  products.  Con- 
sequently advertising  is  becoming  ridiculous. 

Mary  Murray,  '36. 


ish-blue  eyes  had  that  wild,  far-off  look  in  them 
that  made  one  realize  how  foreign  her  environ- 
ment was.      Lhe  sea,  the  wind,  and  the   sky 
were  hers,  not  a  hot  stuffy  library. 
"Cap'n  Jim" 

"Cap'n  Jim"  Driscoll  paced  determinedly  up 
and  down  the  bridge.  A  fresh  nor'easter 
rumpled  his  rather  spare  sandy  forelock.  As 
he  peered  into  the  horizon,  the  lines  of  his  face 
deepened,  especially  around  his  blue-grey  eyes, 
and  his  whole  countenance  became  intent. 

Spring 

Spring,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  girl  season. 
She  comes  to  us  with  gifts  of  flowers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  spring  is  a  pretty  girl,  and 
like  many  pretty  girls  she  is  full  of  quirks  and 
whims.  It  is  better  to  generalize  in  praise  of 
Spring  than  to  catalogue  her  merits,  set  down 
long  lists  of  her  wild  flowers,  enumerate  her 
frogs,  birds,  and  bugs.  A  mere  catalogue 
means  next  to  nothing.  A  dream  picture  is 
really  more  substantial  than  actuality. 

Harriette  Colwell,  '35. 


WHEN  WINTER  COMES 

I   came,  I  saw  and  conquered  you 
One  bright,  brief  morn  in  June. 
My  heart  met  yours  in  gay  defeat 
Beneath  an  August  moon. 

But  summer  fled  and  winter  came 
The  sage's  word  came  true ; 
This  person  in  a  picture  frame 
Is  someone  that  was  you! 

Maida  Car  dwell,  '35. 


Esther  Magnuson 

SANDY,    A    LASELL    MASCOT 


IMPRESSIONS 
Suzan 

Suzan  sat  huddled  before  the  fire,  aglow  in 
the  warm  light  of  the  flames.  Her  young  sen- 
sitive face  framed  in  a  mass  of  brazen  curls, 
portrayed  no  particular  feeling,  yet  her  green- 


FACT  AND  FANTASY  IN  READING 

Fact  and  fantasy  are  two  such  different  qual- 
ities of  reading  matter  that  it  would  really  be 
narrow-minded  to  prefer  either  exclusively. 
The  world  of  fantasy  stands  afar,  for  us  to 
gain  short,  sweet  glimpses  through  the  pages 
of  some  novel.  These  glimpses  are  but  brief 
intermissions  between  everyday  occurrences. 
How  dull  our  life  would  be  without  these  little 
recesses  !  In  childhood,  future  dreams  are  built 
upon  these  fantasies,  and  often  these  phantoms 
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determine  the  destination  and  success  of  the 
young  leader.  To  young  and  old,  fantasy 
brings  a  short  period  of  beauty,  which  leaves 
one  happy  and  sometimes  breathlessly  so. 

Fact,  however,  cannot  be  ignored ;  for 
romantic  visions  crumble,  and  little  remains  of 
them  but  foundations  upon  which  to  build ;  and 
in  addition  facts, — plain  everyday  facts. 

Fact  without  fantasy,  or  fantasy  without 
fact,  what  an  incongruous  world  would  result! 
Every  life  needs  a  flavoring  of  each  to  be  nor~ 
mal  and  perfectly  happy. 

Barbara  Ann  Henry,  '36 


WHERE   CHURCHES   ARE   FULLEST 

Roger  W.  Babson,  the  noted  statistician  of 
Wellesley  Hills,  states  that  according  to  his 
recent  survey,  the  larger  the  community,  the 
smaller  the  percentage  of  church  attendance. 
Churches  are  best  filled  in  incorporated  areas 
and  villages  whose  population  is  under  2500, 
where  the  average  attendance  is  seventy-one 
percent.  In  larger  towns  with  populations  of 
5000  to  10,000,  the  attendance  is  forty-two  per- 
cent. Cities  of  more  than  50,000  show  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  only  thirty  percent.  If 
there  be  an  unexpected  migration  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  with  no  increase  in  urban 
church-going,  it  would  seem  as  though  our 
country  were  rapidly  losing  its  religious  ideals. 

Margaret  Pearl,  '36. 


....  "It  buttons  down  the  front  and  has  the 
cutest. sleeves.     I  got  it  in  town!" 
. . .  ."Gotcha  short  story  done?     Oh,  read  it!" 
.  . . . "  'As  she  stood  upon  the  pedestal,  the  sun 
shone   onto   her   beautiful    hair,    transforming 
it  into  a  riotous  halo  of  fine  golden  spun  silk. 
The  light  showed  every  delicate  curve  of  her 
childish  figure.'     Now  the  villain  enters." 
....  "Aha,  the  plot  sickens." 
. . .  ."Say,  does  it  end  happily?" 
. . . .  "No,  she  stabs  him,  and  he  gets  up  and 
hands  her  his  wallet  to  pay  the  waiter.     I'm 
calling  it,  'He  Died  Like  a  Gentlemen.' " 

Mary  Murray,  '36. 


Day  Student's  Dialogue 

Sit  down  in  one  of  the  comfortable  ( ?) 
chairs  up  in  the  day  students'  room,  and — 
listen ! 

.  .  .  ."They  aren't  going  to  have  the  operetta? 
And  after  all  the  rehearsals!  Well,  if  we 
didn't  have  any  more  Orphean,  now,  life  would 
be  perfect !" 

. . . . "  'S'     funny — I    flunked    gym,    and    my 
name's  on  the  honor  roll." 
....  "Oh,   hello,   Miss   Beede !      I   have   some- 
thing for  you — my  absent  note  for  Wednes- 
day !" 

. . .  ."And  he  says,  'If  you  can't  be  dressed  by 
the  time  I  get  there,  I  won't  take  you  to  the 
dance.  I'm  sick  of  waiting  for  you  to  get  your 
perfume  on.'  " 


A  DEFENCE  OF  WHISTLING 

Many  people  have  a  great  dislike  for 
whistling.  In  fact  when  they  hear  it,  they  re- 
mark sarcastically  about  its  bird-like  quality. 
But  even  they  admit  that  whistling,  however 
tuneless  it  may  be,  has  a  sound  sweeter  to  the 
ear  than  off-key  singing.  Personally,  I  find 
whistling  companionable.  While  walking  alone 
in  the  black  night,  I  often  find  myself  pursing 
my  lips  and  whistling  to  keep  up  my  courage. 
Have  you  not  at  some  time  found  yourself 
quickening  your  pace,  especially  when  you  hear 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  in  the  distance,  grasping  at 
any  tune  to  whistle,  just  to  break  that  uncanny 
silence  ? 

The  art  of  whistling  can  be  developed.  Some 
people  who  seem  particularly  adept  at  it  can 
imitate  the  calls  of  birds,  and  can  earn  a  little 
pin  money  on  the  stage  of  radio. 

Mary  Smith,  '36. 


PLEASURE 


Some    folks    get    their    joy    from    walking 

Down  a  shady  lane, 
Others   find   their   pleasure    in 

The    latest   jazz   refrain. 

Many  people  like  to  read 

Detective   books,    and    suoh 
And   scores   of   women  find   their  fun 

Getting  that   "school   girl"   touch. 

But  in   my   little   universe, 
One  pastime  is  the  hub: — 
I  like  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours 
Just   soaking  in   the   tub! 

Bettv  Anderson.  '36. 


Jan.  29 — Dr.  F.  A.  Lombard  gave  a  color- 
ful description  of  the  racial  movements  which 
had  taken  place  in  China. 

Jan.  31 — Miss  Lichliter  gave  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  "A  Search  for  Peace." 

Feb.  1 — Mrs.  Chester  A.  Sloane  spoke  on 
"Books." 

Feb.  J— Mr.  Schwab  took  over  the  Vesper 
service  and  presented  the  choir  of  the  Union 
Church  of  Waban. 

Feb.  5 — Dr.  Raymond  Walsh  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  Harvard  spoke  on 
"Russia,  a  country  of  contrasts." 

Feb.  7 — The  second  of  the  formal  teas  was 
given  in  Bragdon  Library. 

Feb.  8 — Twenty-five  Lasell  girls  left  for 
a  trip  to  the  White  Mountains,  a  joyous  week- 
end of  fun. 

Feb.  15 — The  Winter  Carnival  was  held  in 
the  Chapel  with  Harriet  Petz  reigning  as 
Queen. 

Feb.  15 — Mr.  Fred  Blanchard  of  Newton- 
ville  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  mohair. 

Feb.  19 — Dr.  Neilson  C.  Hannay  spoke  on 
"The  Art  of  Conversation."  He  opened  his 
discussion  by  saying  that  most  people  do  not 
converse ;  they  babble,  chatter  or  cackle. 

Feb.  20 — Miss  Spaulding  and  Miss  Eliasson, 
members  of  the  faculty,  delightfully  enter- 
tained the  students  with  violin  and  organ  selec- 
tions. 

Feb.   25 — Miss   Beatley,   a   member   of   our 


faculty,  read  an  article  which  she  wrote  about 
the  Framingham  Reformatory  for  Women, 
where  she  was  an  officer  last  summer.  The 
article  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Rad- 
cliffe  Quarterly.  Miss  Beatley  is  a  Radcliffe 
graduate. 

Feb.  26 — Mr.  Clyde  S.  Casady  spoke  on 
"Savings  Bank  Insurance."  He  stressed  its 
importance  to  the  young  people  of  today. 

Mar.  1—Dr.  Henry  M.  Willard  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  University  Travel  spoke  at  assembly. 
With  the  help  of  slides,  he  outlined  the  Lasell 
European  trip  for  this  summer. 

Mar.  3 — Dr.  Daniel  Marsh,  President  of 
Boston  University,  spoke  at  Vespers  on  "The 
Meaning  of  Lent." 

Mar.  5— Dr.  Ralph  E.  Rogers  of  the  Au- 
burndale  Congregational  Church  discussed 
Thornton  Wilder's  new  book,  "Heaven's  My 
Destination." 

Mar.  6 — Mr.  Edwin  O.  Childs,  former 
Mayor  of  Newton,  spoke  on  "The  Bright  Side 
of  Dark  Days." 

Mar.  7 — The  last  formal  tea  of  the  school 
year  was  held  in  Bragdon. 

Mar.  8  and  9 — Students  of  the  Dramatic 
Club  presented  the  play,  "So  This  Is  London," 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Martin. 

Mar.  10 — The  Vesper  service  was  given  over 
to  the  Missionary  Society.  Mrs.  Edson  Lock- 
wood,  the  guest  speaker,  spoke  on  the  life  in 
India. 
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Apr.  2 — Talkies,  real  ones,  with  an  amusing 
laundry  cartoon  thrown  in,  were  shown  by  H. 
P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc.  at  assembly. 

Apr.  5 — Judge  Thomas  Weston  was  the  as- 
sembly speaker.  He  told  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  being  a  judge,  illustrating  with  per- 
sonal experiences. 

Apr.  7 — Dr.  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  was 
the  Vesper  speaker.  He  told  of  his  experiences 
in  Russia  and  China. 

Apr.  8 — The  Dramatic  Club  presented  the 
first  of  a  group  of  informal  spring  programs  in 
Assembly.  These  performances  are  directed 
by  students. 

Apr.  9 — Miss  Gloria  Sharaff,  fourteen  year 
old  pianist,  entertained  during  the  assembly 
period. 

Apr.  11 — Miss  Mac  presented  the  awards  for 
basketball. 

Apr.  12 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  entertained 
the  girls  from  Clark  and  Carpenter  at  their 
home  after  dinner.  Dr.  Winslow  showed 
movies  of  Lasell  doings — past  and  present. 

Apr.  14 — Miss  Doris  Jones,  a  senior,  gave 
a  superb  recital  at  the  pianoforte.  Though  she 
is  not  yet  a  full-fledged  professional,  her  future 
is  bright  with  promise.  Mrs.  Walter  Fry,  the 
guest  soloist,  pleased  the  students  with  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  songs. 

Apr.  15 — Dr.  Winslow  spoke  briefly  on 
"Problems  in  Education."  He  pointed  out  that 
there  "are  more  higher  institutions  of  learning 
open  to  women  than  to  men." 

Apr.  16 — Rev.  Alfred  Birks  discussed  the 
subject  of  "Sportsmanship."  He  stated  that 
race  has  little  to  do  with  sportsmanship,  and 
character  much. 

Apr.  19 — Mr.  A.  C.  Shelton,  guest  speaker 
at  assembly,  showed  beautiful  slides  of  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  which  he  had  photographed  in 
natural  color.  One  could  almost  smell  the  salt 
air  and  codfish ;  so  vivid  was  the  portrayal. 

Apr.  23 — The  Seniors,  in  cap  and  gown,  sat 
for  the  first  time  this  year  at  Senior  tables. 

Apr.  24 — The  Orphean  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  George  S.  Dunham,  presented 
its    annual    concert    at    the    Auburndale    Club 


House.  Mr.  H.  Ralph  Tailby  of  Newton  was 
the  guest  singer.  Mr.  Harold  Schwab  accom- 
panied at  the  piano. 

Apr.  25 — 'The  Medieval  History  Class,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Blackstock,  visited  the 
Gardner  Museum  to  see  the  great  collection  of 
medieval  paintings  and  relics.  After  leaving 
there,  they  went  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  to  see  the  contemporary  French  paintings 
now  on  exhibit. 
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SPRING  ATHLETICS 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  Lasell  girls  con- 
centrate on  crew,  the  major  sport  of  the  sea- 
son. Preliminary  swimming  and  strength  tests 
being  completed,  strenuous  work  on  the  river 
goes  on  every  afternoon.  Barbara  King,  who 
is  the  head  of  this  sport,  has  urged  the  girls 
to  practice  regularly  in  anticipation  of  the  an- 
nual River  Day. 

Inez  Viles  heads  track  this  year.  Each  girl 
practices  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  arts  of 
javelin  throwing,  hurdling,  and  broad  and  high 
jumping.  Field  Day  promises  to  be  interesting 
with  the  attraction  of  track  events ;  each  girl 
must  participate  in  at  least  one  event. 

Other  sports  which  hold  individual  interest 
for  the  girls  are  tennis,  with  Diana  Gardner  as 
head ;  archery,  led  by  Bette  Clarke ;  and  golf  by 
Marguerite  Mooney.  Proof  of  the  interest  in 
these  sports  is  shown  by  the  continuous  use  of 
the  tennis  courts  and  the  golf  course. 

The  season's  sports  challenge  all  the  girls. 
Everyone  must  do  something,  and  anyone  may 
do  everything. 
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It  seems  happily  fitting  and  indeed  has  come 
to  be  the  accepted  custom  for  the  Leaves  to 
give  precedence  to  the  marriage  and  engage- 
ment announcements  of  former  Lasell  girls. 
Their  report  is  accompanied  by  congratulations 
from  their  Alma  Mater  to  these  her  favored 
daughters  and  Lasell's  recently  acquired  sons- 
in-law  : 

February  14 — Helen  Christine  Schroer,  '24, 
and  Mr.  William  McElroy  Weldon,  Jr.,  at 
Mansfield,   Ohio. 

February  16 — Barbara  Bennett  and  Mr. 
William  Lyon  Kent  at  Pasadena,  Calif.  Bar- 
bara is  the  daughter  of  Edith  Simonds  Bennett, 
'04-05. 

March  5 — Rosalind  Emmons  Harris,  '26-'29, 
and  Mr.  John  Ivers  Lynch  at  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

March  22 — Lavinia  Dorothy  Greenblatt,  '28- 
'29,  and  Mr.  Marks  John  Waldbaum  at  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

March  26 — Rosalie  Brightman,  '27  and  Mr. 
David  Rosen  at  Canton,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rosen  are  now  at  home  at  "The  Maples",  540 
Pleasant  Street,  Canton,  Mass. 

March  27— Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  and  Mr. 
Norman  E.  MacCuspie  at  Auburndale,  Mass. 

April  22 — Dorothy  Douglass,  '30,  and  Mr. 
James  C.  Moroso,  Jr.,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Dorothy's  classmates,  Helen  Crego  and  Ruth 
Doughty,  were  members  of  the  bridal  party. 

April  27 — Margaret  Gordon,  '25,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Ferguson  at  Hazardville, 
Conn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  will  be  at  home, 
after  the  first  of  June,  at  Tibbitts  Avenue  and 
Bouton  Road,  Troy,  New  York. 


May  9 — Lenna  Lyon,  '31,  and  Mr.  George 
Richard  Hill  at  Ardmore,   Penna. 

Early  in  March,  Alice  Ward  Froeschle,  '27, 
became  the  bride  of  Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Sawyer 
of  Chicago. 

Roma  Greaney,  '30-31,  was  recently  married 
to  Mr.  James  E.  Bresnahan  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Word  has  come  to  us  of  the  marriage  of 
Betty  Jane  Davis,  '30,  to  Mr.  Dalton  Reed 
Churchman  in  May,  1934.  Their  present  ad- 
dress is  2738^  Bryn  Mawr  Drive,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Statira  Preble  MacDonald  has  recently 
announced  the  engagement  of  her  daughter, 
Gwendolyn,  '18-28,  to  Major  J.  Laurence 
Black.     A  June  wedding  is  being  planned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Turner  of  Bethle- 
hem, N.  H.,  announce  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Frances,  '32,  to  Mr.  Donald  Collins 
Sleigh  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  have  also  learned  of  the  engagement  of 
Barbara  Peirce,  '29,  to  Mr.  Raymond  Stanley 
Gove;  and  of  Addie  Louise  Barton,  '19-20, 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Chagnot  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Correction:  Elizabeth  Mclntire,  '33,  is  now 
Mrs.  Harry  Wightman  Bennert  and  not  Mrs. 
Harry  Wightman,  as  printed  in  the  March 
Leaves. 

Our  Alma  Mater  has  been  the  hostess  for 
many  a  class  reunion  and  glad  anniversary, 
but  only  once  has  she  had  the  high  privilege 
of  celebrating  a  wedding.  It  seemed  fitting 
that  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow's  older 
daughter  should  take  the  initiative.  Never  was 
a  day  in  June  more  rare  than  Wednesday, 
March  27,  when  Marjorie  Winslow,  '28,  be- 
came the  bride  of  her  college  classmate,  Mr. 
Norman  E.  MacCuspie.  The  ceremony  was 
held  in  our  President's  home.  It  was  wholly 
a  family  gathering.  The  hospitable  house  was 
filled  with  spring  flowers  arranged  with  rare 
skill  by  Lasell's  First  Lady.  We  are  pleased 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacCuspie  are  to  be  at 
home  in  Boston.  Joining  the  Godspeed  of  the 
Lasell  family  in  residence  are  the  most  hearty 
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felicitations  extended  to  the  bride  and  groom  successes  as  far  as  placing  her  writing  is  con- 
front the  greater  Lasell  constituency.  cerned.     These  began  when  she  was   14  and 

The   magazine   department    of    one   of    our  sold    a    poem    to    the    Congregationalist ,    that 

leading   Boston   papers   published   recently   an  magazine  which  has  been  a  starting  point  for 

enlightening   article   on   a   course   in   Creative  so  many  young  writers.     The  poem,  she  said 

Writing  conducted  by  Maude  Simes  Harding,  laughingly,  was  about  clouds.     She  has   also 

'06.    A  fine  picture  of  our  Alumna  accompan-  sold  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Life,  Mun- 

ied  the  article.     We  quote  an  excerpt  or  two  sey's,  American  Childhood  and  the  Christian 

from  this  able  write-up:  Register.   Noble  &  Noble  published  her  Junior 

The  tradition   surrounding  creative  writing  Grammar,  which  is  considered  a  very  fine  text 

courses  being  what  it  is,  there's  news  in  the  book  for  children.     Grammar,  incidentally,  is 

announcement  that  the  one  conducted  by  Mrs.  a  hobby  of  Mrs.  Harding's,  and  the  course  she 

Maude    Harding    at    the    Boston    University  gives  in  it  at  the  School  of  Education  is  another 

School  of  Education,  has  resulted  in  its  mem-  one  of  her  enthusiasms.     She  is  also  head  of 

bers  actually  selling  some  of  the  articles  they  the    English    department    of    the    Woodward 

have  written.  School  on  Marlboro  Street. 

When  the  news  spread  that  a  member  of  the  This  gifted  teacher  declares:  "Once  they  be- 

class  had  sold  two  poems  to  Good  Housekeep-  come  enthusiastic  about  grammar,  their  writing 

ing  Magazine,  another  a  short  story  to  McC all's,  flows  along  with  an  ease  that  delights  them, 

another  poetry  which  has  been  included  in  sev-  The  interchange  of  ideas  makes  each  meeting 

eral  anthologies,  people  began  to  think  that  this  an  exciting  experience.    We  work  hard,  but  it 

course  was  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary.  is  a  work  that  is  a  joy  because  we  are  always 

According  to  Mrs.   Harding,   every  one   is  sharing   things   with  others.     That   is   why   I 

excited  in  this  creative  writing  course.    They're  encourage  the  different  students  to  send  their 

bubbling  with  ideas.    Lothrup,  Lee  &  Shepard,  work  to  a  magazine — to  share  their  experience. 

Boston    Publishing   firm   has   just   accepted   a  And,    to   be   practical    once   more,    to   rejoice 

children's  book,  "Here  Comes  Peter,"  written  in  the  check. 

by    one    of    Mrs.    Harding's    pupils    and    has  Without  consulting  the  Register  of  Gradu- 

scheduled  it  for  June  publication.  ates,  we  can  recall  four  members  of  the  Eber- 

"The  best  part  of  the  course,"  writes  Mrs.  sole  family  who  received  the  diploma  of  Lasell 

Harding,  "is  the  genuine  joy  that  each  mem-  between  the  years  of  '85  and  '09:  Carrie  Eber- 

ber  feels  in  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  his  sole   Martin,   '85,   Florence   Ebersole   Bartlett, 

classmates.    Whenever  any  one  reports  that  he  '02,   Edith   Ebersole   Doud,   '03,   and   Frances 

has    sold    something   you    would    think    every  Ebersole  Hall,  '09.    To  that  roll  of  honor  must 

single  member  of  the  class  had  done  the  same  be  added  the  names  of  Helen  Ebersole  Swartzel, 

thing.     It  isn't  really  a  class  at  all,  at  least  not  '01-02,    and    her    daughter,    Helen    Swartzel 

in  the  usual  sense."  Danforth,  '23-24.     A  call  from  a  member  of 

The  course  is  conducted  at  the  School  of  this  family  so  long  identified  with  our  Alumnae 
Education,  but  undergraduates  and  outsiders  Association  is  deeply  appreciated.  On  April 
are  admitted  as  well.  The  most  encouraging  21st,  Edith  Ebersole  Doud,  '03,  of  Columbus, 
part  of  the  work  comes  when  the  students  show  Ohio,  reported  at  the  college.  She  received  a 
that  mutual  criticism  can  be  really  helpful.  hearty  welcome  from  our  Dean  and  later  en- 
Mrs.  Harding  pointed  out  that  there  are  very  joyed  a  visit  with  President  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 
few  places  where  credit  is  given  for  creative  Her  daughter,  a  graduate  of  one  of  New  York's 
writing  courses  and  she  was  pronounced  in  her  art  schools,  accompanied  her  mother  as  far  as 
praise  of  Dean  Arthur  Wilde,  whose  enthusi-  Boston,  where  she  was  held  by  the  many  in- 
asm  over  the  idea  made  the  course  possible.  terests  along  the  line  of  her  profession.    Edith 

Mrs.  Harding  herself  has  had  a  number  of  brought  good  news  of  the  Lasell  members  of 
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"her   family.     It  was  a  joy  to   "welcome  her  Lasell's   Faculty  and   students  of    1921   are 

home"  if  only  for  a  brief  call.  still  remembering  affectionately  Ruth  Ordway 

"Once  a  Lasell  girl,  always  a  Lasell  girl."  Leach,   daughter   of   our   Mrs.    Helen   Austin 

Lillian  Packard's  ('83)  pronouncement  has  be-  Ordway    and    niece    of    President    and    Mrs. 

come  proverbial.    Twenty-five  years  since  Lucy  Winslow,  who  in  her  senior  year  at  Lasell  won 

Aldrich  Berston,  '10,  was  graduated,  and  yet  the  highest  honors  in  scholarship.     Our  hearts 

her  active  interest  in  Lasell  is  vital.     To  Dr.  were    saddened    recently    on    learning   of    her 

Winslow  she  writes :  sudden  passing  away  at  her  home  in  Woodside, 

"Will  you  please  send  a  catalog  to  the  daugh-  Long  Island.    Her  artistic  talent  found  expres- 

ter  of  a  friend  of  mine.    She  is  being  graduated  sion   largely  in   mural   paintings.      Several   of 

from  high  school  and  is  looking  for  a  school  the  children's  hospitals  in  New  York  City  were 

for  next  year.     Of  course,  I  told  her  about  decorated  by  this  gifted  young  artist.    Her  love 

Lasell.  for  children,  further  enriched  by  the  coming 

"My  son  is  being  graduated  this  year,  and  of  her  own  little  daughter,  inspired  her  with 

I  am  afraid  that  and  the  rather  varied  activities  an  exceptional  gift  for  the  portrayal  of  child- 

of  the  rest  of  my  family  will  keep  me  from  hood.     At  the  time  of  her  death,  Ruth  had 

the  25th  reunion  of  our  class.     Am  sorry  as  just  finished  illustrating  a  book  on  child  psy- 

I  had  thought  nothing  would  prevent  my  being  chology.     This  her  closing  work  will  ever  be 

there.  a   beautiful   memorial    to   our    Ruth    Ordway 

"I  have  seen  notices  in  the  Detroit  papers  Leach, 

of  Lasell  luncheons,  but  have  failed  to  receive  An   event   of    singular   political   importance 

the  invitations  to  my  regret.      I   used   to   go  occurred  recently  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  when 

quite  often  when  notified.  some  five  hundred  citizens  were  guests  at  a 

"I  enjoy  the  Leaves  as  much  as  ever  and  testimonial  dinner  given  in  honor  of  former 

always  send  them  on  to  Marion  Halstead  Fen-  Judge  George  W.  Grimm,  Jr.    Many  prominent 

ton,  '09-10.     I  am  interested  to  note  what  the  men  testified  to  the  oustanding  service  which 

different  members  of  your  family  are  doing.  Judge  Grimm  has  rendered  the  city  and  state; 

I  am  sure  you  must  be  proud  of  them.    Please  one   New  Jersey  Senator  declaring  that  "for 

'give  my  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Winslow  important  and  accurate  work  we  always  look 

and  Miss  Potter.    I  don't  think  there  are  others  to  Rep.  Grimm."    Democrats  and  Republicans 

who  would  remember  me  unless  Mile.  LeRoyer  alike  prophesy  that  some  day  they  hope  to  give 

happened  to.    I  think  so  often  of  Miss  Wither-  this  retiring  judge  a  victory  dinner  as  testi- 

bee  when  I  am  trying  to  help  in  the  writing  monial  for  some  greater  honor.    A  fine  tribute 

of  an  essay,  and  of  Miss  Packard  when  I'm  was  paid  by  a  state  commissioner  who  declared 

teaching  a   Bible   Class.     All  the  time   I   can  that  despite  a  difference  in  political  faith,  he 

spare  from  my  family  has  gone  to  the  Church  was  honoring  Judge  Grimm  because,  he  added, 

the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the  department  there  is  something  that  transcends  politics  and 

of  Religious  Education.     It  is  intensely  inter-  that  is  friendship.    Lasell's  President  Winslow 

esting.  and  members  of  the  "Old  Guard"  extend  their 

"I  trust  this  year's  Commencement  may  be  hearty    congratulations    to    Judge    and    Mrs. 

the  finest  ever  and  the  coming  year  a  splendid  Grimm  (our  own  Marjorie  Gifford,  '22). 

one  From  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  Irene  Sauter 

Loyally,  Sanford,  '06,  reports  a  delightful  sojourn  in 

L.  A.  B.,  '10."  the  health-giving,  sunny  South.    Her  daughter 

is  with  her,  and  they  are  planning  to  be  at 

Lucy,   Lasell  and  your  classmates  are   still  Lasell  for  Commencement.     Mary  Ruth  will 

hoping  for  your  return  in  June.  then  enroll  for  the  coming  year. 
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Another  Florida  message  arrived  in  the  same  Couts)    following  in  her  grandmother's   foot- 
mail  from  Jean  and  Leona  Siff  ('33-     ),  who  steps  may  too  become  a  Lasell  girl! 
with  their  parents  were  vacationing  at  Miami  "With  all  good  wishes  and  deep  abiding  affec. 
Beach.     We  regret  that  Leona  has  not  wholly  tion  for  Lasell. 
recovered    from   her   hospital   experience,   and  Sincerely, 
must  prolong  her  stay.     Jean  has  returned  to  Hillery  Moseley  Maer." 
Lasell,  and  is  again  busy  with  school  duties. 

Mrs.  Claude  Maer  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Lasell  of  today  deeply  appreciates  this  fine 

daughter  of  Maggie  Couts  Moseley,  '86,  comes  declaration  of  loyalty  from  the  daughter  of  one 

to  our  attention  through  the  courtesy  of  Joseph-  of  her  Alumnae  of  long  ago. 

ine  Woodward  Rand,  '10,  corresponding  secre-  Dorothy   Brown  Wilson,   '31,   our  dynamic 

tary  of  the  L.  A.  A.     Mrs.  Maer  writes  to  "Brownie"  and  author  of  Lasell's  most  popular 

Secretary  Rand :  song,  Mid  the  Hills  of  Old  New  England,  used 

"It  was   my   good    fortune   to   know    Prof,  to  "spring  a  surprise"  on  Lasell  occasionally 

Bragdon  as  a  child  when  he  was  a  visitor  in  in  her  college  days,  but  never  furnished  a  better 

our  home,  and  later  during  my  winters  spent  one  than  when  she  came  on  the  air  April  11 

in    Pasadena.      At   the   time   of   my   mother's  with   the    announcement:    "I    have    just   been 

(Maggie  Couts  Moseley,  '86)   death  in   1925  listening  over  the  radio  to  a  song  recital  by 

I  received  a  beautiful  comforting  letter  from  Charlotte  Ridley,  '30,  broadcast  from  a  Phila- 

him.     Copies  of  Lasell  Leaves  have  been  re-  delphia  studio.     I  was  so  thrilled  with  the  fine 

ceived  through  these  ten  years,  and  I  have  en-  program,    I   wanted   to    share   the   news   with 

joyed  them  as  I  did  as  a  girl  with  my  mother.  Lasell."    Later,  on  the  same  day  with  the  tele- 

The  last  two  copies  are  now  on  my  desk.  phone    message,    there    followed    the    written 

"My  aunt,  Leah  Couts  Anderson,  '89,  whose  word.     We  venture  to  quote  a  short  excerpt 

address    you    were    seeking,    passed    away    in  from  this  welcomed  note  which  will  give  a  hint 

October,  1934.    My  mother  and  my  aunt  were  to  the  daily  round  of  this  devoted  mother  and 

most  loyal  to   Lasell   and  we  never  tired   as  social  worker: 

children  hearing  of  their  Lasell  experiences.  "I'm  so  busy  I  hardly  have  time  to  sleep. 
I  was  destined  to  go  to  Lasell,  but  somehow  My  son  is  walking  now  and  I  spend  my  free 
was  detoured  by  Randolph-Macon  in  Lynch-  hours  keeping  him  out  of  mischief.  I  have 
burg,  Virginia,  and  later  went  to  Boston.  I  just  been  re-elected  Treasurer  of  the  Bronx- 
was  anxious  to  live  in  the  city  and  specialize  ville  Junior  League,  and  between  modeling  for 
so  stayed  at  the  Boston  Students'  Club,  visiting  charity  and  doing  clinic  work  with  children, 
Lasell  a  number  of  times  and  enjoyed  Miss  I'm  mighty  busy.  This  spring  I  hope  to  be 
Blaisdell  very  much.  She  always  referred  to  able  to  drop  in  to  see  the  Lasell  friends.  I 
my  mother  as  a  'little  rebel.'  I  have  any  num-  trust  you  are  all  well.  Must  say  I  miss  you." 
ber  of  pictures  of  Lasell  of  Mother's  day  and  Brownie  closes  with  love  to  the  Lasell  family, 
several  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  menus  Dorothy,  we  are  living  in  hopes  of  that 
finely  written  on  old  paper.  I  have  often  won-  promised  call  materializing, 
dered  if  they  might  be  interesting  to  the  present  Three  generations  of  Lasell  girls  all  on  an 
school.  April  morning  called  at  Bragdon  Hall.     This 

"Though   I   can   only  claim   Lasell   through  distinguished  trio  were  Ruth  Rishell  Frick,  '99, 

my  Mother — the  ideals  and  fine  tastes  she  ac-  Elizabeth    Frick    McKean,    '24,    and    the   wee 

quired  are  mine  by  inheritance  and  have  in-  granddaughter,  Elizabeth's  "L.  W.  D."     They 

fluenced  my  life  in  a  most  happy  manner,  so  were  en  route  to  their  summer  home  in  Maine, 

I   will   always   claim   Lasell   and   perhaps   my  and  tarried  literally  but  a  moment  or  two.    To 

young  daughter  Margaret  (named  for  Maggie  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Personals  Edi- 
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tor,  they  had  come  and  gone  before  her  return 
from  a  brief  errand  to  the  "Vill."  Through 
the  hospitality  of  Anna  Kendig  Peirce,  '80, 
our  Dean  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
Elizabeth's  grandmother  Rishell  and  her  aunt, 
Helen  Rishell,  '99.  On  this  occasion  she  learned 
valuable  data  concerning  Elizabeth's  activities 
in  church  and  literary  circles,  and  saw  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  the  little  great-granddaughter 
whom  they  described  as  "adored  and  adorable." 
Through  an  American  friend  of  our  Haru 
'Tokito,  '28,  we  have  just  learned  with  great 
interest  the  latest  word  about  our  Japanese 
graduate.  After  completing  one  year's  work 
in  London  University,  there  followed  two  years 
of  teaching  in  her  native  country.  She  later 
married  a  professor  in  the  Imperial  University 
in  Japan,  and  now  has  one  son.  Her  many 
Lasell  friends  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  her 
present  address :  Mrs.  Haru  Tokito  Matsuda, 
13,  W  1,  S  9,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 
Lasell's  most  hearty  and  affectionate  greetings 
to  this  Alumna. 

In  a  recent  letter  received  from  Madeleine 
Robinhold  Leinbach,  '27,  she  writes : 

"Quite  a  few  months  have  passed  since  my 
husband  and  I  stopped  at  Bragdon  for  a  short 
visit,  and  now  I  am  writing  to  ask  a  favor. 
Next  month  it  will  be  my  duty,  as  a  member 
of  our  Missionary  Society,  to  lead  the  meeting 
and  present  the  first  chapter  of  our  study  book, 
'Japanese  Women  Speak.'  Whenever  I  hear 
or  see  anything  about  Japan  I  think  of  Haru 
Tokito,  '25-26.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  her  or  any  other  Lasell  girls  from  Japan  ? 

"Possibly  you  may  be  able  to  supply  me  with 
some  material  that  will  add  interest  to  our 
meeting.  As  the  wife  of  an  ambitious  and 
progressive  minister  I  find  myself  very  busy. 
We  enjoy  Bethlehem,  the  people  and  our  work 
— especially  my  work  in  the  Bach  choir.  This 
may  interest  Mr.  Dunham  and  Mr.  Schwab. 

"Mother,  who  is  living  with  us,  and  my 
husband  join  me  in  extending  best  wishes." 

Madeleine's  questions  were  answered,  the 
missionary  material  forwarded  and  later  came 


this  acknowledgement  with  the  returned  letters  : 

"Our  missionary  meeting  was  most  interest- 
ing because  of  the  very  personal  touch  the 
letters,  cards  and  folders  added.  How  fortun- 
ate you  are  to  have  such  splendid,  courageous 
friends  as  Mrs.  Otis  Cary  and  the  members 
of  her  family  engaged  in  this  inspiring  work 
for  the  Master. 

"I  believe  that  a  society  may  gain  a  lot  by 
receiving  letters  from  these  workers  for  surely, 
their  enthusiasm  alone  is  inspiring.  I  have 
urged  our  girls  in  the  younger  society  to  cor- 
respond with  girls  in  the  school  at  Bagdad  and 
hope  they  will  also  find  girls  in  Japan  or  China 
to  whom  they  can  write. 

"At  present  I  am  preparing  to  teach  English 
to  classes  of  foreign-born  here.  The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  has  been  carrying  on  these  classes  and 
sent  out  a  call  for  volunteer  teachers.  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  Bethlehem  has  a  total 
of  26,930  either  foreign  born,  or  persons  of 
mixed  percentage. 

"Our  society  joins  me  in  thanking  you  for 
the  very  interesting  material.  My  best  wishes 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  all  the  Lasell 
family. 

Madeleine  R.  Leinbach,  '27. 
P.  S.     How  much  I  enjoy  the  Leaves." 

Through  our  national  Treasurer,  Marion 
Ordway  Corley,  '11,  we  have  again  come  in 
touch  with  Margaret  Ruggles  Turner,  '12-14, 
whose  present  address  is  North  Whitefield, 
Maine.  Margaret  writes :  "We  now  have  an 
F.E.R.A.  project  in  the  Augusta  Chorus.  The 
pianist  at  first  was  Miss  Caroline  Chase,  for- 
merly an  instructor  of  music  at  Lasell,  and 
our  soloist  is  Eleanor  McCausland  Fleming,  '17. 
Isn't  it  strange  to  note  how  Lasell  folk  get 
together !" 

Our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  these 
musical  members. 

Word  from  Frances  Bragdon  West,  '05, 
direct  to  the  Personals  Editor  brought  an  un- 
expected and  pleasant  thrill.  As  is  her  habit, 
Frances  makes  small  mention  of  herself,  but 
we  were  most  grateful  for  her  declaration  of 
unfailing  appreciation  of  Lasell,  and  the  gra- 
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cious  remembrance  in  which  she  holds  the 
members  of  the  "Old  Guard"  still  on  the  staff. 

Mrs.  West  enclosed  a  report  from  one  of 
the  Cleveland  papers  concerning  Edith  Mc- 
Clure  Patterson's  ('02)  latest  appointment  by 
Gov.  Davey  of  Ohio  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Liquor  Control  Board.  The  new  appointee  de- 
clares :  "I  am  going  to  represent  the  child  and 
the  home  on  the  Board.  I  will  not  concern 
myself  with  the  cost  and  quality  of  liquor,  but 
with  the  regulations  which  will  protect  boys 
and  girls  and  their  homes  against  the  evil  of 
drink."  This  Lasell  alumna  is  the  second 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  receive  appoint- 
ment to  a  state  liquor  control  board.  Lasell 
Junior  College  wishes  Godspeed  to  this  gradu- 
ate on  her  new  and  most  important  mission. 

Caroline  Lindsay  Haney,  '20,  is  again  heard 
from !  She  and  her  fellow  stateswoman, 
Lorena  Fellows  Sawyer,  '99,  of  Bangor,  were 
delegates  last  month  to  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  meeting  in  Boston.  Their  one  day 
was  devoted  to  official  business,  but  Caro- 
line took  time  to  telephone  a  word  of  greeting 
to  Lasell  from  herself  and  associate  delegate. 

In  the  passing  away  of  Mary  Haven  Thirk- 
ield,  74-76,  mother  of  Helen  Thirkield  Cook, 
'11,  Lasell  has  lost  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished former  students  and  loyal  patrons. 
Following  her  graduation  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity, she  married  Rev.  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield. 
As  wife  of  a  college  president,  later  chosen 
Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Mrs.  Thirkield 
showed  such  marked  executive  ability  that  she 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  national 
Home  Missionary  society,  but  her  sympathy 
for  and  interest  in  missions  were  always  as 
wide  as  the  world's  needs.  Lasell  extends  its 
deepest  sympathy  to  this  bereaved  family. 

When  conducting  possible  patrons  through 
the  Bridge  connecting  the  library  with  the 
chapel,  our  Dean  points  to  the  class  pictures 
occasionally  with  the  explanation,  "This  is  the 
Rogue's  Gallery."  Such  liberty  might  seem 
questionable,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Dean's  own 
picture  is  among  the  group  we  must  let  this 
bit  of  pleasantry  safely  by.    We  have  this  new 


suggestion  to  offer :  Why  not  have  a  second 
gallery  of  Lasell  girls-embryo  represented  by 
a  group  of  wee  Doves,  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters of  our  Alumnae?  We  might  start 
this  gallery  with  the  likeness  of  Baby  Dorothy 
Lorraine  Thibault,  twenty-three  months'  old 
daughter  of  Olive  Stevens  ('27).  and  Gibson 
Thibault  of  Russellville,  Arkansas.  Such  a 
precious  curly-head,  which  arouses  in  us  a  sort 
of  cannibalistic-kidnapping  tendency.  We  also 
received  an  outline  of  some  of  Olive's  present 
activities.  She  confesses  that  she  occasionally 
joins  her  husband  in  rabbit  and  quail  hunting 
expeditions ;  also  belongs  to  a  study  group 
named  the  "Book  Lovers  Club"  ;  wrote  recently 
a  paper  on  "The  Social,  Industrial  and  Econ- 
omic Conditions  of  Russia  Today" ;  belongs  to 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Young  Women's  Circle  which  is  part  of  the 
parent  society;  is  on  various  programs,  giving 
talks  and  telling  stories.  At  the  Church 
Christmas  service,  Olive  gave  the  story  of  "The 
Other  Wise  Man." 

We  are  happy  to  give  this  list  of  recruits 
to  our  Lasell  Cradle  Roll : 

February  4 — A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Day,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Bracken,  Jr.  (Eliza- 
beth K.  Day,  '26). 

February  19 — Twin  daughters,  Ruth  Merri- 
man  and  Charlotte  Slocum,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Hunt   (Gladys  Slocum,  '26). 

March  7 — A  daughter,  Sandra  Lilian,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Maddigan  (Lilian  Doane, 
'21). 

March  13 — A  son,  John  Marshall,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  McLean  (Caroline  Hopkins, 
'28). 

March  15 — -A  son,  Peter  Knowlton,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Orne  (Jean  Smith,  '29). 

March  26 — A  son,  Donald  Preston,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Coates  (Ruth  Smith,  '21). 

March  30 — A  daughter,  Suzanne,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Morse  (Janet  Scott,  '28). 

April  17 — A  son,  Charles  Loomis,  Jr.,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Killam  (Cornelia 
Hemingway,  '22). 

We  call  the  attention  of  "old  girls"  far  afield 
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to  the  following  model  move  on  the  part  of 
Ella  J.  Morrison,  '80-81,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  on  her  own  initiative  writes  this  letter  to 
Maida  Cardwell,  '35,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Lasell  Leaves  : 

"Two  copies  of  the  Lasell  Leaves  sent  me 
recently  were  received  with  pleasure.  One  I 
sent  to  a  former  roommate  at  Lasell,  Mary 
Bailey  Newell,  '80-82.  Mrs.  Newell  has  just 
spent  a  week  with  me  in  Washington,  returning 
a  few  days  ago  to  her  present  home,  London 
Terrace,  440  West  24th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Another  roommate,  Nettie  Libbey  Ful- 
ton, '80-'82,  died  recently  at  her  home  in  Foun- 
tain Hill,  Arkansas.  We  three  had  kept  up 
our  correspondence  and  friendship  all  through 
the  years. 

"Mrs.  Lucy  Tappan  Scott  (Vassar  College, 
class  of  79),  one  of  the  Lasell  faculty  during 
the  period  we  were  enrolled,  is  now  a  non- 
salaried  professor  at  the  Doshisha  Women's 
College,  Kyoto,  Japan.  She  meets  twenty  acad- 
emy girls  in  English  Conversation  in  fourteen 
different  hours  once  a  week — two  hundred  and 
eighty  girls  in  all ! 

"While  visiting  in  California  in  1928,  I 
called  on  Professor  Bragdon  at  his  Pasadena 
home. 

"As  we  were  connected  with  Lasell  so  many 
years  ago,  and  so  few  persons  would  recall  me, 
you  may  use  your  discretion  about  using  my 
news  items. 

E.  J.  M." 

The  Editor-in-Chief  as  well  as  students  of 
Miss  Morrison's  day  are  certainly  grateful  for 
these  most  interesting  items. 

Through  the  thought  fulness  of  Mrs.  William 
P.  Wagner,  we  have  just  learned  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Lucia  Shumway  Suffel,  '97,  which 
occurred  in  Pasadena,  California.  The  notice 
of  her  passing  contained  this  tribute : 

"Mrs.  Suffel  lived  in  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  for 
many  years,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her,  for  her  gracious  manner  and  the  fine  hos- 
pitality of  her  home.  She  served  as  president 
of  the  Green  Bay  Woman's  Club  from   1903 


to  1904,  being  gifted  with  capacity  for  leader- 
ship as  well  as  amiability." 

Lasell  Junior  College  extends  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  this  bereaved  family. 

Mrs.  Jean  Goodrich  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver- 
mont, has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  daughters. 
Just  now  our  special  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  Claudia,  who  has  been  chosen  vale- 
dictorian of  her  class  at  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy.  Mrs.  Goodrich  also  shared  the  good 
news  with  us  that  Josephine  Laughton,  '28,  has 
a  fine  position  as  head  of  the  local  welfare 
work.  Lasell's  congratulations  to  the  Valedic- 
torian and  the  Welfare  Directress. 

Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-07,  keeps  in 
friendly  touch  with  an  unusually  large  circle 
of  "old  girls."  We  are  indebted  to  her  for  a 
recent  much-appreciated  call  from  Florence 
Halberstadt  Ellis,  '06-07.  We  wish  the  meet- 
ing could  have  extended  into  a  real  visit. 

"Babe"  Whitney,  '32,  Agnes  Metcalf,  '32, 
and  Barbara  Stover,  '33,  reported  at  Lasell 
the  same  April  day.  Barbara  was  the  guest 
of  "Bee"  Edmands,  '33,  in  Auburndale  for  a 
few  days,  and  is  now  in  partnership  with  her 
father  and  enjoying  her  new  experience  in  the 
business  world.  Agnes  has  sold  her  interest 
in  her  Southboro  tearoom,  and  is  thoroughly 
enjoying  her  experience  as  a  "home  keeping 
heart."  We  congratulate  parents  and  daugh- 
ter. "Babe"  will  soon  be  graduated  from 
Bouve.  Following  that  important  event,  she 
goes  as  counsellor  in  the  Bouve  summer  camp. 
In  the  fall  she  will  continue  her  studies  in 
Boston  University,  and  hopes  to  receive  her 
B.S.  degree  at  mid-years. 

Elizabeth  Schuller's  ('33)  coming  to  Lasell 
was  to  us  a  complete  surprise  and  a  glad  one. 
She  and  her  Wellesley  College  sister  are  serv- 
ing in  a  fine  Newark  (N.  J.)  store  and  are 
finding  their  business  career  very  interesting. 
Libby's  high  standards  are  still  flying  at  top 
mast.    It  was  a  joy  to  welcome  her  home  again. 

The  Country  Club,  Parker sburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  the  present  address  of  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Clovis  (Doris  Crawford,  '20).  Her  message 
is  brief,  but  isn't  it  worthwhile?     Her  little 
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son,  David  Crawford  Clovis,  is  now  two  years 
old,  and  Doris  is  serving  for  the  second  term 
as  president  of  the  Junior  League. 

We  wondered  how  Alice  Floyd,  '34,  man- 
aged to  put  so  much  information  in  such  a 
brief  message.  Then  we  remembered  that  she 
was  the  editor  of  the  Lasell  News,  and  here 
and  then  learned  her  lesson  of  condensing. 
Alice's  note  opens  in  this  friendly  vein :  "It's 
a  pleasure  to  tell  you  what  I'm  doing  because 
I  am  so  happy  in  my  work.  I  am  serving  in 
one  of  Boston's  best  stores  and  just  love  it. 
There  are  five  other  Lasellites  with  me  in  the 
same  work.  It's  all  so  interesting;  I  meet 
many  different  types  of  people.  Twice  each 
week  we  also  have  a  business  course  offered 
by  the  firm.  Have  heard  from  Helen  Allen, 
'34,  Ada  May  Bartlett,  '34,  and  Dot  Secord, 
'34,  and  Helen  Roberts  Holt,  '30,  who  is  now 
living  in  East  Douglas,  Mass.  I  certainly  hope 
to  return  to  Lasell  for  my  first  reunion.  Dur- 
ing a  coming  week's  vacation,  mother  and  I 
are  going  to  Washington  and  down  into  Vir- 
ginia. Please  remember  me  to  Dr.  Winslow 
and  Miss  Eliasson." 

Helen  Parker,  '34,  has  been  working  all  win- 
ter in  the  Harvard  College  Library.  She 
describes  her  duties  as  interesting  and  declares, 
"I  love  it."  In  January  she  went  to  Green- 
field to  attend  the  wedding  of  Pauline  Demond 
Fowler,  '30-32.  She  closes  with  an  expressed 
hope  to  be  with  us  at  Commencement  time. 
She  still  signs  herself,  "P ky." 

What  possibilities  in  the  written  word,  espe- 
cially when  Katherine  Maxwell,  '34,  is  wield- 
ing the  pen.  In  proof  of  her  ability  to  "bring 
Lasell  girls  together"  no  matter  how  far  sep- 
arated, we  submit  her  latest  intentions  for 
Commencement  time.  Kay  writes  from  Tekoa, 
Washington : 

"It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it  is  almost 
time  for  Lasell's  Commencement.  In  my  mind 
there  will  never  be  another  class  like  the  Class 
of  1934.  I  started  to  attend  business  college 
in  January.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  didn't 
take  this  course  at  Lasell.     I  like  it  and   if 


everything  progresses  as  well  as  it  has  thus  far, 
I  ought  to  secure  a  position  before  the  summer 
is  over.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  for  Commence- 
ment. I  am  going  to  New  York  to  visit  Lucille 
Anderson,  '34,  for  a  while  and  then  to  Boston 
and  Lasell.  I  never  realized  how  truly  fond 
I  was  of  Lasell  until  I  started  attending  an- 
other school.  Can't  you  persuade  some  Little 
White  Dove  to  write  up  all  the  latest  Lasell 
news  for  'M.  M.'?  Must  sign  off  now  until 
June.     Am  looking  forward  to  our  reunion." 

"Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  It 
may  not  be  true  but  we  venture  to  believe  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  time  the  Viking's  slogan 
works,  "I'll  find  a  way  or  make  one."  Carol 
Morehouse,  '34,  certainly  is  one  of  Lasell's 
latest  exponents  of  this  motif.  Listen  to  her 
report  and  judge  for  yourself: 

"How  I  miss  you  all  and  often  wish  myself 
back  at  Lasell !  I  am  kept  busy  with  three  or 
four  jobs  which  keep  me  going  day  and  night. 
In  the  first  place,  I  secured  an  organ  position 
in  the  Congregational  Church  in  October. 
Since  I  majored  in  music,  especially  organ,  I 
am  very  much  pleased  to  have  secured  this 
position  so  soon  after  finishing  college.  Dur- 
ing the  week,  except  on  Thursday  afternoons, 
I  work  in  a  Title  and  Mortgage  Company 
office  in  Stamford.  Am  so  glad  I  took  up 
Shorthand  my  senior  year  at  Lasell;  it  has 
proved  valuable.  Thursday  afternoons  I  play 
the  piano  for  folk  dancing  classes  at  a  private 
school  in  Darien.  It  is  very  interesting  work 
and  very  different.  My  fourth  job,  which  is 
about  over,  is  playing  for  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operetta  Tolanthe.'  The  Darien  Guild 
is  giving  it  on  May  11.  That  keeps  me  busy 
Tuesday  evenings ;  Thursday  evenings,  choir 
rehearsals ;  and  Wednesday  evening,  Lenten 
services. 

"Mabelle  Hickcox  and  I  are  planning  to  drive 
up  for  Commencement  weekend.  I  will  be 
so  happy  to  see  you  all  again,  and  also  my 
former  classmates. 

"With  best  wishes  for  a  wonderful  spring — 

Carol." 
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Dell  Master john,  '34,  sends  this  line  to  our 
Dean :  "This  year  I'm  a  Junior  at  Russell  Sage 
College,  having  received  full  credit  for  my 
Lasell  years.  I'm  enjoying  Sage  very  much, 
but  will  have  to  admit  that  I'd  rather  live  in 
good  old  Auburndale  than  in  Troy.  Edith 
Downey,  Blanche  Moore,  Eleanor  Young  and 
I  are  planning  to  drive  out  for  Commencement 
in  June ;  incidentally,  we  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  reunion  ever  since  our  gradua- 
tion last  year ! 

For  some  time  the  Lasell  clans  have  been 
planning  their  June  reunions  at  the  college. 
Mabelle  Hickcox,  '34,  writes  to  Mrs.  Hooker : 

"When  does  graduation  come?  Quite  a  few 
of  our  class  are  hoping  to  return.  I  have  a 
bookkeeping  position  near  home,  and  have  been 
terribly  busy  all  winter.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
a  room  in  Bragdon  for  Carol  Morehouse,  '34, 
and  myself.  Remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  and  all  my  Lasell  acquaintances.  It 
will  seem  good  to  see  everyone  again  in  June." 

The  Home  Economics  Club  at  their  last 
meeting  listened  for  almost  an  hour  to  a  de- 
lightfully informal  and  valuable  lecture  on 
salesmanship  given  by  our  own  Isabelle  La- 
Cosse,  '34,  now  in  training  at  Filene's  Con- 
gratulations, Isabelle.  We  certainly  wish  the 
entire  student  body  could  have  heard  you. 

Helen  Burwell,  '33,  will  receive  her  B.S.  de- 
gree from  Boston  University  in  June.  She 
looked  in  on  the  office  force  en  route  to  an 
athletic  meet  at  Nickerson  Field ;  stayed  just 
long  enough  to  give  the  above  information. 
Her  last  word  was  the  best,  for  on  leaving  she 
called  back:  "I'm  planning  to  be  with  you  for 
Commencement.  After  all,  there's  no  place 
quite  equal  to  Lasell !" 

Business-like  Carolyn  Duncan  Long,  '27, 
wrote  direct  to  the  editor  of  the  Leaves,  and 
this  is  what  she  said :  "I  enclose  my  check 
which  I  believe  entitles  me  to  four  Alumnae 
numbers  of  the  Lasell  Leaves.  Long  live  the 
Leaves.  It's  a  Godsend  after  seven  years 
away  from  school.  It  may  or  may  not  interest 
you  to  know  that  we  have  a  twenty  month's  old 
son  who  is  our  pride  and  joy.     His  name  is 


Kent  Gillmor  Long.  We  look  forward  to  visit- 
ing Lasell  some  day  soon.     C.  D.  L." 

Gertrude  Allen,  '17,  and  her  classmate  sister- 
in-law,  Dorothy  Stewart  Allen,  '17,  accompa- 
nied by  her  two  daughters  called  at  the  college 
recently.  Dorothy,  in  addition  to  her  home 
duties,  is  still  busy  with  and  enthusiastic  over 
her  weaving,  and  was  especially  interested  in 
Lasell's  departure  this  year,  having  introduced 
weaving  into  our  curriculum.  Not  from  Ger- 
trude, but  on  a  chance  meeting  with  a  towns- 
woman,  we  listened  to  a  fine  tribute  to  Ger- 
trude's valuable  contribution  to  the  religious 
and  civic  life  of  Melrose  Highlands. 

The  latest  and  happiest  addition  to  our  cleri- 
cal force  is  the  coming  of  Marion  Roberts,  '29, 
as  one  of  Lasell's  Field  Secretaries. 

One  of  the  few  minor  notes  which  came  to 
us  at  the  Mid-winter  Reunion  was  word  from 
Myra  Louise  Davis,  '95-97,  telling  of  the  pass- 
ing of  her  mother  a  year  ago  this  April.  We 
regret  that  we  are  late  in  extending  sympathy 
to  this  former  schoolmate. 

The  head  dietitian  at  the  Cambridge  Hospital 
writes  to  Dr.  Winslow:  "Lois  Andrews,  '34, 
came  to  me  as  a  student  on  December  22d.  On 
this  past  Friday  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
accepting  a  position  in  Cohasset  at  Kimball's. 
As  a  result,  I  am  releasing  her  from  her  duties 
here  on  Thursday,  April  11th.  She  is  to  re- 
port for  duty  in  Cohasset  on  the  12th.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  things  will  go  well  for  her 
in  the  commercial  world. 

"Helen  Gibbs,  '34,  resigned  in  January  due 
to  ill  health." 

Lasell  trusts  that  by  this  time  Helen's  health 
has  been  restored,  and  shall  be  glad  to  get 
some  reassuring  report  from  her. 

Dear  Carolyn  Jameson  Pope,  '30,  great  is 
the  joy  you  set  before  us  in  hinting  that  you 
may  be  at  Lasell  for  your  fifth  reunion.  If 
only  that  little  son,  Thomas  Kent,  will  accom- 
pany you!  How  is  this  for  a  sensible  sugges- 
tion? Let  a  group  of  our  college  girls,  who 
are  specializing  in  Child  Care,  volunteer  to 
take  charge  for  a  day  or  two  of  these  wee  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  reunioning  Alumnae.  The 
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only  trouble  with  this  plan  might  be  that  certain  omics    work    of    the     Girl    Scouts    program, 

of  our  responsible  officials  might  be  tempted  Among  the  members  of  her  troop  is  a  pretty 

to  "cut"  the  Commencement  program  in  order  Indian   girl,   and   last   year   Constance's   home 

to  play  about  with  these  blessed  Little  White  was  on  the  river  opposite  the  Indian  reserva- 

Doves  and  their  brothers.  tion.     Constance,  why  not  take  a  day  off  and 

To  return  to  Carolyn's  letter,  we  are  touched  come  up  from  "down  east"  and  give  our  Lasell 

by  her  fine  tribute  to  Lasell  and  its  lovely  set-  girls   a   talk   on   your   unique   and    successful 

ting,   and  especially  by  this  closing   sentence :  avocation  ? 

"Some  time  I  may  send  a  daughter  to  love  and  Rhoda   Mooney's    ('32)    present  address   is 

enjoy  Lasell  as  I  did."  32  Hornblower  Avenue,  Belleville,  N.  J.    Her 

Bragdon  Hall  is  still  lonesome  without  Mary  latest  word  to  Lasell  contains  this  good  news : 

Elton's   ('34-35)   sunny  presence.     We  grate-  "You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  my  new 

fully  acknowledge  her  farewell  expressions  of  home  is  very  near  that  of  Margaret  Hrubec, 

appreciation,    and    Lasell    confesses   that   way  '32,  and  Thirza  Fretchner,  '32.     I  have  had 

down  in  our  hearts,  we  are  hoping  for  her  re-  the  pleasure  of  meeting  both  of  these  Lasell 

turn  some  glad  day  not  far  hence.  classmates  since  coming  here  to  live." 

Ruth  Gerry,  '31,  that  dear  little  trumpeter,  Betty  Wells,  '33-34,   joined  her  last  year's 

opens  her  last  note  to  the   Personals   Editor  roommate,  Virginia  White,  '35,  for  an  over- 

with  this  startling  statement:  "Possibly  you  do  night's  visit.     Betty  insisted  that  she  has  been 

not  remember  who  I  am."     Bless  your  heart,  missing  Lasell  all  the  year  long,  but  we  were 

Ruth,  you  hold  a  fixed  place  in  the  affections  thankful  to  note  that  her  disappointment  had 

of  your  Alma  Mater.     We  are  still  gratefully  not  worn  on  her  for  she  was  the  picture  of 

remembering  your  generous  part  on  our  mid-  good   health.      She   is   enjoying   her  congenial 

winter   Pop   Concert  program.     We  are  also  work  at  the  Girl  Scout  Headquarters  in  Glov- 

greatly    indebted    to    five    other    members    of  ersville,  New  York. 

Lasell's  alumnae  who  so  willingly  added  to  the  In  a  note  received  from  Barbara  Peirce,  '29, 

success    of    this    popular    musicale :    Marjorie  she  writes : 

Winslow    MacCuspie,    '28,    Isabelle    Daggett  "The   enclosed   press   announcement  of   my 

Wilson,  '29,  Karin  Eliasson,  '31,  Louise  Cook,  engagement  will  speak  for  itself.     I  regretted 

'34,  and  Virginia  Bascom,  '33-34.  missing  the  Lasell  mid-winter  reunion  at  the 

Roberta    Massey    nee    Roberta    Davis,    '34,  University  Club,  but  on  that  very  day  Mother 

writes    from   her   new   home    (214   Glenwood  was  giving  an  engagement  luncheon   for  me. 

Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.)  to  the  Personals  I  greatly  enjoy  these  Lasell  reunions  and  I  am 

Editor:  planning   to   be   with  you   at    Commencement 

"I  should  have  sent  you  a  line  sooner  but  time.     Please  remember  me  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

have  been  terribly  busy  trying  to  get  settled  Winslow  and  Marjorie." 

in  our  apartment.     It  is  darling  and  we  are  Thank  you,  Miss  Perley,  for  sharing  Edith 

both  delighted  with  it.     I   surely  would  like  Downey's    ('34)    letter.     As    is    her    custom, 

to  be  at  Lasell  for  the  Commencement  exer-  Edith  was  early  on  the  hunt  for  pussy  willows, 

cises,  but  am  not  positive  I  will  be  able  to  make  robins,    and   like   harbingers   of    spring.      She 

it.     My  best  love  to  everyone  at  Lasell."  finds  the  region  round  about  Beaver  College 

Constance  Chalmers  Harlow  of  the  Class  of  well  suited  for  her  nature-loving  tastes.     Dur- 

1929  is  loyally  standing  by  her  native  state,  and  ing  the  Easter  vacation  Edith  was  overjoyed 

is  at  home  at  38  High  Street,  Old  Town,  Maine,  to  receive  a  surprise  call  from  three  of  Lasell's 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  efficient  seniors:  Gretta  Sherman,  Pat  Meyer  and  Lucy 

graduate  is  actively  engaged  in  the  Home  Econ-  Johnson.     All  through  her  friendly  letter  this 
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graduate  harks  back  to  her  happy  Lasell  days.  Marblehead,    Mass.     Phyllis'    little    daughter, 

Edith,  we'll  be  eagerly  watching  for  your  prom-  Deborah  Jane,  is  three  years  old,  and  her  wee 

ised  return  in  June.  son,  Roger  Williams,  is  fast  approaching  his 

Laura  Chase  of  the  Class  of  1902  makes  a  first  anniversary, 

brief   report  and   we   are  happy  to   share   it :  Words  of  praise  for  the  Lasell  Leaves  are 

"Still  teaching  kindergarten  and  still  enjoying  often  on  the  air,  but  here  is  a  deserved  tribute 

it."     Her  present  address  is   P.   O.   Box  85,  dedicated  wholly  to  the  Lasell  News.    Follow- 

Pacific  Palisades,  California.  ing  her  welcomed  call  at  Lasell,  Betty  DeBard, 

Sue  Morgan  Williams,  '30,  and  her  husband  '33-34,  sent  this  message :  "Ann  Cobb,  '33-34, 

are  becoming  real  New  Yorkers  as  far  as  the  and  I  send  best  wishes  to  all  our  Lasell  friends, 

state  is  concerned.    Their  latest  move  was  from  We  are  having  a  most  interesting  winter  to- 

Albany   to   Troy    (45    Belle   Avenue,    Troy),  gether  in  New  York.     Ann  is  studying  art  at 

Fortunately  for  her  Lasell  friends,  Sue's  par-  Parsons'    Art    School   and    I   am   engaged   in 

ents  are  still   residents  of  Auburndale,  which  social  service  work  and  so  learning  some  of 

means  this  dear  Alumna's  neighboring  a  wee  the  world's  responsibilities.     If  it  were  not  for 

bit  with  Lasell  during  her  home  comings.    She  our   fortnightly  Lasell  News  bringing  us  the 

was  recently  seen  at  Bragdon  Hall  by  one  of  latest  word  from  Lasell,  life  wouldn't  be  worth 

her  former  school  companions  who  exclaimed,  while!" 

"Well,  I  declare,  Sue  Morgan  is  a  veritable  Senora  Orozco  kindly  shares  with  us  this 
personification  of  Lasell's  slogan  'Well  and  bright  bit  from  Dorothy  Hay  ward's  ('29)  "sea- 
happy  !    Well  and  happy !'  "  breezy"  letter : 

We    could    easily    have    imagined    that    the  "I  am  on  a  cruise  bound  for  South  America, 

calendar  registered  1934  when  Dorothy  Quade,  Panama,  Jamaica  and  Nassau.     Yesterday  we 

'33-'34,  and  Joyce  Stearns,  '33-'34,  came  hand-  landed  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  and  took  a  trip 

in-hand,  as  it  were,  into  our  office.     But  no,  cross  the  Andes  to  Caracas.     It  was  the  most 

they  have  enjoyed  (and  they  looked  it)  almost  wonderful  experience  I  have  ever  had.    It  just 

a  year's  study  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  didn't    seem    real.     The    driver    of    our    car 

"Buddy"  is  specializing  in  Social  Science  and  couldn't  talk  English  so  I  tried  to  dig  up  what 

Dorothy  in  Home  Economics.     Carolyn  Scott,  little  Spanish  I  knew,  and  you  should  see  the 

'34,  is  also  a  student  in  the  same  fine  institution  driver's  eyes  brighten  when  I  came  forth  with 

and  is  training  in  pedagogy.  a  few  words  now  and  then  in  his  native  tongue. 

Evidently    housekeeping    and    home-making  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  French,  Eng- 

agree  with  Dorothy  Weeks  Clayton,  '34,   for  lish  and  Spanish,  but  my  Lasell  education  was 

she  never  looked  as  happy  than  on  her  first  put  to  good  use. 

return  visit  to  Lasell,  April  2d.     She  is  now  "Today  we  stopped  at  the  island  of  Curacao 

Mrs.    Gordon    R.    Clayton,   915    Worthington  and  visited  the  city  of  Willemstad.    The  houses 

Street,   Springfield,  Mass.     We  learned  from  certainly  are  picturesque  as  are  those  in  Ven- 

her  that  the  wedding  day  was  January  7.  Olive  ezuela— blue,  pink,  orange,  yellow,  green  and 

Anderson,  34,  and  Barbara  Beers,   '34,  were  many  other  shades.     There  people  are  under 

her  bridesmaids,  while  Lucile  Moran,  '32-33,  the  Dutch  rule,  but  they  speak  English  very 

and  Margaret  Weber,  '33-34,  were  among  the  well. 

wedding  guests.  "I  am  having  a  grand  time  and  as  we  sit 

In   reply   to   Lasell's   inquiry,   we   have   the  on  deck  in  the  warm  sun  wishing  for  a  cool 

welcome    information    from    Phyllis    Crooke  breeze,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  at  home 

Redfield,   '23-24,   that   her   present   address   is  it  is  winter  and  much  snow  and  ice. 

Mrs.    E.    B.    Redfield,   Jr.,   Emerald   Avenue,  "On  shipboard  there  is  something  doing  all 
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the   time.     A    few    fellow-passengers   on   this 
trip  were  on  the  Franconia  two  years  ago. 

"The  Shriners  are  to  have  a  celebration  in 
Panama.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  trip  and 
my  being  with  Mother  and  Dad,  who  is  a 
Shriner. 

Lots  of  love  to  you,  Senora,  and  my  other 
Lasell  friends. 

Dorothy  Hayward,  '29." 

Miss  Eastman  shares  with  us  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Catherine  Clynes,  '32.  Not  a 
moment  of  unemployment  in  the  program  of 
this  energetic  dietitian.  After  a  grateful  refer- 
ence to  the  valuable  training  received  from 
Miss  Eastman,  Catherine  writes :  "I  accepted 
a  position  immediately  after  graduation  at 
Schrafft's  but  didn't  care  for  the  work  there 
and  after  five  months  took  up  a  six  months' 
student  course  at  the  Orange  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Simply  adored  it — it  was  so  much  like 
being  back  at  Lasell  again !  After  I  finished 
my  course  there  I  secured  a  position  in  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  (of  all  places  to  go  to!)  as  assist- 
ant manager  in  their  cafeteria.  The  work  was 
very  hard,  and  the  hours  long.  But  after  I 
became  used  to  it  I  didn't  mind  it,  and  grew 
to  like  it.  I  was  very  gratified  when  they  asked 
me  to  be  manager,  but  the  hours  were  longer 
and  no  financial  advantages,  so  I  declined  the 
offer.  Last  summer  I  did  relief  work  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  for  the  month 
of  August,  while  one  of  the  dietitians  was  on 
her  vacation,  and  liked  it  very  much.  Now, 
however,  I  am  very  fortunate  in  having  a  very 
nice  position  as  dietitian  here  at  the  Wykeham 
Rise  School  in  Washington,  Connecticut.  It 
is  a  very  lovely  school,  and  in  a  beautiful  spot. 
The  school  is  small  so  the  work  is  not  too 
difficult.  Of  course,  we  are  out  in  the  country, 
but  I  am  getting  used  to  it,  and  I  find  the 
work  the  kind  that  I  would  like  to  continue 
doing.  If  you  are  ever  up  this  way,  I  hope 
you'll  stop  in  and  see  me.  When  I  first  arrived 
I  felt  lonely  and  homesick  for  Lasell  as  the 
school  is  run  very  much  the  same  as  Lasell, 
and  I  did  so  want  to  be  back  with  you  again. 


Please  remember  me  to  all  the  faculty,  espe- 
cially Miss  Potter,  Dr.  Winslow  and  Senora.. 
Tell  Senora  I  think  of  her  often."  We  shall 
not  worry  about  this  dear  worker  whose  motto 
seems  to  be  "I'll  persist  until  I  achieve." 

We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  fair  day 
in  1922  during  Lasell's  annual  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  when  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Jack  Connolly,  then  president  of  the 
Washington  Press  Association,  our  delegation 
was  received  by  Vice-President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge.  The  high  moment  came  when,  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  Mildred  Melgaard 
Rees,  '22,  decorated  the  Vice-President  with 
their  class  pin,  for  Mr.  Coolidge  was  1922's. 
honorary  member.  Thirteen  years  have  passed 
since  then  and  we  were  especially  pleased  to 
receive  word  recently  from  Mildred.  Her 
present  address  is  424  South  Holt  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  She  is  now  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Malcolm  Rees,  aged  ten,  and  John 
David  Rees,  aged  three. 

The  Personals  Editor  heartily  welcomes  the 
following  informal  reports  of  Lasell  Alumnae 
Meetings  at  large. 

Kitty  Worrall  Clarke,  '28,  president  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Lasell  Club  writes: 

"Thinking  that  possibly  we  might  have  an- 
other meeting  in  the  spring,  we  decided  to 
combine  the  February  and  April  reports,  but 
later  our  Club  voted  to  have  but  two  meetings 
annually.  Our  next  gathering  will  be  in  the 
fall. 

"The  February  meeting  was  a  most  delight- 
ful one  and  to  say  that  we  enjoyed  Dr. 
Winslow  is  to  say  that  if  we  feel  the  meeting 
was  a  grand  success,  he  made  it  so.  Those 
present  on  February  21  at  the  Mayflower- 
Hotel  were:  Natalie  Beaumont,  '28-30,  Helen 
Decker  Exley,  '18-19,  Bessie  Draper  Ruffin,. 
'02,  Marjorie  Martin  Lawrence,  '29-30,  Ruth 
McGovern  Gallivan,  '29,  Edith  Vance  Nicol- 
son,  '19,  Alice  Wardman  Rheem,  '11-13,  Anna. 
P.  Warner,  '97,  Phyllis  Rowe,  '19,  and  a  very 
quiet  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Owings,  '27,  wear- 
ing a  suspicious  looking  diamond  ring.  She: 
would  not  tell  us  the  secret,  but  the  daily  press 
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carried  a  lovely  picture  of  her  three  days  later 
and  under  the  picture  was  this  bit  of  news : 
"Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Owings,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Owings,  who  announce  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Little  of 
Baltimore.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
June." 

"Eleanor  Tingley  Hammer,  '12-13,  slipped 
into  the  meeting  for  a  moment  to  greet  Dr. 
Winslow. 

"The  great  change  in  Lasell  since  1924,  when 
I  entered,  is  rather  amazing.  I  really  would 
love  to  come  back  right  now  and  do  my  years 
all  over  again. 

"Please  let  us  know  when  any  of  the  faculty 
or  former  students  will  be  in  Washington. 
Urge  them  "to  call  me  up."  We  will  all  be 
so  glad  to  make  their  visit  in  Washington  as 
pleasant  as  possible. 

"With  sincere  good  wishes  to  all, 
Affectionately, 
Catherine  Worrall  Clarke,  '28. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Michigan  Lasell 
Club  to  our  president,  Dr.  Winslow,  came  in 
the  form  of  an  informal  letter  from  Katherine 
Rice  Broock,  '20.  Kay  writes  from  her  new 
home  at  Lone  Pine  Court,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Michigan : 

"Again  we  are  sorry  that  Detroit  is  just 
too  far  away  for  you  to  drop  in  on  us  when 
we  met  last  Wednesday.  We  did  enjoy,  how- 
ever, your  visit  by  proxy,  through  your  letters 
and  the  current  pictures  of  the  school.  Many 
expressed  the  hope  that  your  next  trip  will 
bring  you  here  and  that  it  will  be  in  the  very 
near  future. 

"Our  meeting  was  held  at  the  Women's  City 
Club  where  we  met  for  luncheon  and  business. 
There  were  but  a  few,  due  no  doubt  to  in- 
clement weather  plus  previous  engagements. 
After  hearing  your  letters  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Irene  Stroh,  '11-12,  and  looking  at  the 
pictures,  the  subject  of  time  and  place  for  our 
next  meeting  was  discussed.  The  suggestion 
that  a  definite  date,  set  far  enough  in  advance 
would  solve  the  problem  of  'previous  engage- 
ments,' and  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  the 


late  spring.  The  motion  met  with  unanimous 
approval.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Mich- 
igan Lasell  Club  again  raise  money  for  the 
Endowment  Fund.  The  following  motion  was 
carried  that  a  bridge  party  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  15th,  in  the  home  of  Helane  Jones 
Pressel,  '32,  in  Grosse  Pointe  Farms. 

"We  were  delighted  to  find  that  Tt  pays  to 
advertise,'  for  now  another  'Little  White  Dove' 
has  returned  to  the  cote.  Winifred  Conlin 
Clarke,  '92-95,  read  of  the  luncheon  in  a  local 
paper  and  to  quote  her,  came  'to  find  Lasell 
girls  still  charming  and  gracious,  as  they  were 
in  the  nineties.'  Last  year  we  found  two  mem- 
bers through  a  radio  notice  and  have  made 
plans  to  have  the  party  announced  again  this 
year  through  the  local  station. 

"The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1935 :  President,  Kathryn  Forgey,  '28,  Vice- 
President,  Winifred  Conlin  Clarke,  '92-95; 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Katherine  Rice 
Broock,  '20. 

"Lasell  girls  who  have  attended  any  of  the 
meetings  knows  how  regretfully  we  accepted 
Irene  Stroh's  refusal  to  continue  as  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Lasell  Club.  Her  interest  and 
devotion  have  been  an  inspiration.  Following 
her  example,  we  can't  help  but  continue  to  grow 
toward  the  ideal  Alumnae  Club  which  she  has 
always  visioned  for  Michigan. 

"We  have  all  been  following  with  interest 
the  forward  steps  taken  by  'Lasell  Seminary 
for  Young  Women.'  I  suppose  to  many  it  will 
always  be  'Lasell  Seminary,'  although  I  now 
speak  with  pride  of  'Lasell  Junior  College.' 

"It  was  the  expressed  desire  of  all  present 
to  be  remembered  to  you  and  to  those  'who 
were  at  Lasell  when  we  were.'  Please  re- 
member us  on  May  15  and  as  we  are  all  still 
girls,  we  will  be  eager  for  all  the  latest  news 
and  gossip.    . 

Sincerely  yours, 

Katherine  Rice  Broock,  '20. 

Those  present  were :  Helen  Bauman  Routier, 
'17,  Louise  Roberts,  '31,  Helane  Jones  Pressel, 
'32,  Bada  Waltz,  '27,  Kay  Forgey,  '28,  Gladys 
Purdy  O'Connor,  '28,  Lucille  Barry  Shea,  '26, 
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Irene  Stroh,  '11-12,  Marion  Cole  MacKenzie,  The  Editor  must  confess  serious  slipping  on 

'01,  Marie  Roberts  Rucker,  '24-24,  Winifred  her  part  when  she  failed  to  publish  the  report 

Conlin    Clarke,    '92-95,    and    Katherine    Rice  of   the  January  meeting  of   the   New   Haven 

Broock,  '20.  Club.    We  hope  the  secretary,  Maude  Williams, 

Could  any  word  have  been  more  spontaneous  '29,  will  accept  our  apology  for  we  still  hope 

and  characteristic  than  this  delightful  report  of  to  hold  our  place  in  her  friendly  esteem. 

"Pinkey"  Puckett's,  alias  Louise  Puckett  Neill,  "Dear  Miss  Potter, 

'23,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Lasell  Club?  I  wrote  you  before,  referring  to  a  get-to- 

"I  am  preparing  to  leave  tomorrow  morning  gether  we  hoped  to  have  for  the  girls  home 

for  a  short  sojourn  in  the  South.     My  little  from  school,  during  their  vacation.     We  did 

'red-head'    (her  daughter)   has  not  been  very  have  such  a  gathering,  in  the  form  of  a  tea, 

well  this  winter.    This  Buffalo  climate  does  not  on  Saturday  afternoon  December  29th,  at  the 

agree  with  any  of  us,  and  so  I'm  taking  Beverly  Quinnipiack  Club.     Only  three  of  your  girls 

to  my  parent's  home  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  were   able   to   be   there:    Phyllis    Stuart,    '35, 

to  absorb  some  spring  sunshine.  Janice   Shutter,   '36,   and   Mary   Bradley,   '36. 

"We  had  a  lovely  luncheon  and  meeting  on  I  do  hope  they  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  en- 
March  thirtieth.  There  were  twelve  of  us  joyed  having  them  with  us.  They  are  indeed 
present :  Helen  Balcom  Roberts,  '20,  Julia  lovely  girls,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  become 
Tiffany,  '29,  Aline  Paul,  '31,  Audrey  Kaiser,  active  members  of  our  Club  when  they  graduate 
'29-30,  Helen  Heath,  '07,  Doris  Bovaird  Hod-  and  are  home  for  good. 

dick,   '20-21,    Marjorie   Keller,   '29-30,    Helen  "Quite  a  few  of  our  members  were  present 

Frick    Stein,    '10-10,    Betty    McKee,    '31-32,  — a  very  brave  effort  on  their  part,  as  it  was 

Jessie  Taylor  Kellner,  '27-29,  Joan  Kennedy,  a  stormy  day.     Those  who  came,  numbering 

'36,  and  myself.     We  were  delighted  to  have  eighteen,  were  as  follows :   Cornelia  Heming- 

Joan  with  us,  and  so  pleased  to  find  such  a  way  Killam,  '22,  Charlotte  Brooks  Armstrong, 

splendid  Buffalo  representative  at  dear  Lasell.  '29,  Winifred  Anthony  Glick,  '12-13,  Dorothy 

We  had  hoped  that  the  other  two  neighborhood  Bishop  Hale,  '27-28,  Ida  Barber  Longley,  '26- 

girls  now  at  Lasell  would  attend,  but  were  dis-  27,   Mildred   Munson,   '32,   Nancy   Skiff,   '33, 

appointed.    It's  quite  a  jaunt  up  here  from  the  Jeanette  Gessner   Somers,   '30,  Helen  Taylor, 

Falls.  '29-30,    Leontine    Goodman    Thalheimer,    '18, 

"At  the  meeting  we  made  definite  plans  for  Ruth  Tolman,   '18-19,   Frances  Wood   Willis, 

our  scholarship  benefit  to  be  held  on  June  15th  '97-98,  Elsie  Flight  Wuestefeld,  '18,  and  Maude 

at  Lilian  Doane  Maddigan's  ('21)  home.     She  Williams,  '29. 

has  been  most  generous  in  offering  her  home  "This   was   about  the   largest  gathering  we 

for  our  two  benefits.     Of  course,  our  Buffalo  have  ever  had  at  a  meeting  of  our  club,  at 

Club  is  small  yet,  but  we  are  doing  well  con-  least  since  I  have  been  a  member,  and  the  girls 

sidering  that  fact,  and  also  that  we  have  been  all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  immensely, 

active   for   only   a  year.     The  girls   are   very  "My  sincere  wish  for  your  continued  happi- 

congenial    and    have    a    merry   time   together,  nesss  accompanies  this  letter. 

Lilian  Doane  Maddigan  has  a  beautiful  new  Sincerely  yours, 

daughter,  born  March  7th,  whom  she  has  named  E.  Maude  Williams,  '29." 

Sandra  Lilian.  \\fe  are  publishing  on  time  this  latest  valued 

"All  the  Buffalo  'Doves'  send  their  love  to  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Haven 

you  and  all  Lasell.    With  every  good  wish  for  Lasell  Club : 

a  pleasant  summer,  «On  Saturday,  March  30,  our  New  Haven 

Devotedly,  Lasell   Club  had   its  annual   spring  luncheon. 

Louise  Puckett  Neill,  '23.  Gertrude  Moeller,  '26,  was  in  charge  of  the 
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luncheon,  and  she  did  arrange  a  very  lovely  "The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club  met 

time  for  us  at  the  Faculty  Club.  at  the  home  of  Isabelle  Bowers  Church,  '00-01, 

"We  were  delighted  to  have  Miss  Wright  in  South  Pasadena  on  April  9th.  We  are  try- 
as  our  guest  of  honor,  and  between  her  and  ing  to  get  together  for  these  annual  affairs  in 
one  of  your  very  nice  Seniors,  Katharine  Peck,  the  homes  of  the  girls  as  we  find  this  to  be 
we  heard  many  of  the  interesting  things  about  much  more  delightful  both  for  the  luncheon 
Lasell  as  it  is  and  has  been  since  we  were  all  and  a  social  afternoon  following.  Mrs. 
with  you.  Kay  was  the  only  undergraduate  Church's  spacious  home  and  beautiful  garden 
who  could  be  present,  and  we  did  so  enjoy  were  ideal  for  this  meeting, 
having  her  with  us.  "After   a   nice   luncheon,   a   short   business 

"We  were  very  happy  to  be  able  to  give  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  president,  Miss 

Miss  Wright  a  check  for  $50.00  for  the  En-  Sarah   Pauline   Wild,   '19-20,   presided.     The 

dowment    Fund.      This    year    we    thought    it  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  read  by 

would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  girls  themselves  Elizabeth   Lum,   secretary;   as   were   also   the 

decided  whether  they  wanted  it  to  be  for  the  letters  from  Dr.  Winslow  and  Miss  Potter  of 

Scholarship  Fund  or  the  Building  Fund.    After  Lasell.    News  first  hand  from  the  Alma  Mater 

a  short  discussion,  they  decided  on  the  Scholar-  is  always  much  appreciated.     Messages  were 

ship  Fund.  read  from  a  number  of  girls  not  able  to  attend 

"After  the  luncheon  was  over,  Ruth  Tolman  but  who  sent  kindly  greetings, 

took  Miss  Wright  to  see  our  president,  Cornelia  "Officers  appointed  for  next  year  are  Cleora 

Hemingway   Killam,    who   was    unable   to   be  Brooks  Clokey, '01,  president;  Georgia  Parrish 

with  us.     Just  today,  I  received  a  note  from  Campbell,  '26,  vice-president ;  Elizabeth  Ewing, 

Cornelia  telling  me  how  thrilled  she  had  been  '93,     secretary;     and     Winifred     Whittlesey 

at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Wright.  Barberey,  '12,  treasurer. 

"After  one  more  meeting,  which   is  to  be  "Those  present  were :  Elsie  Crowell  Bennett, 

held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frances  Wood  Willis,  '19-20,  Amy  Phillips,  '18,  Hattie  May  Church 

'97-98,  on  Saturday  May  4,  our  year  will  be  Cottle,    '86-87,    Eunice    Perkins    Hill,    '19-20, 

over.     We  have  had  a  very  good  year,  and  Kate   Wheldon   Plumb,   '00-02,    Elizabeth   M. 

hope  that  the  next  one  will  be  just  as  profitable.  Lum,  '01,  Lilian  Douglas,  '07,  Christine  Ryrie, 

"We  all  send  to  everyone  at  Lasell  our  very  '06-07,  Myrtle  Hewson  Parker,  '99,  Elizabeth 

best  wishes.  Ewing,   '93,   Edith   Simonds   Bennett,   '04-'O5, 

Sincerely  yours,  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg,  'OS,  Edith  Boadway 

E.  Maude  Williams,  '29.  McAdam,  '21,  Georgia  Parrish  Campbell,  '26, 

Those  present  were :  Alice  Pratt  Brown,  '29,  Frances  Holmes  Ott,  '92-93,  Nettie  Dannheim 

Leota  Fulton,  '19-20,   Margaret   Fuller  Man-  Herbert,  '02-03,  Helen  Ebersole  Swartzel,  '01- 

chester,   '06,   Gertrude   Moeller,    '26,    Mildred  02,  Ellen  Chase  Wood,  '02,  Marion  Southwick 

Munson,    '32,    Charlotte    Ockert,    '33,    Emma  Wolfe, '00-01,  Anna  Rouse  Lewis, '02,  Isabelle 

Ockert,  '26,  Katharine  Peck,  '35,  Nancy  Skiff,  Bowers    Church,    '00-01,    Catherine    Kendrick 

'33,  Anita  Hotchkiss  Scott,  '18,  Jeanette  Gess-  Cole,  '99-02,  Florence  Wilbur  Heckler,  '98-00, 

ner    Somers,    '30,    Leontine    Goodman    Thai-  Cleora  Brooks  Clokey,  '01,  Winifred  Whittle- 

heimer,   '18,    Ruth   Tolman,    '18-19,   Marjorie  sey   Barberey,   '12,   and   Sarah   Pauline  Wild, 

Lowell    Weeks,    '23,    Maude    Williams,    '29,  '19-20. 

Frances  Wood  Willis,  '97-98,  and  Elsie  Flight  Cordially, 

Wuestefeld,  '18.  Elizabeth  M.  Lum. 

The  Southern  California  Lasell  Club  swung 

splendidly  into  line  at  their  April  meeting,  as  We  are  also  indebted  to  this  retiring  Secre- 

the  following  report  from  Secretary  Elizabeth  tary  not  only  for  the  report  but  also  for  her 

Lum  '01  indicates:  very   friendly  personal  message. 
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Portia  Law  School 
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OUT    OF 

In  January  1935,  19  women 
were  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  ...  14  of  them 
were  PORTIA  graduates. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  some  facts 
about  the  Law  as  a  career  for  you, 
write  Miss  Mosher,  Secretary  of  Law 
School   ...   Or  call  CAPitol  5725. 
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History  Lesson: 

The  First  Pair  of  FOWNES  Gloves 
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157  years  ago,  that  was 


and  kings  and  queens  of  fashion  have 
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*As  a  royal  gift  for  a  man,  Fownes  men's  gloves  are  still  the  vogue.  Most 
men  wear  size  8,  in  case  you've  a  gift  coming  on! 
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BACCALAUREATE 

Lasell  had  a  feast  of  ripe  wisdom  at  Bacca- 
laureate and  Commencement. 

Reverend  Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.D.,  minister  of 
the  First  Church,  Congregational,  Newton  Cen- 
tre, spoke  on  ''Paying  What  We  Owe  Our- 
selves." His  text  was  from  Romans  XIII, 
v.  8,  "Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one 
another."     His  message,  in  brief,  follows : — 

Man  wants  to  pay  his  financial  obligations. 
He  also  wants  to  pay  other  obligations.  There- 
by he  becomes  free,  independent.  Some  obli- 
gations, however,  are  too  great  to  discharge, 
for  which  he  can  only  be  profoundly  grateful 
.to  God  and  man.  Of  these  last,  some  may  be 
discharged  merely  by  recognizing  them.  In  a 
certain  southern  village,  an  aspirant  for  a  state 
office  called  upon  the  village  harness  maker, 
who  was  the  leader  in  local  politics.  The  for- 
mer, thinking  to  ingratiate  himself,  announced 
that  his  platform  was  repudiation  of  the  state 
debts.  The  harness  maker  objected.  The  as- 
pirant urged,  "But  you  know  that  we  can  never 
pay  those  debts,"  and  got  this  reply. 


"Well,  we  can  owe  them,  can't  we  ?" 
We  human  beings,  ordinarily  recognize  what 
we  owe  ourselves,  but  we  continually  declare 
a  moratorium.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  take 
care  of  our  bodies.  We  must  also  feed  our 
minds  with  good  food.  Americans  as  a  people 
are  not  great  readers.  They  read  ephemeral 
literature,  newspapers,  magazines.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  read  the  great  minds  whom  the 
world  has  bequeathed  us.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  care  for  our  souls.  Our  souls  are  our 
own  to  direct.  Other  people  shall  keep  their 
hands  off.  The  soul  is  the  center  of  our  being, 
the  fountain  of  our  ideals,  the  august  court  of 
conscience  over  which  we  alone  have  jurisdic- 
tion. We  are  our  first  creditors,  preferred 
creditors.  In  satisfying  our  own  souls,  we 
please  God  most. 

Find  out  what  you  owe  yourself,  and  what 
you  owe  others.  Thereby  you  become  most 
yourself. 

What  about  duty?  We  must  not  think  of  it 
as  something  outside  compelling  us.  Duty  is 
what  a  person  requires  of  himself. 
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To  Mr.  Mencken  conscience  means,  "Look 
out !  somebody's  looking  at  you."  But  to  mul- 
titudes of  people  conscience  does  not  mean  this, 
but  rather  that  our  best  self  is  looking  at  us. 
Right  and  wrong  sometimes  are  arbitrary. 
Sometimes  they  vary  with  our  experience.  But 
something  underlying  is  changeless.  Columbus 
tampered  with  the  compass  card  to  make  the 
sailors  think  he  had  turned  homeward.  But  he 
couldn't  change  the  needle. 

A  man  may  sin  securely,  but  safely  never. 
He  can  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  world,  but  not 
the  penalties  of  his  own  needs. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  provide  for  our 
own  growth.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
spirits  may  grow : — 

1)  by  exposing  our  souls  to  great  spiritual 
values.  A  person  who  never  sees  anything 
bigger  than  he  is,  never  becomes  anything  big- 
ger.   No  one  who  does  not  need  ever  grows. 

2)  by  letting  what  is  in  us  come  out,  by  ex- 
panding our  powers. 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  right  to  be 
happy.  No  one  has  a  right  to  be  happy.  Any- 
body has  a  right  to  take  courses  of  action  which 
tend  toward  happiness.  One  great  source  of 
happiness  is  the  knowledge  that  one  has  done 
what  one  could. 

Maybe  God  could  get  along  without  us.  But 
could  we  afford  to  let  him? 

Why  are  we  so  slow  to  pay  ourselves? 
Somebody  is  always  around  to  collect  our  other 
obligations.  We  think  that  it  is  optional 
whether  we  pay  ourselves.  Nobody  is  around 
to  collect.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Nature  always  collects,  sometimes  violently. 
As  regards  sins  of  omission,  Nature  is  very 
quiet.  We  think  she  is  not  going  to  collect  at 
all.  But  what  we  owe  ourselves  and  never  pay 
ourselves  Nature  simply  deducts  from  what  we 
might  have  been. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  paid.  They 
are  a  light  to  guide  us.  As  Dean  Inge  says, 
"We  all  know  a  jew  Christians." 

Owe  no  person  anything,  especially  yourself. 


COMMENCEMENT 

The  address  was  ideally  suited  to  a  graduat- 
ing class  somewhat  worn  by  a  week  of  festivi- 
ties, and  torn  by  the  strain  of  parting  with  class- 
mates. To  the  undiscerning,  the  talk  by  Rev- 
erend Vivian  T.  Pomeroy  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Milton  might  have  seemed  too  ut- 
terly casual  for  an  occasion  essentially  august. 
But  the  casualness  was  the  art  which  conceals 
art.  In  the  manner  of  Christ's  parables,  Dr. 
Pomeroy  uttered  profundities  in  the  guise  of 
homely  illustrations.  His  thought  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

First  of  all  let  me  relieve  you  by  saying  that 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  you.  I  shall  talk 
mostly  about  myself. 

As  you  may  have  guessed,  I  am  an  English- 
man. But  having  lived  over  ten  years  in 
America,  I  am  what  one  of  my  kind  parish- 
ioners calls  an  improved  Englishman.  I  love 
to  go  back  to  England  each  summer  to  my  cot- 
tage in  Cornwall.  I  like  English  food,  with 
one  exception.  There  is  one  article  of  English 
diet  which  I  detest, — blanc  mange,  called  in 
England  cold  shape.  It  is  grayish,  and  has 
gooseberries  in  it.  One  Sunday  evening  when 
I  returned  from  church,  I  noticed  "cold  shape" 
on  the  supper  table.  There  it  was,  pure,  pale, 
perfect,  and  abominable.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  throw  it  out  the  window.  But  one  can't 
get  rid  of  it  that  way.  The  beasts  of  the  field 
won't  eat  it.  Birds  won't  touch  it.  Rain  won't 
dissolve  it,  the  sun  won't  dry  it  up.  It  remains 
firm,  defiant,  and  ugly.  Later  in  my  talk  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did  with  that  cold  shape. 

But  I  want  now  to  turn  to  another  matter. 
Many  Commencement  talks  are  not  true,  not 
real.  They  stress  how  happy  the  young  are, 
how  care-free.  But  youth  is  an  unhappy,  diffi- 
cult time.  If  I  were  younger,  and  handsome, 
I  would  start  a  crusade  with  a  new  slogan, 
"THE  RIGHT  OF  YOUTH  TO  BE  UN- 
HAPPY." 

Once  in  a  while  I  go  to  the  movies.  I  am  not 
emotional.     I  am  not  tearful  or  demonstrative 
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in  private.  But  when  a  "dear  little  old  mother" 
appears  on  the  screen,  I  melt  to  the  last  ounce. 
Incidentally  there  are  never  any  dear  little  old 
fathers  in  the  movies.  The  fathers  are  either 
cruel  or  comic.  When  the  little  old  mother 
comes  to  the  prison  to  visit  her  gangster  son, 
and  says,  "Oh  my  boy,  I  know  you  didn't  do 
it,"  even  though  it  is  proved  that  he  has  bumped 
off  seven  men,  I  dissolve  in  tears.  I  am  soggy 
with  emotion.  I  don't  revive  till  Mr.  Hearst's 
news  comes  on  the  screen,  and  a  man  with  a 
voice  like  the  Day  of  Judgment  tries  to  interest 
me  in  a  dog  race.  Then  I  become  cold  shape 
again. 

To  return  to  that  cold  shape  on  the  supper 
table — I  ate  it.     It  was  soon  over. 

In  life,  it  is  not  what  happens  to  you  that 
matters,  but  what  comes  out  of  you  to  meet 
what  happens  to  you.  There  will  be  things  in 
life  that  you  won't  like — that  won't  melt  or 
dry  up.  You  can't  get  rid  of  them.  You  have 
got  to  accept  them. 

And  if  you  do,  you  will  find  that  life  gets 
easier  as  you  go  along.  In  a  life  rightly  lived, 
age  is  easier  than  youth. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  have  the 
courage  to  call  your  souls  your  own.  Keep  a 
sense  of  humor;  be  able  to  laugh  at  yourself. 
Keep  your  sense  of  wonder.  And  "God  be 
with  you,  and  good  adventure." 

INNOVATIONS 

"Imagine  not  only  being  able  to  smoke,  but 
actually  having  a  specially  built  place  for  it!" 
Such  a  remark  is  liable  to  come  from  any  al- 
umna of  last  year  or  any  preceding. 

Their  amazement  is  not  at  all  assumed,  for 
how  well  they  recall  the  day  when  one  of  their 
classmates  was  threatened  with  expulsion  be- 
cause of  smoking. 

Then  there  are  the  tennis  socks  worn  so  un- 
consciously today  around  Lasell.  A  few  years 
ago  any  undergraduate  would  have  given  her 
sheerest  stockings  to  be  able  to  wear  socks. 

Lasell  of  today  has  dances  in  the  Barn;  no 
longer  goes  to  proms  in  buses  and  the  newest 


"per"  allows  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  ville 
on  Sundays,  and  riding — with  permission  of 
course. 

There  isn't  much  that  Lasell  of  tomorrow 
could  want  in  addition,  except,  of  course,  the 
permanent  abolition  of  those  cursed  black  gym 
stockings  which  still  haunt  the  school,  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  sheer  happiness,  we  hope 
may  soon  be  done  away  with. 

QUIET   MOMENTS 

Have  you  ever  argued  with  some  one  about 
what  is  the  most  peaceful  thing  or  place  in  the 
world — your  world? 

One  person  will  answer  that  there  is  no 
calm  as  deep  and  lasting  as  that  which  the 
quiet  ruggedness  of  the  hills  imparts.  Lying 
in  a  fragrantly  warm  field,  with  mountains 
rising  in  undulating  heights  above  you,  you 
are  at  peace,  for  no  shattering  worries  can 
pierce  the  stronghold  towering  above  you,  shut- 
ting out  all  that  would  attack  your  soul. 

Yet,  another  friend  will  claim  that  moun- 
tains fill  her  with  a  desire  to  fight,  to  struggle 
against  the  forces  which  hem  her  in.  Her  peace 
is  found  instead  on  the  far-reaching,  sage- 
scented  prairie  where  one  can  go  on  and  on 
changelessly  into  the  beckoning  distance,  where 
the  green  flatness  of  land  melts  into  the  blue 
flatness  of  heaven. 

A  third  may  shake  her  head  at  both  the 
others.  Those  who  have  never  lain  beneath 
a  hot  pine  tree  at  noontide,  with  a  lazy  brook 
humming  below,  have  never  felt  the  utter  re- 
laxation of  mind  that  pure  peace  alone  can 
bring  to  the  soul. 

But  I  smile  indulgently  at  each  of  these  poor, 
misguided  beings.  They  have  never  felt  real 
calm.  There  is  a  numbing,  yet  winging  quiet 
which  only  the  sea  can  give,  which  comes  only 
when  the  mirror-like  water  is  gold  and  red  at 
sunset,  and  the  sky  is  a  cool  blue-green. 

There  is  a  deadening  but  lively  silence  found 
only  when  skies  are  lead,  when  water  below 
them  is  dull  grey,  and  you  strain  to  hear  the 
dulled  drip  of  the  rain  joining  in  the  peaceful 
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chorus   of   waves    treading   hollowly   over   the 
rocky  stairway  to  shore. 

Peace  is  a  universal  desire,  but  we  each  find 
embodiment  for  it  according  to  our  own  varied 
experience  and  character. 

GRENFELL   IN    LABRADOR 

Into  a  land  where  one  toothbrush  is  a  "com- 
munity affair"  that  lasts  from  one  to  two  years ; 
and  where  lumbago  is  treated  by  letting  a 
woman  named  Mary  step  on  the  back  of  the 
suffered,  went  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  the  English 
missionary,  taking  his  message  of  Christianity, 
and  his  knowledge  of  medicine. 

There  are  three  to  four  thousand  people  in- 
habiting this  desolate  land,  and  their  origin  is 
mixed.  Thirteen  hundred  of  them  are  Eskimo. 
Indians  are  scattered  along  the  northern  coast, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  are  hardy  descend- 
ants of  English  settlers. 

They  are  not  the  most  sanitary  of  people, 
but  their  hospitality  knows  no  bounds.  They 
will  turn  out  of  their  beds  for  a  stranger,  and 
give  him  their  last  crust  of  bread.  They 
are  universally  optimistic  and  good  natured. 
Many  of  the  Eskimos  are  skillful  actors,  and 
nearly  all  sing  well. 

It  is  ignorance,  however,  that  causes  the 
greatest  suffering.  Education  is  not  compul- 
sory, and  most  of  the  teachers  are  volunteers. 
Although  many  inhabitants  are  on  a  high  plane 
mentally,  poverty  and  custom  stand  in  the  way 
of  speedy  improvement.  Yearly  many  people 
are  injured  seriously,  and  others  suffer  from 
infection.  Cold  and  hunger  are  in  some  in- 
stances so  great  that  whole  families  have  per- 
ished while  searching  for  warmth  and  food. 

"The  climate  on  the  northern  side  is  usually 
clean,  cold  and  still ;  and  the  inhabitants  in  this 
locality  are  able  to  have  small  gardens,  which 
afford  a  valuable  addition  to  a  very  limited 
diet."  It  is  on  the  eastern  coast  that  Dr.  Gren- 
fell is  carrying  on  his  work,  and  there  the 
people  are  less  fortunate.  High  winds  fre- 
quently sweep  the  land,  and  the  countryside  for 
miles  around  is  wrapped  in  a  heavy  blanket  of 


fog  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  soil  is  not  fertile 
enough  to  afford  cultivation.  The  people  must 
turn  to  the  sea  for  their  livelihood. 

The  sea  and  that  dreaded  "coughing  disease," 
tuberculosis,  are  responsible  for  the  great  loss 
of  life.  The  Eskimos  are  great  carriers  of  this 
disease,  as  well  as  carriers  of  eye  infection. 
Tuberculosis  is  often  traceable  to  the  filth  in 
which  they  live.  The  people  near  the  Moravian 
Village  have  replaced  their  skin  tents  with 
wooden  huts,  which  are  undrained,  dark  and 
dirty.  There  is  no  drainage  system,  and  in- 
describable garbage  heaps  have  accumulated  in 
the  spaces  between  houses.  Life  among  these 
people  is  short,  and  infant  mortality  high. 

In  some  villages  Dr.  Grenfell  found  only 
three  or  four  inhabitants,  and  the  living  con- 
ditions almost  insufferable.  Life  in  the  White 
Bay  district  is  especially  bad,  but  the  state  of 
affairs  is  not  one  for  which  the  natives  them- 
selves are  responsible.  Most  of  the  people  are 
undernourished.  Their  regular  diet  consists  of 
tea,  pork,  molasses,  and  bread.  Many  tiny 
babies  are  fed  upon  a  diet  of  gravy  made  of 
flour  and  water  flavored  with  cooked  fish. 

The  women  appear  much  older  than  they  are. 
They  card  and  spin  wool,  they  turn  drying  fish, 
chew  leather  to  soften  and  shape  it,  and  at 
times  row  heavy  fishing  boats, — all  this  in  addi- 
tion to  their  housework. 

They  concoct  a  few  cures  and  remedies  of 
their  own.  A  certain  salve  is  made  from  tur- 
pentine gum ;  plasters  and  poultices  from  the 
outside  rind  of  Juniper  trees ;  and  tea  is  ground 
from  roots,  herbs,  and  wild  berries. 

To  these  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  is  a  saint.  He  has  tried 
to  bring  to  them  life  as  he  thinks  it  should  be 
lived.  "Work,  service,  worship,  and  play"  are 
his  creed.  His  great  and  courageous  spirit 
drives  him  on  through  seemingly  impossible 
obstacles.  To  them  he  takes  kindness,  sympa- 
thy, help  and  cheer. 

He  has  built  two  hospitals,  with  the  most 
modern  of  medical  appliances.  They  have  large 
sunny  wards,  spacious  operating  rooms,  dental 
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rooms,  etherizing  rooms  and  sterilizing  outfits. 

Dr.  Grenfell  has  instituted  co-operative 
stores,  run  on  a  cash  basis.  He  has  taught 
trades  that  have  helped  to  make  the  people 
independent  and  self-respecting.  With  his  help, 
superstitions  and  barriers  have  been  broken 
down. 

"His  love  of  humanity  sent  him  in  search  of 
a  place  where  he  could  be  of  service  to  people 
less  fortunate,  and  where  he  could  apply  his 
skill  to  the  healing  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men." 

— Adapted  from  a  theme  of  June  Austin's,  '36. 

CALL  YOUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

{A  reply  to  the  editorial  entitled  "A  Matter 
of  Life  and  Death"  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Leaves. — Ed.) 

Perhaps  the  author  of  "A  Matter  of  Life  and 
Death"  possesses  facts  with  which  the  state- 
ment contained  in  her  article  may  be  proved; 
but  if  so,  she  has  not  cited  them.  If  it  is  true 
that  there  was  avoidable  delay  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned, there  can  be  no  justification  for  it.  We 
take  no  issue  with  the  author  on  the  question  of 
principle.  We  make  no  attempt  to  defend  any 
institution  for  unpardonable  errors. 

We  do  recognize,  however,  that  as  in  law 
so  in  medicine  and  in  hospital  administration, 
certain  legal  and  technical  procedures  must  be 
completed  in  the  interest  of  all  before  the  word 
to  proceed  may  be  given.  These  procedures  in- 
clude:— the  written  permission  to  operate,  par- 
ticularly in  non-municipal  hospitals ;  laboratory 
confirmation  of  the  clinical  diagnosis  whenever 
possible;  and  the  taking  of  a  careful  history, 
which  every  good  clinician  considers  even  of 
greater  value,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  diagnosis,  than  the  physical  exam- 
ination itself. 

The  necessity  for  the  above  often  is  misun- 
derstood by  the  layman,  and  the  necessity  for 
delay  often  is  misinterpreted  by  him  owing  to 
his  lack  of  training  and  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  proper  practice. 

The  moral  to  be  taken   from   the  author's 


article  is  plain,  timely,  and  worthwhile.  In  these 
days  when  some  would  socialize  medicine  and 
some  would  offer  plans  to  make  it  cheaper  to  the 
consumer,  thus  destroying  the  time-tried  rela- 
tionship between  family  physician  and  patient, 
many  cases  of  illness  are  being  sent  into  insti- 
tutions without  the  personal  and  propelling  in- 
terest of  an  attendant  family  doctor.  Responsi- 
bility becomes  divided,  personal  interest  less 
keen.    Avoidable  delays  may  creep  in. 

Call  your  family  physician.  He  has  the  abil- 
ity, the  training  and  the  experience  to  advise 
you ;  and  by  every  law  of  human  nature  he  is 
the  only  one  who  will  take  the  full  responsibil- 
ity for  your  welfare,  and  act  promptly  in  your 
interest. 

DOOR  KNOBS 

(Professor  Gay  of  Simmons  College,  address- 
ing the  Las  ell  students,  said  that  any  object 
under  the  sun  is  fit  material  for  a  theme.  The 
author  of  this  article  sees  the  poetry  in  a  door 
knob. — Ed.) 

If  door  knobs  could  only  speak!  What  a 
wealth  of  stories  they  could  tell,  of  anticipa- 
tion, comedy,  tragedy.  Perhaps  one  door  knob 
would  tell  of  a  school  girl  who  turned  a  handle 
to  enter  the  dean's  office,  to  account  for  some 
misdemeanor.  Another  knob  might  tell  of 
graduates  in  June,  who  shut  the  school  door 
behind  them  for  the  last  time.  If  the  door 
knob  were  in  a  prison,  what  sorrows  it  would 
reveal!  A  door  is  pulled  shut  and  locked  be- 
hind a  man.  He  sees  green  grass  and  sunlight 
for  the  last  time.  That  door  knob  shuts  out 
life.  Perhaps  a  doctor  pulls  a  door  shut.  Be- 
hind that  door  is  a  loved  one.  If  one  could 
only  grab  that  door  knob!  If  one  could  see 
what  the  doctor  was  doing!  Then  the  knob 
turns  slowly.  With  it  a  heart  is  twisted,  turned. 
That  door  knob  is  the  key  that  opens  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  life,  or  shuts  it  up  forever.  Dirty 
hands,  clean  hands,  strong  hands,  weak  hands, 
all  kinds  of  hands  touch  a  door  knob.  Each 
pair  of  hands  has  a  life,  a  story  of  its  own. 

Kathryn  Kettle,  '36 
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SAMPLE  SHOE 

Norma  Hines  awoke,  the  morning  of  June 
21,  1934,  with  a  feeling  of  futility.  From  her 
narrow  iron  bed  she  could  sense  the  lazily- 
livening  atmosphere  about  the  old  tenement 
house.  The  day  was  going  to  be  sultry,  de- 
pressing, she  thought  dismally  as  she  lay  wait- 
ing for  a  sudden  spurt  of  energy  to  pull  her  out 
of  bed.  For  one  thing,  she  had  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  except  the  caring  for  of  a  spoiled 
child  who  had  no  consideration  whatever  for 
her.  Little  Yvonne  liked  Norma  in  a  conde- 
scending way.  She  found  her  young  governess 
pretty  and  attentive,  but  quiet  and  preoccupied. 
Mrs.  Dexter,  however,  realized  that  she  was 
employing  a  jewel,  for  Norma  was  scrupulously 
neat,  endlessly  patient,  and  intelligent  far  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  her  position. 

At  7:15  to  the  second,  Norma  swung  two 
pretty  feet  over  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  sat  up 
stretching.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  a  slim,  in- 
expensively dressed  girl  of  about  twenty-one 
descended  the  stone  steps  leading  from  one  of 
the  many  old  tenement  houses.  Norma  hesi- 
tated a  moment  before  starting  up  the  street 
towards  the  subway.  She  wondered  how  long 
she  would  be  doing  this  every  morning.  After 
all,  her  two,  hard-earned  years  at  college  had 
not  prepared  her  for  any  brilliant  career. 

Norma  walked  slowly  the  three  blocks  to 
the  subway.  As  she  hung  on  to  a  strap  on 
the  rapidly  moving  train,  she  wished  that  the 
Dexters  did  not  live  in  an  apartment  where 
there  was  no  room  for  her  to  stay.  She  dis- 
liked traveling  back  and  forth  across  the  city 
twice  a  day,  although  sometimes  Mr.  Dexter 
drove  her  home  at  night. 

Thomas  Dexter  was  general  manager  in  his 
father's  well  known  shoemaking  establishment. 
Dexter  Flexible-Sole  Shoes  were  becoming  im- 
mensely popular,  and  Thomas  promised  his 
young  wife  that  in  not  very  many  years,  they 
would  be  able  to  afford  an  apartment  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  For  a  while,  however,  they  must 
economize,  and  his  wife  Barbara  must  entertain 
as  cheaply  as  possible. 


Norma  arrived,  as  usual,  that  Thursday 
morning,  not  a  minute  late.  She  hung  her  hat 
in  the  closet  and  then  went  into  Yvonne's  little 
boudoir.  No,  Miss  Dexter  did  not  wish  to  rise 
just  yet.  She  preferred  to  remain  in  bed  for 
a  while  and  play  with  her  dolls.  This  was  the 
answer  for  which  Norma  hoped  each  morning, 
for  it  meant  that  she  had  an  hour  or  so  to  read. 
She  adored  reading,  but  her  better  judgment 
warned  her  to  save  the  money  which  she  might 
spend  on  magazines,  for  clothes. 

Mrs.  Dexter  had  told  her  that  when  the  living 
room  was  not  in  use,  Norma  might  sit  there 
and  read.  This  morning  she  picked  up  the  new 
edition  of  "Cosmopolitan."  As  she  turned  the 
pages,  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  story  with  illustra- 
tions that  looked  intriguing.  As  she  began  to 
read,  she  found  that  it  was  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  had  been  orphaned  when  she  was  very 
young,  yet  who  had  put  herself  through  school 
and  college,  and  had  finally  worked  herself  up 
to  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  firm.  From  there  on,  the  story 
was  what  one  would  have  expected— the  presi- 
dent's son  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  after  many 
obstacles  had  been  overcome,  the  girl  was  ac- 
cepted into  the  aristocratic  family. 

Disappointing  that  the  ending  of  the  story 
should  have  been  so  trite,  thought  Norma.  But 
as  she  replaced  the  magazine  and  wandered 
back  to  the  nursery,  she  could  not  forget  that 
the  girl  about  whom  she  had  just  read,  like 
herself,  had  been  an  orphan.  Well,  perhaps 
fictitious  girls  could  make  great  successes  of 
themselves ;  but  she  was  not  the  lucky  type,  she 
mused  rather  bitterly;  nor  had  she  any  knowl- 
edge of  stenography  or  of  anything  else  useful. 
Then  a  dreadful  picture  formed  in  Norma's 
mind.  She  could  see  herself  from  year  to  year 
nothing  more  than  a  governess,  who  was  gradu- 
ally losing  her  beauty  and  whom  no  one  noticed. 
Norma's  deep  blue  eyes  closed  tightly  for  a 
moment  to  shut  out  the  unhappy  vision.    Then : 

"Miss  Hines !"  she  heard  with  a  start.  "Come 
get  me ;  I  want  to  get  up.    Miss  Hines !" 

"Yes,  Yvonne.     I'm  coming." 
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A  very  impatient  little  girl  awaited  her. 

"Miss  Hines,  hurry  and  dress  me,  and  then 
let's  go  for  a  walk." 

The  child  would  think  of  something  as  ex- 
hausting as  that  on  such  a  sweltering  day. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  go?"  asked  her 
governess. 

"Let's  go  way  up  to  the  big  park  and  see  the 
pigeons." 

"But  I'm  afraid  it  looks  very  much  like  rain, 
dear.  Hadn't  we  better  stay  nearer  home?" 
suggested  Norma  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"No,  I  want  to  go  to  the  park.  Mummy  said 
that  you  should  take  me,"  was  the  determined 
retort. 

Realizing  that  an  argument  would  be  futile, 
Norma  gave  in  rather  than  excite  the  child  into 
a  fit  of  temper.  So  after  Yvonne  had  had  her 
breakfast,  the  two  started  out  to  the  park, 
which  was  all  of  a  mile  away.  No  sooner  had 
they  reached  it,  however,  when  the  atmosphere 
became  still  heavier,  and  a  dark  cloud  ap- 
proached ominously. 

Norma  became  really  alarmed  now,  and  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  child  the  need  of  hurrying. 
After  much  coaxing,  Yvonne  allowed  herself 
to  be  torn  away.  But  as  Norma  had  feared, 
the  storm  broke  before  they  were  half  way 
home.  She  snatched  the  little  girl  up  in  her 
arms,  and  dashed  to  the  nearest  waiting  taxi. 
In  spite  of  her  efforts,  however,  the  sudden 
downpour  had  prevented  their  escaping  without 
being  completely  drenched.  She  dreaded  hav- 
ing to  face  Yvonne's  mother  with  her  feeble 
excuse  of  having  taken  her  out  to  avoid  un- 
pleasantness. The  fact  that  her  charge  was 
none  too  strong  only  served  to  make  the  girl 
reproach  herself  the  more.  Her  mistress'  greet- 
ing relieved  her,  however. 

"Well,  one  would  think  you  two  would  know 
enough  to  come  in  when  it  is  raining!"  she 
said  cheerfully. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Dexter.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  call  Dr.  Chandler.  Yvonne  catches 
cold  so  easily,  you  know." 

Dr.   David  Chandler  arrived  about  half  an 


hour  later.  He  was  about  thirty,  rather  tall 
and  dark,  with  a  good-looking,  clean-shaven 
face.  Although  he  was  very  professional  and 
matter  of  fact  when  attending  his  patients,  the 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  betrayed  him  a  fun-loving 
boy  at  heart. 

When  he  had  completed  his  diagnosis,  he 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  Norma  what  he 
would  prescribe  for  Yvonne.  To  his  intense 
surprise  and  amusement,  he  found  a  very  rain- 
soaked  little  person.  Unaware  of  his  presence, 
she  stood  over  the  stove  heating  some  milk. 
He  could  not  help  noticing  that  despite  her 
disheveled  appearance  she  was  very  pretty. 

"Er— Miss — a — Miss  Hines?"  he  ventured. 

Norma  whirled  with  a  start  to  face  him. 

"Oh — yes,  sir !"  was  her  startled  reply.  His 
calm  stare  disturbed  her  as  she  realized  how 
ridiculous  she  must  look.  After  a  moment,  he 
spoke,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  brightened. 

"Miss  Hines,  the  little  one  has  only  a  slight 
cold,  but  she  should  be  kept  very  warm.   You'll 
' — er — see  to  that,  please?    She  can  have  milk- 
toast  for  luncheon,  and  orange  juice  and  dry 
toast  this  evening." 

"Yes,  doctor.  I  hope  she'll  be  quite  all  right 
in  the  morning." 

As  she  spoke,  Norma  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  milk  she  was  boiling.  Her  embarrass- 
ment knew  no  bounds.  She  should  have  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Chandler  was  young  and 
attractive.  As  it  was,  she  would  simply  have 
to  act  as  nonchalant  as  possible,  and  conceal 
her  discomfiture  as  best  she  could. 

"Don't  you  think  you  should  take  care  of 
yourself,  too,  Miss  Hines?"  he  remarked.  "I 
mean,  you'll  have  a  cold  tomorrow  if  you  don't 
take  off  those  wet  clothes." 

All  at  once,  thought  Norma,  looking  up  as- 
tonished, the  young  man  seemed  to  be  breaking 
out  of  his  shell  of  indifference ;  for  he  appeared 
genuinely  concerned  about  her. 

She  said,  "Oh,  please  don't  worry  about  me. 
I'll  be  all — "  But  at  that,  of  all  moments,  she 
could  not  suppress  a  violent  sneeze. 

"Exactly!"  said  Dave  pulling  his  hands  out 
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of  his  pockets  as  if  prepared  for  sudden  action. 
"Here,  I'll  see  to  that,"  he  ordered  taking  the 
milk  from  the  stove  and  pouring  it  into 
Yvonne's  cup.     "Now,  come  with  me." 

She  followed  obediently,  wondering  what 
was  coming  next. 

"Barbara,  how  about  some  dry  duds  for  this 
little  lady?  If  we  aren't  careful,  we'll  have  an- 
other patient." 

"Why,  Miss  Hines,  I  completely  forgot  that 
you  must  be  miserably  wet." 

While  Norma  was  being  helped  into  dry 
clothes,  she  heard  Charles  Dexter  come  in  for 
luncheon.  Then  came  the  murmur  of  the  men's 
voices  as  they  greeted  each  other,  and  Chand- 
ler explained  his  presence. 

"Miss  Hines,  I've  never  noticed  what  pretty, 
small  feet  you  have,"  exclaimed  Barbara  Dex- 
ter admiringly.  "Do  you  have  any  trouble 
buying  shoes?" 

"Oh,  no,"  laughed  Norma.  "My  feet  just 
look  small  because  I  have  such  a  high  arch. 
I  always  buy  sample  shoes." 

Barbara  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"Hm,"  she  said.  "I  wonder.  You  know  that 
the  Dexter  Factory  advertises  a  perfect  foot 
contest  every  year,  don't  you?" 

"Well,  I  was  aware  of  it,  Mrs.  Dexter,"  the 
younger  woman  answered ;  "but  to  tell  the 
truth,  I've  never  thought  much  about  it. 

"The  award  is  well  worth  winning,  Miss 
Hines.  The  contestants  go  before  the  judges 
this  afternoon  at  2:00.  You  certainly  have  a 
very  good  chance  of  winning." 

Things  were  happening  so  fast  that  Norma 
was  beginning  to  feel  like  a  different  person. 
Before  she  could  answer,  Barbara  had  gone  to 
bring  her  husband  to  look  at  Norma's  feet. 
Previously  Norma  had  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  her  feet,  but  now  she  remembered  hear- 
ing shoe-clerks  comment  on  them. 

Charles  entered  the  room,  at  this  point. 

"So,  you've  been  holding  out  on  us,  eh,  Miss 
Hines?" 

Norma  blushed  scarlet  as  he  looked  at  her 


feet,  and  felt  all  the  more  uneasy.  She  had 
never  been  the  object  of  so  much  interest. 

After  a  brief  inspection,  he  spoke : 

"Well,  Miss  Hines,  prepare  yourself  for  a 
trip  and  lots  of  new  clothes !" 

Norma  gasped  her  surprise. 

"I  don't  think  you'll  have  any  trouble  in  win- 
ning our  contest,"  he  continued.  "Would  you 
like  to  go  home  and  change  your  clothes  be- 
fore we  take  you  over  to  the  contest  ?" 

"Well,  if  you  think  I  have  a  chance,  Mr. 
Dexter,"  was  all  Norma  could  think  to  say. 

"Dr.  Chandler  will  run  you  over.  He  has  to 
go  in  that  direction,  anyway.  Is  that  O.K. 
with  you,  Dave?" 

"Fine,"  the  latter  replied  rather  too  quickly. 

By  this  time,  Norma  was  quite  speechless. 
Her  employer  seemed  to  think  there  was  no 
doubt  of  her  winning  a  contest  which  offered 
as  reward  a  trip  to  Boston  and  Washington, 
besides  many  new  clothes.  As  she  rode  home 
beside  the  young  doctor  in  his  sporty  little  con- 
vertible coupe,  she  knew  only  that  she  was 
happier  than  she  had  been  in  all  her  unevent- 
ful life.  After  a  few  minutes  she  was  startled 
out  of  her  thoughts  by  his  voice. 

"Miss  Hines — er — Norma,"  he  ventured  in 
a  now-or-never  sort  of  way,  "would  you  con- 
sider dining  with  me  this  evening  to  celebrate?" 

"Why,  I  should  like  to  very  much,  Dr. 
Chan—" 

"Dave's  the  name,"  he  interrupted. 

"■ — Dave.  But  you  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
I  haven't  even  entered  the  contest,  yet,  much 
less  won  it." 

"Celebrating  is  as  good  an  excuse  as  any," 
he  winked  at  her.    "Don't  you  think  so?" 

Norma  admitted  shyly  that  it  was. 

She  directed  him  to  her  shabby  home. 

*i*  ***  *i* 

Norma  Hines  awoke,  the  morning  of  June  22, 
1935,  feeling  that  she  was  the  luckiest  girl  in 
New  York  City.  Leaning  on  one  elbow,  she 
looked  out  the  window  beside  her  bed.  The 
day  was  going  to  be  beautiful,  she  thought 
happily.    At  11:15  that  morning,  Norma  swung 
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two  lucky  little  feet  over  the  side  of  her  bed,  deliers  laden  with  many,  many  candles,  and  the 

and  sat  up  stretching.  impressive   royalty   who   moved   about   in   the 

C    t    d     T       W  H   '16  spacious  halls,  clad  in  the  most  gorgeous  clothes 

she  had  ever  seen. 

DESTINY'S  CHILD  Those  days  of  happiness  were  darkened  by 

the  revolt  of  the  peasants.     One  night,  several 

The   gray    early    morning    mist   which    had  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  Czar  and  his 

settled  over  Boston  cloaked  the  solitary  figure  family,  her  father  was  dragged  from  his  home 

of  a  woman  who  crept  up  the  steps  of  a  man-  by  soldiers  and  placed  before  a  firing  squad, 

sion  on  Richman's  Street,  left  a  bundle  at  the  The   rioting   increased,   and   her   mother   was 

dark  door,  lingered  a  moment,  and  returned  forced  to  flee  with  the  young  daughter.    After 

to  the  sidewalk.     She  took  a  step,  but  faltered,  days  of  tedious  travel,  they  reached  the  border, 

and  with  an  uncertain  hand  grasped  the  glisten-  and   managed   to  be   smuggled  across.     Here 

ing  lamp  post  for  support.  friends  awaited  who  secured  passage  for  them 

In  the  hazy  light  her  face  glowed  white,  and  on  a  ship  bound  for  America.    The  voyage  was 

her  eyes  were  dark  with  fear  and  suffering,  difficult,  but  America  they  thought,  held  great 

Had  she  done  the  right  thing?    Had  she  been  promise. 

fair  to  her  son?     She  gazed  at  the  helpless  The  rush  of  busy  New  York  did  not  appeal 

bundle,  and  a  little  cry  escaped  her.    The  court  to  the  gentle  Countess.    So  she  took  her  daugh- 

would   declare   that   in   abandoning   her   baby,  ter  to  Boston,  where  the  employment  agency 

she  had  committed  a  crime.     But  it  was  no  secured  for  her  a  position  as  governess  in  a 

crime.     Desperately  she  tried  to  convince  her-  Russian  family.    For  ten  long  years  her  mother 

self.    He  would  have  food,  clothing,  warmth —  worked.     During   this   time   they   spent   their 

those  necessities  of  life  which  she  could  not  life  happily  in  a  tiny  three-room  flat, 

give.  At  this  a  feeling  of  shame  surged  through  She  attended  school  and  became  a  very  pro- 

her.    To  have  a  baby,  and  be  unable  to  care  for  ficient  student.  Yes,  it  had  been  quite  a  struggle 

it  properly !    Had  she  committed  a  sin,  or  was  at  first — such  peculiar  buildings,  strange  people, 

it  the  ruler  of  circumstances  who  had  decreed  queer    customs.      Gradually    adjustment    took 

such  a  thing?  place,    and    Countess    Mikhailovitch    and    her 

After  all,  what  was  life  ?    At  this  she  thought  daughter  became  American  citizens, 

of  her  own.    Before  her  vision  it  marched  past,  Her    mother's    health    failed    shortly    after 

to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  heavy  mist.  Tanya  passed   her  eighteenth  birthday.     The 

She  was  born  Tanya  Mikhailovitch,  daughter  doctor,   hastily   summoned,   worked   feverishly 

of  Therese  Dubois,  a  talented  French  noble-  day  after  day.    The  strain  had  been  too  much, 

woman,  and  Nikolai  Mikhailovitch,  an  advisor  and  never  again  did  her  mother  leave  the  bed. 

in  the  palace  of  the  Czar,  in  Petrograd.  That  eventful  night   she  called  her  daughter 

What   fun   her   childhood   had   been !     One  to  her  and  said,  "I  am  going  fast,  my  dear. 

day  in  particular  she  remembered.     It  was  her  Make  yourself  a  fine  life,  one  of  worthiness, 

seventh  birthday,  the  great  occasion  when  she  truth,  and  beauty." 

visited  the  palace.  Her  eyes  were  big  with  awe  That  last  embrace  had  been  beautiful,  so 
and  wonder  as  she  took  in  each  detail  of  the  characteristic  of  the  land  her  mother  was  en- 
colored  marble  floors,  the  gold-covered  walls  tering — full  of  peace  and  love.  A  moment 
that  shone  so  brightly  that  she  could  almost  later,  after  the  changing  of  the  tide,  death  came 
see  her  face  in  them,  ornate  pillars  reaching  the  softly,  and  claimed  another. 
high  ceiling,  elaborate  furniture  which  she  The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  simple 
thought  much  too  fine  for  use,  exquisite  chan-  Russian   custom,   with   the   traditional   lighted 
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candles.  She  buried  her  mother  in  a  quiet  cem- 
etery in  Verdale,  a  small  suburb  of  Boston. 

Tanya  was  an  American  citizen,  but  the 
simpleness  and  sweetness  of  her  youth  still 
lived.  That  night  she  cried,  for  she  was  alone 
now  and  dependent  upon  her  own  efforts. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Sharpe,  the  land- 
lady, demanded  the  rent  a  week  in  advance. 
Because  of  limited  resources,  she  could  not 
make  this  payment.  Her  "debtor"  grudgingly 
granted  her  two  days  in  which  to  pack  and 
leave.  Those  forty-eight  hours  passed  too 
quickly. 

Closing  the  door  for  the  last  time,  she  col- 
lided with  a  young  man  moving  into  the  next 
apartment.  Very  distinctly  she  remembered 
the  way  in  which  he  apologized,  and  how  hand- 
some his  face  was  with  its  broad  American 
smile.  How  thoughtful  he  seemed  when  he  in- 
quired if  he  could  help  her  in  any  way.  It 
had  been  a  great  struggle.  Here  was  com- 
panionship, and  she  unfolded  her  tale. 

After  a  moment  of  consideration,  he  intro- 
duced himself  as  Hansing  Boyd,  a  young  art- 
ist. He  was  in  need  of  a  model  about  Tanya's 
size  in  order  to  complete  the  mural  he  had  in 
production.     Would  she  care  to  work  for  him? 

She  recalled  the  little  flush  that  stained  her 
cheeks  when  she  accepted. 

The  weeks  flew  by.  Her  posing  was  trans- 
formed from  a  dreary  task  into  a  happy  experi- 
ence. Friendship  grew  into  love.  One  day  in 
the  spring  he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
Nothing  could  have  brought  her  greater  hap- 
piness. The  marriage  took  place  in  a  small 
church  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  just  a  week 
before  the  exhibition. 

At  last  the  display  of  his  work,  which  both 
had  looked  forward  to  with  much  anticipation, 
was  held.  Enthusiastic  compliments  from  all 
sides  were  heaped  upon  her  husband.  Readily 
he  became  an  accepted  member  of  the  group, 
and  forged  ahead. 

She  recalled  the  happiness  experienced  in 
planning  and  assisting  her  husband.  Their  love 
had  been  so  great,  so  fine,  that  she  thought  it 


would  last  forever.    How  wrong  she  had  been ! 

Two  years  later  a  young  son  joined  the  happy 
household.  Shortly  after  his  birth,  her  hus- 
band began  drinking  to  revive  tired  spirits.  He 
had  worked  strenuously  to  make  enough  money 
to  cover  all  of  her  expenses.  This  indulgence 
in  drink  became  a  strong  habit. 

His  work  suffered,  his  family  suffered.  No 
longer  did  the  public  consider  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished artist,  but  as  an  outcast  definitely 
withdrawn  from  society.  But  she  stood  by  him, 
nursed  him,  and  endeavored  to  keep  that  fam- 
ily as  best  she  could. 

Circumstances  had  been  adverse  to  all  pro- 
gress, and  necessitated  a  much  smaller  apart- 
ment. Here  they  lived  for  a  month,  thirty 
days  of  unbearable  existence.  The  next  move 
took  them  to  a  single,  drab  room.  After  three 
weeks,  the  landlady  turned  the  family  into  the 
streets,  as  the  rent  was  unpaid.  A  tiny  room 
with  a  leaky  window,  a  battered  stove,  two 
single  beds,  and  a  chair  comprised  their  last 
lodging. 

Money  became  so  scarce  that  none  could 
be  spared  for  fuel.  Outside  the  snowflakes 
swirled,  and  fluttered  in  through  the  window. 
The  prime  necessities  of  life  were  a  great  ex- 
travagance. It  had  been  so  cold,  so  cold  that 
it  was  torture  to  move  a  single  red,  swollen 
finger. 

Her  teeth  chattered  behind  blue  lips  as  she 
put  her  husband  to  bed  and  covered  him  with 
the  best  at  hand.  Then  she  carried  the  thin 
baby,  whose  limbs  quivered  with  the  intense 
cold,  to  the  other  bed  with  its  sparse  coverlets. 
She  placed  their  only  food,  a  quart  bottle  of 
milk,  on  the  table,  and  lay  down  beside  the  baby 
to  give  it  what  warmth  there  remained  in  her 
body. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  arose 
to  see  if  all  were  well.  Bending  over  her  hus- 
band, she  heard  no  sound  of  his  feeble  breath- 
ing. Her  trembling  fingers  lit  the  lamp,  which 
revealed  him  deep  in  the  eternal  sleep.  Ex- 
posure. Yes,  that  was  what  it  had  been.  As 
she  turned   to   extinguish  the  light,   her  eyes 
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rested  upon  the  milk  partially  frozen  in  the  in- 
tense cold. 

She  rushed  to  her  baby,  and  found  him  turn- 
ing a  sickly  blue.  How  panicky  she  had  been  ! 
Hurriedly  she  wrapped  the  infant  in  all  the 
coverlets,  and  put  on  her  threadbare  coat. 
Something  desperate  had  to  be  done.  She  wan- 
dered about  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
happened  upon  Richman's  Street.  A  dark 
mansion  loomed  on  her  left,  offering  a  solution. 
Very  tenderly  she  placed  the  tiny  bundle  on  the 
steps,  and  left  it  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Yes,  it  had  been  a  strange  life,  she  reflected. 

What  to  do  now?  Life  would  be  so  empty 
without  her  baby — without  something  to  live 
for.  So  this  was  America,  the  land  of  golden 
opportunity.  Her  mother  had  suffered,  she  had 
suffered.  Would  it  have  been  different  if  her 
mother  had  married  within  her  own  country, 
and  if  she  had  remained  in  Russia  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  Russian?     She  wondered. 

On  and  on  she  trudged,  until  she  reached  a 
bridge  spanning  the  Charles  River.  Part  way 
across  she  hesitated  and  looked  down  into  the 
dark  icy  waters  below.  They  held  great  hyp- 
notic power.  Over  she  leaned,  further  and 
further  over.  .  .  . 

The  morning's  paper  carried  two  inconspicu- 
ous articles.  One  described  an  unidentified 
body  of  a  woman  found  in  the  Charles  River. 
Another  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Fellingsworth  of  Richman's  Street  had  made 
plans  to  adopt  the  child  left  on  their  doorstep. 

Mary  Hoit,  '36 
PLACES 

A  shrill  blast  pierces  the  night.  All  is  quiet. 
A  second  blast,  this  time  seemingly  close  by. 
A  faint  curl  of  smoke, — something  is  gliding 
towards  us.  It  is  only  the  little  tug  coming  to 
guide  the  ship  safely  into  the  dark  harbor. 

Lights — lights — glaring,  glittering,  flickering. 
Horns,  shrill,  loud,  startling.  Windows,  gay, 
colorful,  fantastic.     Our  Broadway  at  night. 

Soft  breezes  rustling  through  the  willow 
trees.  The  flickering  of  a  light  house  beacon 
far  down  the  rugged  coast.    The  once  hot  sands 


now  cool  and  delightful.  Heaven  and  sea  meet 
with  no  distinction.  I  close  my  weary  eyes 
and  sleep. 

Harriett e  Colwell,  '35 

"PETUNIA" 

In  all  the  flower  beds  that  you've  admired, 
in  all  the  greenhouses  you  have  entered,  you 
have  never  seen  a  flower  which  equalled  our 
Petunia.  She  was  black,  bright  and  shiny.  She 
swayed  and  whistled  when  the  wind  blew.  She 
went  on  four  wheels,  sometimes,  and  made  so 
much  noise  that  you  thought  it  was  a  train 
coming  when  Petunia  rattled  down  the  street. 
She  was  the  symbol  of  American  youth — a 
Model  T  Ford. 

Feeling  quite  hilarious  one  evening  my  sister, 
two  friends  and  I  decided  to  see  a  movie  called 
"Louise's  Past" — or  something  as  bad.  Before 
we  could  leave  the  house,  we  heard  what  re- 
sembled a  train  wreck  outside,  and  concluded 
that,  as  a  train  wouldn't  be  in  our  driveway,  it 
must  be  Petunia.  Two  young  men — of  the 
tender  college  age — removed  their  feet  from 
their  celestial  perches  and  announced  that  they 
would  enjoy  our  company  in  crashing  a  corn 
roast  that  a  crowd  of  high  school  "kids"  were 
giving  about  seven  miles  from  home. 

As  "Louise's  Past"  was  a  trivial  matter  when 
one  is  forced  to  choose  between  that  and  an 
extremely  cold  and  uncomfortable  ride  of  seven 
miles  in  Petunia,  we  immediately  scaled  the 
doors  of  the  (I  hate  to  say  it)  car,  and  seated 
ourselves  in  the  most  awkward  positions.  The 
first  mile  was  uneventful  except  for  changing 
places  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  managing 
to  become  numb  with  cold. 

The  first  hill  loomed  before  us. 

"Ed,"  I  screamed  to  the  driver,  "have  you 
enough  gas  to  make  the  hill?"  He  did  not 
hear,  but  how  could  he?  We  started  up  the 
hill  in  style;  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  con- 
gratulate him,  Petunia  coughed  twice  or  maybe 
three  times,  and  stopped.  Everyone  knew  the 
dear  flower's  ways;  so  we  piled  out  into  the 
road,  and  prepared  to  watch  Ed  try  to  turn  the 
car  around  on  a  two  lane  cement  road,  with 
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cars  coming  in  both  directions.  We  must  back 
up  the  hill.  After  holding  up  a  line  of  only 
about  fifteen  cars  on  all  sides,  we  made  the  hill, 
went  through  the  same  process  to  get  headed  in 
the  right  direction,  and  continued  our  journey. 

The  car  ran  out  of  gas,  the  water  in  the 
radiator  boiled  over,  and  we  had  to  push 
Petunia  up  the  last  hill.  But  we  finally  reached 
the  site  of  the  corn  roast,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  it  had  broken  up. 

Heading  homeward  and  having  had  to  back 
up  but  one  hill,  we  decided  to  take  a  short  cut 
on  a  dirt  road,  as  it  was  getting  late.  After 
we  had  stopped  three  times,  investigated  all 
parts  of  the  Ford  and  decided,  with  additions 
and  subtractions  from  all  sides  that  the  car 
might  get  us  home,  Petunia  sneezed,  sputtered, 
gave  a  dying  gasp  and  refused  to  go. 

We  walked !  Then  we  walked  some  more ! 
It  was  pitch  black,  pine  trees  surrounded  the 
road  and  we  couldn't  even  see  our  companions, 
let  alone  the  road.  We  stumbled  over  stones, 
into  ditches,  and  up  banks,  but  at  last  reached 
the  main  road. 

The  boys  overruled  our  objections  against 
trying  to  "bum"  a  ride,  arguing  that  we 
couldn't  walk  the  remaining  five  miles  home. 
My  sister  and  I  would  have  preferred  to  walk 
against  the  possibility  that  someone  we  knew 
might  stop  to  pick  us  up.  It  was  about  12:30 
by  that  time,  and  the  chance  of  two  girls  being 
seen  "bumming"  rides  with  four  boys  at  that 
hour  didn't  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humor.  Evi- 
dently we  did  not  look  like  very  "inviting"  pick- 
ups ;  for  no  one  stopped.  We  telephoned  to 
friends  and  taxis  from  a  neighboring  farm- 
house. It  was  no  use ;  we  should  have  to  walk 
home. 

On  and  on  we  walked.  At  the  end  of  an- 
other mile  a  car  with  a  familiar  license  plate 
passed  us.  Six  tired  and  discouraged  hikers 
let  out  one  simultaneous  yell.  It  contained  two 
of  our  best  friends  returning  from  a  dance. 
We  drove  triumphantly  through  the  business 
section  of  the  town  in  a  1934  Packard. 

The  next  day  I  heard  a  commotion  out  in  the 
street.      I   looked   out,   and,   lo   and   behold  — 


Petunia  drove  up  in  all  her  splendor.  It  had 
rained  in  the  early  morning,  making  her  blos- 
som forth  again. 

Janice  Piper,  '35. 

Mr.  Underhill's  Progress — By  Elizabeth  Cor- 
bett. 

Elizabeth  Corbett  has  done  an  amazing  thing 
in  her  novel,  "Mr.  Underhill's  Progress,"  and 
unique  though  it  is,  she  has  been  decidedly  suc- 
cessful. She  tells  a  story  about  a  middle-aged 
settled  man — not  the  usual  glamorous  young 
Adonis  of  every  girl's  fancy.  We  follow  him 
through  the  most  radical  change  of  his  life. 

In  a  touching  way,  Miss  Corbett  introduces 
us  to  Mr.  Underhill  in  his  dull  office,  perform- 
ing dull  duties  and  going  home  to  a  monoton- 
ously repetitious  evening.  Consequently,  the 
first  few  chapters  drag,  but  the  remaining  ones 
offset  the  preliminary  obtuseness. 

The  story  is  practically  without  any  personal 
flavor  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  real  story  of  a 
group  of  normally  intelligent  persons  thrown 
together  by  unhappy  coincidence.  The  author 
tells  the  obvious  story,  and  the  reader  is  left 
to  supply,  with  imagination,  very  much  of  the 
romance. 

In  the  suddenness  of  Mr.  Underhill's  revolt 
against  dull  uniformity,  we  meet  a  courage  that 
many  want  but  few  have  the  valor  to  grasp. 

Strangely  enough  the  setting  is  in  Wiscon- 
sin, a  state  not  characterized  by  primness  as  is 
Massachusetts,  or  by  sophistication  as  is  New 
York.  The  ease  with  which  both  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  applied  to  the  characters  is  there- 
fore, revealing. 

We  love  the  charm  of  Mr.  Underhill's  old 
house,  appreciate  the  rigidness  of  his  family 
life,  live  in  the  romance  of  his  niece  Elva  and 
Terry,  and  above  all  else  admire  Mr.  Under- 
hill for  his  courage  to  face  any  situation. 

We  leave  the  novel  with  a  warm  feeling  at 
heart  and  are  practically  convinced  life  can 
begin  at  forty. 

Norma  Noonan,  '35. 
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Apr.  26 — Mr.  Hubert  M.  Canning  spoke  on 
"The  Highway  Accident  Situation  in  Massa- 
chusetts" and  illustrated  his  talk  with  a  film 
showing  different  types  of  accidents. 

Apr.  28 — Dr.  Osgood  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston,  warned  against  self-pity  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  "tear-bottle"  habit. 

Apr.  30 — Dr.  Alonzo  J.  Shadman,  director 
of  the  Forest  Hills  General  Hospital,  explained 
the  advantages  of  a  new  plan  of  free  hospitali- 
zation. 

May  1 — Master  Charles  Petremont,  child  art- 
ist, showed  amazing  skill  and  understanding  of 
music  in  a  violin  recital. 

May  2 — Students  from  the  Caney  Creek 
Community  Center  of  Pippapass,  Kentucky, 
told  about  the  progress  of  their  school  and  pre- 
sented a  play  depicting  actual  experiences  in  the 
lives  of  students  there. 

May  3 — Mr.  Isaac  Kibrick  explained  Hit- 
ler's opinions  and  methods  as  presented  by  Hit- 
ler himself  in  a  book,  "My  Battle,"  which  he 
wrote  while  he  was  in  jail  in  1924. 

May  5 — The  choir  of  the  Centenary  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Auburndale  presented  an  un- 
usual and  fine  musical  service. 

May  7— Dr.  Wells  A.  Ruble  of  the  New 
England  Sanitarium  and  Hospital  stressed  the 
importance  of  forming  proper  health  habits. 


May  12 — Dr.  Arthur  Lee  Kinsolving  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  was  the  Vespers 
speaker  and  emphasized  the  influence  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  on  man. 

May  14 — Dr.  Kirtley  Mather  spoke  in  assem- 
bly on  "Planning  for  Prosperity." 

May  17 — The  entire  school  celebrated  Lasell 
night  at  Pops,  and  the  Orphean  Club,  under 
the  direction  of  George  Sawyer  Dunham,  gave 
its  fifth  annual  concert  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  was  directed  by 
Arthur  Fiedler. 

May  19 — Rev.  Boynton  Merrill,  pastor  of  the 
West  Newton  Congregational  Church,  criticized 
the  New  York  play,  "Valley  Forge." 

May  25 — The  annual  May  Fete  was  held  on 
Bragdon  lawn  and  the  May  Queen,  Barbara 
Young,  was  crowned. 

May  26 — Dr.  Raymond  Calkins  was  the  Ves- 
pers speaker. 

May  28 — Mrs.  Mary  Boy  den  in  assembly 
discussed  foreign  and  American  coins. 

May  29 — River  Day  brought  keen  competi- 
tion among  the  Lasell  crews,  followed  by  a 
picnic  supper. 

May  31 — Virginia  Leahy,  former  Lasell  stu- 
dent, gave  an  excellent  piano  recital  in  assem- 
bly. 

June  2 — J.  Burford  Parry  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  Vespers. 
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LAND  OF  THE  UNBORN 

Before  I  was  born  I  lived  in  a  land 

Of  dew   drops,   silver  and  gold, 
And  stars  like  bubbles  in  pastel  colors 

Just  large  enough  to  hold. 
I  lived  on  a  mountain  of  fairy  height 

Made  of  blown  air  and  snow, 
Covered  with  petals,  yellow  and  white, 

Flung  up  from  the  valleys  below. 
And  when  I  had  nothing  else  to  do 

I  gathered  fragments  of  light 
To  spin  into  cobwebs  of  finest  mesh, 

Blankets  for  flowers  at  night. 

Betty  Anderson,  '36 

SEVENTEEN 

I'm  seventeen,  I'm  seventeen,  I'm  seventeen  today! 
And  life  is  good,  and  life  is  long,  and  I  am  young 

and  gay, 
You  oldsters  gaze  with  envying  eye  upon  the  youth 

of  me, 
And  I  stand  straight  and  slim  and  tall,  that  all  the 

world  may  see. 
I'm  ready,  Life,  for  what  you've  got,  for  all  your 

joys  and  sorrows, 
I'll  not  dwell  on   those  yesterdays,   I  wait  for  all 

the  morrows, 
I'm  glad,  I'm  glad,  for  seventeen;  I'm  glad  for  me 

today. 
Ah,  Time,  if  only  you  could  halt  and  leave  me  here 

alway. 

Barbara  Young,  '35 


t         ■■     Him111 ir  nil inlktr*1 


The  athletic  shield  was  awarded  to  the  Whites 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  for  winning  315 
points  against  the  186  points  won  by  the  Blues. 
On  Field  Day,  May  14,  the  Whites  were  vic- 
torious in  the  majority  of  track  events  as  well 
as  in  the  baseball  game.     A  new  record  was 


made  in  the  high  jump  by  Peggy  Buck  and 
Phyllis  Carlson,  who  tied  for  first  place. 

The  golf  tournament  was  won  by  Mar- 
guerite Mooney  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  who 
was  the  head  of  this  sport  for  the  year.  Her 
victory  automatically  makes  her  head  of  golf 
for  the  coming  year  also. 

Because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
the  finals  in  the  tennis  tournament  were  not 
played.  Diana  Gardner  and  Barbara  King  were 
the  two  girls  who  reached  the  final  match.  Lasell 
gained  another  victory  over  Brookline  High 
School  on  May  22,  when  the  tennis  team  won 
three  of  the  five  matches  played.  Those  on 
the  team  were  Diana  Gardner,  Barbara  King, 
Betty  Allenbaugh,  Emily  Hubbel,  Dorothy  Ell, 
Priscilla  Winslow,  and  Esther  Joslyn. 

Enthusiasm  was  lacking  in  the  contestants 
of  the  archery  tournament,  and  Bette  Clark  was 
the  only  girl  to  complete  the  requirements. 

Detailed  accounts  of  athletic  events  have  ap- 
peared regularly  in  the  Lasell  News. 

PRIZES  AND  CERTIFICATES 

June,  1935 

Field  Day  Cup — -Won  by  the  Junior  Team. 
Presented  to  Gertrude  Leo- Wolf,  President  of 
the  Junior  Class. 

Winning  Crew — The  Junior  Yellow  Crew 
won.  Members  of  this  crew  receive  an  "L". 
Junior  Yellow  Crew — Persis-Jane  Peeples, 
Captain ;  Elizabeth  Kenney,  Helen  Condon, 
Winifred  Gregson,  Helen  Meyercord,  Betty 
Kobrock,  Margery  Gibby,  Margaret  Buck, 
Margaret  Raymond. 

Golf — The  winner  of  the  Golf  Tournament, 
Marguerite  Mooney,  receives  an  individual 
statuette  given  by  the  Golf  Club.  Her  name 
is  also  engraved  on  the  school  cup. 

CERTIFICATES 
Secretarial  Course 
Accounting — Hildreth  Alma  Weigold. 
Shorthand — Mary  Hoit,  Barbara  Heath,  Lil- 
lias  Josephine  Moore. 

Shorthand  and  Accounting — Norma  Eliza- 
beth Noonan. 
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Shorthand  and  Typewriting — Barbara  Lu- 
cille Briggs,  Mildred  Avilla  Magune. 

Typewriting — Charlotte  Barnes,  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Buck,  Marion  Cruickshank,  Ruth 
Cecelia  Fischer,  Millicent  Arlene  Johnson,  Mar- 
jorie  Long,  Elizabeth  Sawyer  Swett,  Jeanette 
Hovey  Tifft,  Inez  A.  Viles,  Ruth  Jane  Walden, 
Helen  Virginia  White. 

Secretarial  Science — Marion  Corinne  De 
Biasi,  Gertrude  Louise  Heath,  Esther  Mary 
Joslyn,  Pauline  Richardson  Kelly,  Barbara 
Whitcomb  King,  Roberta  Leonard,  Phyllis 
Helen  Stuart. 

Home  Economics  Course 

Foods  Major — Marjorie  Jane  Bouvier, 
Frances  Wilkinson  Findlay,  Martha  Dickerson 
Parsons,  Lilly  Marie  Tobias. 

Foods  and  Clothing  Major — Marion  Eliza- 
beth Cleveland,  Dorothy  Manchester  Friend, 
Barbara  Hamilton,  Barbara  Iris,  Barbara  Hun- 
tington Ordway,  Ruth  Ann  Putnam,  Selma 
Ervinia  Swanson,  Priscilla  Eaton  Wood. 

Art 

Charlotte  Christine  Anderson,  Lydia  Barnes, 
Bette  Clark,  Ella  Jeanette  Hall,  Sarah  Mar- 
garet MacNaughton. 

Expression 

Roberta  Morrill,  Janice  Sanborn  Piper,  Caro- 
line Smith. 

Academic   Music  Course 

Organ  and  Piano — Doris  Jones. 
Leaves  Prizes 

Awarded  for  excellence  of  workmanship  on 
the  Lasell  Leaves  Staff  and  the  Lasell  News 
Staff  for  1934-35 :  Frances  Findlay,  Norma 
Noonan. 

Sewing  Prizes 

Honorable      Mention  —  Marion      Cleveland 
89.75,  Gertrude  Heath  89.375,  (for  one  year) 
Ruth  Buswell  92.    1st,  Selma  Swanson  91.125, 
2nd,  Dorothy  Friend  90.875. 
Food  Prizes 

Honorable  Mention — Dorothy  Friend  86.25, 
1st,  Frances  Findlay  92.77,  tie  for  2nd,  Bar- 
bara Iris  87.25,  Barbara  Ordway  87.17. 
Executive  Council 

Each  girl  serving  four  semesters  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  receives  a  gold  pin. 
Mary  Jane  Selby 


Lasell  Coats 

"One  girl  out  of  a  Hundred!"  The  "all- 
round"  Lasell  girl  with  a  high  standard  of 
character  and  possessing  in  high  degree  the 
qualities  named  below  is  awarded  a  Lasell 
jacket:  Scholarship,  honesty,  reliability,  public 
spirit,  loyalty,  good  temper,  cheerfulness,  tact, 
consideration  of  others,  health,  vigor  in  games, 
sportsmanship,  self-control,  taste  and  neatness 
in  care  of  room  and  person,  originality  and 
leadership. 

Three  jackets  are  awarded  each  year. 

Honorable  Mention — Mary  Jane  Selby,  Ma- 
bel Swift,  Margaret  Pearl. 

Awarded  to — Lydia  Barnes,  Barbara  King, 
Katharine  Peck. 

Scholarship  Prizes 

Honorable  Mention — Esther  Joslyn,  Barbara 
Ordway. 

Awarded  to — 1st,  Gertrude  Heath,  tie  for 
2nd,  Frances  Findlay,  Mabel  Swift. 

A  LASELL  ROOM  OF  1899 

No,  you've  guessed  wrong !  It  isn't  the 
closet  under  the  stairs,  nor  the  ragtag  and  bob- 
tail of  the  bric-a-brac  era,  but  it  actually  is,  in 
all  its  profusion,  a  room  of  two  Lasell  misses 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

With  everything  from  miniature  skeletons  to 
fishing  nets,  these  girls  somehow  or  other  found 
space  to  have  two  beds  whereon  they  could  rest 
their  weary  heads  after  a  day  of  gathering  signs 
from  Filene's  urging  the  patrons  to  visit  the 
basement,  and  more  signs  advertising  tobacco 
for  five  cents. 

We  wonder  at  and  perhaps  very  secretly  ad- 
mire these  two  obviously  ubiquitous  "roomies" 
who  could  gather  and  live  in  such  a  conglomera- 
tion of  souvenirs,  and  still  have  their  room 
cleared  from  top  to  bottom  for  the  mid-term 
holidays.  How  they  did  it  we'll  never  know; 
but  maybe  forty  years  hence  we'll  have  the  class 
of  1975  wondering  why  we  didn't  chew  bones 
after  they  see  the  impossible  outlay  of  Scotties 
and  other  animals  that  so  importantly  grace 
every  available  space  and  bed,  floor  and  chairs 
in  our  rooms  today. 
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TENNIS  GROUP,  1886 

Lasell's  athletes  of  1886!  You  can  believe 
it  or  not,  but  actually  with  their  flowing  skirts 
and  pancake  hats,  this  histrionic  group  were  the 
most  active  members  of  their  class.  Can't  you 
see  them  ever  so  gently  tapping  the  tennis 
ball  with  racket  in  one  hand,  and  trying  to 
keep  their  bustle  under  control  with  the  other? 

In  fifty  years  the  tennis  club  of  Lasell  has 
progressed  from  long  skirts  and  bustles  to 
tunics ;  and  shorts  are  in  the  not  too  far  offing ! 
Father  Time  alone  knows  what  will  be  worn 
on  the  courts  fifty  years  hence.  But  if  a  picture 
of  the  1935  tennis  team  arouses  the  mirth  in 
1985  that  this  picture  does  now,  Lasell  of  today 
would  do  well  to  shy  away  from  all  cameras. 


"Learn  to  be  superior  to  the  weather"  was 
Thomas  Carlyle's  wise  advise  to  his  English 
students.  Doubtless  the  great  scholar  and 
teacher  had  never  heard  of  the  vagaries  of  a 
New  England  barometer.  "We  surely  had  a 
spell  of  weather  this  Commencement,"  com- 
mented one  of  our  girls  from  way  down  South. 
Rain,  rain,  and  then  more  rain.  All  praises  to 
our  apostles  of  Carlyle  who,  superior  to  the 
weather,  marched  right  through  the  rain  sing- 
ing. Notwithstanding  warning  signals  an  un- 
usually large  company  of  "old  girls"  returned 
for  our  Commencement  functions.  The  Per- 
sonals Editor  is  pleased  to  give  precedence  in 
her  column  to  the  formal  and  informal  reports 
of  our  Alumnae  and  Class  Reunions. 

THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE 
LASELL  ALUMNAE,   INC. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae, 
Inc.,    was    held    at    3 :45    Saturday    afternoon, 


June  8,  1935,  in  the  library  of  the  College,  with 
the  president,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19,  pre- 
siding. 

Jeanne  Keck,  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class, 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  brilliant  piano  selec- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  called  on  Dr.  Winslow  to  be  the 
first  speaker.  President  Winslow  said  it  was 
quite  evident  that  Saturday  as  an  Alumnae  Day 
was  a  success,  since  there  were  so  many  people 
at  the  meeting.  He  cordially  welcomed  all 
those  present,  and  added  while  the  College  had 
not  made  much  progress  during  the  year,  it 
had  managed  to  keep  steadily  afloat;  and  that 
is  an  admirable  record  for  these  times.  He 
said  that  the  College  was  planning  to  introduce 
two  new  courses  next  year;  one  in  medical 
secretarial  work,  and  the  other  in  public  school 
music.  Our  President  closed  his  remarks  with 
a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Alumnae  to  remain 
as  dinner  guests  of  the  school. 

The  business  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary. This  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

The  Auditor's  report  and  the  Treasurer's 
report  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer respectively.  It  was  voted  to  accept  the 
reports  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
was  read  and  accepted. 

The  first  proposed  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  was  read  as 
follows :  That  paragraph  B  of  Section  3  of 
Article  II  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words,  "but  shall  draw  interest 
after  date  of  graduation  at  the  rate  of  two 
percent  per  annum,"  and  substituting  in  place 
thereof  the  following  words,  "but  shall  bear  in- 
terest after  date  of  graduation  at  such  rate  as 
the  Board  of  Management  at  its  May  meeting 
shall  determine"  so  that  the  paragraph  shall 
read  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  II 

Standing  Committees 
Section  3-B.     The  Student  Loan  Fund  of 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  is  available  to  approved 
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Seniors  who  rate  high  in  character  and  scholar- 
ship and  who  are  also  earning  part  of  their 
tuition  by  self  help.  Individual  loans  are  lim- 
ited to  $200,  and  shall  be  made  without  interest 
during  the  Lasell  Senior  year,  but  shall  bear  in- 
terest after  date  of  graduation  at  such  rate  as 
the  Board  of  Management  at  its  May  Meeting 
shall  determine.  The  note  may  be  renewed 
after  two  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  total  of  these  loans  made  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  voted  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
It  was  also  voted  to  adopt  the  following 
amendment :  That  Article  IV,  Section  I  of  the 
Constitution  be  amended  to  insert  after  the 
words,  "Assistant  Treasurer,"  the  following 
words,  "Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee," so  that  Section  1  shall  read : 
ARTICLE  IV 

Officers 
Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Corporation 
shall  be  President,  Vice-President,  Recording 
Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  and  three  Directors,  which 
officers  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Manage- 
ment. 

The  report  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  was 
as  follows : 

"There  were  two  gifts  of  twenty-five  dollars 
each,  and  two  loans  of  two  hundred  dollars 
each."  Mrs.  Winslow,  chairman  of  the  Schol- 
arship Committee,  added :  "Although  this  re- 
port is  very  short,  it  covers  a  wealth  of  oppor- 
tunity given  and  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  recipients."  This  committee  is  comprised 
of  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Grace  Irwin,  and  Bar- 
bara Wilson  Horton,  '29. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  then  read  the  names  of  those 
who  had  helped  this  year  with  their  gifts  to 
the  Scholarship  and  Building  Funds. 

Gift  to  the  Scholarship  Fund 

Mary  King  Sargent  '21 

Gift  to  the  Building  Fund 

Jane  Parsons  Westervelt,   '12 

Mary  P.  Witherbee,  '92 

Florence  E.  Tower,  74-77 


Sarah  Buck  Proctor,  '82-'83 

Carita  Curtis  Bird,  '99 
Maude  Carleton  Rines,  '08-'09 
Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 
During  the  meeting  two  gifts  were  presented 
by  reunioning  classes.     The  Class  of  '10  gave 
$50.00  to  the  Building  Fund,  and  the  Class  of 
'15,    which    had    thirty-six    members    of   their 
class   present,    added   $36.00   to   the    Building 
Fund. 

Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89,  read  the  names  of 
those  who  have  passed  away  during  the  year 
and  paid  loving  tribute  to  their  memory. 

Constance  E.  Blackstock,  '09,  thanked  the 
Alumnae  for  their  loyal  support  at  the  May 
Fete  and  said  that  the  sum  of  $107.56  was 
added  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
was  as  follows : 

President,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19 

Vice-President,  Phyllis  Raffertv  Shoemaker, 
'22 

Recording  Secretary,  Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Lillian  Bethel,  '28 

Treasurer,  Marion  Ordway  Corley,  '11 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Helen  B.  Perry,  '24 

Auditor,  Walter  R.  Amesbury 

Directors :  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 ;  Evelina  Per- 
kins, '15 ;  Edna  Cooke  Tarlton,  '97-'98 

Nominating  Committee,  1936-37;  Adrienne 
Smith,  '23,  Chairman;  Shirley  Williams,  '28- 
'31,  Mary  King  Sargent,  '21 

Signed :  Lucia  Parcher  Dow,  '02-'03 

Mary  Dodge  Whitemore,  '03-'04 
Martha  Fish  Holmes,  '25,  Chair- 
man 
It  was  voted  to  accept  this  report  and  also  voted 
to  have  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
officers  as  read. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittees to  act  during  the  next  year: 

Membership  Committee— Natalie  Park,  '32, 
Lillian  Bethel,  '28,  Helen  Perry,  '24. 

Scholarship  Committee — Mrs.  Guy  M.  Wins- 
low, Chairman ;  Miss  Nellie  Wright,  Norine 
Burroughs  Dillingham,  '97. 
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June  Committee — Helen  Linnehan  Loud,  '21, 
Marietta  Chase  Stedfast,  '24,  Celia  Kinsley,  '34. 

Memorial  Committee— LiMie  Rose  Potter, 
'80,  Mary  Packard  Cass,  '89. 

The  members  of  Lasell  Junior  College  Cor- 
poration nominated  for  five  years  are  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  Martha  Fish  Holmes, 
'25,  and  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe,  '19. 

There  were  nine  reunioning  classes  present 
— '80  with  two  present,  '95  with  one,  '05  with 
four;  '10  had  six  present  at  the  meeting.  They 
sang  for  us  and  said  that  their  class  letter  is 
still  circulating.  They  presented  $50.00  to  the 
Building  Fund.  The  Class  of  '15  was  repre- 
sented by  two  of  their  members  who  sang  in 
costume.  They  presented  $36.00  to  the  Build- 
ing Fund.  '20  had  eleven  present,  '25  had  ten, 
'30  had  the  largest  delegation  with  twenty 
present,  '34  had  about  sixteen.  We  were  very 
glad  to  hear  from  members  of  these  classes  and 
especially  from  Barbara  King,  President  of  the 
graduating  class. 

The  meeting  closed  at  5:05  P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Hester  M.  Shaw,  '28, 
Recording  Secretary,  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

Condensed   Statement  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. 

June  1,  1935 

The  Treasurer  received  $483.15  for  annual 
dues,  $25.00  for  life  membership ;  interest  on  in- 
vestments $147.94 ;  other  income  $73.68.  Total 
expenses  were  $313.34,  leaving  a  net  profit 
from  operations  of  $416.43. 

General  Funds 

Savings  Banks  $3,197.07 

Bonds  1,424.38 

Student  Loans  1,000.00 

Cash  123.37 


Total  $5,744.82 

The    income    on    $2,000.00    of    the    General 
Fund  is  reserved  for  scholarship  gifts. 


Caroline  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

(Building  Fund) 

Savings  Banks  $3,060.97 

Bonds  1,040.48 

Total  $4,101.45 

The  purpose  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  is  to 
serve  the  interests  of  Lasell  Junior  College,  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  fellowship  among  its  grad- 
uates, past  students,  and  teachers ;  to  strengthen: 
their  relations  to  the  College. 

Marion  Ordway  Corley, 

Treasurer. 
Dear  Girls  : 

This  is  wholly  a  voluntary  word  from  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  our  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  becoming 
right  now  a  Life  Member  of  our  Lasell  Alum- 
nae, Inc.  you  will  be  saving  annual  dues  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  and  best  of  all  will  be 
helping  to  provide  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
education  of  some  worthy  students  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
Lasell  Junior  College,  your  beloved  Alma  Mater 
and  mine. 

Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80 

LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  LASELL 
ALUMNAE,  INC. 

May,  1935 

1854 — Rose  Heywood  Brown* 

1857 — Fannie  Sykes  Davis* 

1861 — Caroline  Hills  Leeds* 

1863 — Ida  Capron  Cook* 

1869 — Catherine  Ames  Ide* 

1870— Ellen  Clark  Gill 

1873 — Ella  Richardson  Cushing 

1878 — Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen 

Alice  Linscott  Hall 
1880 — Annie  Kendig  Peirce 

Lillie  R.  Potter 
1882 — Carrie  Wallace  Hussey 
1883— Lillian  M.  Packard* 

Lydia  F.  Wadhams 

Annie  Wallace 
1884 — Nellie  Kidder  Cutter 

Ida  Sibley  Webber* 
1888— Bertha  A.  Simpson 
1892— Mary  P.  Witherbee 
1894 — Mabel  Case  Viot 
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Jennie  M.  Rich 
Harriett  G.  Scott 
Rebecca  C.  Shepherd* 

1895 — Alice  Andreesen  Dietz 
Harriet  L.  Freebey 
Elizabeth  Stephenson  Morgan 

1896— Annie  J.  Hackett 

1897— Edith  Howe  Kip 

1898 — Helen  Abbott  Bucknam 
Emma  Aull  Duncan 

1899— Evelyn  Ebert  Allen 

Alice  Jenckes  Wilson 
Alice  Kendall 

1900 — Blanche  Gardner  Peeler 
Elsie  B.  Reynolds 

1901— Bessie  M.  Lum 

1902 — Bessie  Fuller  Perry 

Annie  Pinkham  Allyn 

1904 — Jennie  Hamilton  Eliason 
Katherine  Jenckes  Knox 

1905 — Ida  Jones  Hayden 

Edna  Rogers  Carlisle 
Laura  Weaver  Buxton 

1906— Edith  Anthony  Carlow 
Anna  G.  Blackstock 
Helen  Carter  Marcy 
Mildred  Peirce  Fuller 
Irene  Sauter  Sanford 
Maude  Simes  Harding 
Dorothea  Turner  Moulton 
Elsie  Young  Hayden 

1907 — Fern  Dixon  Leahy 

1908— Lela  Goodall  Thornberg 
Grace  T.  Griswold 
Louise  Morrell  Nestler 
Anna  Smith  Floyd 

1909 — -Annie  Crowe  Collum 

1910 — Lucy  Aldrich  Berston 
Julia  Crafts  Sheridan 
Julia  DeWitt  Read 
Mildred  Goodall  Campbell 
Susan  Stryker  Srown 
Josephine  Woodward  Rand 

1911 — Margaret  Jones  Clemen 
Gladys  Lawton  Bullock* 

1912 — Florence  Jones  Allen 

1913 — Mildred  Westervelt  Warner 

1914 — Dorothy  Canfield  Cheseldine 
Ruth  Davis  Giller 
Ruth  Thresher  Jenks 

1915— Susan  E.  Tiffany 

Nell  Woodward  Collins 

1916 — Naomi  Bradley  Reed 

Ruth  Griffin  McDonald 
Laura  Hale  Gorton 
Helen  Merrill  Strohecker 


1917— Florence  Bell  Merrill 

Fannie  Gates  Frey 

Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan 
1918—  Lydia  A.  Adams 

Dorothy  Barnes  Paine 
1919— Mary  Hopkins 

Sarah  Hopkins 

Mercie  V.  Nichols 
1920 — -Anna  Crane  Sherwood 

Doris  Crawford  Clovis 

Isabel  M.  Fish 

Marjory  V.  Hussey 
1921— Gladys  V.  Lucas 

Julia  Russell  Robertson 

Ruth  Smith  Coates 
1922 — -Iverna  Birdsall  Biggin 

Marion  Brown  Weber 

Harriette  Case  Bidwell 

Sarah  F.  Crane 

Cornelia  Hemingway  Killam 

Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker 

Mabel  E.  Rawlings 

Jean  Woodward  Nelson 
1923— Ethel  J.  Cole 

Ruth  Hills  Livermore 

Adrienne  E.  Smith 
1924 — Avis  D.  Ballou 

Edith  Clendenin  Stahl 

Helen  B.  Perry 

Alice  Wry  Anthony 
1925— Eva-May  Mortimer  Riffe 

Elizabeth  Nowell  Croft 

Helen  M.  Wahlquist 
1926— Dorothy  Hale 

Sarah  MacKay  Roblin 

Mary  Witschief  Wood 
1927— Alice  L.  Crawford 

Madalyn  Patten  Hoberg 

Madeleine  Robinhold  Leinbach 

Janette  Smock  Hance 
1928— Margaret  H.  Behrens 

Marjorie  Blair  Perkins 

Mary  D.  Pryor 
1929 — Marion  Kingdon  Farnum 

Ruth  E.  Richards 
1871-1875— Ellen  Nelson  Stevens* 
1904-1905— Mabel  Martin  Parker 
1908-1910— Grace  Douglass  Schindler 

*Deceased 

1905 

Because  of  the  unexpected  absence  of  Miriam 
Nelson  Flanders  from  a  part  of  our  Commence- 
ment festivities,  Barbara  Vail  Bosworth,  an- 
other key  member  of  the  class,  kindly  for- 
warded this  brief  but  valuable  data:   During 
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the  twenty  years  since  graduation  only  two  Rand.  We  had  a  most  delicious  luncheon  on 
members  of  our  class  of  twenty  have  passed  the  Terrace  and  then  came  back  to  Lasell  for 
away.  Our  company  has  added  to  its  number  the  Alumnae  meeting  which  was  well  attended. 
forty  children  and  three  grandchildren,  Mar-  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten's  part  in  the 
garet  Henderson  Soule's  grandson  and  Mary  meeting  was  small  but  each  of  us  did  her  bit. 
Potter  McConn's  two  wee  granddaughters.  j0  Rand  introduced  us  and  introduced  Mildred 
Two  of  our  "old  girls"  attended  the  recent  Goodall  Campbell  as  our  President,  who  read 
Commencement  exercises  of  the  Choate  School  a  sh0rt  poem  stating  who  we  were,  etc.  Julia 
in  Boston  and  to  their  great  joy  found  that  DeWitt  Read  gave  a  short  history  of  our  class 
Florence  Flanders,  Miriam's  daughter,  bore  off  from  1910  to  the  present  time,  and  Julia  Crafts 
the  highest  honor,  receiving  a  gold  medal,  a  Sheridan  and  Julia  TerKuile  Brown  each  read 
prize  which  is  seldom  awarded.  Mildred  Peirce  a  verse  telling  of  our  aims,  hopes  and  cares. 
Fuller's  older  son,  Peirce,  has  just  been  grad-  J0  Rand  accompanied  them  on  the  piano.  Our 
uated  from  Harvard,  while  Agnes  Wylie  West's  part  of  the  programme  closed  with  your  Sec- 
two  sons  are  still  attending  college ;  Joseph,  a  retary  and  Treasurer  giving  a  check  for  $50.00 
senior  at  Amherst  and  Gregory,  a  Colgate  soph-  to  the  Lasell  Junior  College  Building  Fund, 
omore.  To  our  satisfaction  Ada  Wells  Burn-  After  the  Alumnae  meeting  we  all  adjourned 
ham  joined  our  group  before  the  close  of  the  to  the  dining-room  for  dinner,  and  later  at- 
reunion.  Leslie  White  Ailing,  true  to  her  tended  the  Class  Night  exercises  in  the  Tent, 
loyal   custom,   was   with   us   for   our   reunion,  which  was  erected  on  the  athletic  field. 

She   and   her   husband,    Dr.    Marshall   Ailing,  c      ,       ,    .      ,,       ~        ,    „,    . c,,         ,,. 

...                                ....            f  Sunday,  being  Mrs.  Campbell  s  15th  wedding 

are  anticipating  an  overseas  trip,  sailing  early  •                  t                  i  .  '  ■»«■  •            •  •     i  ' 

r       &                        .                  °      .  anniversary,  she  motored  to  Maine  to  join  her 

in  the  fall.     The  class  letter  is  still  a  very  live  ,      .,       ,                .       ,      ,         .       ,      ' 

J  family  who  were  already  there  for  the  summer. 

"round-robin,"  thanks  to  our  faithful  and  ex-  ™,           ,     (          •  .,    ,  ,       ,,            ,          .   .       , 

'                         .  Ihe  rest  of  us  visited  together  and  reminisced 

ecutive  Life   Secretary,   Miriam   Nelson  Flan-  ,        ,          ,     ,      A,  ,,.    ..       ,  , , 

J '  to  our  hearts  content.    At  this  time  letters  were 

read  from  the  following  classmates  who  were 

1910  unable  to  attend  our  reunion:  Mildred  Snyder 

Friday  afternoon,  June  7th,  found  six  of  our  Grant  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  Margherita  Dike 

1910'ers  together  at  the  beautiful  home  of  our  Hallberg  of  Park  Ridge,   111.,  Dorothy  Jones 

President,  Mildred  Goodall  Campbell  in  Brook-  Jackson  of  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  Ruth  Kelsey  of 

line.      She  graciously   entertained   us  through  Denver,  Colo.,  Martha  Hazelett  Crooks  of  Wil- 

the  Commencement  functions.   The  dinner  that  liamsport,  Penna.,  and  Tot  McLean  Hunt  of 

night  was  in  the  form  of  a  Class  Banquet  and  Tyler,  Texas.     It  mean  so  much  to  hear  from 

when   we   entered   the   dining   room   a   lovely  these  girls  again  and  added  much  to  the  suc- 

corsage  of  golden  yellow  roses  and  an  orchid  cess  of  our  reunion. 

was  at  each  place.     The  dessert  was  a  cake  After   luncheon   julia   Crafts   Sheridan   and 

iced  with  white  frosting  and  decorated  in  Lasell  j  joined  jQ  Rand  and  her  sister>  Ndl  Wood. 

Blue  with  the  seal  and  1910  numerals.  ward  ColHnS)  >15>  and  attended  the  Baccalaure- 

After  dinner  we  motored  to  Lasell  and  en-  ate  service  at  the  Congregational  Church.  How 

joyed  the  Senior  Reception,  greeting  the  few  g00(i  ft  seemed  to  be  once  again  in  this  lovely 

friends  we  knew  in  our  school  days  and  the  edifice  where  we  had  spent  many  memorable 

Faculty  who  are  always  so  ready  to  welcome  hours.    Later  we  drove  Nell  to  the  North  Sta- 

the  old  girls  back  to  the  college.  tion  and  we  went  to  Mildred's  where  we  were 

Saturday  in  spite  of  the  threatening  weather  joined  by  Edna  Thurston  Follett,  '03-'07  for 

we  drove  to  the  1812  House  in  Framingham  as  our  Sunday  dinner.     The  time  was  spent  re- 

the  luncheon  guests  of  Josephine  Woodward  viewing  old  1910  days  and  with  the  aid  of  Jo's 
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Memory  Book  and  Allerleis,  I  feel  sure  nothing 
escaped  us. 

Monday  morning  found  the  elements  still 
holding  forth  in  torrents  but  we  came  to  Au- 
"burndale  again  to  the  Commencement  exer- 
-cises.  Afterwards  we  adjourned  to  the  college 
where  we  looked  up  our  old  rooms,  visited  the 
Art  Exhibit  and  then  joined  the  others  for 
-dinner.  This  officially  closed  our  Commence- 
ment program.  Julia  Crafts  Sheridan  drove 
Julia  Brown  and  myself  to  the  Back  Bay  sta- 
tion, where  "Turk"  left  for  New  York  and  I 
for  Hanover. 

Though  there  were  only  six  of  our  class- 
mates back,  we  felt  well  repaid  for  making  the 
trip  and  are  now  looking  forward  to  our  30th 
anniversary  five  years  hence.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  more  of  the  1910  members  will  re- 
turn for  that  reunion. 

Olive  Bates  Dumas, 
Secretary,  1910 

1915 

In  response  to  the  Editor's  call  for  bits  of 
-news  from  the  reunioning  classes  came  this 
"breezy  note  from  Secretary  Nell  Woodward 
Collins.  "We  did  have  such  a  good  time  at 
Lasell  on  Alumnae  Day.  Only  wish  it  might 
have  lasted  longer,  although  I  dare  say  you 
folk  who  were  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
thought  it  lasted  quite  long  enough.  Even 
though  'Perk'  and  I  made  clowns  of  ourselves 
in  furnishing  the  class  stunt,  we  had  lots  of 
fun  doing  it.  It  never  harms  any  of  us  to  laugh 
a  bit.    And  for  our  classmates: 

Irene  Ball  Sill,  191  Allen  Street,  Massena, 
N.  Y. — Never  fails  to  respond  in  person  or  by 
the  written  word  to  her  class  calls.  Alas,  she 
found  that  home  duties  prevented  her  joining 
Tier  classmates.  She  closes  her  letter  with,  "I 
am  terribly  disappointed." 

Margrethe  Bauman,  Grayling,  Mich. — 
Was  busy  preparing  their  summer  camp  for  the 
return  of  her  mother  who  had  spent  the  winter 
in  the  South.  Margrethe,  your  excuse  was  a 
.good  one,  but  our  disappointment  was  great. 

Elizabeth  Beach  Bierer,  27  Avon  Road, 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Had  planned  to  drive  to 
Lasell  for  the  reunion,  but  could  not  make  it. 
Her  daughter  had  just  been  graduated  from  a 
school  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  will  enter 
Wellesley   in   the  fall. 

Myrtle  Brix  Buehner,  5511  S.  E.  Haw- 
thorne Blvd.,  Portland,  Ore. — Myrtle's  son 
(15's  class  baby)  completed  his  course  at  Ex- 
eter this  year.  As  Myrtle  was  penning  her  re- 
grets, her  two  younger  children — a  daughter, 
fifteen,  and  a  ten-year-old  son — were  practicing 
a  Beethoven  concerta  which  they  were  to  play 
at  a  June  concert.  The  distance  between  Port- 
land, Oregon  and  Auburndale,  we  fancy,  pre- 
vented Myrtle  from  joining  us. 

Bess  Emerine,  935  N.  Main  Street,  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio— Is  still  absorbed  in  her  Red  Cross 
relief  work.  She  wanted  to  motor  east  for  the 
reunion  but  decided  to  put  duty  before  pleas- 
ure and  remained  at  her  post. 

Florence  Evans  Valpey,  2910  Erie  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — While  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band and  son,  occasionally  makes  a  detour. 
Recently  she  filled  her  car  with  a  group  of  girls 
and  motored  to  one  of  our  "down  East"  camps, 
where  she  remained  as  counsellor.  Frequently 
she  meets  Miss  Frances  Dolley  and  they  hold 
an  enthusiastic  Lasell  reunion  all  by  them- 
selves. 

Veda  Ferguson  Purdy,  The  Blackmore 
Apts.  E.,  Bozeman,  Montana — Is  at  home  and 
happy  with  her  twelve-year-old  Patricia.  Her 
letter  sounded  as  though  she  appreciated  La- 
sell more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  She 
sent  a  special  message  to  our  Dean  from  her 
"little  Montana  Dove." 

Maude  Freeman  Lombard,  Sheffield  Road, 
Wakefield,  Mass. — Is  taking  her  father's  place 
and  is  in  charge  of  his  drug  store.  A  satis- 
factory explanation  for  absence,  but  we  missed 
this  successful  little  business  member. 

Ida  Laubenstein  Moyer,  1215  Strathmore 
Drive,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Gave  reason  enough 
for  her  absence  with  three  small  boys  down  with 
the  measles  and  one  suffering  with  a  fractured 
limb.  Her  classmates  extend  sympathy  to  the 
mother  and  afflicted  boys. 
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Bernice  Marx  Ruben,  1401  W.  46th  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — And  her  husband  were 
vacationing  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  and 
were  sorry  to  miss  Lasell.  Bernice's  bright 
letter  indicated  she  has  lost  none  of  her  school- 
girl pep. 

Vilette  Peck  Crawshaw,  Weekapaug 
Road,  Westerly,  R.  I. — Recently  married  was 
busy  happily  settling  in  new  home  and  could 
not  leave  it  for  even  a  class  function.  We  ac- 
cept your  excuse,  Vilette,  and  extend  our  con- 
gratulations. 

Evelina  Perkins,  116  Waltham  Street, 
West  Newton,  Mass.— "The  Driller,"  is  still 
manager  of  the  Waltham  High  School  lunch 
room.  This  summer  she  will  be  chief  chef  at 
one  of  Maine's  popular  hotels.  Evelina  was  re- 
cently a  delegate  to  the  D.  A.  R.  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Martha  Schumann  Laubenstein,  424 
Center  Street,  Ashland,  Penna. — Her  son's 
commencement  would  conflict  with  his  mother's 
Lasell  reunion.  She  was  sorry  and  so  were  we 
over  the  changed  plans  for  Martha  had  counted 
on  returning  to  her  Alma  Mater  this  June. 

Susan  Tiffany,  Blanford,  Mass. — Is  busier 
than  ever  preparing  for  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  Blanford,  her  native  place.  She  had 
just  returned  from  the  D.  A.  R.  meeting  in 
Washington.  We  missed  you,  "Suzanne,"  but 
accept  with  regrets  your  excuse. 

Gladys  Wilkes  McCutcheon,  702  Lip- 
comb  Street,  Dallas,  Texas — Gladys,  who  had 
planned  to  visit  Lasell  accompanied  by  her 
husband  and  two  daughters,  is  spending  the 
summer  instead  in  Galveston,  her  husband  ex- 
changing churches  with  a  ministerial  friend. 
Gladys  closes,  "Alas,  I  must  spend  my  summer 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  instead  of  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River." 

Nell  Woodward  Collins,  Lincoln  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. — Is  still  at  home  in  the 
delightful  old  Massachusetts  town,  Manchester. 
She  is  the  mother  of  three  lively  youngsters. 
We  add :  "lovely  children"  and  a  husband 
whom,  we  chance  to  know,  is  increasingly  iden- 


tifying himself  with  the  civic  and  religious  in- 
terests  of   Manchester. 

1920 
Dear  Personals  Editor: 

I  feel  fifteen  years  younger !  If  any  Lasell 
girl  harbors  the  idea  that  she  is  growing  old 
in  home  or  office,  or  that  the  cares  of  the  day 
are  too  heavy,  I  recommend  that  she  return  for 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  her  school  days.  It  is 
the  best  tonic  I  know.  Whether  she  returns 
for  her  Fifth  or  Thirty-fifth,  she  spends  her 
reunion  days  as  a  Senior,  once  more  in  Cap 
and  Gown,  reliving  Class  Night,  Last  Chapel 
and  Commencement. 

As  1920  gathered  for  its  fifteenth  reunion 
class  meeting  there  were  shouts  of,  "Why  you 
haven't  changed  a  bit !"  "You  don't  look  a  bit 
older!"  And  none  of  us  had — that  is,  to  each 
other.  Perhaps  we  were  a  bit  heavier  or  had  a 
few  grey  hairs,  but  to  us  it  was  the  same  tiny, 
auburn-haired  Sue  Davidson  (with  her  south- 
ern drawl)  coming  all  the  way  from  Atlanta; 
Jimmie  James,  jolly  and  gay ;  and  Peg  Perley, 
bringing  with  her  a  huge  poster,  a  replica  of 
the  menu  covers  she  had  made  for  our  Senior 
Prom  (the  first  dance  at  Lasell  with  men.) 
There  is  often  a  life-long  friendship  made  with 
one's  roommate  of  Senior  year  and  now  Freda 
Griffin  returns  not  only  with  her  roommate,  but 
sister-in-law,  one  and  the  same  person,  Al 
Grimes.  Lillian  Grant  also  came  up  from 
Hartford-way,  smiling  and  gentle  and  so  in- 
terested in  the  activities  of  her  classmates. 
Ruth  Hayden,  Freda  and  I  were  doing  a  bit  of 
reminiscing  on  our  own  as  we  could  remember 
"  'way-back-when"  each  of  us  had  a  sister  grad- 
uating in  1916.  It's  fun  to  see  Frankie  Heath 
at  reunions  for  she  has  lost  that  worried,  hunt- 
ing, seeking  look  that  a  class  Treasurer  seems 
to  acquire  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  Dot  Burn- 
ham  slip  right  back  into  her  Glee  Club  role. 
Jessie  Melanson  introduced  us  to  her  darling 
daughter,  a  little  White  Dove  already,  and  Kay 
Forgie  spent  the  time  telling  how  many  letters 
she  had  written  and  calls  made  trying  to  find 
Glad  Keniston,  our  only  "lost"  member. 
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At  our  meeting  we  read  letters  from  Ann 
Crane,  Helen  Balcom,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hub- 
bard, Helen  Kirkpatrick,  Dot  Balch,  Flo  Kuhn, 
Beulah  McFarland,  and  Eloise  Carey;  a  wire 
from  Helen  O'Brien  and  messages  from  Gene- 
vieve Shidler,  Betty  Stephens  and  Doris  Rog- 
ers. I  think  Louise  Furbush  came  after  I  left 
and  perhaps  there  were  others ;  I  haven't  heard. 
Only  the  absence  of  the  others  marred  a  per- 
fect reunion.  Lasell  always  welcomes  us  as 
if  we  were  the  only  class  and  made  our  stay  at 
Hawthorne  one  to  be  remembered.  We  loved 
being  there  with  Mrs.  McDonald  and  more  than 
appreciated  her  gracious  hospitality  when  she 
appeared  in  the  morning  with  toast  and  coffee. 
Lasell  reunions  seem  so  far  apart  but  per- 
haps, being  rare,  we  enjoy  them  that  much 
more.  The  Class  of  1920  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  unanimously  favoring  the  "Dix"  plan 
for  reunions.  We  should  have  enjoyed  return- 
ing with  1919  and  1921,  "the  girls  were  in 
school  when  we  were." 

We  want  to  thank  you,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low,  Miss  Potter,  and  Mrs.  Hooker  and  the 
many  others  who  put  so  much  time  and  thought 
toward  making  our  visit  so  pleasant;  adding 
more  memories  to  those  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
And  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  thought  of 
every  girl  when  I  say  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  inspiration  I  received  from  Lasell  to  "Carry 
On"  ('19),  "Ever  Upward  and  Onward" 
('35),  in  "Service"  ('21),  for  "Others"  ('20). 

K.  Rice. 
P.S.  Some  of  us  have  a  "married  name,"  but 
these  are  our  "Lasell  names." 

P. P.S.  I  was  sorry  I  had  to  leave  our  reunion 
early,  but  my  time  was  short  and  I  had  far  to 
go. 

Lilian  Doane  Maddigan,  '21  and  I  drove  to 
East  Orange  to  see  Helen  O'Brien  Newman, 
'20,  and  while  there  had  tea  with  Nell  West 
Haigh,  '21,  and  Carolie  Abrams  Painter,  '17^ 
'19.  I  talked  over  the  phone  with  Fran  O'Brien 
Good,  '19. 

Next  Lilian  and  I  drove  to  Washington  to 
visit  Edith  Vance  Nicolson,  '19.     En  route  we 


called  on  Muriel  Sanger  Raymond,  '16-'20,  and 
also  talked  with  Phil  Rowe,  '19,  who  is  still  at 
John  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

We  did  quite  a  bit  of  driving  one  or  two 
days,  but  Miss  Potter,  we  still  have  your  600- 
miles-in-one-day  record  to  beat. 

My  sister  Carol  (Dr.  Carol  Rice,  '16)  is  to 
be  resident  physician  at  Sweet  Briar  College, 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia,  starting  her  duties  this 
fall.  Now  that  she  will  be  nearer  Lasell,  per- 
haps she  can  return  for  her  twentieth  reunion. 

I  had  such  a  fine  time;  I  hope  I  don't  have 
to  wait  another  five  years  for  my  next  visit. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  from  one  of  your 
bad  "Little  ( ?)   White  Doves." 

K.  Rice  Broock,  '20. 

1925 

The  Class  of  1925  celebrated  their  Tenth 
Reunion  June  7th  with  thirty-three  members 
present. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  the  Alumnae 
meeting,  and  at  5  :30  assembled  in  one  of  the 
parlors,  where  we  sang  our  old  time  favorites. 
Bobby  Cushing  Jenkins  accompanied  us  and 
led  the  singing  with  her  usual  efficiency.  At 
6 :30  we  dined  at  Bragdon  Hall  and  '25's  mem- 
bers filled  three  tables.  The  unusually  beauti- 
ful centerpiece  of  iris  and  roses  was  the  gift  of 
Eva  May  Mortimer  Riffe,  who  had  planned  to 
be  with  us,  but  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family  was  unable  to  attend. 

After  dinner  we  met  in  Carpenter  Barn  and 
enjoyed  a  delightful  social  hour.  Many  affec- 
tionate inquiries  were  made  for  Beth  Nowell 
Croft,  who  was  unable  to  make  the  long  trip 
from  Honolulu. 

Ruth  Mayes  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  recent  bride  and  attended  the  reunion  as 
part  of  her  honeymoon  trip. 

Jessie  Matteson  Ray  proved  her  loyalty  by 
driving  all  the  way  from  Chicago  alone. 

Time  has  dealt  very  gently  with  the  Class 
of  '25.  They  looked  well,  happy  and  were  as 
peppy  as  ever. 

Martha  Fish  Holmes, 

Secretary. 
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1930 

Dear  Editor  of  the  Personals  : 

The  Fifth  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  '30  was 
most  successful.  I  can't  tell  you  how  grand  it 
was  to  realize  that  our  class  is  unusually  faith- 
ful and  is  really  "sticking  together." 

Class  Day  fourteen  of  us  met  at  the  "Blue 
Dragon"  in  Wellesley  for  luncheon.  We  had 
a  private  dining  room  and  it  was  a  delightful 
hour.  After  lunch  we  retired  to  an  upstairs 
piazza  and  held  our  class  meeting.  We  first 
voted  to  contribute  each  ten  cents  a  year  to- 
wards the  mailing  expenses  for  the  Life  Secre- 
tary. The  girls  planned  to  reach  each  member 
of  '30  by  writing  to  their. own  particular  friends 
and  asking  them  to  contribute  by  mailing  the 
money  to  me.  (East  Douglas,  Mass.)  We. 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  this  year's  graduating 
class  voted  to  give  $25.00  to  their  Life  Sec- 
retary at  our  suggestion.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  reach  all  the  girls  more  often  and 
more  successfully. 

After  our  luncheon  at  Wellesley,  we  met 
other  classmates  at  the  Alumnae  Reunion  in 
Bragdon  Hall.  Just  before  dinner  we  prac- 
ticed and  prepared  ourselves  for  our  impromptu 
singing  in  the  dining-room.  There  were 
twenty-one  members  of  our  class  present,  which 
gives  us  the  honor  of  having  one  of  the  largest 
groups  present  at  a  Fifth  Reunion.  When  we 
gathered  in  the  center  aisle  of  the  dining  room 
to  sing  our  Cap  and  Gown  Song,  it  brought 
back  many  dear  memories. 

A  number  of  the  absent  girls  wrote  fine  let- 
ters.    Here  are  some  valuable  excerpts : 

Elinor  Taylor  is  a  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Fort  Covington,  N.  Y.  High  School,  and  is 
playing  for  the  school  Glee  Club  throughout  the 
year. 

Marjorie  Hubler  writes  that  she  is  now 
working  in  an  office  in  Ashland  (Ohio),  and 
on  Alumnae  Day  longed  to  be  with  us  and 
reminisce  over  old  times. 

Marty  Adams  Hindman  was  sorry  not  to 
join  us  and  wanted  to  be  remembered  to  all. 
She  has  been  fortunate  to  hold  her  position  ever 


since  leaving  Lasell  and  a  year  ago  April  was 
married. 

Edith  Fulton  Ferriday  wished  that  she  might 
have  been  with  us  for  our  gay  times,  but  found 
it  impossible.  She  occasionally  hears  from 
Charlotte  Sherman  Weiss  and  expects  her  for 
a  visit  when  Charlotte  leaves  Honolulu  for  a 
trip  back  to  Newport. 

Katharine  MacLean  is  busy  working  in  an 
insurance  office  in  Indianapolis.  She  saw 
Charlotte  Ridley  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring, 
and  also  hears  from  Alice  Bohn  Hendren  occa- 
sionally. Alice  is  living  in  Houston,  Texas, 
and  has  a  little  girl  nearly  two  years  old. 

"Shy"  Murphy  Mackes  wrote  to  say  '"hello" 
and  sent  her  best  to  the  Class  of  1930. 

I  happened  to  meet  "Bee"  Alderman  in  Wor- 
cester not  long  ago.  She  is  now  on  the  South 
Shore  resting  from  her  very  strenuous  year  in 
hospital  training. 

Now  from  the  girls  who  were  at  the  reunion : 

Pussy  Barber  Fitch  is  located  in  Keene,  N. 
H.  and  is  making  a  most  successful  dentist's 
wife,  as  she  occasionally  helps  in  her  hus- 
band's work. 

Caroline  Jameson  Pope  came  all  the  way  from 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  we  were  of  course  anxious 
to  hear  about  her  ten-months-old  son,  Thomas 
Kent. 

Speaking  of  traveling  distances,  Clare  High- 
tower  journeyed  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans 
and  made  our  "5"  in  Gardner  complete.  She 
had  been  busy  the  year  'round  with  her  horti- 
cultural work. 

Corinne  Cowdrey  is  teaching  school  in  Wolf- 
boro,  N.  H.,  and  plans  to  return  next  fall. 

Janice  Whittaker  Sandberg  returned  for  the 
dinner  at  Bragdon.  She  has  a  lovely  son,  Peter 
Lars,  born  last  December. 

Kay  Fitch  Chesley  was  with  us  and  was 
about  to  move  to  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  for  the 
summer.  She  has  a  beautiful  little  girl,  Vir- 
ginia Fitch. 

Francie  Smith  Miller  was  back  and  were  we 
glad  to  see  her?  She  lives  in  North  Andover 
and  was  full  of  stories  about  her  little  son, 
Peter  Smith — two  years  old. 
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Jeanette  Gessner  Somers  drove  up  from  New 
Haven.  She  is  busy  with  her  new  home,  hus- 
band and  friends. 

Elinor  McKenney  Black  was  just  married 
and  we  were  glad  to  welcome  her  as  our  most 
recent  bride  of  '30. 

Helen  Whittle  came  back  with  Kay  Cham- 
berlain and  Nat  Converse.  Dorothy  Meeker  is 
now  Mrs.  John  Pearce  and  is  living  in  Moun- 
tainside, N.  J. 

Marjorie  Magune  Curtis  was  with  us  and 
she  has  a  son,  Frank  Edmond,  now  seven 
months  old. 

Dot  Inett  reports  that  she  is  working  hard  in 
an  insurance  office  in  Worcester,  and  enjoys  it 
immensely. 

Elsie  Moore  Johnson,  Esther  Brodeur,  'Ber- 
tha Burnham  Baker,  Emma  Jo  Thompson,  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Johnson,  and  Winifred  Felch  Leach 
all  were  with  us  and  were  anxious  to  be  re- 
membered to  their  friends  who  were  not  at 
Lasell  this  Commencement. 

We  were  most  disappointed  in  not  having 
received  any  word  from  our  Class  President, 
Mary  Moss  Tiffany,  but  know  she  was  with 
us  in  thoughts  and  busy  with  her  new  home  life. 

I  am  living  in  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  and  like 
the  little  town  very  much.  We  live  in  an  old 
fashioned  home,  the  kind  with  white  chimneys, 
rambler  roses  and  a  low  fence  all  around.  We 
have  only  a  little  black  Scottie  of  which  to 
boast,  but  he  seems  not  to  mind ! 

I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  the  girls  of 
'30  and  through  our  new  "ten  cents  apiece" 
scheme,  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them  all  more  often. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  Roberts  Holt, 
Life  Secretary. 

1934 

About  forty  members  of  the  Class  of  '34  re- 
turned for  their  first  reunion  at  Commence- 
ment Week  of  this  year.  Some  of  us  arrived 
early  in  the  week,  while  others  joined  later. 
All  the  Senior  houses  were  well  represented. 

One  morning  while  several  of  us  were  talk- 


ing over  old  times  in  Gardner,  we  heard  actual 
screams  in  the  hall.  We  rushed  to  the  scene 
and  there  found  about  ten  of  our  old  Gardner 
girls.  Really,  that  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
moments  of  our  lives.  Gardner,  of  course,  was 
no  exception  for  such  outstanding  scenes  and 
such  outsounding  screams. 

Many  of  us  did  not  meet  until  the  Alumnae 
Reunion  Saturday.  We  enjoyed  that  hour  so 
much  and  felt  right  "at  home"  and  proud 
when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  and  others  were 
pointing  out  the  highlights  of  Lasell's  history, 
past  and  present,  and  prophesizing  its  bright 
future. 

We  were  happy  to  see  our  faculty  again  and 
to  greet  dear  Miss  Potter  as  we  did  so  many 
times  last  year.  We  feel  our  class  has  dis- 
played outstanding  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater 
by  having  so  many  representatives  at  our  first 
reunion. 

President  Kathie  Atkin  and  our  Life  Secre- 
tary, Roberta  Davis  Massey,  were  not  able  to 
be  with  us.  We  missed  them,  as  well  as  all  the 
others  who  were  absent.  Kay  Maxwell  was 
our  outstanding  '"loyalist"  because  she  had 
travelled  3000  miles  just  to  be  with  us. 

Annabeth  Williams,  '34. 

MICHIGAN  LASELL  CLUB 

The  Michigan  girls  are  certainly  "speeding 
up"  on  the  matter  of  their  Lasell  college  re- 
unions. We  share  with  pleasure  this  report 
of  a  spring  meeting  held  at  the  home  of  Helane 
Jones  Pressel,  '32: 

"A  Benefit  Bridge  Tea  on  May  the  fifteenth 
brought  out  a  loyal  group  of  Lasell  'Benefit- 
ters'  to  the  home  of  Helane  Jones  Pressel,  '32, 
in  Grosse  Pointe  Farms. 

"At  the  same  time  Katherine  Rice  Broock, 
'20,  rallied  to  the  cause  and  had  several  tables 
at  her  home  in  Birmingham.  Out  here  in  the 
'wide  open  spaces,'  distances  demand  a  division 
of  meeting  places  when  one  is  not  centrally 
located. 

"Proceeds  were  sent  to  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  we  shall 
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be   able   to   keep   up   our   activities,   and   thus 
bring  the  Michigan  Lasell  Club  to  the  fore. 

"Those  present  included :  Kay  W.  Forgey, 
'28,  Gladys  Purdy  O'Connor,  '28,  Bada  Waltz, 
'27,  Anna  Louise  Smith,  '29-'30,  Louise  Rob- 
erts, '31,  Marie  Roberts  Rucker,  '24-'25,  Helen 
Black  Sprague,  '25,  Lucille  Barry  Shea,  '26, 
Marion  Fitch,  '26,  Jeannette  Geist  Stanley,  '21, 
Jane  Draper  Dansard,  '20-'21,  Betty  Steep, 
'30-'31,  Winifred  Conlin  Clarke,  '92-'95,  Alva 
Thomas  Hain,  '12-' 13,  Cora  Nicholson  Gray, 
'10-'ll,  Edessa  Warner  Slocum,  '10-'ll,  and 
Helane  Jones  Pressel,  '32." 

One  of  the  happiest  aftermaths  of  Com- 
mencement was  a  visit  from  our  dear  Ella 
Richardson  Cushing,  '73,  and  her  gifted  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  W.  R.  Taylor,  recently  retired  Direc- 
tor of  the  Eleventh  District  of  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Our  for- 
mer Treasurer  has  certainly  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life.  We  are  inclined  to  question  her 
statement  when  she  declared  that  she  had  just 
celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday.  Mrs.  Cush- 
ing will  remain  "up  North"  until  October,  and 
has  promised  to  call  again  and  to  share  with  the 
Leaves  valuable  news  concerning  a  few  of  our 
earlier  Alumnae. 

Lasell  shared  with  May  Hagar  Lyman's  ('90- 
'91)  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  join 
us  in  our  Commencement  festivities.  A  serious 
accident  disabled  her  temporarily.  We  are 
thankful  to  report  that  Mrs.  Lyman  is  fast  re- 
covering. In  the  midst  of  her  suffering  this 
Lasell  "loyalist"  did  not  fail  to  forward  a  check 
for  her  annual  dues. 

We  had  hoped  that  our  Lasell  Alumnae  As- 
sociation would  have  the  privilege  on  Class  Day 
of  entertaining  as  our  guest  of  honor,  Ellen 
Clark  Gill,  '70.  She  was  unable  at  the  last 
moment  to  accept  the  invitation.  Her  note  of 
regret  was  written  in  her  usual  gracious  man- 
ner and  scintillated  with  wit  and  friendly  ap- 
preciation. 

Lilian  Douglass,  '07  and  Edith  Simonds  Ben- 
nett, '04-'05,  are  touring  Europe  together  this 
summer.     Edith  went  quite  out  of  her  way  to 


visit  Lasell  and  we  appreciated  her  kindness  in 
so  doing.  Lilian  yielded  to  a  friendly  "hold 
up"  en  route  from  California  to  her  Atlantic 
sea  port.  We  are  selfish  enough  to  hope  that 
these  Lasell  travelers  will  put  into  our  Boston 
harbor  on  their  return  voyage. 

Had  Ruth  Farmer  David,  '08-' 10,  and  her 
husband  arrived  at  the  college  a  few  days 
earlier,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  thrill  of 
our  recent  Lasell  Commencement  season.  It 
is  twenty-six  years  since  Ruth,  Margaret  Jones 
Clemen,  '11,  and  that  choice  group  of  "old 
girls"  left  Lasell.  Ruth  retains  her  old-time 
love  for  our  college,  notwithstanding  she  holds 
also  a  Columbia  University  diploma.  With 
satisfaction  she  declared  Columbia  gave  her  full 
credit  for  her  Lasell  training  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence. To  our  joy  Ruth  and  her  husband  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  some  day  their  two  young 
daughters  may  be  enrolled  at  Lasell  Junior  Col- 
lege. 

Our  Commencement  number  of  the  Leaves 
was  just  going  to  press  when  we  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain,  hus- 
band of  our  Jeanne  LeRoyer  Chamberlain.  In 
the  death  of  this  distinguished  editor,  New  Eng- 
land has  lost  one  of  its  most  gifted  writers  and 
Boston  its  honored  Dean  of  Journalists.  La- 
sell Junior  College  extends  deepest  sympathy 
to  our  beloved  teacher  and  to  the  members  of 
the  bereaved  family. 

Bess  Draper  Ruffin,  '02,  seems  always  to 
hold  Lasell  in  friendly  remembrance.  To  Mrs. 
Winslow  she  writes: 

"What  a  disappointment  we  had  in  not 
having  you  with  us  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Washington  Lasell  Club  held  at  the  Hotel  May- 
flower. It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  have  Dr. 
Winslow  as  our  guest.  He  brought  us  so  many 
interesting  pictures  of  the  present  day  life  at 
Lasell. 

"In  the  Washington  Lasell  Alumnae  gather- 
ing, I  find  that  I  am  one  of  the  older  ones.  We 
have  some  very  lovely  girls  in  the  club  and  they 
seem  to  be  just  as  much  interested  in  us  as  we 
are  in  them.     Mrs.  Clarke,  the  president,  is  a 
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delightful  young  person  and  I  for  one  am  so 
glad  that  she  put  it  over  and  hope  there  will 
never  cease  to  be  a  Lasell  Club  in  Washington. 
"I  told  Dr.  Winslow  that  I  would  get  for  him 
the  address  of  Hattie  McGregor,  '02,  which  is 
1923  East  High  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Edith  Ebersole  Doud,  '03,  was  kind  enough  to 
send  the  address  to  me. 

"Recently  I  met  a  friend  down  town  and 
while  discussing  many  affairs,  the  question  of 
daughters  arose.  She  is  thinking  of  sending 
her  daughter  to  a  school  some  distance  away, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to 
send  her  a  Lasell  catalog.  I  hope  they  will  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  send  the  daughter  to 
Lasell. 

"Please  give  my  best  to  all  who  remember 
me,  not  forgetting  Mile." 

Mrs.  Alice  Smith  Corbin,  a  former  member 
of  our  faculty,  never  returns  to  Auburndale 
without  visiting  Lasell.  She  recently  looked  in 
on  the  Personals  Editor  long  enough  to  con- 
tribute three  important  news  items.  Her 
daughter,  Barbara  Hillard  Smith,  is  success- 
fully teaching  voice  in  the  Greenwich  House 
Music  Settlement  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Des- 
demona  Heinrich  is  now  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Piedras, 
P.  R.  Miss  Edith  M.  Collins  (430  West  118th 
Street,  New  York  City)  is  in  touch  more  or 
less  with  Columbia  University,  educationally 
speaking. 

On  July  4  arrived  Mae  Armstrong  Thomp- 
son, '11-' 12,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  She  returned 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  twenty  years.  This 
still  young-looking  "old  girl"  referred  with 
pride  to  her  thirteen-year-old  son,  Beverley, 
and  her  little  daughter,  Betty  Jane.  She 
brought  this  latest  important  word  concerning 
Helen  Scott,  '09-' 12,  who  is  now  holding  the 
responsible  position  as  head  of  the  Advertising 
Department  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Journal. 

Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  '22,  vice-presi- 
dent of  our  L.  A.  A.,  is  ever  on  the  watch  for 
Lasell's  best  interests.    This  is  her  latest  word : 


"Early  in  May  I  flew  to  Washington  with 
my  husband.  I  stayed  on  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  new  and  beautiful  buildings  that  have 
been  added  to  our  capital  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  While  there  I  tried — unsuccess- 
fully— to  get  in  touch  with  Catherine  Worrall 
Clarke,  '28.  We'd  heard  so  much  of  her  splen- 
did efforts  in  organizing  the  new  Washington 
Lasell  Club  that  I  wanted  to  meet  her  and  to 
say  'hello'  for  the  Alumnae. 

On  my  return  trip  I  stopped  off  at  Riverton, 
N.  J.  to  visit  Jo  Holbrook  Metzger,  '22.  We 
exchanged  Lasell  news  fast  and  furiously.  The 
good  nature  of  her  husband  knows  no  bounds 
— he  didn't  once  call  a  halt.  Jo  said  she  and 
her  daughter  might  drive  up  this  way  in  the 
summer.  I  hope  so.  No  doubt,  she  will  call  at 
Lasell.  You  should  see  her  almost-nine-year- 
old  Eleanor !  She  is  a  dear.  And,  by  the  way, 
Jo  is  already  talking  of  sending  her  to  Lasell 
and  that's  something  to  look  forward  to — for 
Lasell  and  for  Eleanor. 

"During  the  few  hours  spent  in  New  York 
City,  I  lunched  with  Mercedes  Rendell  Free- 
man, '23  and  Ruth  Hopkins  Spooner,  '23. 
When  Helen  Perry,  '24  and  I  saw  'Mer'  last 
fall  she  was  ill.  I  was  delighted  to  find  her 
looking  so  well.  Ruth  is  still  working  at  the 
Yonkers  Public  Library  and  supplementing 
that  with  a  library  course  at  Columbia." 

Historic  Bragdon  Hall  has  not  yet  been 
favored  in  being  chosen  as  the  marriage-place 
for  any  of  its  daughters.  Nevertheless,  recently 
it  enjoyed  the  honor  of  providing  the  wedding 
breakfast  hall  for  our  Gwendolyn  McDonald, 
'18-'28,  whose  marriage  to  Major  J.  Laurence 
Black  was  solemnized  in  the  Auburndale  M.  E. 
Church  on  June  18.  Bragdon  Hall  Library 
proved  a  charming  banquet  hall  for  the  bridal 
party  and  the  immediate  families  of  the  bride 
and  groom.  Among  the  distinguished  guests 
from  abroad  were  Senator  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Black  of  Sackville,  N.  B.,  parents  of  the 
groom,  and  Mr.  John  Caldwell  of  Ottawa, 
uncle  of  the  bride.     President  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
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low  unite  with  a  large  circle  of  Lasell  friends  in 
extending  heartiest  congratulations  to  Major 
and  Mrs.  Black. 

Were  the  Personals  Editor  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  awarding  prizes  to  her  "old  girl"  re- 
porters, Evelyn  Bostel,  '28,  would  certainly  be 
eligible.  In  proof,  kindly  notice  the  valuable 
news  items  contained  in  her  last  short  but 
friendly  letter.  Evelyn  writes  from  her  home 
city,  Newport,  R.  I. 

"I  have  been  doing  social  secretarial  work 
for  the  past  four  years  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  Webster.  I  love  the  work  and  am 
kept  busy  as  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  are 
very  active  in  civic  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. 

"Charlotte  Oram,  '28,  writes  to  me  occasion- 
ally and  I  see  her  at  least  once  a  year.  Minerva 
Damon  Ludewig,  '27,  and  I  had  a  perfectly 
grand  time  together  last  summer  when  her 
husband's  ship,  the  U.  S.  S.  'Northampton,' 
was  in  Newport  harbor.  Marie  Dibell  Red- 
field's  ('27)  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl— are 
adorable.  Margaret  Behrens,  '28,  who  recently 
called  at  Lasell  with  me,  has  been  doing  social 
service  work  in  Bridgeport  for  the  past  five 
years  and  only  last  year  gave  it  up.  The  un- 
employment role  did  not  satisfy  her  and  she 
is  now  working  for  her  father.  Marion  King 
Sherman,  '27,  has  the  loveliest  blonde  daugh- 
ter, Sally,  who  was  a  year  old  last  February. 
Charlotte  Sherman  Weiss,  '30,  is  still  in  Hono- 
lulu. •  She  has  been  stationed  there  for  nearly 
four  years,  but  her  husband  expects  a  change  of 
post  very  soon.  I  correspond  with  Pat  Will- 
son  Hanson,  '29,  who  is  now  living  in  Wor- 
cester. She  sounds  very  much  like  our  Pat 
of  Lasell  days.  About  a  month  ago  I  spent 
a  night  in  Boston  with  Judy  Larrabee,  '28,  and 
Edith  Huzzey,  '28,  in  their  cute  apartment.  It 
was  just  as  though  the  three  of  us  were  back 
in  our  old  room  in  Gardner. 

"A  good  summer  to  you,  and  I  shall  return 
to  Lasell  in  the  fall  on  my  usual  jaunt  to  Bos- 
ton." 


Thank  you,  Evelyn.  We  will  be  watching 
for  that  fall  visit. 

It  pays  to  wait  patiently  for  a  message  from 
our  ex-president  Emily  Crump,  '29,  for  when 
the  word  does  come  it  is  so  worthwhile.  Fol- 
lowing a  favorable  comment  on  the  Leaves' 
Personals,  Emily  adds:  "Am  just  green  with 
envy  to  read  over  the  activities  of  those  with 
whom  I  shared  my  two  delightful  years  at 
Lasell.  It  would  please  me  immensely  if  those 
Lasell  girls  whom  I  read  about  making  trips  to 
Virginia,  would  take  a  chance  on  looking  me 
up  'en  passant.' 

"In  the  issue  of  the  Leaves,  before  the  Com- 
mencement number,  I  noted  that  a  Lasell  grad- 
uate had  become  a  resident  of  Richmond.  She 
was  very  startled,  I  believe,  when  I  called  her 
on  the  telephone — but  we  did  meet  one  day.  I 
have  really  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
knowing  Ruth  Shepard  Parmenter,  '25,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  see  more  of  her  next  fall. 

"I  had  hoped,  and  really  I  am  still  hoping 
to  be  near  Boston  during  my  vacation." 

Miss  Blackstock,  before  sailing  for  Europe, 
entrusted  to  us  her  latest  word  from  Emily  and 
we  in  turn  are  happy  to  share  this  message 
with  a  group  of  interested  "old  girls" : 

"Will  you  be  the  spirit  of  Lasell  and  let  me 
chat  a  bit  with  you?  I  still  have  Lasell  to 
thank  for  two  of  the  best  years  of  my  life.  I 
had  such  a  very  lovely  note  from  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald just  after  Christmas.  I  am  longing 
still  to  see  Europe  under  your  leadership. 

"I  have  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
people  who  don't  publish  magazines,  just  don't 
know  what  they're  missing.  I  am  now  taking 
charge  of  an  active  campaign  for  subscriptions 
to  our  little  magazine  which  was  started  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Considering  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  made  any  real  effort  to  secure  sub- 
scribers, we  think  we  have  done  very  well. 

"I  do  wish  that  you  might  in  your  perigrina- 
tions  include  Virginia.  I  have  never  seen  it 
so  lovely  as  it  is  this  spring.  Every  flowering 
shrub  and  tree  is  simply  laden  with  blossoms. 
Some  April  I  hope  you  will  plan  to  visit  our 
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state  during  Garden  Week.  That  is  when  all 
the  old  homes  with  their  gardens  are  opened 
to  the  public.  Many  people  come  from  all  over 
the  country  to  see  them.  When  you  do  decide  to 
do  this,  please  let  me  know.  Bring  half  of 
Lasell  with  you.  It's  valuable  history,  you 
know.  Virginia  is  the  Mother  State  of  the 
Union  as  well  as  being  very  lovely!" 

Had  the  following  choice  group  of  "old 
girls"  arrived  at  the  college  May  the  first,  a 
day  earlier,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
crown  them  May  Queens.  Each  gave  a  satis- 
factory report  of  herself :  Helen  Roberts  Holt, 
'30,  Marion  Kingdon  Farnum,  '29,  Elizabeth 
Mclntire  Bennert,  '34,  Myrtie  Marshall,  '34, 
and  Frances  Crane,  '33. 

"With  the  burst  of  early  spring  come  the 
birds  and  flowers  sweet,"  but  the  glad  advent 
season  for  Lasell's  little  "Doves"  seems  to  ex- 
tend the  whole  year  'round.  With  usual  pleas- 
ure we  list  the  arrival  of  Lasell's  latest  wee  re- 
cruits : 

April  24 — A  daughter,  Constance  Ann,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Riley,  Jr.  (Eleanor 
Rice,  '28). 

May  19 — A  son,  George  Wylie,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Wylie  Sypher.  Mrs.  Sypher  was  a 
member  of  our  Lasell  faculty,  1929-34. 

May  28 — A  daughter,  Jane,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  G.  Jordan  (Ruth  Crowell,  '27-'31). 

June  1 — A  son,  Stewart  Aldworth,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  A.  Christian  (Dorothea  L. 
Brown,  '25). 

June  10 — A  son,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Richardson  (Virginia  Riley, 
'31).  "Ginny"  adds  this  interesting  bit  of 
news:  "Charles,  Jr.  was  born  on  his  father's 
birthday,  right  up  here  near  Lasell  at  the  New- 
ton Hospital." 

We  regret  that  we  are  late  in  reporting  the 
birth  of  these  "little  ones."  A  son,  Geoffrey  S., 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Heath 
(Dorothy  Messenger,  '26)  on  September  28, 
1934. 

A  daughter,  Carol  Ann,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Lester  Rosenburg  (Clara  Dietz,  '30)  on 
October  29,  1934. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  O'Donnell  (Hazel 
Kramer,  '26)  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Henry  F.,  Jr.,  on  December  9,  1934. 

Ruth  Vassar,  '33,  was  a  delegate  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
held  in  Boston.  We  take  satisfaction  in  the 
added  news  of  Ruth's  leadership  as  president 
of  the  Junior  Club  in  her  home  town,  Turners 
Falls.  Congratulations  to  this  another  of  our 
Lasell  progressives. 

Helen  Schellenberg,  '34,  is  successfully  work- 
ing towards  her  educational  objective  in  the 
Teachers  College  at  Keene,  N.  H.  Helen 
writes :  "The  course  in  Home  Economics  which 
I  am  continuing  here  affords  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  It  is  at  this  time  that  I  appreciate 
more  fully  the  competent  instruction  I  received 
at  Lasell.  At  Keene  Teachers  College  a  lim- 
ited number  of  degrees  are  awarded  to  the 
graduates,  and  previous  to  this  time  'transfers' 
were  not  considered  eligible  for  degrees.  I 
have  again  been  extremely  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  assurance  from  the  state  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  I  shall  receive  my  B.S.  degree  a 
.  year  from  this  June.  I  am  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  returning  at  Commencement  time  to 
visit  the  school  and  friends  I  hold  most  dear." 
We  always  enjoy  a  story  of  thrilling  adven- 
ture. Listen  to  this  one  recently  received  from 
Edna  Goodrich,  '31-'32: 

"In  glancing  through  a  Boston  newspaper 
the  other  day  I  saw  a  picture  of  the  Lasell  girls 
at  their  crew  practice  and  it  certainly  made  me 
homesick  for  dear  old  Lasell  and  all  the  friends 
I  made  while  there.  Evelyn  Doudera,  '33,  and 
I  had  quite  a  thrilling  trip  to  Bermuda  on  our 
vacations.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  cruise  from 
New  York  to  Bermuda  and  Halifax,  spending 
a  day  and  night  at  each  port.  However,  we 
struck  a  hurricane  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
even  in  the  movies  and  had  only  about  45 
minutes  ashore  in  Bermuda  and  never 
reached  Halifax  at  all.  One  man  died  and 
another  broke  his  leg  in  the  door  while  trying 
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to  go  on  deck  after  the  Captain  had  issued  with  this  challenge:  "Would  this  young  man 
orders  for  no  one  to  go  outside.  We  did  prove  be  allowed  to  enter  Lasell?"  She  encloses  his 
to  be  fairly  good  sailors  and  missed  only  two  picture.  The  young  man  who  is  seeking  for 
meals  on  the  whole  trip.  It  must  have  been  social  recognition  at  Lasell  is  none  other  than 
our  Lasell  appetites  standing  by  us  !  In  spite  her  wee  baby  son.  Laddie's  question  calls  forth 
of  that  hurricane  though  we  had  a  perfectly  this  answer  from  Lasell's  stern  Dean:  "Con- 
grand  time  and  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  cerning  his  admittance:  no  questions,  but  we 
the  world.  In  fact,  if  possible,  we  are  plan-  have  a  very  grave  doubt  as  to  the  possible 
ning  to  go  down  again  next  year  and  really  escape  from  the  college  of  such  a  winsome  bit  of 
see  Bermuda."  babyhood." 

The  return  of  Katharine  Hartman,  '32,  Ger-  Here  are   additional   comments   taken  from 

trude  Hooper,  '32,  Ruth  Tilley,  '31,  and  Doro-  Laddie's  letter:  "The  last  Leaves  tells  of  Mar- 

thy  Herring,  '28-'31,  was  cause  enough  for  re-  jorie  Winslow  MacCuspie's  marriage.     A  fine 

joicing  on  the  part  of  the  Lasell  "home-keep-  bit  of  news.     My  former  roommate,  Marjorie 

ing"  family.    The  girls  were  enthusiastic  about  Blair  Perkins,  '28,  called  recently  and  showed 

their  winter,  declaring  they  had  a  most  happy  me   a   picture  of  her  two   lovely  boys.     Our 

season.     A  few  days  later  Gertrude's  mother  baby  has  been  such  a  comfort  to  us  since  my 

called  and  said  the  report  was  accurate.     We  father  passed  away.     Remember  Father  and  I 

greatly  appreciated  their  coming.  were  great  pals.    I  am  hoping  soon  to  come  to 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  still  coming  Lasell  and  bring  my  entire  family  with  me." 
in  from  the  benefactors  of  our  Lasell  Mission-  One  of  the  gladdest  surprises  of  this  sum- 
ary  Society.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Virginia  mertime  was  having  Dorothy  Frazier,  '28  and 
White,  '35,  president  of  the  L.M.S.  and  Nina  her  husband,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wahl,  our  lunch- 
Williams,  '35,  its  wide-awake  treasurer.  In  eon  guests  at  the  college.  They  very  graciously 
a  post-Commencement  letter  from  the  treasurer,  included  Lasell  in  their  wedding  journey  itiner- 
she  writes :  "It  makes  me  feel  very  happy  to  ary.  Mr.  Wahl  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  William 
know  that  the  small  gifts  we  were  able  to  give  Penn  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  He  re- 
are  appreciated.  This  is  ample  reward  for  good  ceived  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
deeds,  is  it  not?  I  have  already  received  sev-  Pennsylvania  and  is  now  well  on  his  way  to  his 
eral  notes  of  thanks  for  our  welcome  gifts ;  these  Doctorate  degree.  Dorothy  has  been  gradu- 
I  think  will  be  an  incentive  for  next  year's  ated  from  her  kindergarten  service,  but  we  feel 
group  to  work  harder  to  help  others.  I  have  that  she  too  has  recently  taken  on  greater 
been  singing  in  the  church  choir  and  that  keeps  honor. 

me  quite  busy.     Besides  this,  am  serving  in  a  Annabeth  Williams,  '34  and  Sally  Swanson, 

tea  room  in  our  village."  '35,  are  literally  "out  of  sight"  but  Lasell  is 

Hearty  thanks  are  due  these  officers  of  our  evidently  not  out  of  their  minds,  for  each  in 

L.  M.  A.  and  their  able  co-workers.  turn  have  recently  sent  back  charming  mes- 

Close  following  Commencement  a  great  loss  sages.     For  this  bit  of  thoughtfulness  on  their 

came  to  our  Lela  Goodall  Thornburg,  '08  and  part,  our  thanks! 

Mildred  Goodall  Campbell,  '10,  in  the  sudden  Lasell  was  honored  during  the  closing  days 

passing  away  of  their  father.     The  family  had  of  school  by  a  call  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace 

but  recently  celebrated  Mr.  Goodall's  birthday  Odell  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  uncle  of  our  Emily 

at  their  summer  camp  in  Maine.     Lasell's  sin-  Hubbel,  '36.     Mr.  Odell  is  the  former  presi- 

cere  sympathy  is  extended  to  these  bereaved  dent  of  the  N.E.A.  and  has  been  prominently 

Alumnae  and  members  of  their  family.  identified  in  editorial  circles. 

Evelyn  Ladd  Rublee's  ('28)  last  epistle  opens  Helen  Jacobs,  '19-'21,  called  shortly  before 
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the  closing  of  the  college,  and  is  busy  and  happy 
in  her  chosen  work  as  a  dietitian  expert.  The 
same  day  Viola  Sullivan  Sullivan,  '21,  and  her 
winsome  daughter  dropped  in  for  a  brief  call. 
Now  that  Viola  has  again  found  her  way  to  her 
Lasell  home,  she  has  promised  to  frequently 
keep  up  this  habit. 

Who  that  were  at  Lasell  in  1926-28  will  ever 
forget  the  gentle,  efficient  Elmere  Couture? 
"What  is  she  doing?"  Just  what  you  would 
expect.  She  is  in  charge  of  an  Industrial  school 
for  girls  and  is  making  a  success  of  it.  If  ever 
you  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  look  up  the  Boylston  Home.  It  is  well 
worthwhile  visiting  and  you  will  renew  your 
acquaintance  with  this  dear  Lasell  girl.  • 

Ray  Martin,  '31-'32,  writes:  "At  present  I 
am  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  where  I  have 
opened  a  Stamp  Shop.  Have  just  returned 
from  New  York  where  I  went  to  replenish  my 
stock."  That  sounds  like  "successful  business." 
Our  congratulations  to  you,  Ray. 

Reversing  the  usual  custom,  we  are  closing 
our  column  with  the  marriage  and  engagement 
notices.  Our  romantic  young  readers  will  ex- 
claim, "Right.  They  have  saved  the  best  for 
the  last."  We  admit  we  are  especially  pleased 
in  furnishing  this  happy  finale  to  the  Personals. 

April  Itf— Eleanor  McKenney,  '30  and  Mr. 
F.  Carleton  Black  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

May  4— Ruth  Mayes,  '25  and  Mr.  Robert 
Shane  Longmire  at  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

May  4— Christine  Murphy,  '33  and  Mr.  W. 
Lee  Stone  at  Portsmouth,  N:  H. 

May  25— Phyllis  Atkinson,  '34  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Deane  Stone  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

May  27— Frances  E.  Turner,  '32  and  Mr. 
Donald  Collins  Sleigh  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

June  1 — June  B.  Pankhurst,  '29  and  Mr. 
Robert  John  Lindow  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

June  8— Elinor  F.  Small,  '32  and  Mr.  Cleon 
M.  Domina,  Jr.  at  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

June  18— Gwendolyn  McDonald,  T8-'28  and 
Major  J.  Laurence  Black  at  Auburndale,  Mass. 


June  18 — Jeanette  Starin,  '23-'24  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Sagal  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

June  21 — Helen  E.  Gibbs,  '34  and  Mr.  Joshua 
Edward  Allen  at  Westwood,  Mass. 

June  22 — Doris  C.  Hatch,  '30  and  Mr.  Hovey 
Rand,  Jr.,  at  Winthrop,  Mass. 

June  22 — Margaret  MacNaughton,  '35,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Kneale  Dockstader  at  West  New- 
ton, Mass. 

June  28 — Mary  Frances  Wynkoop,  '31  and 
Mr.  John  Harper  Benjamin,  III  at  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

June  29 — Mary  Elizabeth  Owings,  '27  and 
Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Little  at  Fairhaven,  Mary- 
land. 

June  29 — Barbara  J.  Wilson,  '29  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Pierce  Horton  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

June  29— Aline  L.  Paull,  '31  and  Mr.  Edwin 
G.  Ireland  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

June  30 — Miss  Blanche  E.  Danforth  and  Dr. 
Elton  Murray  Varney  at  Peabody,  Mass.  Miss 
Danforth  was  a  member  of  the  Woodland  Park 
School  faculty  in  1930-31. 

July  3 — Bernice  I.  Silva,  '35  and  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Bianchini  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

July  4 — Janet  Sarah  Kaufman,  '29  and  Mr. 
Lester  Julius  Robinson  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Holmes  C.  Jackson  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  has  recently  announced  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter,  Enid,  '32,  to  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Giles,  also  of  East  Orange. 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Tucker  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Joyce,  '30,  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Britton  of  Mattawamkeag,  Maine. 

Mr.  Conrad  Rohe  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  has 
announced  the  engagement  of  his  daughter, 
Ruth,  '31,  to  Mr.  John  A.  Smith  of  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

We  have  also  .receved  word  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Minerva  B.  Pritchard,  '32  to  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Barratt  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  and 
of  Elizabeth  Hayford,  '33  to  Mr.  Malcolm 
Stewart  of  Laconia,  N.  H. 
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Studio  of 

F.  E.  SLINGERLAND 

Wellesley  Square,   Wellesley,   Mass. 
Telephone    Wellesley    1975 

Our  Photographer 


"NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PRODUCERS    AND    DISTRIBUTORS    OF 
FINE  FOODS 

WHOLESALE   ONLY 

Beef,     Mutton,     Lamb,     Veal,     Pork,     Hams, 
Bacon,   Sausage,   Poultry,   Game,   Butter, 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils — Fresh,  Salt 
and  Smoked  Fish — Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables— Canned    Foods,    Preserves 
and   Birdseye  Frosted  Foods. 

Batchelder,  Snyder,  Dorr  &  Doe  Co. 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Sts. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Gifford  Supply 
Company 

Wholesale     Janitors'     Supplies 

Cleaning  Equipment  and 

Paper  Products 

Malden,  Massachusetts 


Atlantic  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

237  ALBANY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pipe  Fittings  and 
Valves 

Steam  Specialties 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
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College 
Printers 

That  can  qualify  as  such  because 
of  experience  gained  in  working 
with  most  of  the  major  Colleges 
in  the  East* 

THE    HEFFERNAN    PRESS 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Printers  to 

The  Lasell  Leaves 

and  other  good  magazines 

MENTION    THE     LEAVES 


Portia  Law  School 


OUT    OF 

In  January  1935,  19  women 
were  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  ...  14  of  them 
were  PORTIA  graduates. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  some  facts 
about  the  Law  as  a  career  for  you, 
write  Miss  Mosher,  Secretary  of  Law 
School   ...  Or  call  CAPitol  5725. 
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45  MT. VERNON  ST.  ON  BEACON  HILL  BOSTON 
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